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NOTES TO ECLOGUE I. 



TITYBUB. 



MELIBOEUS. 



TITYRUS. 



This Eclogue fixes its own diUe, shortly after b.c. 40 (715 A.u.c.)f when, 
by an agreement of the Triumyirate, Octavianus distributed the country 
lands among the veterans, twenty-eight legions of whom had to be satisfied. . 
The inhabitants of Cremona suffered first, then those of Mantua {nimium 
vicina Eel. ix. 28), and among them Virgil; though, as appears from 
Ed. ix. 7-10, he had hoped that he might be spared. He then went 
to Rome and obtained from Octavianus the restitution of his property, 
at the instance of Asinius Pollio (n strict disciplinarian and no friend to 
military licence), Alfenus Varus, and Gallus. This poem expresses his 
gratitude to Octavianus. 

Meliboeus, a dispossessed and exiled shepherd, encounters Tityrus fortunate 
in the undisturbed possession of his homestead. Tityrus is represented as a 
farm-slave who has just worked out his freedom ; and this symbolises the 
confirmation of Virgil in his property, the slave's master representing Oc- 
tavianus, and the two ideas of the slave's emancipation and Virgil's restora- 
tion being so mixed up as to confuse the whole narrative ; which is at one 
time allegorical, at another historical. 

On the relative date of this and Eel. ix see Introd. to ix, p. 133. 



BtuolUa {fiovHoKudi) are poems treating of pastoral subjects. Eclogae 
(IkAoto/, selections) are short unconnected poems. Statins (Silv. iii. 
pref.) applies the title to one of his own poems ; Ausonius (Idyll 11, pref.) 
to an ode of Horace. Pliny (Epist. iv. 14, 9) doubts whether to call a 
collection of short poems epigrammata^ idyllia^ eclogae ^ 01 poematia. 

2. •llvaBirem masam, ' a woodland strain.' Cp. Lucr. iv. 589 fistula 
silwUnm ue cessH fumlcre Musam. meditarlB, 'compose,* 'practise.* 
toani, ' slender.* 
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4. lentUB, ' lounging/ ' at case/ 

6. fbrmosam revonaxe AnuuryllidA, ' reecho the charms of Amaryllis : ' 
cognate accusative, like saliare Cychpa, sotmre vitinm^ etc. 

6. dmui. Virgil here strikes the first note of that worehip of the Emperor 
which characterised the age and its poetical expression. See Sellar, Virgil, 
ch. i. pp. 14-21. 

9, 10. errar* bo^M pMrmlait, poetical constr. with ace. and infin. after 
p«rmitto, instead of the usual ui and subj. lader«, often used, in a half- 
depredatory tone, of poetry, as of a mere relaxation ; ' to play as I wished 
on the rustic pipe : ' cp. G. iv. 565 cannina qui lusi pastorum, 
' 12, 18. tnrtiatiir, impersonal, * there is tumult, or riot.' protcniui, 
' onward ; * the original meaning in prose, almost superseded by the second- 
ary temporal sense of ' forthwith.* duoo, one of the she-goats has to be led 
by a cord. 

14. 16. n«iiiq,n«, unusually late in the sentence ; cp. Aen. v. 733 ftan me 
impia namqttt Tartara habent, Livy and later prose writers sometimes 
place it second in a clause; nam always comes first, oonlza, i.q. enixa^ 
* having brought forth.' b111c« in auda, ' on the bare flint,* i.e. on stony 
soil, where they would die all the sooner. 

16. 17. ' Often, I mind, this mischief was foretold mc, had I but had sense 
to see it, by lightning striking an oak.* si . . . ftilssat may Ix: called techni- 
cally the protasis to a suppressed apodosis {et nuw ifiieliexisscm)\ but 
neither Latin nor English requires the expression of this further thought. 
la«va, ' stupid,* (Gk. eHai6$) : cp. Hor. A. P. 301 O ego laevus'** fool that 
I am J * meminl pnMdlo«r«, * remember that they foretold : * the pres. 
infin. is the usual construction, when the direct memory of an eye-witness is 
referred to. 

18. This verse is wanting in all but two late MSS., and has obviously got 
in from Eel. ix. 15. Modem editors retain it only for the sake of the 
accepted numeration. 

10. imU dmui, *your god,' referring to 1. 6. da^i/iV; cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 
S. $ da , , . quae ventrem placavtrit esca ; Ter. Haut. prol. 10 quam ob rem 
has paries didicerim^ paucis dabo. It was perhaps a colloquial idiom. 
So accipe^audi Aen. ii. 65. Cp. habere »*\o know,* Eel. ii. 2. 

21. liiiio nostra*, i. e. Mantua, close to which was Virgil*s estate. 

22. d«p«ll«r«, ' drive in * (to the city), de denoting the destination, as 
deducere {coloniam^ (oiisulem^ etc.), demitUre {naves in porttun), 

26, 26. •xtolit, ' has raised * (perf.) or ' rears * (aorist, cp. G. i. 49) \ 
f ithcr of which senses is agreeable to Latin idiom, vilmma, *■ shrubs ; ' 
possibly connected with viere, and denoting any tough (tenia) or pliant 
shrub used for binding fagots. 

28-81. Tityrus, having saved enough (see below on peculi 1. 33), went 
to Rome to buy his freedom from his master. On the symbolism of this 
see introduction to this Eclogue, aera iaman, * though late, has yet 
regarded me.* inartam, ' indolent,* * unambitious,* careless about ])rocuring 
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his freedom, candidlor, 'somewhat grey:' Tityrus obtains his freedom 
late in life, after he has changed his partner Galatea for the more 
thrifty Amaryllis. oAdstiat, 'began to fall.* habet, because Amaryllis 
is now his partner ; r^Ugnii, because Galatea has ceased once for all to 
be so. 

88. p«oiili, here the private property ('savings*) of slaves: also of 
property hi general, aerugo it cura peculi II or. A. P. 330, and in legal 
terminology of the private purse of a wife, a son, or daughter, etc. : cp. 
Liv. ii. 41 ptatliumfiliu 

84. Tlotliiub, a sheep for sacrifice. 

86. iiitfxata*, ' thankless,* because it paid him less than he expected. 

86. fZATla nar«, ' laden with money.* 

88. siuk %x\Mt% ' their native tree.* Amaryllis, in her sorrow, left the 
apples ungathered. 

80. AlMrSt. For this lengthening before a vowel of -Ht of 3 sing. impf. 
cp. G. iv. 137 tofuUbat hyacittthi\ and for the whole question of such 
lengthening of short final syllables in Virgil see Prof. Nettlcship's Excursus 
to Aen. xii. in Conington's edition, showing (i) that Virgil never allows 
himself these licences except in arsis (i.e. in the emphatic syllable of a foot), 
and but seldom where there is not (as here) a slight break in the sentence ; 
(a) that he deliberately introduced them as antiquarian ornaments. The 
'Oi of imperfect was originally long, and is so frequently in Plautus and 
Ennius. See Introd. p. 16. 

40. orbiuita, ' plnntntions ' or * vineyards,* i.e. places ))lanlcd with ti-ccs 
at due intervals on which vines could be trained ; whence adjj. arktstivae 
viUs (Columella), arbustus ager Cic. Rep. v. 2. 3. The meaning 'trees' 
or ' shrubs ' is frequent in Lucretius with nom. arbus/a, because arborts 
cannot come into hexameter verse : but arboribus can, and so in the only 
example of arbustis in Lucr. (v. 1378) the word has its proper meaning 
(Munro, vol. i. 187). Arbttsiums'arbcs-tnm (cp. virgtU-tum^ salic-tum)^ 
and arbor-t'lum is another form of the same derivative. 

41-48. quid fkusartnt? Deliberative subj. ' what was I to do ? * lio«tiat, 
some such phrase as alio motio must be supplied from alibi in the next line. 
praMMat««, ' powerful,* lit. ' present,* a natural meaning of the term as 
applied to a heathen god : cp. G. i. 10 agrcstum praescniia numina Fauni, 
inveiMiii, i. c. Octnvinnus. There is here a hopeless confusion between the 
allegory (a slave going to Hipme to buy his freedom), and the reality (Virgil 
going to beg restitution of his property from Octavianus). 

46, 46. primus, in sense adverbial »/nV/i//;//. pneri, 'swains,' lit. 
'slaves,* the Greek vcuV. siunniittita, 'rear,' as in G. iii. 73 quos in spcm 
siaitus summittcrc gc litis : cp. Columella vii. 3. 1 3 Suburbauae^regiouis opiiio) 
ieiieros agftos, duin adhuc herinu stttU expiries ^ lanio t radii ; . . . suinmitti 
fanien e/iam in vicinia urhis qnintum quemque oportcbit, Scrvius, Wagner, 
etc. explain it as— 'yoke * {summitlite itigd) ; but there seems no mention of 
ngricultuix* here. Forb. objects to the meaning ' rear,* as inappropriate to 
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full-grown bulls (faun) ; but it seems natural enough to speak of rearing 
a bull (from its birth to maturity). 

47-49. numtlmiit, ' shall remain your own/ lit. ' shall be lasting.' Con. 
takes tna as predicate, but the rhythm is very much against this, quam- 
▼ia, etc, 'Though all your land is choked with barren stones or covered 
with marsh and sedge.' With lApls some verbal notion must be supplied 
from obduoat, — an instance of zeugma. qn« is disjunctive, cp. Aen. vi. 616 
saxum i$iget%s vohtmt aJit, radiisque rotarutn DutricH petide^tt, pains 
probably refers to the overflowing of the Mindo. limoso iniioo, rushes 
which grow in mud, 'sedge.' It seems better to take omnia paaona as 
used loosely of the whole farm, than (with Con.) to separate the two words, 
omnia B the whole farm, and pasonaathe pastures by the river. 

60. fxavMi U^MM B ' the pregnant ewes ; * the two words conveying much 
the same idea. 

62, 63. flnmina nota, ' Mincio and Po, if we are to be precise * (Con.). 
But need we be precise ? The scenery of the Eclogues is too vague and too 
much mixed up Mrith conventionalities. font«« aaoroa, a regular epithet, 
embodying the belief that every fountain and stream had its divinity. So 
Uphv CSa>/> Theocr. vii. 136. 

64-66. ' On one side, as hitherto, the hedge n|x>n your neighbour's boun- 
dary, where bees of llybla suck the willows' blossoms, slinll oflcnlimc woo 
deep to your eyes with its gentle murmuring.' qna« ••mp«r, sc suasii^ 

* as ever.' ab limita, on the boundary, in accordance with Greek and 
Latin idiom, M'hich expresses direction M/rom a particular point, where 
English requires a/ or towards : cp. a (/txira, a itrgOt i£ dptartpdt, etc. 
Syblaeia, one of the conventional epithets common in Latin poetry, a 
thing being called by the people or place most famous for it. The bees of 
Ilybla in Sicily were celebrated ; so all bees are called ' Ilyblacan.' In the 
same way quivers are ' Cretan,' and hounds ' Spaitan ' (G. iii. 345), lions 
' Carthaginian,* and tigresses ' Armenian ' (Eel. v. 27, 29). floram dapasta, 

* its blossoms browsed ;' this construction is not uncommon in Latin poetry, 
the accusative being used after a passive participle in imitation of the Greek 
construction with passive or middle (e. g. kicic*icofifi4yos t^k 6ip$aKfx6rt wpo- 
fitfiXiffifUrot rriy <i<r«/da). Cp. Eel. iii. 106 iiiscripii ftofuiua repim Flores^ 
Hor. Sat L 6. 74 pueri . . . Laevo sttspensi loculos tahulamqiu lactrio, 

67, 68. firondator, 'dresser.' His duties, according to Servius, were 
(i) to lop boughs, (2) to strip off leaves for fodder, (3) to clear away 
vine-leaves in order to let the sun on to the grapes, tna cxmb^tUlUiae 
tiia€f * your delight,' 'your pets;' cp. x. 2a. 

60. !•▼••, ' on the wing.* erifo resumes a previous thought — ' Yes, 
sooner shall . . . .' For the idea cp. Aen. i. 607-9, ^' 7^ * ^^^ '^^ speech 
of the Corinthian Sosicles in llerod. v. 92 — i{ 5^ t re ovpavhs iarai ivipBt 
T^ 7^, Kol 4 TV ftCT^oijpof inrip rov oitpavov^ leaX ol Sp$ponrw voiih¥ iy 
9aK&aa\f l^ovcri, irol ol Ix^s rhv wp&rtpoy &y$pafw<Hf 5tc 7c vfutSf Sf Acurc- 
boifUytot . . . rttpayylias Kar&ynv iMpaffKivdiiff0€, Tliis latter passage way 
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« 

(as Keightlcy And Conington) have suggested Virgirs langnage here : but 
snch impassioned appeals for the reversal of nattire*s laws, sooner than that 
something nnlilcely or undesirable should happen, rise naturally to the lips 
of any orator or poet. Thus in Sir Walter Scott*s 'Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,' Canto I» stanza xviii, the Ladye of Branksome 

' Raised her stately head 
And her heart throbbed high with pride 
"Your mountains shall bend, 
And your streams ascend, 
£re Margaret be our foeman*s bride 1*" 
02. p«z«rratLi ambonun flnilms, 'each wandering o*er the other's 
bounds.* The Arar (Sa6ne) is strictly speaking a river of Gaul : but it 
rises in the Vosges, not far from Germany. 

06. Afiros, poetical accus. of motion towards: cp. Aen. vi. 696 ^a^<f /iV/iiVm 
ttndiri adegii, 

06. Oax«b, apparently the river which flows by Axus or Oaxus, a town 
in Crete, mentioned by Herodotus, iv. 154. For Or«tee some editors print 
crelae, explaining rapidum ereiae Oaxen as ' the chalk-rolling Oaxcs,* i. e. 
the Oxus, or Jihun, of Central Asia. They defend this interpretation on 
the grounds (i) of want of evidence for a Cretan river Oaxes, (2) the appro- 
priateness of the wilds of Asia to complete the picture suggested by Afros ^ 
Scythiam, and BritamMs, and (3) that the idea of ' chalk-rolling ' agrees 
with epithets elsewhere applied to the Oxus. But no change is really 
ncoc8s.ary, and the use of rapidus witli a genitive « /Yx/Vrjr would be an 
unparalleled construction. 

07. p«altiui, ' utterly.* toto dlTlaos orb«, ' separated from the whole 
world.* 

08-70. ' Shall I ever, on beholding after a long time my native land, and 
the turf-thatched roof of the humble cottage, my old domain, hereafter see 
with wonder a few poor ears of com ? ' post (I. 70) is adverbial, and a 
repetition of loniro post tampor* (I. 68). aliquot mirabor aristas « 
* shall I be surprised at the scantiness of the harvest due to the bad farming 
of the soldiers?* Some editors render post aliquot aristas, ' after a few 
summers,* comparing Claudian, Quart. Cons. Hon. 371 dcdfnas emctisus 
aristas. But post aliquot aristas in this sense would h.irdly linrmpnise 
with longo post temporo. 

71. aoTalia>>(i) fallow-land; (3) land ploughed for the first time; 
(3) cultivated land in general, which is the sense here. 

72. barbarus, referring to the Gauls, Germans, and other barbarians 
who had been taken into the Roman armies. 

78. Ms, ' these are they for whom,' etc. 

74. auao with imperative in ironical sense, ns often ; cp. Aen. vii. 435 
/ nunc, * Go on grafting,* etc. 

77. psndor« of goats browsing on the cliffs : cp. fctuicufes rttpe capcllas 
Ov. Pont. i. 8. 51. 
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80. potmnui, *yon might have stayed/ as though his ilcpartiire were 
finally settled— a more delicate form of expression than ' you can stay,* 
which is what he really means. 

81, 88. snp^r, preposition. mltiA, ' mellow.' pr«rai lAotls, ' cheese.* 



NOTES TO ECLOGUE II. 

ALEXIS. 

CORYDON, a shepherd, deplores the indiflerencc of Alexis, his master*s 
favourite slave, and his own infatuation. Parts of the Eclogue are modelled 
very closely from Theocritus xi, where the Cyclops addresses Galatea : and 
Corydon is a mixture of the ordinary Theocritean shepherd and the Cyclops. 
The date of the poem is uncertain ; but it was earlier than Ed. v. (see v. 86, 
87), and possibly than Eel. iii, which is there mentioned aAer it 



I, 2. ardebat, 'madly loved;* cp. similar uses of ikperco. nao . . . 
hababat, * he knew not what to hope for;' cp. the use of dare^*io tell/ 
Eel. i. 19. The sentence is an indirect interrogative: tuc quod s^rarei 
habtbai, * he had nothing tu ho|)C for/ would Ix' consecutive. 

3-6. oaonmina is sometimes taken as ace. of respect with deiiMiS, 
but the analogy of Eel. ix. 9 favours the ordinary view that it is in apposi- 
tion to fkiroa. incondita, 'artless^' 'unpremeditated.* Condtre b the 
technical term for regular composition, e. g. Eel. vi. 7 tristia condere Mia, 
So Milton, Lycidas 1 1, ' build the loily rhyme.* iaotabat, *■ flung wildly.* 

10. rapido, ' fierce/ ' scorching.' The word in its original sense appears 
to be nearly -> rapax^ denoting things which devour, scorch, sweep away, etc. : 
cp. G. i. 91 rapidi soiis, 

II. alia, 'garlic: ' sarpyllam, ' wild-thyme.' The dish she was preparing 
was that called moretum^ a mixture of flour, cheese, salt, oil, and various 
herbs (harbaji olantas). 

12, 18. The general sense is that while everything else is asleep, the cicalas 
and I go on singing through the heat of the day. maouin rasonant 
oioi^dia, 'echo with cicalas and with me;* cp. G. i. 41 ignaros t/ucutn 
miseratus agrestes, 

14. triates, ' i)eevish ' or ' sullen :* so tristis Eriiiys Aen. ii. 337 ; navita 
trUiis (Charon) vi. 315. 

10. ' However dark he was, however fair you were.* 

18. liirnstra, ' privet ;' vacolnia, ' bilberry.' Such is the meaning of 
the words in Linnaeus, but they may have had a different meaning in ancient 
times. As Kenn. points out, the identification of ancient plants is in many 
cases a matter of conjecture. Some suppose ▼aooinia to have been the 
purple hyacinth, and even identify it with vaKivOoi. 

20. nlTai with laotia rather than with pecoria. niveuin lac beiu^ like 
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Horn. ToAa Xcvx^y. Genitives of abundance after such adjectives as dlTes 
and almadaiis are common in Latin poetry. 

24. DlroMiui, i. e. Theban ; Amphion being a Boeotian hero, at whose 
playing Thebes arose beside the spring of Dircc. Aotaao Arartatho 
seems a geographical solecism ; Acte being an old name of Attica, and 
Aracinthns a mountain in Aetolia. Dr. Kennedy suggests that Virgil 
took the line direct from some Alexandrian poet — *Aft0fafy Aipxcuos |y 
intrai^ 'ApaicM^i and that dtrroiot really >»' craggy/ from a later use of 
drrf by Alexandrine poets. Other editors suppose that there was an 
Aradnthus (otherwise unknown) in Attica. For the rhythm of the verse 
and the hiatus, which are in imitation of the Greek, see Introd. pp. 14, 18. 

26. plaoidum ▼•ntis, * unruffled by the winds,* lit. ' calm with the 
winds** i. e. by the dropping of the winds. Cp. Aen. iii. ^^pleuaiaque tfenti 
Dani maria, v. *jS^placidi siraveruni aequara venti\ and Soph. Ajax, 674 
3«fntfr 8* ^i;/mi wcu^rair iKolfu<T€ ^riyoyra wovrov, where Prof. Jebb points 
out that 'in the idiom of Greek and Roman poetry physical causes are often 
spoken of as personal agents endued with will and choice, — able either to 
produce or repress a particular effect. Thus the winds are powers which 
can trouble or can calm the sea.' Cp. Hor. Od. i. 3. 16 A/b(t\ Que non 
arhiter Hadriae Maior^ tolUre seu ponere vult freta. 

27> fldllt, there is a v. 1. feiliat : but the indie is best, for he means 
that there can be no deception in such a mirror : ai then » 'since,* 'seeing that.* 

28. ■ordida, ' coarse.' 

SO. Tlridl hibisco, ' to the green hibiscus/ i. c. to food ; an instance of 
the poetical dative instead of prep, and case, as in llor. Od. i. 34. 18 nip-o 
(ompuhrct Meratrim gregi^ and often in Virgil. Others take hiblaoo as 
abl., ' with a switch uf green hibiscus,' jiointitig to Kcl. x. 71, where it is 
described as something pliant, used for making baskets. It is uncertain 
what plant the hiMaoiui exactly was, but the first interpretation appears on 
the whole the most probable. 

84. ' Nor would you repent of having frayed your lip with the reeil ;* cp. 
Lucr. Iv. 588 (of playing on the pan-pipe) Unco saepe labro caiamos ptrcttrrit 
hiantes, 

36. IkMiebat, ' was ready to do.* 

30. The instrument described is a pan-pii)e (flstola) made of seven 
hollow hemlock stalks (oioutaa), of unequal length. See on Eel. iii. 35. 

38. ista, because Damoetas has already given it to Corydon; "Tis 
yours, and finds in you my worthy successor * (aeoTuidaxn). Cp. Ilor. Od. 
i. 13. 17 Ncc viget quidquam simiU aut secundum. 

40. 1160 tnta valle reperti, 'found in a dangerous valley too,* and 
therefore a more valuable present. 

4L etlaiii mino, showing them to be under six months, after which age 
the spots disappear. 

42. Una, the distributive force of the word applies to die, ' twice a day 
they suck the ewe*s milk.* 
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43. aMito«r«, poetical construction of infin. after orat; cjx Acn. vi. 313 
orantei primi tratumittere cur sum, 

44. sordent, ' are despised.' 

40. VympluM, Vaia. He poetically represents the wood and water 
nymphs as offering him the flowers which await him in the country. 

48-60. pallantmi, ' yellow * violets ; cp. Ov. Met. xi. 1 10 saxum quoqut 
falluit auro, aaethl, ' dill * or * fennel/ an aromatic plant with a yellow 
flower, oaaia, an aromatic shrub with leaves like the olive. molUa, 
'bending* or 'pliant:' so of com EcL iv. 38, horses' necks G. iii. 304, 
waving hair Aen. ii. 683. pinglt, ' picks out/ or ' sets off.' Taooiiiia, 
'bilberries/ or ' hyacinths :* see on 1. 18 above, oalta, ' marigold.' 

61. mala, i.e. those called Cydottia probably quinces: cp. Martial, 
z. 4a TcuH dubia est lanugo tihi, tarn moliis, ut iliam Halitus ei soUs et 
Uvis aura terai: Celantur simili ventura Cydonia lana, PoUice trirgineo 
quae spoliata nitent, 

68. o«raa, of vraxen colour, * yellow/ this being the most valuable kind. 
hvio quogne, < this fruit too (i. e. the plum) shall have due honour.* The 
term pomum included various kinds of fruit On the hiatus /rMffdf: kdnos, 
see Introd. p. 17. 

64. prozliiia, ' neighbour,' the laurel and myrtle being often associated 
together both in gardens and in bouquets. 

67- oonottdat. lollas, the master of Alexis, would outbid you. 

68, 60. Ilorilms, etc., apparently proverbial expressions to denote misery 
caused by one's own folly, anstnun, the Sirocco, a scorching wind, called 
by Aeschylus ScvSpoirf/iair fiKafia (Eum. 938). 

00. gucm ftigia, etc, i. e. ' why do you despise me because I live in the 
country ? * 

01. aroes, not cities in general, but Athens, which to a Greek shepherd 
would be the noblest of cities. 

66. o Alezi, for the quantity see Introd. p. 18. 

06. iuffo, abl. instnim. with refenint, ' draw home.' anspensa, uplifted, 
so as not to touch the ground— opposed to dtpressa. Cp. Ilor. Epod. ii. 
63 vuUre ftssos vomerem iiwersum baves Collo trahenUs languido, 

70. An unpruned or half-pruned vine would be a reproach and sign of 
bad husbandry. 

71. qnln tn paras ? is a mild imperative, ' why don*t you ? * quin *> qui 
fufiif and corresix>nds to the Greek idiom rt ovk with aorist. Hence (by a 
process analogous to that which produces the Greek idiom ol<r$* t ipaao¥) 
quin is associated with imperative quin age (G. iv. 329), and finally becomes 
a mere particle of transition «> ' moreover.* quorum iudiffot usua, < which 
daily need requires.* 



\ 
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NOTES TO ECLOGUE III. 

FAIiABMON. 
MBNALGAS. DAMOBTAS. PALAEMON. 

A RUSTIC linging-match, modelled on Theocritns (esp. Idyll ▼), between 
two herdsmen, Menalcas and Damoetas, with Palaemon as nmpire. They 
sing alternate couplets ('amoebaean* singing), and Palaemon declares the 
match drawn. The scenery is partly Sicilian, but not specially localised. 
The date is uncertain ; bat it was written before Eel. t (see Eel. v. 87). It 
speaks of PolUo (11. 84-89) as encouraging Virgil in pastoral poetry, and 
the bferenoe has been drawn that it must have been written not later than 
B. c. 43, the a 7th of Virgil's age, when PoUio was appointed legatus In 
Gallia Cisalpina : but this can hardly be taken as a decisive landmark. 



1. enliuii. This adjectival pronoun had become obsolete in Virgil's time, 
and his use of it was parodied by an unknown critic (Ribb. Prol. viii. p. 99), 
Die mihi, Damoeta^ 'cuium pecus * anne Latinum f Nan ; verum Aegonis ; 
nostri sic run hquuntur. It is found in Plautus, e. g. Trin. i. a. 7 Cuia 
vox prope me sonai? in Terence, e.g. And. iv. 4. a 4 cuinm puerum ; and 
once by Cicero, Verr. ii. i. 54, apparently in a legal formula—aifVx rts sit, 
cuium perioilum, 

8-6. ips«. *The master;' cp. Plant. Cas. iv. a. ao Egoeo quo me ipsa 
misit, Ter. And. ii. a. a3 ipsus iris/is, and Juv. v. 86 ipse Venefrano piscem 
perfundit, Cp. the proverbial phrase a^rdr 1^, 'the Master said* — whence 
our ipse dixit* For the hiatus peoozl it see Introd. pp. 1 7, a3. 

8. vol te, sc. corruperit, or some such taunt, tnuunrenia, neut. plur. 
used adverbially, ' looking askance.' 

10, 11. arlmstum, ' plantation ' or ' vineyard ; ' see on Eel. i. 40. iuaIa, 
' malicious : ' so in the legal terms malus dolus , malafraus, 

12-14. The puer is Daphnis. Menalcas, out of envy, had broken the 
bow and pipe which had been given to the boy Daphnis by some other 
shepherd. 

10. ' What are owners to do^ when thieves are so bold?' (as Damoetas 
in stealing Damon's goat). 

17-10. •zolper* ■■ * to await,* for attack or defence : here ezoipertt 
iBflidlis«'lie in ambush to catch.' Ljoisoa, the name of the dog. quo 
niiao, etc., ' What is yonder rogue darting out at now?* Damoetas was 
just rushing out of his ambuscade. 

21. noB redderet, delib. subj. ' was he not to hand over 7 ' i. e. < should 
he not have handed over to me 7 ' As imperf. indie states a fact in past 
time, the imp. subj. states a supposition or possibility in past time; the 
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English idiom for which is ploperibct, 'should haf««* ' could have/ etc, and 
its point of Yiew is the moment ofyeaktng : whereas the Latin idiom goes 
bock as it were to the past and then makes Its sapposition. Cp. Plant. 
Tim. iL a. 96 Noh iiU argatium rtddertm t Son rtdJants, rmi/Amf here, 
as often, b not to give Aori, bat to give duly or properly, to the right 
penon: cp.fvdSi^^/iil!«r«i,of the letter-carrier's d^veiy; nUiomtm redtUrt 
' to render an accoont,' etc. 

26-27. ta lUiuB, sc. tncisH^ from vutus above. flsfen]% the * Pan>pipe^' 
Gk. tfiftTf , of stalks fastened with wax or strings. The material, which 
▼aried, is often pot for the instrament itself— thos avema (L a), catamms 
(i. 10), arundo (vL 8), cicuia (v. 85). im trtvUn, ' in the common street,' 
and so to vulgar ears alone : cp. camun irhnaJU Jnv. viL 55. ntlpwlA is 
periiaps a single pipe. disp«rd«ra, as we say, to ' mnrder' a song. TrsnsL 
* Were yon not often in the streets, poor player that yon are, murdering 
some unhappy strain on grating pipe of straw ? ' Milton's imitation b well 
known (Lycidas ia3) : 

'And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Gmte on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw.' 

81. AapoBO, ' stake : ' so «aTa#<&ai Mkiw Theocr. viii. 1 1. 

82. ausim. This wudifaxo (Jac-so) are the only regular survivals after 
Terence of a series of future forms in 'So, 'Sim, -un (indie, subj., infm.), 
found in Plantns, old laws, etc. 

86. vonmaai'^de^tam, as 1. 31. 

88, 89. ' On which some cunning chisel has traced the pliant vine en- 
twined with clusters that the pale ivy spreads.* tonio, abL instr. Ikdli, 
^easily moving,' * ready.' hadara pallanta, abl. instr. with difltaaoa, 
' clusters spread by the pale ivy,' a slightly artificial variety for the simple 
difftuoi htdtrae palUntu corymhos, 

40-42. in madio, i.e. in the spaces left by the vine and the ivy. aigiia, 
'figures.' Ck>noii, of Samos, an astronomer, B.C. a6o-aao. altar, probably 
Eudoxus of Cnidns, B.C. 360, whose ' Phaenomena ' (a book on astronomy) 
was versified by Aratus, 270 B.C. Such works were used by farmers, as 
almanacs are now. dasoxipait radio, ' traced with his rod ; ' apparently, 
as in Aen. vi. 850, a phrase for scientific delineation in general. Strictly 
speaking, the radius was the rod with which geometricians drew figures on 
the abctcus, orbam, i.e. of the whole heavens, onrvns, ' bending' (over 
the plough), arator^ nisi iiuunmSt ptxtevaricaiur Pliny, xviii. 19. 

46. moUi, ' soft ' or ' pliant,* renders the byp6tdMar$ot of Theocr. i. 55. 

48. ' If you look at the heifer, you will find nothing to say for the cups,' 
lit. ' there is no reason why you should praise.' quod, ' why,' lit. ' as to 
which,' accus. of reference. Damoetas mentions briefly that he has cups as 
good as those of Menalcas, and then adds that the heifer would be a much 
better stake. 

40, 60. numqnaai hodia, a colloquial phrase, found in the comic poets, 
e. g. Plant. Asin. iii. 3. 40 Qtii hodie nutnquam ad vespenim vivarn. 
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Ttniam, etc., ' I will come to any tenns yon choose.* Menalcai begins as 
if he wished some particnUr judge ; but catching sight of Palaemon, sub- 
stitutes his name. ' Only let our judge be well, the man coming there, 

Palaemon.' 

62. quia Ag«, < come on then : ' see note to it 71. si quid h*bM, ' if 
yon are able.* 

68. tnMnqnam, sc. iudicem^ ' I am content with any judge.' Tioia*, 
Damoetas calls Palaemon ' neighbour/ wishing to conciliate him. . ? . 

64. aMMilrafl imia repoiuui, ' give close attention to/ lit ' plartf in 
your inmost feelings.' 

69. altenis, ' with alternate verses/ &' d/toifiaiM^ Theocr. viii. 61. The 
rule of ' amoeboean * song is that the second competitor replies to the first 
in the same numbet of verses, and with parallel subject-matter. 

00, 01. M ium«, gen. sing. ' with Jove b^ins our song.* Forb. and Con. 
put a comma at principium, taking AfusM as voc. plur. : which is also 
possible, oolit, ' cultivates,* ' makes fruitful/ i.e. by sending the rain from 
the sky. 

68, 08. MfUL, ' that he loves.* The laurel and hyacinth are always grow- 
ing in Menalcas' garden, lanzl mt, for the hiatus see Introd. pp. 17, 18. 

04. malo, apples virere sacred to Venus, and were therefore especially 
appropriate in flirtations. 

00, 07. vitro, 'unasked.' The word denotes anything 'beyond* what 
would be expected, mmum iffnia> 'my flame/ i.e. 'my love:* so ardor, 
Beli», a girl in love with Menalcas. Some explain it of Diana (' she of 
]>elo8 *), who assisted shepherds in hunting, and would lie known to their 
dogs. But this explanation is far less probable. 

08. mmm TMieri, ' my love,' answering to mens t'^n's of 1. 66. 

00. palvmbM^ 'wood pigeons,' sacred to Venus, and favourite gifts 
between loveis. congwaM&x; ' have built their nest.' 

71. tdXmrm, sc. deoem iiial% ' a second batch of ten.' 

78. i.e. in order that the gods may bind her to fulfil them. The other 
explanation, that Galatea's words are so beautiful as to be fit for the ears 
of the gods, is not quite so good. 

74. ip««, ' in your heart,' as opposed to your outward conduct in making 
me stay and watch the nets while you enjoy the chose. 

70. Phjilis is the mistress of ZoUwi; and Damoetas, posing as a success- 
ful rival, boastfully asks him to send her to him. In the next couplet 
Menalcas replies in the person of lollas, and declares that Phyllis is 
passionately fond of him. natalis, the birthday was a season for merry- 
making. 

77. enm Csoiaiii pro frngilnifl, i.e. at the rural festival called the Am- 
liarvalia, a season for abstinence from love, whence Damoetas tells lollas 
not to send Phyllis but to come himself. &o«re (like Gk. fi4(uy, and 
cperari) is a common phrase for ' sacrificing.' 

70. loBffum, best taken with inqnit, ' lengthened out her farewell* 
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Others take it with Tmle, * a long fiuewell* vmU iB««lt, for the teansion 
see Introd. p. i8. 

82. depiOfllB, sc. a lacte^ ' weaned.' 

84, 86. C. Asiiiius PoUlo, the distinguished poet, orator, and historian. 
He was a patron of Virgil, Horace, and other writers, and was the first 
person to establish a public library at Rome. The Tltiila (as also the 
iaurus of I. 86) is intended as a sacrifice in honour of Pollio. 

86, 87. Bora, 'new,* le. original. Some suppose the term to denote 
tragedies on Roman subjects, not copied from the Gredc Cp. EcL viii. lo 
where Pollio*s tragedies are praised. But it is unnecessary to restrict aora 
to this precise meaning, qitl petat, consecutive subj., ' such as butts.' 

88-81. The gcneml sense is, ' May the admirer of Pollio*s genius reach 
PolUo's eminence in literature : may he, to s|)eak allcgorically, reach the 
Arcadian dream-land of poets, where every tree streams honey, and every 
bush bears spice. But may the admirer of Bavins and Maevius try in vain 
for poetic fame: may his labour be as much thrown away^ as in yoking 
foxes to the plough or milking he-goats.* quo \m qnoqne irM^det (penisu), 
< the point which he rejoices that yon have reached.' Bavliui, Macrliui, 
all that is known about these persons u that they were inferior poets, and 
enemies of Viigil and Horace. One of Horace's Epodes (lo) is about 
Maevius, and consists of a prayer that he may be drowned in the course of a 
voyage he is making. 

96. reioe, here a dissyllable. The spelling of the best ages was rttcio or 
reudo, not reiicio : and so with the other compounds of iacio. See Munio 
on Lucret i. 34. 

98. ooglie, i. e. drive to a shady place. vra«c«pexit, ' shall have already 
dried up.' 

102. iieque appears to be used as -* Mk^ * not even : ' cp. Cic Tusc. i. 26 
guo nee in deo quuiquam mains inUlligi potest (quoted by Wagner). 

103. fkaclnat (the Latin form of i3affirafyw)ato 'charm' or 'bewitch,' 
here by means of the evil eye. 

104. 106. The answer to the riddle is unknown. Various conjectures 
are recorded, e.g. that Virgil intended the tomb of one Caelius (by a pun on 
oaell), who had lost everything but land enough for a grave ; that he meant 
a well, on oven, the shield of Achilles, etc. 

106, 107. inacrlpti Bomlna, ' with the names written on them,' aocns. 
afler passive verb in imitation of the Greek. See note to Eel. i. 55. The 
flower referred to is the hyacinth, which was said to be inscribed with At Af, 
denoting Ajax, or T, denoting Hyacinthus, the favourite of Apollo. 

109, 110. ' You deserve the prize, and so does he, and so will any one 
who shall feel love as you — the alarms of its enjoyment, the bitterness of 
disappointment.' This is the general sense of the MS. text. Wagn., Forb. 
and Ribb. read in 1. no haut (i.e. howl) . . . haut^ with a full stop after 
hio in 109 : the words et quisquis . . . amaros then » ' he who is not afraid 
and backward in love will not find it bitter.' But no change is necessary. 
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111. rlTOS, artificUl rillS; stopped with sluices, by means of which the 
supply of water to the fields could be regulated. 



NOTES TO ECLOGUE IV. 

FOLLIQ. 

The date of this poem is B. c, 40, in which year Pollio was one of the 
consuls. Its immediate occasion was the peace of Brundisium, concluded 
between Octavianus (Augustus) and Antony; and the poet expresses the 
general hopes of a new era of peace and prosperity in language suggestive 
of the return of a bygone age of gold, connecting this age with the birth 
of a boy expected in this year. Who was this boy ? Three main views are 
held: (i) that it was the exi)ecte<l offspring of Octnvinnus himself and 
Scribonia, whom he had recently married ; (a) the child of Antony and 
Odavia, by whose marriage the peace of Bmndisium was solemnised ; (3) a 
son of Pollio, bom about thb time (Asinius Gallus). This last interpre- 
tation, resting on the authority of Asconius Pedianus, is adopted by 
Ribbeck and Prof. Sellar ; but it is difficult to think that Virgil could, under 
the circumstances, speak of the child of any subordinate person as the re- 
generator of the Roman world. Also such expressions as ilU Jeum vitam 
accipiei (L i^^pacaiumque reget orbtm (1. 17), cara deiwi suboles, fftagttum 
Icvh imremtiitum (1. 49), would be altogether out of place as applied to a 
son of Pollio. Against the second interpretation it may be urged that 
Virgil, as an adherent of Augustus, would hardly venture on so special a 
compliment to his rival Antony, Moreover, Octavia*s child, bom this year, 
was really the child of Marcellus, by whom Octavia was pregnant when she 
married Antony. On the whole the most likely view is that the offspring 
of Octavianus and Scribonia is intended. The main objection is that it is 
spoken of as a boy {nascenti puero 1. 8, parve puer 1. 60), while the child 
of Octavianus and Scribonia was a girl — the afterwards notorious Julia. ; 
Hut the poem was written before the birth took place, as 11. 8 and 60 prove. 
And although it is stmnge that Virgil should have ventured to prophesy the 
sex of the child, and should have let the poem remain unaltered when his 
prophecy had been proved to be erroneous, still such terms as dtuin suholes 
and maptum lovis vuremtiUum are only applicable to a child of the Julian 
gens, and are at the same time in harmony with the language in which 
Virgil elsewhere speaks of the house of Caesar, e. g. Aen. ix. 64a dis genite 
et geniture decs. Eel. i. 6 deus nobis hcuc otia fecit. Happily the beauty of 
Virgil's poetic anticipations — of which all we can say for certain is that they 
were not fulfilled — is independent of the solution of this question. 

The curious coincidence of VirgiPs language in this Eclogue with that of 
Hebrew prophecy (e.g. Isaiah xi), which has gained for the poem the*title 

B 
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of < MessiAoic,' and for Virgil the credit of fomething like Christian intpira- 
tion, has been explained by supposing an acquaintance on Virgirs part with 
the later Sibylline books mannfactored at Alexandria, and reflecting Jewish 
as well as other Oriental ideas. But we need not go further than to cUssical 
sources for a paralleL The general yearning for a return of peace and 
prosperity was enough to be father to the thoughts here expressed : and the 
poem (as Prof. Sellar remarks) has more in common with the myth in 
Plato*s Politicus than with the prophecies of Isaiah. 



3. ooBsnlOi i. e. Pollio ; see Introduction. 

4, 5. OynuMvm oarm«n, the prophecies contained in the Sibylline 
books, and uttered by the Sibyl who lived near Curoae or Cyme in Cam- 
pania. They seem to haTe combined two traditions, (i) that of successive 
ages or cycles — of gold, silver, bronze, etc. — the tenth and last being that 
of the Sun-god Apollo, (a) the notion of an annus tnagnus^ or Great Year, 
an enormous period of time, at the end of which the heavenly bodies were 
again in the same position as at first. The Great Year is regarded as 
divided into the ten cycles. The tenth and last is now reached (Juus torn 
regnat Afollo I. 10). When it is ended, the Great Year will commence 
afresh with the golden age. Shelley's imitation (in the final chorus of his 
Hellas) is well known : 

'The world's great age begins anew. 
The golden years return.' 
0. Tlriro, Astraea or Justice, said to have left the edrth in the iron age. 
SatamiA rcgua, Saturn was king in Latium during the golden age. et » 
' both,' the omission of the second // being supplied by repeating the verb ; 
cp. Acn. vii. 327 (hIU ct ipsefatur Pluton^ oilcre sororts, 

8. quo, abl. of circumstance, ' with whom.' The child's birth is tu \n: 
the accompaniment of the golden age. 

10. lam regnat Apollo, see note on I. 4. 

11. adeo here emphasizes t«, 'it is in thy consulship.' It is frequently 
used as a particle of emphasis with pronouns and numerals, e. g. G. i. 34 
tuque adeo^ Aen. iii. 303 tres adeo incertos soles. d«ciui hoo acrl, ' this 
glorious age;^ decus being virtually an attribute of aevum: cp. miracula 
rerum, ort<p6y«»fia w^pyc/t^, and the like. inlMt, 'shall commence.' 

12. magni meiiMs, the ages or periods into which the Great Year 
is divided. 

13. aoeleria, i. e. the stain of the recent civil wars. 

14. irrita, ' being effaced.' 

15. ille, thcpuer of 1. 8. deum Tttaia, characteristic of the golden age. 
17. patrlis Tirtntiliiia, the explanation of this phrase depends on the 

question of the identity of the boy to whom the Eclogue refers. 

18-^0; nullo oultn, i.e. spontaneously, a sign of the golden age. 
!M^coar«, ' foxglove.' oolo^aalA, ' Egyptian bean.' 
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81. IpMMy ' of their own accord ;* so ipsa 1. 33. 

83. blAados, ' smiling.' 

84. hi&tbm ymnmidf descriptive gen., 'poisonous herb;' cp. Juv. iii. 4 
graium liitus amoefti Secissus (dted by Con.). 

26. Tnlfo, emphatic, 'by the wayside* (Con.). 

88-80. moUi, 'bending,' or 'waving.' rosolda, 'dew-bom/ an old 
legend supposing honey to fall in the shape of dew: cp. G. iv. i. There 
can hardly be a reference here, as Heyne and Con. think, to honey some- 
times found in hollow trees; for an extraordinary, not an ordinary phe- 
nomenon is implied. bmIIa, cognate accns. after «ud»1miit. 

31. finraAls, ' guilt * or ' wrong/ opposed to the innocence of a state of 
nature. 

84. Tiplijs was the steersman of the Argo. 

88. Teolor, 'passenger/ here —the merchant with his goods. For the 
idea cp. Hes. Opp. 336 M* M infitv NiVaorrcu, icapwbv 8i ^^1 (tlivpot 
dpovpa, 

43. IpM, unbidden, * by nature's gift.' rubenti mnrio«, abl. of histru- 
ment, ' shall change (L e. dye) his fleece with purple.' 

46, 47. talia wola, accus. with onrrit*, 'run through such ages;' cp. 
currimus aequor Aen. iii. 191. Some take it as voc., the Parcae speaking 
to their spindles, but addressing the ages — surely an awkward confusion : 
and tiilis in voc. is unusual, rnunine, abl. of respect with oonoord^s ; 
'the Parcae that utter in concert the fixed will of fate' 

40. lnor«iuentiini here ■>' progeny.' Cioncmlly it is used with a gen. to 
denote the embryo from which a thing springs, as Ov. M. iii. 103 vipercos 
dcntes, populi incretneniafuturi. Hence some explain ' germ of a Jove to 
come,' i. e. the child will in future reign as a Jove upon earth. Hut the 
connexion with deum sttboles is against this. 

60. miuidiiiii, i.e. the world, 'nodding with its massy dome.' The 
universe trembles with emotion at the approach of the new deity. 

61. terrMiqiii, for the quantity see Introd. p. 17. 

62. la«iMitfir, after aspice, vide, die, quaeso, and certain other similar 
expressions the ordinary construction in dependent interrogations is dropped, 
and the subordinate verb is regarded as a principal one, and put in the 
indicative. Cp. Eel. v. 6 aspice ut sparsii, etc 

53,64. tan loBg»e is virtually adverbial** /aw longinn, 'May these 
latter days of mine last long enough, and breath be granted me enough 
to sing of thy deeds.' dioere ; the regular Latin idiom would be mi dicenda 
or «/ dicam : but poets use the infinitive more freely after the analogy of 
Greek: cp. Aen. i. 527 nott ttos . . . Libycos populare Penates Vatimus. 

00-03. rlsn, ' with a smile.' The whole ^lassagc is a pmycr for the 
sfiecdy appearance of the child who is to herald the golden age, and cannot 
share its delights till he has gladdened his parents* eyes by commg into the 
world. tnUniBt, a quantity admitted in poetry : so stetiSmnt, dedtnmt. 

B a 
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. NOTES TO ECLOGUE V. 

« 

DAPHNI8. 

MENALCAS. MOPSUS. 

A RUSTIC pinging match, as Eel. iii. Two shepherds meet, and agree to 
ling on Daphnis, the ideal shepherd. Mopsus begins with a lament, 
11. 20-44; Menalcas follows with an apotheosis, 11. 56-80. The date can 
only be determined as subsequent to ii and iii, which are alluded to 
11. 86, 87. It has been thought that there is no object in imagining an 
apotheosis for Daphnis, unless he represents some other person ; and if this 
be so, the person intended must be Julius Caesar. But if this was Virgil's 
meaning, he has so carefully veiled it, that there is no internal evidence of 
reference to Caesar, except perhaps in 1. 66 (see note ad iac.). It is, 
however, at least probable that Virgil, attached as he was to the cause of 
Cocsor, should catch the popular feeling alter Caesar's munler, and embody 
it In an allegorical poem. 



1. iMiii Inflar*, 'good for breathing on.' This use of the prolative 
infinitive with adjectives is imitated from Greek, and is common in Latin 
poetry, and in post-Augustan prose ; cp. blandus dtuert Hor. Od. i. la. 11, 
(antare periti Eel. x. 3a, certa mart Aen. iv. 564. 

3. ooiuMdlmiui, so most MSS. The perfect is here used in the same 
idiomatic way as the Greek aorist, *why did we not sit;*»'why do we 
not?' (onsidimus, the ordinary tense in I^tin, has little or no authority. 

7. spandt, for the indie, after aspicc 11/ see on Eel, iv. 5a. varis, 
' scattered,' * straggling.' 

0. Ironical. He might as well try to emulate Phoebus. 

10, 11. Phyllidlfi, as Aloonls, is objective genitive — 'passion for 
Phyllis.' Jkloon, some shepherd. There was a Spartan hero called Alcon ; 
also a sculptor (Ov. M. xiii. 683), and an archer (Val. Fl. i. 399) ; but it is 
not probable that any of the^ are meant. Oodnui, mentioned also Eel. vii. 
aa, 39. The scholiasts say he was a poet hostile to Virgil ; but the name is 
probably fictitious. 

13-16. imino = filif oSv, ' nay, but.' modnlaiui »li«nub notaTl, ' setting 
them to music I marked the alternations of flute and voice ' (Con.), deinde, 
'then, if you will.' Mopsus is nettled at the mention of Amyntas, and 
Menalcas reassures him 11. 16-18. 

16. The willow has leaves of the same shape and colour as the olive, but 
is of far less value; and the Celtic reed salinnoa smells like the rose, but 
is too brittle to be woven into garlands. 

21. Il«bant. A spondee in the first foot with a pause after it gives a 
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ccitnin >lc)NV!iess And lieaviiicss lo the rhythm, and is seldom nsed by Virgil, 
except (as here and Acn. vi. 213) to suggest melancholy. 

23. atque . . » atqiM is unusual for ' both . . . and ;' Wagner (followed 
by Kennedy) denies it to be Virgilian, and takes tompUxa as a finite yerb« 
(ompkxa est. Each aiqu4 is then an ordinary copula. But cp. Sil. It i. 93 
Ilic trine effuse aipu JEnnaeae numina divae Aiqtte Acheronia vocat Stygia 
mm vate saardes, Toe»t enad^U* amter, 'calls out upon their cruelty 
with a mothers cry* (the position oltnaier being emphatic). 

87. Fo«Bo«, a cooTcntional epithet ; see on EcL i. 55. 

S8. Jotnnator, with. ace. and infin., as Aen. i. 731 ; an exceptional 
coostractioa. 

89-81. Daphnis had introduced the worship of Bacchus, with his car 
drawn by tigers, and his troops of worshippers (tlilMios), bearing the 
tbyms, a pobtlcss spear (hastMi) wreathed with vine-leaves. Armiii— , 
the worship of Bacchus being of Eastern origin. iiidao«r«, ' introduce.* 
moUilnui, ' waving.' 

86. Falas, a purely Italian deity, is again associated with the Greelc 
Apollo in G. iiL i. Virgil blends the two mythologies as he pleases. 

87. luftllT, 'unfruitful;* the original meaning ot felix being 'fruitful' 
(root FE, cp. ^vvt/eiustfenustfecundus, etc.). 

88,89. moUi, here probably «' tender,* 'soft,* in contrast to ■piiiis 
aotttts, not (asii. 50, iv. a8 and supr. 31) 'waving.* pnrpnreo perhaps 
merely ■■'bright/ of the white narcissus. But there seems to have been 
a narcissus with a [)urplc cailrc, hence suave rubvits uanisstis Clris 9^. 
pttlinnui, a prickly shrub in South Italy—' Christ*s thorn.* 

40. The meaning is, ' Scatter leaves upon the ground where Daphnis is 
buried, and plant trees beside the fountains close by.* 

43. eara&tB, an 'inscription* or 'legend,* so Acn. iii. 287. 

48, 49. AAqnlptrMi, so Pal.: this appears the better orthography. 
fluiiristnuii, i. e. Daphnis. ali«r ab illo, ' second to him/ cp. heros ab 
AthiOe ucundus Hor. Sat ii. 3. 193. 

61. tollMniui Ad aatra, ' sing of his rising to henvcu.* The reference is 
to the ' apotheosis ' which is coming (11. 56-80), whether that apotheosis be 
of Daphnis only, or of Julius Caesar. 

68. IMbpliBia, the MSS. are in favour of the Latin form Daphnitn in this 
place : but it is very questionable whether Virgil would have hitroduced -hn 
uiielided. 

64. ista, ' your coming song.* 

66. oandidiui, ' in glory,* applied to special or divine beauty. 

68. All nature rejoices at his apotheosis, as it had mourned his death 
(J4sqq.). 

68. imtoiud, ' shaggy/ * unlopped *— -even the wildest regions rejoice. 

64. dmis . . . M enalca is what the rocks and mountains say. 

66. altarlA, 'as high altars' (for sacrifice): Daphnis, as a hero, has 
ooly the conunon ara for unbloody offerings ; Apollo, the altare for victims. 
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On the view that DaphnU represents Caesar, the allusion to Phoebus refers 
to the fact that Caesar was worshipped by decree of the Senate, on the day 
before the Ludi ApoUinarts (iv. Non. lul.). His birthday was iii. Non. lul. ; 
but the Sibylline books forbad the worship of any other god on the same 
day with Apollo. 

07. I>l]ia» the same as duo in the next line, a poetical use of a distribu- 
tive numeral for a cardinal 

70. It seems difficult to trace in ftrigus and m«ssU allusion to special 
festivals. At whatever time of year we worship Daphnis, says Menalcas, 
there shall be plenty of wine. 

71. oalathlfl, not ' baskets ' as ii. 46, but ' stoups/ or perhaps flagons 
cased in basket-work, such as are common to this day in Italy. Arimdum 
was a sweet Chian wine of high repute, n^otar in apposition to Tina. 

72. Ljotiiui, from Lycta, a town in Crete «' Cretan.' 

76. InstraMmiui agros (' make our circuit of the fields ') seems to refer 
to the Atnharvalia or festival of sacrifice to Ceres for a good harvest, G. i. 
339. Lustrare»anibire {arva), whence Ambarvalia. Festivals to the 
nymphs were a Sicilian, not Italian, custom. 

80. damnaliis, 'shnlt condemn men in (i.e. bind them to pay) their 
vows* (▼otl», nbl. of rcsj)ect); ci>. votirctts Acn. v. 237. 

80. The identification of the |>oet with the shepherd (Kcl. x. Introd.) 
leads Virgil here to represent Menalcas as author of Ecl. ii and iii. If 
Julius Caesar has been meant by Daphnis, Virgil would be identifying 
himself with the singer of the ' apotheosis.' 

00. parilnui nodla atqne a«r«, ' with regular knots and brass ;* whether 
a«r« denotes brass rings or a brass tip is uncertain. 



NOTES TO ECLOGUE VI. 

VABUS. 

A COSMOGONICAL and mythological song by Silenus, extorted from him 
by stratagem by two young shepherds. This Eclogue is one of the few 
passages in Virgirs writings (G. ii. 475 sqq., Aen. i. 742-746, vi. 734- 
751 being the others) which show the hold taken upon him by his study of 
philosophy (including the germs of wh.it wc now term physical science) 
under the celebratcil Epicurean Siro; though, as is natural from his 
intimate acquaintance with Lucretius, the Eclogues and Georgics show 
many incidental traces of Epicureanism, and one of his shorter poems 
(Catalepton or Catalecta), written about 53 B. c, indicates a desire to let 
philosophy inspire all his subsequent writings. The recent example of 
Lucretius, and the precedent of the early ]X)et-philosophers and philosopher- 
poets of Greece (Empedocles, Parmenides, Xenophanes, etc.), would en- 
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coon^e the belief in philosophy u the tnie province of poetry. See Introd. 

Alfenni Yams, to whom the poem is addressed, had probably asked 
Virgil to celebrate his exploits in the recent civil wars (1. 7), and the poet 
pleads in apology the command of Apollo to devote himself to humbler 
subjects of pastoral |)oclry. The confession in 1. 3 of n youthful ambition 
to write epic poetry {rtgts €t proelia) is perhaps genuine ; and in treating 
cosmogony and mjrthology the poet indirectly shows his command over 
epic veise: but for the present hb judgment probably told him that the 
subject of contemporary wars liad better be avoided. 



1. pxlam, ' at first/ adverbial. Byraoosio, Sicilian (i.e. pastoral) poetry. 

8-5. Mir«m Talllt. This gesture, as symbolical of reminding a person, 
was the regubr mode of asUesiaiio or summoning a witness, Ilor. Sat. 
i. 9. 77. dadnotum, ' slender,' ' trivial ;* lit. ' thin spun.' It is in antithesis 
to pingiMs, and both are predicates : ' 'Tis a shepherd's part that the sheep 
he feeds be fat, the songs he. sings be thin.* 

0, 7. raper tibi enuit, ' you will have more than enough.' For the 
tmesis cp. Aeu. ii. 567 iamqUe atUo super units eram, trlatia, ' grim,' a 
fixed epithet of wars, oondcre, to ' celebrate,' ' sing of,' cp. Ov. Trist. 
ii. 336 immania Caesaris cuta condere. 

0, 10. noB ininasa, etc. ' I sing what I am bidden ; but if I find readers 
for ray pastoral strains (Iumo quoqua), your renown shall be proclaimed 
all the same (as if I had acceded to your rc<|ucsl).' Lfgai^ on the evidence 
of Priscian, is preferred by some editors ; but the future, implying confidence 
that he will be read, is more ApprQ))riatc. Varus will certainly be no loser. 
hitHmm, ' tamarisks.' 

15. iBiUtnm Taiuui, for the constr. see on Eel. i. 55. 

16. prooQl tantnm, 'just apart,' a translation of rurBbv ocaov dwcaStv 
Theocr. i. 45. For proonl-*' apart,' without the idea of 'far,' cp. Aen. 
X. S^6 procftl aerea ramis Dependet galea, 

17. oathanui, a drinking can, shaped like a beetle (irdv0a/x>f). attrita, 
'well-worn' by constant use. p«ndabat, i.e. from his hand : he was still 
holding it. 

18, 19. ape oarmiiiis Inaamt, ' had beguiled with hopes of song ;* 
cp. Aen. i. 353 vana spe hisit amatUem. Ipsia, i. e. his own. For the 
unusual position of ex. Con. compares Lucret. iii. 10 tuts exy intlute^ 
chartis, 

21. '^tMcM^vigilanti, * when he was now awake;* cp. Ter. £an. i. i. 28 
vivus vidensque pereo^ and Cic. Sest. 27, 59 (which shows it to be n pro- 
verbial expression) vivus^ ut aiunt, est et videns. 

24-20. aatis est, etc ' It is enough to have shown your power '»y/W 
potiiisse visi esth, oognoaclte, 'hear;' cp. Juv. iii. 288 cognosce proocmia 
rixae. ipaa, ' at once,* without waiting to be pressed. 
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27. in muMnun, ' in measured time;' regular utie of ifi witii aocus. to 
denote accompanying circumstances; so ierviUm in moduw^ in orbcin^ 
in victm^ etc. 

30. Orphaa, here a dissyllable. 

31 sqq. Virgil here expounds the Epicurean doctrine of the formation of 
the world, as it is explained by Lucretius in the ' De Kerum Natura.' The 
four elements of earth, air, fire, and water, are first created by the concourse 
of ' atoms ' (Mmlmt) in the ' mighty void ' (mAguiim iiutiM). Out of the 
four elements grows the world. Then earth and sea are separated ; the sun 
is formed; the clouds arise; animals and vegetables come into being. 
The phraseology is Lucretian throughout. 

32. Aainuto, ' air,' as in Lucret. i. 715. 

83, 34. Note that all the verbs from oonorcrerit (1. 34) to oadant 
(1. 38) are in the snbj. of oblique interrogation after the ut of 1. 33. ipse, 
i. e. not only the exordia, but the formed universe itself in its early stages 
(t«ii«r, of an early formation, in contrast to diirar« I. 35). •zordia, 
'origin,* 'beginning,' 'from these elements all things had a beginning.' 
miiadi orbia, 'the whole round world,' in the wider sense of earth 
and heaven. 

36, 30. ' How the soil began to harden, and shut off Nereus in the sea.' 
diir»r«, hero intmnsitlvc, n mrc use, but in Virgil's ninnucr. di«oliid«r«, 
etc., i. e. the sea is separated from the land. 

38. altiiui oadant, 'have a longer fall' (Con.), owing to the clouds 
having been raised up from the earth. The position of atqua, as second 
word in the clause, is very unusual ; hence Wagner (followed by Dr. K.) 
proposed to read lucescere solem altius^ atqtu^ etc. : but altiiis would then 
have little force. In Lucr. iii. 531 scittditur aiqtu aniino haec quoniam 
natura^ Ijichm. reads wqiu adeo^ Munro itquc aHimae\ and in two passages 
cited in Horace (Sat. i. 4. 107, Epp. i. i. 25) there is a v.l. aeque. It seems 
best, however, to admit the solecism here. 

80. inoiipiant, conjunctive, in subordination to the prccciling oblique 
interrogation. 

40. iirnaroa, act. >» ' that as yet knew them not.' It might be pass. ' as 
yet unknown ;* cp. Ov. Met. vii. j^oj^ proles iptara parentis Tac. Ann. ii. 13 
pir ocailta et vigUibiis iptara. But. the active sense is perhaps more 
poetical. There is a v. 1. ignotos, 

41-^6. Four myths are introduced— (1 ) Deucalion and Pyrrha, (a) Tro- 
metheus, (3) Ilylas, (4) I'asiphae — to represent the early history of man 
according to legend. 

41. Satumia regua, not in apposition to lapidea iaotos. 

43. ' He also tells how Hylas was left behind at the spring, and the 
sailors called for him,' etc. quo fonto r«Uctiim, lit. ' at what fountain left 
behind,* but quo is virtually adverbial, according to a tendency in Latin to 
throw an adverbial notion into adjectival form. Cp. Aen. i. 181 Anthea si 
qu€m ItutiUum wnto videat^ ' see Antheus anywhere.' 
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44. Bjl& Same. For this shortenmg of a long vowel in hiatus before 
another vowel lee Introd. p. 18. 

46. mnAmXsfwcanii Pasiphoin sise solantem^ cp. circutndat 1. 62. 

47-61. Tlrgo, of other than unmarried women, Hor. Od. ii. 8. ai nuper 
virgifiis nupiae, Pro«tid«s, danghtert of Proeteus, king of Tiryns, who 
were driven mad by Jnno, and went about lowing like cows, fklils, 
' counterfeited.* ooUo, dative. !•▼! ftont*, humatia scilicet (Servins). 

68, 64. latiui, for the constr. see on £cl. i. 55. foltiui ItyadatliOy 
a Greek rhythm: see Introd. p. zvi. pallent«B, of grass, is a mere trans- 
lation of x^^ : but the poet no doubt intended to point the contrast 
between the light green of the grass and the dark green of the ilex. 

66 seqq. dlAUdlte, etc. are Pasiphae*s words, the previous sentence 
having expressed her thoughts. She bids the nymphs guard the 'forest 
glades' (nemomm laltuB), in cose they may find tlic bull. Perhaps also 
he may be enticed by cows to the Cretan stalls (Oortjna, a town of Crete). 

61-63. poiallaiii, Atalanta, whom Ilippomencs defeated in a race by 
throwing one of the apples of the IIcs])cridcs before her. Pha«thoBtl«a«i, 
'sisters of Phaethon/ an extension of the meaning of patronymics, muaoo 
Mnarae corticis, ' with mossy bark of bitter taste ' (Con.). oiroomdAt » 
catiit circumdaias, cp. 46 above. The sisters of Phacdion, weeping for 
their brother's death, were turned into poplars according to the ordinary 
version (cp. Aen. x. 190). Alders are appropriate to the supposed locale 
of the transformation, on the banks of the Eridanns. 

64-66. Oallnm, Cornelius Callus, a Roman etjiust writer of elegies now 
lost, and friend of Pollio and Virgil. Augustus made him governor of 
Egypt, but on a reiwrt of some rash speeches he was banished, and 
committed suicide, B. c. a6, at the age of 40. See Eel. x. The intro- 
duction of his supposed interview with the Muses, as part of Silenus* 
legendary song, is of course most incongruous ; but Virgil only thinks of 
the compliment to his friend, vlro, dative. aMninrezerit, 'rose up in 
honour of,* cp. G. 11. 98. 

67. diTino oarmlne, descriptive abl. with pastor, 'the shepherd of 
god-like song.* 

68. oriaMi omatiw, ' his hair adorned,* Greek constr. of accus. after 
passive verb^ like succinciam vtguina 1. 75 below. Sec on Eel. i. 55. 

70. Aaoxaao seiii, i. e. Hesiod, of Ascra in Boeotia. Virgil attributes 
to Ilesiod the fabled power of Orj^heus (Hor. Od. 1. 13. 7-12). 

73. OttbcI, of Grynium in Aeolia, where was a temple and oracle of 
Apollo. The story of its origin was told in a poem by Euphorion of Chalcis, 
whose works Gallus translated or imitated (Eel. x. 50). 

74-77. Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, king of Mcgam, became enamoured 
of Minos, and betrayed her father's city to him. She is here confused by 
Virgil with Ilomer*s Scylla, daughter of Phorcys, who became a sea- 
monster, girt with dogs, and killed many of Ulysses* sailors as they passed 
through the straits of Messina. The same confusion is found in Propertius 
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(▼/ 4. 39) And Orkl (Fait it. 500). With Mit npplj ut mmrramrii^ 
g Of tiBin g S^jDam. DaUeklas, i.e. of Ulysses, Dnlichiun haag sd 
•• If t ^ ocsr Itluicft. 

80, 8L 'Of ber flight to the desert, sod the wbgs with whi(^ before 
depsitiii^ the onhqipyqveenhoTered over the pftbice.' tiw«p««, flip— 
■Us, i e. he dcKribes how she was metamorphosed into a biid. watey she 
takes a Uat fiuewdl ofthepaboe by flying roond iL 

84. fwlMs, ctCy 'the echoing valleys repeat to heaven the song.* 

86. asaMnoa r«terrs^ 'to ooont them over.' rrferri is prelierred hf 
Coo., as being the harder reading : bat the MSS. iavoiir rrftrrt. 

80. Olymye, ' heafen/ which was itsdf nnwilling that the dose of day 
should pat an end to the song. 



NOTES TO ECLOGUE VII. 

MXIalBOBUB. 
MEUBOBUS. CORYDON. THYRSIS. 

A GOAT-HEKDf Meliboetu, relates a singing-match between the shepherd 
Thjrrsis and the goat-herd Corydon, with Daphuis for umpire, which ends 
in the defeat of Thyrsis. It is a purely imaginary poem, modelled 00 
Theocritus (chiefly Idylls vi, vii): the shepherds are Arcadian and the 
scenery Sidlian, with the insertion of a few Italian details, e. g. the river 
Hindus. The date is uncertain. 



1 scqq. argnta, ' rustling ' or * whispering.* lloreatas aetatilms, ' in the 
bloom of thdr (respective) age.* Arcades, and therefore skilled in song 
(Ed. z. 32) ; Arcadia bdng pastoral, and Pan its patron the god of rural 
long. In ancient times Arcadia seems to have had a reputation for rustic 
stupidity, like Boeotia; cp. Juv. vii. 160 qttthl laeva parte mamillae Nil 
talit ArcadUo iuvetti. It owes to pastoral poetry, and perhaps mainly to Vir- 
gil, its Renaissance association with an ideal golden age of pastoral felidty. 

6. ' Prepared to sing and answer in a match ' (pajraa), i. e. ready to take 
either the opening or second part in on Amocbaean contest. This seems 
better than to take oaataro pares by itself, ' equal in singing and ready to 
reply.' 

0. dam, as usual, with a present tense, though the reference is to past 
time, firlgore, * spring-frosts.* 

7. at^ne here expresses the immediate sequence of one event upon 
another, where a temporal conjunction {quum) would be the more strictly 
logical way of expressing the relation between two clauses, cp. Aen. ii. 69a 



I 
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vix ea/aius trot senior t suhitoquifragore IntotmU laevum. Like the phrases 
mcigis atque, etc., this nsage points to an earlier stage of langnage, in 
which comparison and relation were expressed by simple juxtaposition 
of sentences, before the development of more elaborate grammatical 
structure and subordination of clauses. 

11. litT«Boi, the bullocks of Meliboeus, who will be sure not to stray 
from the spot. 

18. saorft, the oak being sacred to Jupiter. 

14-16. gold fko«ram,'what was I to do?' — deliberative subj.; see on 
EcL iii. ai. Aloippa, Phyliis, mates of other shepherds: Meliboeus had 
noncf of his own. Ooxjdon oum Thyraide, in apposition to oartan&an. 
' There was a grand match, Corydon against Thyrsis.* 

10. maminiMM. The Muses' function, as daughters of Mnemosyne, is to 
remember and record : ' 'twas alternate verses the Muses wished to recall.* 

Sl-84. 'Grant me to sing like Codrus; ifnot, Imust give up singing.* 
LllMtlima was a fountain on Helicon. OoAma, sec on Eel. v. ii. fkMlt : 
ant, see Introd. p. 1 7. aaora, i. e. to Tan, the inventor of the pipe. 
Disused implements were often dedicated to some patron deity : thus a boy 
coming of age gave his bulla to the Lares (Pers. v. 38) ; a girl her doll to 
Venus (ib. il. 70) ; a sailor saved from shipwreck his clothes to Neptune 
(Hor. Od. i. 4, iii. 26. 3). An epigram on Lais makes her dedicate her 
mirror to Venus — rp Ila^p rd /tiro'nTpov, Iirc2 roiri /i^k 6paa$<u Oim iOiKea, 
tirj 8* ^r w&pos 06 Sura/ioi. 

26-28. ' Crown me, in spite of Codrus' envy, and guanl mc from his 
evil tongue.' Thyisis is represented as arrogant and jealous, in contrast to 
Corydon*s modesty. He afTects to fear that Codrus may attempt to injure 
him by extravagant praise, which would provoke the jealousy of the gods. 
ultra plaeitiun, i.e. dis, 'beyond what heaven approves,' baooara, 'fox- 
glove,' a crown of which was apparently a charm against over-praise. 

29-82. 'Micon offers to Diana a boar's head and stag's horns, 
promising a marble statue if his success in hunting lasts.' These four 
verses represent an inscription attached to a votive offering ; the verb of 
offering- is, as often in inscriptions, omitted. Delia, ' of Delos,' i. e. Diana, 
pamui, a boy. vivaols, 'long-lived:' the longevity of the stag was a 
common belief^ cp. Juv. xiv. 251 cervina setucttis, hoc, 'this good luck' 
in hunting, proprinm, ' lasting,' ' durable ' (lit. ' all one's own '). tota, 
' in full length,' not a mere bust, anras evinota, for the constr. sec on 
£cl. i. 55. oothnmo, a high boot, appropriate to Ihe huntress Diana. 

88-86. 'Priapus, we offer you cakes and milk, being poor: but, if 
the lambing turns out welt, you shall have a gold instead of a marble 
statue.* Obligctl by the laws of Amocbacan singing to reply to Corydon 
with a corresponding idea, Thyrsis here fails in taste by his selection of 
Priapus as compared with Diana, and by the sudden transition from homely 
offerings to the most extravagant promises, pro tempore, ' according to 
our means,' In rSty impuvTw : so/r^ re Aen. iv. 337. 
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87-40. 'Galatea, fairer than all nature, come to me at eventide.* 
y«ilBe, 'daughter of Nereus/ a Greek form. Galatea apjiean in Theocr. 
vi and xi as the love of Polyphemus. 

41-44. 'May I be more hateful to you than all nature, if I can bear 
your absence longer. Go home, my flocks.' Immo : Thyrsis thinks be 
can improve npon Corydon's mode of address. Savdonlis: the 'Sar- 
dinian herb,* supposed to be a kind of crowsfoot, was a bitter herb the taste 
of which would distort the countenance : hence ' Sardonic smile.* 

46-48. 'My flocks shall have water, grass, and shade; summer is at 
its height.* ■onmo molllor, twv^ ftaXoMdrrtfta Theocr. v. 51 (of fleeces). 
ftdKaitds is a Homeric epithet of Cwrot, e.g. II. x. a. rara, 'chequered* 
shade, flolstltiiuii, ' the summer heat.' peoori, dative of remoter object after 
verb of defending or protecting from. 

40-63. ' Here we are by the fire, where we can defy the cold.* This 
picture is 'a sort of Dutch pendant to Corydon*s Claude Lorraine* 
(Keightley). nummnim, ' the throng * of sheep. 

68-66. ' Now all the fruit is luxuriant ; but Alexis* absence would spoil 
all.* Btaat, rather stronger and more picturesque than su/U. mum qiuM- 
flue ponub, ' its own respective fruit,' a rare but admissible Latin idiom : 
see Lach. and Munro on Lucret. ii. 37a quique {^quoqiu) sua geture. 
Some editors read qttaque for the MS. qiuMque, others make bha ablative 
and monosyllabic by synizesis. But neither expedient is necessary., et 
llnn&liub, ' even the rivers.' 

67-60. 'Everything is parched up: but Phyllis will bring refreshing 
rain.* vitio, 'disease,* a sense more common in vUUsus^ vitiare, Ziippiter« 
a personification of the sky. 

61-64. 'Each god has his favourite tree: but Phyllis loves the hazel, 
and that is l>cst of all.^ 

66-68. ' ICoch Mix)t has its favourite tree : but Lycidos will grace each 
K|)ot more.' 

70. * Henceforth it is " Corydon, Corydon " with us,' i. e. we talk of no 
one else. Others, less probably, transl., 'from that time Corydon is Corydon 
for us,* i.e. the true Corydon or shepherd minstrel. Virgil imitates Theocr. 
viii. 93 KiiK To^M Ad^Kif wafA voiftiai wpdros iytrro. 



NOTES TO ECLOGUE VIII. 

PHARMAOEUTRIA. 
DAMON. ALPUESIBOEUS. 

l^vo shepherds, Damon and Alphesiboeus, sing of disappointed love; 
Damon in the character of a youth whose mistress Nysa has jilted him for 
Mopsus : Alphesiboeus in that of a woman trying to call back her estranged 
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lover Daphnis by magical arts. The latter song, borrowed from Theocr. ii., 
gives its title to the Eclogue. Each song has ten parts divided by a reeor- 
ring burden. The dedication of the poem to Pollio, now returning from his 
campaign against the Parthini in Illyricnni, fixes its date to 39 B. c Whether 
inssis carmina coepta tuts I. 11 means that PoUio suggested the subjects 
treated of, or merely asked for another pastoral poem, we cannot say. 



8. IjaoM, lynxes were not found either in Italy or Sicily. Virgil is think- 
ing of the effect of the legendary song of Orpheus, 

4. ovirsiui, perhaps best taken as ace. of respect with mutate. Three 
passages are cited for making req:iaianiiit transitive — viz. Ciris 332 rapidos 
ttiam requieruni fiumifta cursus; Calvus, lo (cited by Servius) So/ quoqiu 
ferpeims meminU reqt^iescere atrstts; and Prop. iii. 15. 35 Inppiter AlC' 
ptenae geniinas reqiiieverat Aretes, But the first two of these may be due 
to misunderstanding Virgil here, or may be taken with mrsm ncc. of respect; 
and the ace. in Prop, might express duration. 

6, ?• in connected with snp^nui ; there is no need to suppose an aposio- 
pesis. 'Whether you are e*en now passing the rocky mouth of mighty 
Timavus* — i. e. in coasting homeward, mlhl, ethic dative : the force of it 
can hardly be given in English. sup^TMi, of ships passing a spot ; cp. 
Aen. i. 2^fonteni superare Timavi, legia, * coast along.' 

10. SophoolAO oothnmo : the high * buskin * was characteristic of 
Iragcily, as the 'sock* (joccm) of comedy. Ilcncc Milton speaks of 
'Jonson's learned sock' (' L* Allegro,' 133), and 'the bnsktned stage' of 
tragedy (' II Pcnseroso,* 103). Pollio's tragedies have been alluded to iii. 86, 
and are more particularly mentioned by Hor. Od. ii. i. 9, Sat. i. 10. 43. We 
have no means of judging how far the high praise bestowed by two great 
poets on their friend and patron was really deserved. 

11-18. pxUudpliuii, sc. mus<u\ deslnet, sc musa. The thought is 
so £umliar that the omission causes no obscurity. ti1»i, ' for you,' and so 
' with ' or ' in you : ' dat of indirect reference. Cp. Hom. IL ix. 97 (Nestor 
to Agamemnon) kp <roi filv ^^^cj, ah V 6p^oiiai, hederam, as emblem of 
poetic fame. 

16. ter«tl oliTfto, a smooth olive staff*; not the tree, which is rough. 

17-10. pnM belongs to ▼•niens ; for the tmesis cp. E. vl. 6. ooningia, 
' mirtress * or ' lady-love.* indlgno, ' unworthy * because unretumed. tos- 
tllma, ' from their witness ' (to her vows), abl. of circumstance. 

21. Mafmalios,' Arcadian/ and so 'pastoral,' from Maenalus,the mountain 
of Arcadia. The refrain is from Theocr. Idyll, i. Apx^"*"* fiovKokitcas, Mowrcu 
^iXoif Apx^f* (lotSof. 

26. 0p«remii8, ' what may wc not expect in love ? ' xptfOt spcs, some- 
times imply expectation or apprehension of something undesirable, cp. Sail. 
Cat. 30. 13 spes mu/fo aspen'or, ib. Jug. 88 Metellus contra spew suam 
laetissifiiis atnia's excipitur^ Lucan. v. 455 naufragii spes omnis abit. 
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27, 28. iuBg«Btiir, in wedlock, rather than, as some say, under the 
yoke. 'ffr7p«B, ' griffins/ fabulous four-footed birds described by Herodotus 
UL loa. Um as distinct from mvo Mqu«ati, which indicates a further 
stage of these monstrous changes. »d pooiilA->/0/fi^i. damauM, Quin- 
tilian notices this masc as a specialty of Viigil : Horace has it fem., Od. 
ii. a. II. 

20, SO. tibi duoitiir uxor, ' your bride is commg home.' The bride 
was escorted with torches (fkoMi) to her husband's house. nuoMi, the 
bridegroom flung ' nuts ' among the torch-bearers, as the bride approached : 
CatuU. Ixi. 128 neu nuces pueris neget, ttbi, ethic dative. d«serit 
B««p«nis Oetam, i. e. by rising over it. Virgil imagines a morning and 
evening star at the same time of year (U. 17, 30), an error shared by 
Catullus (Uii. 7), Horace (Od. ii. 9. 10), and other poets. 

82-36. dliTBO, ironical, ' worthy of such as you.' promUsa, ' hanging 
or falling down.' ii«o oiirar«, etc., she had broken her oath, as though 
there was no such thing as vengeance from heaven. 

87> 88. MMpilnui in nostrls, ' in our enclosure.' matr«, ' my mother,' 
as appears from the parallel passage Theocr. xL 25 ijpda$ff¥ fUw tycr^a 
rcovf, K6fa, Aylita wparor ^Hr^cs Ifif ai>v furrfi $ikota' {Kucir$iya ^AAa . . . 
Z^^^aaOai, The boy shows the way to his mother's guest. 

80. alter ab uadeolmo, the twelfth, counting inclusively. 

41. ut . . . •rror, ' how I saw ! how lost I was i what fatal folly possessed 
me 1 ' Virgil imitates (apparently misunderstanding the difference between 
in and ^■■oi^rctft) Theocr. ii. 82 x^"'' tbw^ iA kftdyrjr, &t fuv vtpi htfsh I6i^$rj 
Attkaiat; cp. ib. iii. 41 d 8* 'AToAdyra 'Ht fSfK, ^r Iftdyiy, ^t fir fia0^¥ iXar* 
tporra. Theocritus seems to have imitated Hom. II. xiv. 294 in V tdtp, Sn 
fur fpcat fnftnv^t t^pivat diup€t(6\wffty. Some editors translate the first ut as 
' when,' the second and third as * how : ' but more probably all three are 
used in the same sense. For the hiatus peril, ut cp. Rhikiope aut 1. 44 
Ix^ow, and see lutrod. p. 18. 

48-46. aoio. This and ruscio are the only cases in which Virgil seems 
to shorten the •« of i sing, pres., but he may intend their metrical value 

to be sciOf tuscio (by synizesis): cp. Aen. ix. 296. eduat, ' give him birth.' 
The present, thus used of a strictly past event, merely connects it with the. 
subject without any idea of time, cp. generat Aen. viii. 841, edtuat x. 518, 
crtai G. 1. 279. It \itit^partnies sunt, 

47-50. < The cruelty of love is an old story. He made Medea kill her 
children, but she must have been cruel too.' The apparent irrelevancy of 
11. 49» 50 has led to a suggestion that they are marginal glosses (perhaps 
by two successive readers) which have crept into the text. But the con- 
jecture is needless : the sliepherd blames Medea, and then, recurring lo his 
first complaint against love, tries to balance their respective degrees of 
cruelty : mater being throughout Medea. 

40. i.e. which was greater, the cruelty of the mother or the malice of 
the boy ? 
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65. vitro, 'even/ or 'actually.' The word denotes anything 'beyond' 
what wonld be expected. 

64. sndtat •loofexa, ' sweat amber,' cognate accus. Amber was believed 
by the andenti to be distilled from alders or poplars, for which the tamarisk 
is snbstitnted in the supposed confusion of things. 

66. Titjnui, i.e. an ordinary shepherd. 

68. flat (so the best MSS., noXjiatU) by attraction to the predicate ; ' let 
the whole earth become deep sea : ' cp. Ter. And. iii. 3. 38 amantium irae 
amaris integratio est. Virgil apparently xidstranslates (cp. 1. 44) Theocr. L 
154 wdbrra V (fraXXa (changed) 7^rocro, as if the word were Ivkkta (in the sea). 
mAdiiuii, ' mid,* i.e. ' deep * or ' open sea.' viviie, ' farewell.' 

00. lioo muaiui iiiorl«iitlB, 'my last dying gift,' i.e. his life, which 
he sacrifices for hert cp. Theocr. xxiii. ao 8a;pa roc ^¥9ov Ao(<r$ia ravra 
^fttir, r^ l/i^ fip6xw. Some editors understand muaiui to be the song : 
but the passage in Theocritus and the run of the lines are against this. 

08. Boa . . . omiMB, ' all men cannot do all things.' Virgil asks the 
Muses to sing for him the song of Alphcsiboeus, as if it were beyond 
his own powers. 

06. add*, ' bum.' The word denotes (i) to ' increase,' ' pile up ' (root 01^ 
c^, adolescens) ; e.g. Aen. vii. 71 casiis adcUt dum aliaria iaedis, Lucret. 
iv. 1337 adoUni altaria donis, (a) to 'offer,' 'sacrifice,' 'bum' in a 
sacrificial sense, as here : cp. Aen. iii. 547 lunoni inssos adolemus honorts^ 
i. *io^Jlammis adolere PenaieSf 'kindle.' In Ov. Met. i. 493 {uique leves 
itipuhe danftis adolenhtr an'stis) it ■■ simply * lo burn.' Usually the second 
sense is derived from the first, the idea of ' increasing ' being extended tu 
denote ' honouring ' by sacrifice, and so ' offering ' and ' burning.' Ihit Prof. 
Nclllcsliip prefers to suppose two distinct roots for the verb, which in its 
second and sacrificial sense he connects with the root AL seen in a/farr, etc. 
BuuMnla, ' male ' frankincense, the best kind. 

00, 07. UTOVtrnv, 'distract' (0 sanUaie), oarmina, 'charms,' * e. 
magic song. Incantations, oracles, or prophecies, ritual or legal formulae, 
and inscriptions, being, for the most part, in verse in early times, were alike 
called earmiftai cp. Cymaeum carmen £cl. iv. 4, diro carmine iurare 
Liv. X. 38. 10, lex horrcndi carminis ib. i. a6. 6. So cattere is used of 
any solenm utterance by a priest or seer, Aen. ii. 1 34, etc. ; and caniare of 
enchantments, infr. 71 ; cp. Lucan. vi. 767 cantata umbra. 

70. mizl for Ulixei, from nom. Ulixats : so Achilli Aen. i. 30. 

78. X/mokf ' three, the distributive numeral being used for the cardinal, 
as often in poetry : so also /ernes I. 77. tibi, * for,' and so ' on you ' — i. e. 
your image. It was common in magic to use the image of the person to be 
affected. 

77. ' Weave in three knots three colours,' i.e. make three knots, each of a 
different colour. 

78. mode, with imperative frequently in the colloquial language of 
Flautus and Terence, e. g. t mcdOf face mcdOf etc ' Tie them, do.* 
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•0, Hi, lly VkmMM and mm Vir(pl mfty mam two iaMgn of DuplMii 
IM in \\w. ptnillcl pftiMCe of Thcocr. (ii. a8 ^ rwrer r^ m^ f|^ 
#»r Mft^t rAM*f) • lump of wax is thrown into the fiie. ProbnUy tliodbre 
Ilk f k« j^tmtd place only two lumpt, of clay and of was^ aie WBtaat. The 
•M/^fMAce dureuit liqtuscit is agreeable to the jingling natnre of 
Miem is dissyllable l^y synizesis. 

M, ma. frnfllM, ' craclcling/ cp. I.acr, vL 1 1 2/rttgih's smtiims ekm 
ithA /ragor^frtutut, tic, of sound. The crackling of bay-leases ob the five 
was a (c«fffd omen, in Daphaide, <in the case of Daphnb' (M A i hft h 
'Ht^rfj, il t%)t and so indirectly ' against ' him. So fir htU Aea^ tL 390, 
//^ /(^/r^ //I /^ ftomifi^ fomuerunt fuius oratioutm appnhani CacL U. G. 
vii, >f : cp. the phrase ardere in aliqua, 'to bom with lore "for" or 
" f//ward«/' * In all these examples the local ablat. with in exp ff ets the 
«A^jA m which tn with regard to which something takes place, as if it were 
the circumstance in or under which. The idiom is qoite Lathi, and we 
imA wA safi|*<^MM that Virgil takes any liberty in order to lepceienl M 

M HO, Virgil seems to have in his mind a well-known dca uiptl oo in 
Y^itcrctiiis (ii. 355-366) of a cow seeking her lost calC 

Ml. This vcrsCf according to Macrobins (Sat vi. t\ is borrowed entire 
from VaHus, 1)c Mcntc Cacsaris, Non amtus illam m<dii, nan ardua 
iardant, Pfntita nee serai vteminit decedere noeti ; and Ribb., Kenn., etc 
w'/iild remove the comma after pardita, confining it to the latter danse. 
Kut Virgil's fioetic taste is seen in the greater effect which he gives to the 
word, thos hanging, as it were, between two danses. daoada fg a aooti, 
' make way for tlie night/ i.e. retire at night-fall. The same phrase oocors 
f#. iii. 467 : cp. also G. iv. 33 decedere ealori, < avoid the heat* 

01 93. exnTiaa, 'relics.' debent, * owe Daphnis to me/ i.e: bmd him 
to come lisck. 

06, 00. Fonto stands loosely for Colchis, the country of the enchantress 
Medea: so serpens Pontims Juv. xiv. 1 14 of the guardian of the golden fleece, 
pliurima with Baactmtnr ; < they grow in abundance.' 

07-00. lupnin flert The superstition that some men could become 
wolves CAviraK^/Mnr/a) was common down to the Middle Ages ; cp. the story 
of Lycaon, Ov. Met. i. 209. alio, ' to another's field' (lit. in other directions). 
'I'hc [)ractice of fruges excantare was, according to Pliny (xxviii. a), 
actually forMddcn in the XII Tables. 

101. oinarea, the object of throwing the ashes into the stream is not 
quite clear, but it is obviously a powerful charm. The turning away is to 
avoid the sight of something 'uncanny;' cp.d<rT/>^^air ^^/icutik Aesch.Cho. 
99, ainhit V d9oy6c<fH rpawioOat Hom. Od. v. 349. See the description in 
Ov. Fast. V. 435 sqq. of an old Roman form for * laying a ghost,' in which 
the same symbolical actions occur, riro fluenti, * into the stream/ poetical 
dat. of recipient for the usual prep, and case. 

106. The sudden blaze was a good omen, smouldering was a bad one; 
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q>. Soph. Ant. 1006 ht h\ 9vi»6roi¥ ^U^orof od« ika/iwtv, dkK* iwl <rwo9f 

107» 108. HjlMCy 'Growler,* a dog*s name: generally received cor- 
rection for MSS. Ifylas, «aX MBMit, for the hiatus see Introd. p. 18. 



NOTES TO ECLOGUE IX. 
MOEBI8. 

LYCIDAS. MOERIS. 

This poem refers to the fortunes of Virgirs farm and his trouble at being 
ejected from it ; whereas Eel. L represents him as restored to his property. 
Assoming ix. to be written later than i., it has been supposed that after the 
joomey to Rome and restitution to his farm (Eel. i. 30-45) ^^^ re-entry to 
possession was opposed by an intruding soldier, and that he had to make a 
second journey to Rome to obtain a second grant of restitution ; this second 
expulsion being that which is referred to here. There is, however, no 
mention in Suetonius' Life of Virgil, or other ancient authorities prior to 
Servius, of a double ejection : and Probus (whose account is clearer and 
more consistent than that of Servius) considexs that Eel. ix., which is a 
complaint of injury, should be placed before Eel. i., which is nn expression 
of gmtUude for redress of the injury. If we adopt this view, Eel. I. refers 
to the final (and only) restoration of Virgirs property ; and the words of 
ix. 7-10 imply that in the first instance Virgil had hoped (perhaps with 
Pollio*s help) to keep his farm, but was after all ejected. And if the 
ejection here spoken of was the sectmd within a few months, why is it 
spoken of as an unlooked-for thing {quod numquam veriii sumus 1. 3) I 

Moeris, a servant of Menalcas, relates to Lyddas how his master is 
threatened with dispossession. Lyddas deplores the misfortune of such a 
poet, and as they walk to the city recites snatches of Menalcas' poetry, 
Moeris repeating other passages. The framework is suggested by Theocr. 
Idyll viL, in which Lyddas and Simichidas (Theocritus) walk and sing 
together. Its object appears (11. 26-39) ^^ ^ ^^ enlist the interest of 
Alfenus Varus, whom Suetonius expressly mentions as instrumental (with 
Pollio and Callus) in securing Virgil's restoration to his property. Some 
have held that Eel. vi. (q. v.) was the fulfilment of the promise in 1. 27. 



2. vivi penrenimuB nt, 'we have liVed to hearwhat we never feared — a 
stranger occupant of our farm saying, *' It is mine ; be off, you former 
holders.** ' The confused order expresses Moeris* perturbation. 

6. neo in certain formulae (as fiec bttie vertat here) seems to retain its 

C 
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original force as a simple negative (■>##« strengtlieiied by demoostimtive ce). 
So tt€c-0phtus, res ucc mancipi^ etc. Cp. in the XII Tables« cui sutts Meres 
fiec escU, si mlptatus tuc escit, etc. ; Cic Leg. iiL 3. 6 nee oMictittm civcm 
coerceto, mlttimnB, Mocris is represented as carrying the kids to the 
neighboaring town (Mantua), where the usurping proprietor resides. 

7-10. 'I thought your master*s poetry had sa^ed his property:' see 
above, subduoerey *to draw themselves up from the plain.* Both this 
and ingum damltiere express the slope, one regarding it from bdow, the 
other from above. Translate : ' From where the hills begin to rise and let 
down the ridge with gentle slope.* cacumina in apposition to ftfos. 

18. Ohaonlaai i. e. of Dodona in Epiros, the coontry of the Chaooet— 
a conventional epithet. 

14-16. inoldere, 'cut short ;' i.e. to yield to the usurping soldier before 
he lost his life, qiuummque {raiione\ * anyhow.* siiilstra, and therefore 
credible ; cp. Cic Div. i. 39. 85 Quid (habet) augur, (ur a dextra cmrmu^ 
a sinistra comix faciat ratwn ? bio, 88c, the speaker himself. So frequently 
in the colloquial language of Plautus and Terence hie homo^* myseUl* 

17, 18. cadit ini 'is the lot or part of/ and so ' applies to,' < is ponible 
in :* Cic. Sull. 27 cadit in hunc hominem ista suspido, Har. R. a6 in eum 
ccuiit hoc vcrbum ftiaxime, tna solatia, ' the pleasure you give us.' 

21. *0r who would sing the songs I lotcly stole in secret from your lips?' 
tlbi is Menalcas, i.e. Virgil; and 11. 23-25 are a close version of Theocr. 
iii. 3-5 : hence * Virgil must be understood as indirectly praising himself as 
the Roman Theocritus ' (Con.). 

23, 24. dnu redeo, ' while I am on my way home ;* cp. Ter. Ad. ii. i. 4a 
deliUra hoc dum redto, inter airendum, Ik rj; IXavrciv, * while driving them.' 

20. immo, ' nay, listen to this.* naodnm, < and that not finished' (Gk. 
im{ raOra), showing the loss which lovers of song would have suffered in the 
poet's death. 

27, 28. The lands of Cremona had first been confiscated for the troops, 
and as they proved insufficient, a portion of the Mantuan territory was also 
taken (niminm vioiiuk Oremonae). Virgil evidently hopes that through 
the aid of Varus the Mantuan territory may be restored, aupor^t* 
supersit, as often. 

SO. aio, a common formula of adjuration »< so may it be, according as;' 
cp. the biblical phrase ' So may God do to me, if ... ' Translate : * If you 
would have your swanns avoid the yews of Corsica.' Oymeas taxoa, 
'Corsican yews,* Kvfwos being the Greek name for Corsica. Corsica does 
not seem to have been famous for yews, but its honey was notoriously bad ; 
and as yews were bad for bees, Virgil, with a poet's freedom, ascribes it all 
to yew trees. 

34. yatem. This, the oldest term for a poet, according to Varro and 
£nn. Ann. 222, was discarded on the introduction of Greek literature for 
the Greek 'poeta' (iro(f;n}t), which is applied to themselves by Ennius, 
Naevius, and Pacuvius, and to Homer by Ennius: iHitcs being relegated 
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to the signification of soothMjen^' ' oracle-mongers/ and the lilce, in \irhich 
fcnse it is used by Lncr. i. 109 minis obsistere vaium^ Hor. Epp. ii« i. 26 
nmwsa volunmta vaiutn, Cic N. D. i. ao. 55 haruspices^ augures, harioH^ 
votes, tmtieciorts. In later times votes came to mean a proficient in any 
art, legum votes, etc. Virgil and other writers brought it into honour again 
as the old word for an inspired bard, something higher than poeta — and 
such is its force here. Lycidas acquiesces in the title of po«ta (versifier)| 
but disclaims that of ▼»t«s (poet). 

86. ▼aztns, a distinguished epic and tragic poet, and friend of Horace 
and Virgil, whose Aendd he edited along with Tucca. Oiiiii% a poet and 
fiiend of Catullus, and author of the epic Smyrna. He is said by Plutarch 
to be the Cinna who was killed through mistake by the populace after the 
assassination of Caesar. If so, he would be dead when this Eclogue was 
written. But Plutarch's statement is rather doubtful. Azumt, an indifferent 
poet, whose name is here punned upon ; cp. Cinnaque procacior Anser 
Orid. Trist ii. 435. 

87i 88. lA ftiro, 'that is what I am about;* id agcrc, hoc agcrt'^^Kxi be 
btent 00;* cp. Hoc agf, a formula to bespeak silence at religious rites : alias 
ns ogere, < to be inattentive ;* hoccine agisi 'do you hear me ?' wX TalMua, 
' in the hope that I may be able.' 

80. BABi, frequent in interrogations, expressing wonder or emotion. In 
this sense it is joined to interrogative words, quisfuwi, quioftam, ubittam, 
etc.; and sometimes, as here, separated from the interrogative word ; cp. 
Plant. ISacch. v. 1. aS quitl tibi cxfiHo nam, obsccro, aegre est 1 

40. pnrvmrtiim, 'bright,' without reference tu colour; cp. Tib. iii. 5. 4 
purpureo vere, Tlicocritus has Xwicbv tap xviii. a 7. 

48. iaaaiii, etc., ' let the wild waves lash the shore,' in contrast to the 
peace on land. 

44, 46. qnilA, qjoMm, * what about the verses which . . . ?* poza, ' serene,* 
' dondless.* Biiin«ro« . . . t*B«ram, ' I remember the time, if I only could 
recall the words^' a common form of expression, the proper apodosis (et 
canerem) being omitted. Cp. Sail. Jug. 3 1 mutta me dehortontur, ni studium 
reipubiicae snperet. 

40. uitiquos, applied poetically to oztiui instead of aigiionuii, ' the 
risings of the old constellations.' 

47. MitniBi, the luiium sidtts (Hor. Od. i. la. 47), a comet which 
appeared in 43 B. c. at the games given in honour of Julius Caesar, and was 
hailed as a sign of his apotheosis. Dionaal, sprung from Dionc, mother of 
Venus; the Caesars claiming descent from lulus, son of Aeneas, son of Venus 
and Anchises. 

48, 40. quo, 'through whose influence,' lustrum, abl. flriknder«iit, the 
subj. marks the result of its appearance — ' a star to make the fields all glad / 
with com, and the gra|)e take deeper colour on the sunny hills.' dnoerot, / 
cp. Juv. ii. 81 ttvotpte I'onspcda livorem dm it ab uva\ il denotes the 
gradual drawing on of the colour. 

C 2 
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60. pom*, ' fntit,* here of pears. 

61. liDrt, 'destroys.* Anlmnm, 'memory,* cp. the phrases in ofitfuo esse, 
ex aniffUf efflttere, 

62. eoiid«r«, ' to see (l^^'^S days) to their close,* cp. Hor. Od. iv. 5. 29 
Cotidit quisque diem collUnu in suis^ Lncr. iii. 1090 vivenUo condere soicku 

68-66. obUta, m passive sense. Many deponents have this double use 
of the perf. part., e.g. adeptus, c0$ifertm, expertm^ ffieditatus, opinatus^ etc. 
lupi, etc., alluding to the superstition that a man meeting a wolf and not 
catching its eye first was struck dumb, which Pliny (viii. 54) speaks of as 
Italian : but it is alluded to in Plato, Rep. i. p. 336. 

66. satla with saep*. 

66. <By such excuses to a distant time you put my longings off' (Kenn.). 

67. a«q:aor, i. e. the sea, the scenery shifting about from Italy to Sicily 
at the will of the poet. 

68. TWitosi mnrmurls aura*, ' the breath of the murmuring wind/ 
a poetical variety for murmurantis vettii aurae. 

60-62. hino ad«o, *just at this point,' adeo being here a particle of 
emphasis. See on Eel. iv. 11. Bianorla, according to Senrins the founder 
of Mantua, otherwise Oenus. atrinffimt, 'strip' the leaves. tamMi 
yaniamus, 'nil the same,' referring to a snppresseil thought, qiuu/tvis 
canentes moremnr. 

64. uaqua with eamua, *go straight on.' 

66. fluwa, ' burden,' i. e. the basket in which Moeris is carrying his kids. 

66. puir et, for the quantity see Introd. p. 16. 



NOTES TO ECLOGUE X. 

GALLUS. 

This poem was written by Virgil to condole with his friend Cornelius 
Callus (see note to Eel. vi. 64) on the faithlessness of his mistress Lycoris 
or Cytheris, to whom Callus had addressed most of his elegies, as Pro- 
pertius to Cynthia or TibnUus to Delia. Callus is represented as dying for 
love, receiving visits of sympathy from rural deities, and singing his hope- 
less love-plaint to Arcadian shepherds. The poem is modelled on the 
latter part of Theocritus i. As in Eclogue i, the identification of shepherd 
and i)oet leads to some confusion of ideas ; Callus being represented as at 
the same time a soldier and a shepherd, in the camp in Italy and under a 
rock in Arcadia. The date of the poem is about 38 B. c, when Agrippa 
was leading an expedition into Caul and across the Rhine, with which 
Callus* rival is supposed to have gone (I. 23). 



1. Arethiuia, the fountain at Syracuse, was conventionally the pastoral 
fountain. 



BUCOLICS. ECL. X. 2-34. 37 

S. Md 41UM togat, ' but for Lycoris to read also/ and be moved thereby 
to pity. 

4, 6. Bio, cp. Ed. ix. 30, note. Doris amara, ' the brackish Dorian 
stream ' (Shelley, ' Arethusa *), i. e. the sea nnder which the legend made 
Arethosa fly from the river god Alphens. Doris was wife of Nereus, and 
is here pat for the sea in general. 

e. Mlliflitos, < sorely vexed ' or < tried.' 

8. rMpoBdmii, ' echo.' 

9-19. From Theocr. i. 66 sqq., where the nymphs are mentioned in con- 
nection with Daphnis, married to a Naiad. Here they take the part of the 
Muses, and so are connected with Parnassus, etc. Milton imitates this pas- 
sage in 'Lyddas,' II. 50-55, ' Where were ye, nymphs . . . .' etc 

10. p«rib«i. So most MSS. The indie, is required by the sense, which 
is purely temporal, without any logical connection with the principal clause. 
iaditfBO, ' unworthy,' because unrequited, as in Eel. viii. 18. 

19. JLoiiio, Greek form of fcm. sing ■> Boeotian, Aonia being a district in 
lk)cotia. Agaalpp*, a fountain on Mount Helicon, sacred to the Muses. 
For the Greek rhythm see Introd. p. 18. Most MSS. and grammarians 
read Aoniae Aganippaex but the Greek forms might easily have been 
misunderstood and altered. 

13. lanri, etiam, for the hiatus see Introd. pp. 17, 18. 

10, 17. Boatri, ' us shepherds,' i. e. Virgil himself and Gallus, as pastoral 
poets. ' The sheep are content with us, and even you may be content with 
tlicnt,' i. c. with your assoclnlion with pastoral )K)ctry. 

10. upilio or Opilio, contracted from mn-pU-io^ Cik. ofo-v^-oc cp. 
htihtUf hcbtis, atibnlci, ' swine-herds,' so the MSS., hubiiUi being a conjec- 
ture of Renaissance critics. 

SO. u-vidoa hilMnia da glaade, ' dripping from the winter acomsy' i. e. 
firom gathering or steeping ihem. Acorns were steeped daring the winter 
for fodder, Cato 54. 

24 seqq. a^asti hoiiora, descriptive abl., ' with rural garland on his 
head,' explained by 1. 25. qnaaaana, ' nodding, 'because the femlae and lilia 
were so large and long, cp. Lucr. iv. 587 Pima semiferi capitis velamitta 
piassans, 

27. abnli, 'elder;' minlo, 'vermilion,' a mineral dye. Pliny says it 
corresponds to the Greek itlKros (vrj€t luXrormpuifot Hom. Od. ix. 125), and 
was used for painting statues of the gods or the bodies of triumphant 
generals. 

31. tamen, ' yet,' the suppressed thought ' though I perish ' being easily 
supplied. For a similar usage cp. Aen. iv. 329 si quis mihi parvulus aula 
I.udertt Aciuas^ qui tc tamcn ore refen'tt. 

34. olim, 'hereafter,' ' in lime to come.' Ktymologicnily the word is a 
locative from Hie (»'at that time'), and is sometimes use^I, as here, to 
denote future lime. Cp. Aen. i. 203 forsan et haec oiim mciniiiisse 
iiivabit. 
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86. fniSMm, ' had I been (at lirst):' MMt 1. 37, iac«r«t 1. 40, etc show 
what might now be going on. 

38. ftiror, ' flame/ i. e. ' love.' 

40. The mixture of willows with vines is strange, unless we may suppose 
that the willow was sometimes used for training the vine upon. Some put 
a comma after Mdio«s, as if the sense were ' now amid willows, now be- 
neath the vine.* Forb. suggests willows at the foot of a slope on which 
vines are planted, making suli « ' lower down than,' ' below.' 

48. ooiunimer«r continues the construction of ifto«rttt, oaAtar«t, above: 
' Here might we decay together by mere lapse of years.* a^mm in Virgil 
« ' time of life/ the notion of old age being determined by the context. 

44. Xartla, gen. after amor, i. e. a rival (lassion which has kept Gallus 
away from his love, and led to her deserting him. He was perhaps engaged 
in Italy under Octavianus against Sex. Pompeius. 

40, 47. neo sit, a prayer, ' would I might not believe the tale.* ta&tuaa, 
i. e. taniam calamitatem. AlplnMi ii1v«b. The Roman poets dwell on the 
savage and dangerous aspect of mountains, hardly ever on their beauty, cp. 
saevas Alpes Juv. x. 166. 

60, 61. Ohaleidloo, of Cluilcis in Euboea, from whence came Euphorion, 
a mythological poet of Alexandria, B.c. 320, whom Gallus imitated or trans- 
lated: Quintll. x. I. 50 QnUf liuphoriotum trafmbimus, qttcM nisi ^ra^ 
basset VirgiliuSf idem nufiquam certt canditorum Chakidict versu car^ 
minum fecisset in Btuolicis nutitiotutn, modulabor, 'I vrill set (or 
* attune ') to the Sicilian shepherd's pipe,' i. e. adapt to the pastoral model 
of Theocritus. 

68. pati, absolutely, ' to suffer.' 

64. The language and rhythm of this line appear imitated from Lucr. 
i- 353 Arborihus^ cresattU ipsae fetuqtu gravantur, the sense being alto- 
gether different. Virgil's mind seems to be, as it were, so saturated with the 
language of Lucretius that he half unconsciously reproduces its rhythm and 
very words, without any connection of idea. See on G. i. 158. 

67. 60. ParthenloB, of Mount Parthenius in Arcadia. Fartho and 
Oydonla (Cretan) are artificial literary epithets : see on Eel. i. 55. 

61. d«iui UU, i. e. Amor, 

68. ooiio«dit«, * away with you ! ' 

66, 66. Hebmm. This was one of the first ice-boimd rivers that the 
Romans encountered, Hehnis nivali compede vincttts Hor. Epp. i. 3. 3. 
Sitlionias, of Sithona in Thrace : Sithonia iiive Hor. Od. iii. a6. 10. 

69. Amor: ot, for the scansion see Jntrod. p. 16. 

70-74. diva«, see note to 11. 9-1 a. maxima, ' of highest worth/ ' most 
precious.' ■• suliileit, ' grows up.' 



GEORGICS. 
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NOTES TO BOOK I. 

The subject of the first book of the Georgics is agricultnre. After an 
invocation of the rural deities and of Octavtanos Caesar (1-42) Virgil 
proceeds to describe the process of sowing (43-117) ; shows how, since the 
golden age, toil and labour are the lot of mankind (118-159); S>^^^ ^'^ 
account of the plough and other implements, the thresliing-floor, and the 
method of choosmg seeds (160-303) ; and enumerates the seasons for sowing, 
with a digression concerning the five zones and the sun's passage through 
the zodiac (204-351). The various employments suitable for the difieient 
days and seasons are next recounted (252-310), and the importance of 
observing the weather insisted on (31 1-350) ; then follows a long description 
of the signs of the weather, taken from the Diosemeia of Aratus (351-463); 
and this leads to the conclusion of the l)Ook, which consists of an cnumcm- 
tion of the signs which portended the death of Julius Caesar, a lament 
over the miserable state of the Roman Empire, and a prayer to the gods 
that Octavianus Caesar may be spared to restore prosperity. 



1-4. Dedication of the poem to Maecenas, with a rough enumeration of 
the subjects to be treated of— viz. agriculture (Book I), the cultivation of 
vines (II), the care of cattle (III), and of bees (IV). 

1, S. la«te« Beirctea, according to Cicero, was a common expression 
among the country people. ' What makes the cornfields smile.' ulmUi ; 
vines were commonly trained on elms. 

8, 4. q:iii cnltiui, ' what treatment for keeping cattle ;' habeftdis must be 
supplied with apibnji. p«oorI, apilms, on the hiatus see Introd. p. 17. 

6. hlnoaB^x hoc tempore^ * now.' 

6. Inmlna, i. e. the sun and moon. Are they here identified with, or 
distinguished from, Liber and Ceres, 1. 7 ? In favour of the identification is 
the express statement of Macrobius, Sat. 1. 18, and the aVi'kwardness of the 
asyndeton between 11. 6 and 7 : against it, the uncertainty whether as a fact 
Bacchus and Ceres were so identified in tlie mysteries. On the whole it 
seems best to separate Liber and Ceres from lamina, and accept the want 
of a connecting particle, as after 1. 15. 
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8, 0. dubOBiam, a conventional q^ithet, Chaonta being a district of 
Epirus, where were the celebrated oak forests of Dodona. poonla, 'dranghts.' 
Aoheloia : Achelous, said to be the oldest of rivers, represented water in 
general : Eur. Andr. 167 x<P^ cwilpowrai^ 'Ax<^^Sov ^aor, 

10. prm«s«iiti% * powerful/ the power of the ancient gods being depen- 
dent on their actnal presence : cp. Aen. ix. 404 /u, dea, tu praesats nostro 
succurre labori, 

12. ooi, ' for whom/ < at whose bidding.' prima, adverf>ial. 

14, 15. oQltor ii«monun, ' dweller in the woodland,' i. e. Aristaeos, the 
hero-god, said to have taught men bee-craft, and worshipped in the island of 
Ceos or Cea with the attributes of Zeus himself. Xmx o«iitam, for an 
indefinite number. 

16. ipse emphasises Pan as the great rural god. < Thou too, great Pan.' 

10. pu«r, Triptolemus, said to have leamt the art of ploughing from 
Ceres. 

20. all radios, ' torn from its roots.' 

21>28. ta«ri « a verbal subst. in nom. case — quibus studium est rb dypovt 
ipvXdaaw, Boa olio Mmine, abl. of circumstance, ' where no seed has 
been sown.' aatis, dat. pi. oisaia^ * sown crops.' 

24. tuqiM ad«o, 'and thou above all.' See on Eel. iv. 11. 

26. iiUMxtiuii Mt. Note the scries of oblique interrogations depending 
on this phrase ; (i) quae aint, (a) ▼elisne . . . aooipiat, (3) an Teniae . . . 
emat, (4) anne . . . addae. Translate : 'And thou above all, of whom we 
know not in what house of gods thou art in time to sit, whether it be our 
Caesar's pleasure to watch over cities and take charge of earth, that so the 
whole mighty world may welcome thee as the giver of its increase and lord 
of its changeful seasons.* 

28. maiema, i.e. of Venus, the ancestress of the Julian family. 

20. Teniae, here **' become.' Cp. Juv. ii. 83 (quoted by Con.) puffto 
repatie vcnit turpissivnis,' 

30. niunina, 'divine power,' both in sing, and plnr., literally the nod by 
which a god declared his will. 

31. Caesar, if a sea-god, is to marry one of the Oceanides, and to receive 
from Tethys as a dovrry the kingdom of the sea. 

32. tardis, ' the slow-moving months,* whose pace will be accelerated 
by the new star ; not specially of the summer months with their long days. 
Con. aptly quotes from Cowley's * Davideis :* 

* Tlie old dnidging Sun from his long-beaten way 
Shall at thy voice start, and misguide the day.' 
33-35. Briffonen, the daughter of Icarius, who hung herself in grief for 
her father's death, and became the constellation Virgo. The loooe here 
indicated is that of the constellation Libra, under which Augustus' birth 
took place. In the old calendars Libra was omitted, and two spaces given 
to the Scorpion with outstretched claws (ohelae, Gk. xi^^)* irovsK which 
the lialance was himg. Virgil im.ogines the Scorpion to draw in his claws 
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and leave his 'tmdue share of heaven' (o»ali iuate plus parte), thus making 
room for Angnstns as a new sign. The Balance symbolises jnstice : so that 
there is special flattery in assigning this place to the Emperor. 

86, 87. BABi refen to a suppressed thought — 'except in Hades.' speraat 
is better and has more authority than sperent, * Tartarus does not think of 
aspiring to such an honour ; and may you never wish for empire there.' 
Tanlaty optative. Air» enplAo, *wild desire '(the phrase recurs Aen. vi. 
373, ix. 185), i. e. so intense a desire for empire on any terms as to wish to 
rule even in Hades. 

41. meemii with misaratna. 

43. in g radara, sc divino muntri, ' assume the god.' 
48. eanlfl, ' still white with snow.' 

44. 'And the soil grows soft and crumbling beneath the west wind.' 
laphjro, abl. instr. pntrls, proleptic, expressing the result of ■• rasolvit. 

46, 46. mihi, ethic dative, aratxo, dat. after ingamara, * Then would 
I have the bull begin to pant over the deep-driven plough.' The words 
dapxasso, attritna, aplandasoara, all point to the thoroughness of the 
ploughing. 

47-49. MngBMy here ' land ' or ' field.' damum {fiff) is a strengthening 
particle, like adeo 1. 34 : ' that land above all.' Its temporal meaning 
'at length' is only in connection with temporal words, e.g. nunc dtmum, 
iutK demum^ etc. In Ms . . . aaiudt Virgil appears to recommend four 
ploughings— three usual, in spring, summer, and autumn, and one additional 
for strong land, in the previous autumn. mpamBtar///;//V;r soltntt Mmve 
frequently burst' It answers to the Greek ' frequentative ' aorist. 

61, 62. morem, ' temper.' patrioa ooltnsqua habitnaqua looomm, 
' the traditional culture and aptitude of the localities.' 

64. aagatas, here ' crops.' falioioa, ' more abundantly :' see on Eel. v. 37. 

66. arboral fatiia, ' forest growths.' 

66. Tmolnfl is in Lydia, whereas Cilicia was famous for saffron : but 
Virgil designates Western Asia loosely by the name of a well-known 
mountain. 

67-69. mittlt. On indie, sec note on Eel. iv. 5a. mollea, ' un warlike.* 
BUdi, stripped for working in the forge. Bliaflnm palmas •qnarum, 
' palms that mares of Elis win ' — i. e. ' victorious mares of Elis,* contending 
in the Olympian games. 

60, 61. oontlnao, Gk. «6^, ' from the first and onward.' lagaa, ' con- 
ditions.' foadera, ' laws ' ofhature, as Lncr. i. ^%6foedera naturae^ ii. 254 
fail foedera, 'Such is the chain of law, such the eternal covenant with 
whidi Nature has bound certain climes/ 

68. dumm, as being sprung from stones, argo, i. e. since this is 
Nature's law. 'Work, then, and fulfil your destiny.* laoentaa, 'turned 
up and exi^oscd.' pnlvemlenta, the epithet is transferred by ]K>etic 
licence from glaabas to aaatas. aollbiui, abl. instr. ' Let the cUkIs Ijc 
ex|H>sed for summer to Imke them to du^^t with the sun's full hent.' 
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67-70. mil, ' just at the actnal rising of Arctanis.' The true rising of Arc- 
tunis was September 8, the apparent Sept. a i. rasp«ad«r«, * to lift it with 
a light furrow/ i. e. raise it lightly so as to leave it hanging, illio, ' in the 
former case* {^ngtte solum 1. 64) ; hio,' in the latter* {tellus ttofifecunda), 

71-76. ' You will likewise (iA«m) let your fields at intervals (altemis) 
lie fallow aAer reaping (toiuHUi) and suffer the lazy soil to harden by 
inaction (litti duroso«r«) ; or (if you cannot affonl this) you will at 
another season sow yellow com in the soil (ibi), from which you have 
previously raised a rich bean-crop with its rattling pods . . . etc.* Viigil 
seems to recommend occasional fallowing as a rule ; or, where this is not 
convenient, a ' leguminous * crop of |)eas, beans, lupins, or the like, for a 
spring crop, to be followed by a sowing of com in autumn — the stalks of 
such a crop being ploughed in or bumt on the field as manure for the com 
crop. L^[uminous crops are specified ; for (enim 1. 77) flax, oats, or 
poppies only exhaust the soil (itmnt), and the land might as well lie fallow 
as have them. noralMi, lit. ' fallow-lands,' here used somewhat artificially, 
as the lands would not be fallow till after they had ceased to produce crops, 
■itn (from sittOf to let alone) here denotes the ' inaction * or ' idleness * of 
fallow land, tristls, 'bitter.* BllTaiii soiuuitem, 'rustling thicket,* a 
phrase to denote the rich crop of lupin. 

70. altemlB, ' by changes (of crops) the strain (of producing two croiit 
in succession without an interval of fallow) is lightened;' only you must 
not spare manure. 

80. piUUat, ' because the work is dirty ' (Sidg.). 

82. lio qaoq;ae. ' By this method as well (as by Allowing), the soil gets 
rest under the change of crops ; nor are you meanwhile vrithout retum from 
your land, because nnploughed * — i. e. you get your crop of vetch, etc. 

84 sqq. A way of improving poor (vtcrllea) land is to bum the stubble 
upon it, the result being advantageous in different ways to different soils. 
Con. wrongly takes vtcrllea as « ' reaped,* ' with nothing but the stubble 
left on it.* 

89-03. emmewk relaxat ■piramenta, ' opens hidden pores.* dozat, sc 
Urram, ▼•&»■, ' passages ' or ' channels.* tennes, * thin,* ' fine,* and so 
' searching * rains, rapid! solia, ' the fierce burning sun : ' see on Eel. ii. 
10. p«iietrabil«, in active sense 'piercing,' cp. Lucr. i. 494 penctraU 
frigM\ and for similar use of forms in -bilis, Hor. Od. i. 3. 2 a Occano 
dissociabili, etc. adurat, by zeugma with pluvlae, with which wonl the 
general notion of ' injuring * miu»t be supplietl. 

95, 96. ▼imineas orataa, ' osier hurdles,* dragged over the ground after 
the clods had been broken with the rastrttm (a hoe or rake). The whole 
process was called occaiio, n»qn<qwam (not luquidquatn or nequicqutmi) 
is the form in all the best MSS. and editions. It is from quiquatn the old 
abl., cp. nequfiquam, 

97-99. The process of ' cross-ploughmg * is here distinguished from that 
of harrowing, as if they were not applied by the same person or to the same 
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land ! bat Virgil does not mean to do more than distinguish between them. 
proseisso, technical term for the first breaking np with the plongh. t*rg», 
the 'ridges* of clods thrown np by the plough, in obUquum T«rso 
aratro, ' by cross-ploughing/ lit. ' with plough turned at right angles (to 
its former course).* imparat, ' lords it over * the fields, i. e. forces them to 
own his rule. This and other expressions {stthigerCf ronipcsreit^ exercere)^ 
applied to ngricuUuml ojicrations, illustmtc the conception of a constant 
struggle against the reluctant forces of Nature, which Virgil derives from 
Lucretius. Cp. Lucr. v. 206-212 : 

Quod supcrest arvi^ iamen id natnra stia vi 
seniibus obducat^ ni vis httmana resistat 
rniai causa valido rotisucta hidenti 
ingemerc et terrain pressis proscittdere aratris, 
si non fecundas vertenies vomere giehas 
terraique solum suhigentes cimus ad ortus, 
sponte sua ntqucatti Hquidas exisUrc in auras. 

100. solirtitia, ' summers.' When used by itself, without the addition 
otaesiivum, hibentutn, etc., the word denotes the jf/////;ir/' solstice. 

102. llTsia, especially the region about Gargarus, was proverbial for 
fertility, aiillo ta&tiun OQltn, ' never does Mysia show itself off so well/ 
nulla cultu being used loosely ass ' under no circumstances.' Some editors 
transl. 'no cultivation will malce Mysia so fertile as a dry winter:* but if 
thb is the meaning, it is obscurely expressed. 

104, 106. oomminiui, the image is tliat of the Roman soldier first 
throwing his spear (laeto Miuln*), and then attaclcing at close quarters. 
mit, * levels,* * throws down,* as Aen. ix. 516 mol^m volvtmtqut ruuvtqiu\ 
elsewhere (G. ii. 308 ruit airam Ad caelum . . . nuhem) it « * throw up : * 
so in legal phrase ruta ro^^a^ minerals (things dug up) and timber. 
The general idea is violent movement, the direction of which is determined 
by the context, oumnlos, i. e. the top of the ridges, male pinffnis «* non 
pinguiSt * unfertile,* cp. malefida Aen. ii. 23, male sana Acn. iv. 8. 

108. aupaxollio oliToai tramitla, < from the brow of the channelled 
slope ' (Con.), lit. ' sloping channel,* a poetical variety of expression. The 
picturesque force of eooe (' Oh joy !') is well pointed out by Con. ; and the 
melodious grace of 11. 108-1 10 harmonises with their subject. 

Ill, 113. q:iiid, sc. dicam, as 1. 104. Excessive luxuriance is to be cor* 
rected by feeding down when the blade is young and green (tanera in 
herba), lest when come to maturity the com stallcs should droop under the 
weight of the ears. 

113, 114. oum primnm, etc. defmes tanera in herba more precisely. 
•ulooa aeq;aant, 'reach the furrows* top.* bibnla dedneit har«na, 
* drains off by means of soaking sand ;* how, is not clear. Con. thinks the 
drains were partly fille<l with sand or gravel ; Kenn. that sand was carted to 
tlic places where water had collected and formed pools {lacunae) in order 
to soak up the water. 
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116. ino«rtis, 'unsettled/ i.e. when the weather is uncertain. 

110. improlins, * tormenting ' (Con.). As prohws denotes moderation, 
imprdmi denotes excess, unscnipulousness, rapacity, and the lilce. It is 
here used humourously of the shamelessness of the goose in disreganiing 
the farmer's rights. 

120. Strymonia*, 'Thracian,' a conventional or literary epithet ; see on 
Eel. i. 55. intnba, ' wild endive ' or < chicory.' 

121. patar, i. e. Jupiter. 

122, 123. prlmusqne . . . a^oa, ' first worlced the land by human skilL' 
Cp. G. ii. 316 UUurem movere (of ploughing, digging, etc.). oorda, 'wits;' 
cp. Plant. Mil. Gl. ii. 5. 65 quulquam sapert conU^ Lucr. v. 1 106 ingenio 
qui praestabatU et fonU vigtbant, Cic. Phil. iii. 6. 16 stupor cordis. In 
Tusc. i. 9. 18 (quoted by Con.) Cicero notes the use of cor for the intellect 
as something archaic. 

126. anta Xovam, i. e. in the golden age of ' Saturn's reign.' 

127. in madinm quaarabant, 'they garnered for the common store,* 
had all things in common. 

181. mallaque, etc., ' stripped the leaves of honey,' alluding to the belief 
that honey fell from heaven like dew, and was gathered from leaves by the 
bees. In the golden age it lay so thick on the leaves that men could 
gather it direct from thence. See Eel. iv. 50. Urnam ramovlt, 'took 
the fire away' and hid it in flint, whence it was recovered by Prome- 
theus. 

Idd. JUKnm, 'experience.' 

ISO. alnoa, ' alders,' as growing on river banks, would naturally be used 
for the primitive boat 

137. muneroa at nomiaa fteit, ' numbered and named the stars ; ' a 
case of zeugma, ttottunfacere being an ordinary phrase ; but with numcros 
some other verbal notion has to be supplied. 

138. Flalad&a, for the quantity see Introd. p. 16. ]«yoaonia, ' Lycaon's 
daughter Arctos,' who was changed into the constellation by Jupiter. 

140. invantom, sc est : the subj. is oaptara at fUlara. 

141, 142. ftuida, elsewhere a ' sling ' (<r^K8^), must in this context » 
' a casting-net.' alta patana, best taken with the previous line. The fisher 
throws his casting-net as deep as he can. varbarat, as we now say that a 
fly-fisher ' flogs' the stream. Una, * drag-net.' 

148. farrl rlgfo'* so Lucr. i. 492 rigor auri solvitur aestu, 

146. improlma, * persistent,' sec on 1. 119. 

148, 140. glandaa, etc. is subject of defloarcnt «' failed ;* silvaa, dat. 
of indirect object. Dodona, celebrated for its sacred oaks, here stands for 
oak-groves in general, hence aaoraa ailvaa. 

160, 161. ' Soon too the corn-crops had trouble attached to them, in 
such sort that baleful mildew devoured the stalks, etc •tm^^tderet, 

168. lappaaqui trlbollqna, see Introd. p. 17. 

156, 167. mria . . . nmbraa, ' prune the shade which darkens the land.' 
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168. Virgil adopts the language and rhythm of Lucretius, ii. a / terra 
magnum alterius spectare laborem^ in a different connection — see note to 
Eel. X. 54. 

160. arma, like Gk. oirXa, Mmplements,' cp. Aen. i. 177 Cerealiaque 
artna.^ But the military sense is present to Virgifs mind, i. e. the arms with 
which the duri agrestes must fight their battle against the powers of 
Nature. 

163. tarda, virtually adverbial, 'slow rolling/ Sleiuiinaa matrls, 
Ceres or Demeter, the goddess of agriculture, worshipped especially at 
Eleusis. TolTmtia, intransitive. 

164. trilmla (' threshing-boards *) and trahaae ('drays ') were the instru- 
ments for threshing com, and consisted of boards weighted and roughened 
¥rith nails, which were dragged over the com on the floor. Similar instru- 
ments are still used in the East, and in Spain and South Italy. 

166, 166. Caleiui, father of Triptolemus (above 1. 9), to whom are 
ascribed all 'cheap wicker furniture' of antique use, including baskets, 
'hurdles of arbutus' for harrowing (see above 1. 95), and the ' wiimowing- 
fan* (called mystioa Xaoohi), as it was carried in the Eleusinian pro- 
cessions in honour of lacchus, the son of Demeter. 

168. 'If the due blessing of the divine country is in store for you.' 
diiiiil, as being specially under the care of the gods. 

169-176. oonttnuo in sUtUi, 'while yet in the woods.' biurini, 
'plough-beam.' It was a piece of strong wood, naturally or artificially 
curved, forming the bo<1y of the plough (hence called ourrl). From its 
foot (a Btirpe) projected the pole (t«mo), to which was attached the 
' yoke ' (luffnin), fitting on the necks of the oxen. AantallA, usually in 
sing, dentale, the ' share-beam,' a piece of wood fastened horizontally to the 
lower part of the burls, in order to hold the ' share ' (vopur), duplioi 
dorso, ' with double back ' probably refers simply to the two edges of the 
share-beam, one on each side of the Imrls. binaa »iir«a, two ' earth- 
boards,' one on each side of the dtniaU, to throw the earth aside and widen 
the furrow, altaqua tkgvm atlTaqiia, hendiadys, 'a tall beech for the 
handle,' vtiTa being the handle, fixed into the burls, by which the plough- 
man guided the plough, onrms torqnaat imos, ' guide the chariot be- 
neath,' a rather grandiloquent expression for steering the plough along 
the ground, azplorat, 'searches out,' 'seasons.' The whole descrip- 
tion of the plough will be made clearer by the following diagram. 



I. buris. 

a. stiva. 

3. Icmo. 

4. iugum. 

5. dentalia. 

6. aures. 

7. vomer. 
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178. matm^ ' the threshing-floor.' Thb appeus fnm Calo and Vaiio to 
have been an open ekvated qaoe, cbcnlar in km, and sightly sloping 
fn>m the centie to the dicnrnfieicnoe, and nwilly floored with a co m poat 
of which argUla or white day (here caUed m a in ) was a princqial ingiedienL 
ewm prlada, 'cspedally.' 

180. ynlwra, 'drought,* with Tiafta. Soaae editors take p w l ^aga as 
modal abl. with iktlnca», *bfeak and cnmble into dart :* hot the sense 
is not then so good. 

181. iltadaat, 'play their pranka.' 

188. o««lla oapiU, 'blind/ lit 'injaied in the eyes.* Cp. Lner. t. 937 
Nee faciU ex aeUu tue/ri^^re fmsd emferdmr^ Lhr. ziL s Ilmtmiked mtien 
0culo eafitur, 

185. Bumstra, ' strange creatues,' withont le jc i eu te to siae. 

186. iaopl aMtoana n aaaetaa, ' icaiing for her destitute old age.' 
187-188. oontamplator, a Locntian fonnala of transition : * Mark too, 

when many a walnat-tree in the woods dudl bust into bloaom and bend its 
fragrant boughs: — if the bnlk of them tarn to fruit, grain will follow in like 
proportion, and there will be a great harvest and a hot summer; bnt if 
a luxuriant growth of leases gives over-abundant shade, in vain will your 
threshing-floor grind the stalks rich only in chaff (pUMpMa palta).* The 
walnut-tree is an omen for the crops. inflmat» lit ' put itself into flower,* 
and so ' clothe itself with.* Cp. Aen. vii. so Quoi . . . Imhurai Ciret in 
vultus ac terga ferarum. auparaat, lit ' if the fniit exceed,' i. e. if the 
majority of blossoms * set ' for fruit 

198-196. aamlwa, of leguminous plants, as appears from 1. 195. ftiHa- 
oilma, because the pods are ofbn deceptive, containing only small beans, 
at q:namTis, etc., ' and that they might boil quickly, though with little 
fire.' The steeping of the beans vras to make the produce larger, and easier 
to be cooked. 

198. Tin homana, * the force of man,' is from Lucr. v. 306, quoted on 
1. 99 above, as illustrating Virgil's conception of man's struggle against 
Nature. 

dOO. Almost repeated Aen. iL 169. mare, ralbrrl, historic infinitives. 
For the pleonasm rairo rafterl^ < retrograde ' cp. Lucr. i. 785 rtiro reoerti^ 
ii. 283 retro residU, 

201-203. ' Just as one who hardly drives Ids skiff up stream, if perchance 
he slackens his stroke, and the current sweeps him headlong down the 
nishiiig river.* aiqua connects raplt with anblglt, there being no apodosis, 
as is often the case iu Virgiliau similes of this kind. Aul. Gellius, followed 
by many editors, explained atqua tA^stcUim^ and as introducing the 
apodosis. But this is most improbable. 

204-207. The husbandman has just as much need to know the stars as 
the sailor has. 

206. vactia, ' on their way ' (^c/w/i^yoif). Latin having no pres. part, 
middle or pass., the post part, is sometimes used almost in a pres. sense : cp. 
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eferaius G. i. 339, imitcUa G. iv. 7a, solata G. i. 293, Aen. v. 708, tumae 
Aoi. L 481. 

208. Ubra, the Scales. The son enters this sign at the antttmnal 
equinox, die, gen. sing, contr. from dui : so fide Hor. Od. iii. 7. 4 ; Ov. 
Met iii. 341, etc: facie Plant Mil. Gl. ir. 4. 36. Gellins (ix. 14) sajrs that 
Virgirs own copy read dies^ a third form of the genitive, found in £nn. Ann. 
401 dia and Lncr. iv. 1083 rabies, 

209. * And ports heaven in the midst for light and darkness.' 

211. lUKHie sub, etc, ' till the very verge of unavailing winter's rains/ 
i e. till the rainy season sets in. This is perhaps the best rendering. Others 
translate •ztremmn imbrem, ' the rains that dose the year/ Obviously it 
cannot mean ' the end of the winter's rains.* intraotabills, when no work 
can be done. 

212. CexMJ* papaT«r. Ceres was said to have consoled herself with 
poppy seeds when grieving for the loss of Proserpine ; and she was generally 
represented with poppies in her hands. 

218,214. iftmdiidiim, * forthwith;' cp. Acn. ii. 103 iamduduin mmite 
poenas, ptndtnt, ' hang poised in air/ before they come down. 

216-217. mediea, Muceme/ originally from Media, aperit. On April 17 
the Sun passes into Taurus and was said aperire annum (cp. A^e\rilis)^ as 
the weather became settled and fit for spring sowings, oandidiui auratis 
ooxBlbiia probably alludes to a pictorial representation of Taurus, which 
may have been suggested by the white bulls with gilded horns that appeared 
in Roman triumphs. Cp. Milton, * Par. Lost/ ' In spring-time, when the 
sun with Taurus rides.' 

218. »dT«rto astro, dat., ' in retreat before the opposite star/ i. c. before 
the Bull : the Dog-star behig represented as retiring face to face before the 
Bull. Another reading (equally supported) is averso astro, which would 
be abL, 'with averted star.' 

210-222. tritioeam mMMm, 'wheat;* robnsta fkrra, 'hardy spelt* 
iBStabia, etc., 'make grain-crops your only object* tibi, dat. ethicus; 
' first mark the morning setting of the Pleiads' (about Nov. 9), Boae e^^^'Vu, 
matutinae. Onosla, of Gnosus in Crete. It was the constellation of the 
Cretan Ariadne, now called ' Corona Borealis.' deoedat, ' set' It really 
rote at this time (Nov.) ; so Virgil is in error. 

226, 226. Xala«, one of the Pleiads, as representing them all. ▼anis 
txlBtlt, 'with empty ears ;' so most MSS. The old reading avenis alludes 
to the belief that com would degenerate into wild oats if left too long in the 
ground : cp. Ed. v. 37. 

220. Bootes, the Bear-keeper, of which Arctunis (1. 304) is the brightest 
star; sets at the end of October. 

231. idoiroo, i. c. to distinguish the seasons : ' for this end the golden 
Sun nms a course marked out in different stages through the heaven's 
twelve starry signs.* Virgil seems to represent the earth as a plain in the 
midst of the mnndiui or great sphere of the universe; this sphere having an 
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axis, one pole of which (TtrUz 1. 243) is abore the terrestrial horixoo, the 
other below it The celestial ' zones' correspood to tracts on the earth's 
surface, the respective qlimates of which are attributed to them It 233- 
339. The description fs taken from Eratosthenes' ' Hermes ' (quoted at 
length by Con.). 

282. duodena «</aMr^rf/ri, the distributive numeral being not unfrequently 
used for the cardinal in poetry, r^fflti lit. ' guides ' his course. 

234. »b Iffnl, a translation of kic wvp6f in Eratosthenes. Cp. Ov. A. A. 
i. 763 Ai iaculo puces, ilH capiuntur ab Iuuhu, Fast ii. 764 nulla /actus 
ah arte decor. The usage of classical Latin restricted the abl. with a or 
ab to denote the relation of the agent, expressing the instrument by abl. 
alone : but exceptions to both constructions are found in poetry. 

236, 236. 'Surrounding which at the extremities right and left stretch two 
(zones).' traliuatiLr gives the notion of extent and corresponds to vc^vcv- 
Tuvtai in Eratosthenes. •aamlMM, so the best MSS. : and though ceteruiea 
(Forb., Con., Kenn., and most edd.) gives slightly better sense, the difference 
on this head is not sndi as to justify setting aside the unanimous testimony 
of the oldest uncial MSS. which contain the passage. 

238, 230. per unbas, ' between the two ;' not ' through,* as the 2Miac 
(■iffBomm ordo), representing the Sun's path, runs obliquely through the 
Torrid Zone, only touching the Tempemte Zones at each end, but not 
entering them, obliquiui, virtually adverbial : < for the Zodiac to turn its 
course across the sky.' veriaret, subj. denoting purpose. 

240-243. mwidiui — the whole mundane sphere (see on 1. 231), for the 
North and South points of which ' Scythia * and * Libya ' are here made to 
stand. * High as the world's sphere rises towards Scythia and the Rhipaean 
hills, so deep is its slope towards Libya's southern clime.' hie Tartoz, 
' the one pole,' i. e. the Northernmost pole or point of the muadiui. nobis 
rablimis, ' high above our heads.' at iUum, etc, ' the other, beneath our 
feet, is seen by black Styx and the spectres of Hades.' The infernal regions 
were underneath the earth, and as the Southern Pole was below the terres- 
trial horizon, it was supposed to be visible to those regions, anb padibna, 
' beneath our feet,' corresponding to nobis snblimia in the previous line. 
Con. less probably takes it as ' below their (the Manes') feet.' 

244-246 are from Aratus, Phaen. 45, quoted by Con. Anguls, * the 
Snake,' a long constellation, which winds about between the two Bears. 
Arotos, Ursa Maior and Minor, metnantas aeqnora tlnirif ' that will not be 
dipi)ed in Ocean's stream ' — a rendering of Homer's ofi; V dftftopos karl 
XoerpMi^ 'HiTfiiyoio II. xviii. 489. The stars near the Arctic pole never set. 

247. illio, in the southern regions below, which (says Virgil) are either 
in total darkness, or else have day when we have night. Lucretius (v. 650 
sqq.) mentions both alternatives, intempasta noz, ' the dead of night.' 
an old phrase of frequent occurrence. It is explained by Servius and 
Macrobius as meaning literally the ' unseasonable ' time, when no work can 
be done. Translate : * There all is wrapped for ever in the dead silence of 
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nighty and the gloom is deepened by its pall o ver sp read.' Cp. Horn. Od. xi. 
19 4AX' Iv2 rdf hi^ rkratox Mkami /9p^oi<rir. 

S50, S61. These lines were quoted with striking effect by Pitt at the 
close of a great speech for the abolition of slavery, as the momhig sun 
began to shine through the windows of the House of Commons. Cp. Acn. 
T. 759b ▼•■per may mean either the Evening Star or evening generally. 
The latter view is perhaps the best : ' there crimson evening is kindling 
her twilight glow.* 

262. Idao, i e. from all this about the Zodiac, etc., 11. 331-251. 

260. airmaias, * equipped/ ' rigged.' 

206. temjpesttTam, adverbial, with erertere: 'when its time has 
oome.' 

208. ' And the year regulated by four diverse seasons.' 

201-268. BMtiunure, 'to get ready betimes,' in contrast with pzo- 
p«nuUUs ' to be done in a hurry.' proondit, ' hammers out,' i. e. sharpens 
the blunted share, lintres, ' troughs ' for holding grapes, arbore, abl. of 
material, aoerrls, ' sacks ' of com, on which a number conld be stamped. 
If taken in its ordinary sense of ' heaps * of com, etc, ImproMdt would be 
unmeaning. 

264. TUllM, ' stakes ; ' ftaroaa, ' forked props : ' for use in vine culture. 

266. ABMrlnft retlnamila, bands for tying the vines, made of vrillows 
from Ameria, a town in Umbria. 

266. teoUUi, * pliant' rnbea, ' of brambles.* 

267. torrete, com was roasted in order to m.ike it easier to grind. 

268. qinlppe, ' why, even on feast days,* etc. ; surely then you may work 
on rainy days. 

260. fiM et lora, ' the laws of God and man.' rlTos dednoere, ' to 
turn on water* (a work of daily necessity in hot weather). Macrobius, iii. 3, 
supports the rendering ' to clear out water-courses,* explaining cUdtuere by 
diUrgtre^ and sa3ring that old watercourses might be cleaned out on holy 
days^ not new ones made. But rlvos dednoere need only mean letting 
water run down the existing channels and troughs,' such as are still part of 
the arrangement for gardens and vineyards in Italy. 

270. vellglo, ' ordinance * or ' scruple,* i. e. any binding or restraining 
power {religare) : cp. Hor. Sat. i* 9. 71 nulla mihi religio est, Lucretius 
uses the plur. ■■ religious fears or scruples — religionum nodis txsohtre 
i. 939. 

270. inoiuRiin, 'indented,' Le. roughened to make it grind well. 

•2769 277. alios alio ordlne felioes, ' propitious each in diflierent degree 
to labour.* opemm, poetical gen. of respect or reference, common after 
adjectives, and probably imitated from the Greek : cp. integer vitae^ seri 
tiudicrum,fessi rerum,ferox sceleris^ etc Orons, Virgil is here imitating 
Ilesiod, who says that 'Op/rot, the god of oaths, was bora on the fiAh, and 
that the Enmctiidcs attended on his birth (lies. Op. 8oa wifivras 8* l^oA^a- 
tf#ai Ivcl x<>^<'0^ '''< f^^ alyalf 'Ev vifiwrn ydp ipaeiv *'Epivvat d/u^roXci/cir 
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'O/NTor yti¥6fi«¥0¥ rbv "E/Nf tUm mjfA ivtSptcott), Whether intentionally, or 
throngh error, Virgil pnts the Latin Orcni, the god of the dead, instead of 
the Greek ^Opieot, and makes the Enmenides bom a/ong^ with him. 

270» 880. Great, see note to Eel. viii. 45. TjphoaS (Tv^dlMa, ace of 
Tv^^vff), the last two syllables scanned as one : cp. OrpheS, Ed. vi. 3a 
rMoindere, 'for tearing down,* a free use of infin. where prose constmction 
would require ut rescindani or ad rescindindum, firatrMi, apparently the 
*Aloidae* (Otus and Ephialtes), to whom the deeds here mentioned are 
ascribed by Homer (Od. xi. 304 sq., cp. Aen. vi. 58a) : but they were not 
sons of Earth. Con. suggests that Viigil misunderstood the Homeric 
phrase r^^f Vk {fl8og/>of tf^vjpa. 

281. For the hiatus after oonatl and Palio see Introd. p. 18. 

286. lioia teUe adder*, ' fasten the leashes to the warp.' The lUia 
were loops of thread at the top of the loom, io which the separate threads 
of the. warp were affixed so as to keep them in position. 

286. AiiriM, the flight of runaway slares, for which the former must be 
on his guard on the ninth, while he need not fear thieves. 

287, 288. adeo with mnlta, ' very many.' ■• dedere, ' submit.' Bowi, 
< the morning star,' and so * morning.* 

200. lentiui, ' soft,* lit. ' supple,' i. e. which makes the grass supple. 

201, 202. quidam, usually of a dcfmite ])erson, but liere»ri/ ^lyf, rit. 
hibend ad luminls I^m, ' by the fire of wintry light,' i. e. ' the light 
winter's fire.' ln«pioat, ' splits ' into sharp points like an ear of com (spiaC), 

208, 204. aolata, past part, with pres. force : see above 1. 306, note. 
UUui, * the threads of the warp.' arffuto peotine, ' shrill shuttle.* 
206. A ' hypermetric ' verse : see Introd. p. 19. 

206. trepidi, ' bubbling.* 

207. medio aestu, 'the mid-day heat.' Con. prefers io take it as— 
'summer,* because Theocritus (x. 5a) advises reapers to avoid the heat of 
the middle of the day (IXiKuacu l\ rh ttavfia). But the climate of Sicily 
and Egypt, which Theocritus knew, is much hotter than that of North 
Italy. Here it is obvious that the contrast is between i^^ime and 

200. nndiu, 'lightly clad,* i.e. in tunic only without the upper garment 
Virgil follows Hesiod, Op. 931 yvfty^r awttptir yvia^^ t\ fiocmuv. The 
point is that ploughing and sowing must be done in the warm months (of 
spring and autumn). 

S02. genlaliJi, ' merry,' i. e. connected with the ' Genius,' the guardian 
and impersonation of the individual ; nata/e cornts qui iemperai asirum, 
Naturae deus humanae (Hor. Epp. ii. a. 187). Hence Genium mtrp 
curare (Od. iii. 17. 14), virw placari Genius (A. P. 309), Gtnio in- 
dulgere, etc., of personal enjoyment, the Genius being the happier self 
of a man. 

808. preaaae, sc. onerihus, 'laden.' The next line is repeated Aen. 
iv. 418. 
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800. < Whirling the bulleti of the Balearic hempen ilbg;' lit 'the 
hempen blowi.' stnppea properly applies to ftmdAe: ▼•r1>«r» it nied 
poeticallj for the thing hurled. The whole expression is highly artificial. 
BalMudis, conrentional epithet, the Balearic islanders being famous for 
slingen. 

810. tradutt^ ' roll along.' 

81S. Biollior-iMess oppressive/ ' when the rammer's heat is less fierce.' 

818. TlgllMid% ' need wakeful care : ' vigilare alifuid is used by the 
poets to — ' be wakeful over a thing/ e. g. vigikUa proelia Juv. vii. 27. mlt, 
see below 1. 534, ' when spring comes down in showers.* 

814. lahomiit, trrt ^flcaovotv Apovpai Horn. II. xxiii. 599 : ' When the 
fields hare b^un to bristle with the harvest of grain.* 

810. arris, poetical dat of recipient instead of the usual prep, and case, 
like it eaeh clamor, demitiimus Otro, etc. 

817. flrafUi onlmo, descriptive abL with hovdea. 

820, 821. saUliiiam, adj. for adv., 'whirled on high.' The subj. 
•riMTCBt e xpi cs s e s the result of eoaoiurrere pxoella; and liinret continues 
the same construction, Ita merely summing up or resuming the previous 
description, and hlemps ■>' a storm.' Some take ita . . . linrret as intro- 
ducmg a comparison of a winter storm with one in summer, and translate 
'so would winter,' etc. ; the idea being that the summer storm carries off 
the ripe com as easily as the winter one carries oiT the stubble. But this 
would be a very tame comparison, and the other rendering, which makes 
(he whole |nuufigc n deflcri|Hioii of one hurricnnc, Is far mor^ forcible. 

328-384. This description of a storm is perhaps one of the most highly 
worked and carefully finished passages in Virgil or any other poet — 
language, imagery, and rhjrthm all combining to produce consummate 
poetic effect Note especially the force of the pauses in 11. 324, 326, 329- 
331, and 333 ; of the perfects fag*s«, atravlt 11. 330, 331 ; of the expres- 
sions mlt L 324, ■yirantHnui L 327, conuM* 1. 328 ; of the alliterations in 
11. 329, 330, and of sound and rhythm alike in 1. 334. Dr. Kennedy says on 
U. 328-334, ' The pause at dMctra marks the calmness of conscious strength; 
at tramlt, breathless terror ; at paTor, prostrate expectation. The follow- 
ing iUe, and the thrice repeated ant, express the majestic ease of omni- 
potence ; at deiiolt falls the sudden crash of the bolt ; in the words which 
follow is heard the rushing, struggling, moaning tempest' 

823, 324. Imbrlbiui atria, descriptive abl. with foedam. mlt, * down 
crashes the firmament on high.' For the idea of the whole sky falling in 
rain cp. Aen. i. 129 caeii ruina^ Lucr. vi. 221 omnis nit videatur in imhrem 
vprfier oiihtr, Liv. xl. 58 caelum in se mere aiehani. 

824. ex alto, * from above.' 

827. spiraatibiui, ' panting ' or ' seething : ' ' nnd the sea foams in every 
seething inlet' 

328-834. 'The Sire himself, amid the darkness of the storm-clouds, 
moves his thunder-bolt with flashing right hand ; the broad expanse of 
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cp. AcB. Tin. 97 odicrv «rio. Ln. ▼. M 

Uk feitml of Ike AHdarffalia, kdd ia 
•f^ioe vtre offerings to CcR^ and a HiliM v» led rasad tke Mdi id^^ 
by a citnrd of SBgers and daaoen. See oa Ed. t, 75. saita; « pay/ as a 
^BC op«ial«s,'aKrificbg:' fortbepRaeatfcneoftliepait pait. see oB 

1. io6aboi«e. 

941. atfBi at, for tbe biatos see labod. p. 17. 



844,946. ftwaa,Le. 'hooey.* Milk, wiae, and boaey were pait of Greek 
ofierings to 6ie dead (Aesdi. Ptts. 611 «jt|.X aad DesBelcr (Ceres) was 
eoonected with tiie lower worid. Bat the aaodatka here is aKae probably 
that of nifali«odoce with numl deities. Mix, * aaqpkioM.' 

947. ma^aa asta, etc., here the lefereaoe Is aol to the Ambanralia (bdd 
in spring, L 340)* ^^ *® another festiral, jaA before the barrest. 

940. railMttur taaqpoam, ' his temjdet boond,' see oa EcL L 55. 

960. dai, 'dispUys;' q>. LIy. viL s Msmd mdecmrm mttims Tkttw wmrt 
v^Jmm/ -~^*— isoaanoaltoa, ' nntatored dances.' 

^^K^|09Va» BH'^W'*^ mmK^t^^^^^^ ■ ■■ ■ p 

958. asalaaqai for the scansion cp. L 371 bdow, and see Intiod. 

969 Monasat and the foUowii^ sobinnctires are ddi b e iati f es ; *wkat 
^ranungs the moon was to giTC ns,' etc. 

964. «BO altfno, abl. of drcnmstancc : 'what shoald betoken a hdl of 
wind.* 4Bid aaapa Tldantaa, ' from what constant obserration.* 

966-859. These prognostics ofwind are copied from AiatnSjDios. 177- 
20a 'From the fiiit, as the wind gets up, the inlets of the sea bc|rfai 
to heare and swell, and a diy ciackling somid is hcaid npoa the hills, 
or a confosed noise rolls along the shore, and the moaning of the foreite 

comes fast and thick.' 
W'l, wa^^m'.eg.ljiex. yi. 119 <fruhuumJ£ amrtsttrgasmus, Honer 
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aSof of the sound of metal pierced; cp. Tennjrson, 'Morte d*Arthtir/ 
' Diy dasbed his harness in the icy cares.' The idea is that of a sharp, 
abrapt soimd as opposed to liquid fluency or softness, denoted by liquiduSf 
vypotf etc. 

860. misoarl, of confused noise: cp. Aen. i. 124, where tnisceri mur- 
mnri is equivalent to x«floaMitia mlsoarl here. That which applies to 
the sound is said of the scene of the sound — ^sea or shore. 

860. BlM with temperat, ' the sea scarce restrahis itself from (lit. ' in 
regard to/ — ablat of respect) the curved ships.' The reading a curvis is 
easier, but not so well supported. Con. takes oartnia as dat. after aibl 
Wmp«rat regarded as one vrord'^farcit — a very harsh construction. 

861-864. mmrgif ' gulls.' ftilloae, ' shags ' or ' coots.' ardaa, ' heron.' 

866-867. Shooting stars were supposed to be a sign of wind : so Theocr. 
ziii. 50 iSrf Sr9 wvpo^ dw* obpmnv i^ptwtw dffrijp *k9p6<» h w6vt^ wwhms M 
Tff ffvcr Iroijpocr Kou^^cp*, St muBcf, woi€ta0' ttwKa* vkwmtMbs oZpof, For 
the description cp. Lucr. ii. 207 iottgosjhmmatum ducere tractus, 

869. eoUudmre, * dance,' ' play together.* 

878, 874. iB&pmdm&tilms, ' unforewamed.' obfnit, ' has injured.' 

876. airla«, ' air-scudding,' a translation of ^k^ai yipwot (Horn. II. iii. 
7), which according to Buttman&B' in the morning.' 

878. vetarttm qneraUam, 'their old, old strain;' ^t«m, quereila are 
applied to the note of all animals. As oeoliiare was probably pronounced 
Jhtkifurf, the word was perhaps chosen as onomatopoeic, lilce the 0p€it€itiief( 
of Aristophanes (Ranac). 

879-882. t«r«]ia, i. e. frequently passing along — ' along her narrow well- 
worn path.' Aristotle (Hist. An. ix. 38) says of ants del tday Arpawhv wAynt 
0aii(ovci, Tlie ant really carries her eggs in, not out, on the npproadi of 
rain, biblt; the rainbow was supposed to draw moisture from the sea 
or rivers at its extremity, and discharge it in rain. Plaut. Cure. i. a. 41 
eece autem bibit arcus; pluet, credo y hercU hodie, oorvonun, * rooks,' as 
appears from the context, inorepnit, of the clatter of wings. 

888. AaiA, the name Asia originally denoted the marshy region along 
the banks of the Cayster in Lydia, and was afterwards extended to Asia 
Minor and to the whole continent of Asia. 

884. ziniMitiir, ' search about,' 'explore ; ' lit. 'dive into chinks' {rimae). 

887. iBoaMRim, 'aimlessly,' 'without purpose.' 

888, 889. Improba with vooat, 'calls incessantly for rain ;' see above 
1. 119, note. The alliterations express the monotonous character of the 
raven's cry and of its pace along the shore : ' and stalks in stately solitude 
along the dry sea sand.' 

890-898. The stress is on nootnma: even indoors at night there are 
prognostics of rain, teata, the earthen lamp, putrea ftingoa, ' crumbling 
snuff.' 

893. aparta, 'cloudless:' cp. 1. 217. aarana as subst.-' calms:' cp. 
iranquillo Aen. v. 137. 
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403. MnAmm. beoMBc dbe vill 

hair, a 

a 9ea4»id, called Am, aad panaed Vj 
ogprey. The itoiy is told m tlw 
lines of wbkli aie tbe suK as IL 

410. ll(ipdaM,'sollMles*aftQpimedto 
so as to emit little »«Bdy oppond to 

413. aaMa, ' is over.* 

414. Bl4as,*Besai^;* ao G. rr. 17. Aea. liL 475. 

415-^6. Virgil Keie refects tlK PTthagoicaa mad Stoic doctrine that 
animsh, as shaiec& ia the mmt dhmm ^Aea. il 714 sqq.\ hav« a Realty of 
dirinatioa: bat the doctrine is a ft e i w a ids ■e ti oa ed withot dJaappttoval ia 
G. It. SI 9. Heie their appareat poven of progaocticatiQa are ascribed to 
the natonl effects of the weather apoa their fwrtiagr. 4i w i»iU M is coa- 
tiasted with IMa, * by heaTcn or by fiUe,' alladiac to the views of difleicnt 
lihilosophcK cooceming the covctmmeot of the amvene. xaawaa yra- 
daatla go together: audar«i' greater thaa oidiaaiy.* att, the sabj. is 
rcgulariy ased in I jUin to denote that the alleged reason b not the real one. 
* 1 for ooe cannot beUere that it is becaaae Heaven has gtvca them any 
spark of wit, or finte a deeper insight into things than oars. Bat vrhen the 
weather and the changeful moistnre of the sky has shifted its comae, and 
Jupiter (i. e. the sky) moist wtdi the soath winds condcuKS what bat now 
was rare, or (by a change of wind) rarefies what bow vras dense, the phases 
of their soals are changed, and their breasts feel other motions than those 
they felt while the wind was driving on the doods.* 

418. Tins b' courses* or * directions.' 

419. deaaai, from demse*. Here, as elsewhere in Virgil, tiie MSS. vary 
between the two forms densii and demsai (from tUmst). 

421. alloa, alios, etc, lit 'feel some motions now, othen whUe the 
wind,' etc., I e. 'feel other motions than those they feel when,* etc. The 
comparison is expressed not by a subordinate cUose, according to the 
regular formula, but by simple juxUposition of the two things compared : 
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q>. Plant Trin. i. a. 133, 4 Proh di immortalesy verbis paucis quam cite 
Aliumfedai me, alius ad te veneram, 

422. hino, i. e. from the materialistic explanation just given in opposition 
to that mentioned 11. 415, 416. ' Here is the secret of the rural chorus of 
birds, the joy of cattle, and the rooks' triumphant note.* 

424-426. rapidnm, here probably in ordinary sense, ' the swift revolving 
Bun/ not as Eel. ii. 10. IniuMi ■•qu^ntes ordin« means tlie days of the 
month. o»pier«, ' betrayed,' as Aen. ii. 196, etc. 

427-420. ' As to the moon, when first she gathers (or ' rallies *) her return- 
ing fires (i. e. the new moon); if her horns be dim, and nought but dark 
▼apour seem enclosed therein, heavy rain is in store for landsmen and for 
sea.' If the new moon is very dear, the outline of the full orb can be 
dimly traced, as it were in the grasp of the bright crescent which reflects 
the sun's rays : cp. the ballad of Sir Patrick Spence : ' I saw the new moon 
late yestreen Wi* the old moon in her lap.' But if the air be raporous, the 
effect is as described by Virgil. 

481, 482. or«, < on,' and so ' over her face.' For similar examples of 
local abL, where a dat. or accus. with prep, might have been expected, cp. 
Aen. ix. 213 mandtt hutno soUta, x. 361 haeret pede pes, 681 mucnme 
utduat. The nsage is peculiarly Virgilian. A red moon is proverbially 
stormy: cp. Shakespeare, 'Venus and Adonis,* 453 'Like a red moon, that 
ever yet betokened Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field.* vento, abl. 
of drcumst. ' when there is wind about ;' or simply ' in wind.' 

482, 488. oertUndmiui, ' most trusty.' para, ' clear,* a translation of 
KaBofdi hi Aratus. 

487. OlMio5. The only instance in Virgil of a long syllabic retaining 
its quantity in hiatus, when in thesi. This line is copied from Pazthcnius 
(a freedman who taught Virgil Greek), VKavit^ Ka\ Vrjptt (N^p^T Con.) koI 
iMbff Wl€kut4pTif, For Panopea* see Introd. p. 18. 

441, 442. nMdlo orl>«, local abl., ' shall have retired in the centre of his 
disk,' i e. present a hollow or concave disc. Transl. ' When he shall have 
flecked with spots his rising dawn, withdrawing into a cloud, and thrown 
bade the centre of his disc.* In Aratus these are separate prognostics; 
hence some would take que disjunctive «>cv. 

448. iurg«t, without a case, 'drives on :' so the Greek ikawoj. Cp. Aen. x. 
433 PaUas instai ei urget. ab alto, ' from the sea ' rather than ' from on high.* 

446. MMnunpent-B^rMf^i/^if/. 

448. mala, ' badly * and so ' hardly : * from which developes its purely 
negatire force, as in malefida Aen. ii. 23. 

440. The sound of this line imitates the rattling of hail. horrida-> 
'sharp,' i.e. full of points: cp. Phid. P. iv. 81 tppttrtroyras uftfipovs, 'So 
thickly dances on the roof the sharp rattling hail.' 

450. hoc, viz. the spots on the sun and the scattered rays. 

466. fervire, the older form, non . . . moneat, not as Eel. ix. 6, an 
archaic use of the negative in prohibition ; but the ordinary negative with 
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poteotiftl tQbjanctive — ' no one wonld adyise me.* nieveat (' would induce 
me *) is the reading of Med. ; but moneat is probably right, ' no one would 
Advise me * being Virgil's way of expressing ' I should refuse to do it.' 

468. 'But if when he restores the day and closes it again.* 

469. fe m tr a t«rr«b«re nlmbls, ' your fear of storm-clouds ¥rill be 
vain ;' i. e. there will be none. 

460. Olaro, free from clouds. 

461. Mreiuui, proleptic, * whence the wind that drives away the clouds 
and clears the sky.' 

464,466. tnmnltiui, a technical word for risings in Italy or Gaul, 
which were of course especially dangerous, firandem, < treachery.* 

466, 467. miseratiui, sc. est. An eclipse of the sun took place in Not. 
44 B.C., the year of Julius Caesar*s murder. An account of this and other 
portents is given by Ov. Met xv. 789 sqq.; Luc. i. 522 sqq. : cp. Shake- 
speare, 'Julius Caesar,' Act ii. Sc a. fermglxM, ' lurid hue.' The word 
originally denotes the colour of iron rust, then is used of lurid or muiky 
colour, Aen. vi. 603 (Charon's boat) : but also of more pleasing objects 
G. iv. 183 (hyacinths), Acn. ix. 58a and xi. 77a (purple robes), in which 
cases a dark blue colour is probably intended. 

460. qiutmqiiiam, etc ' Yet it was not the sun only that gave omens.* 
This makes a transition to the concluding lines upon tlie politics of Home. 

470. olMMMnae, MU-omened,' apparently the original meaning, but 
whence derived is uncertain, importanae, 'unlucky,' 'evil-bodiug:* origin- 
ally the opposite of op-poriunus, and so 'inconvenient,* 'unseasonable.' 
Here it repeats the idea of obscenae, 

471. dabant, ' kept giving.' The eclipse of Nov. 44 B. c. seems to have 
coincided with a period of volcanic disturbance in Italy and Sicily, the 
phenomena of which were connected in men's minds with the disturbances 
of the time, and particularly the death of Caesar. Virgil, like Horace 
(Od. i. a), seems to treat them as signs of retribution for the civil wars and 
Caesar's murder. 

472. nndantem refers to the streams of lava. Servius quotes from Livy 
the statement of a great eruption of Aetna at this time. 

476, 477* 'A voice too was heard far and wide through the silent groves^ 
a mighty voice.' The pause after a spondaic first foot in I. 477 gives the 
efTect of solemnity, rtmnlaora modls pallentla mlzls b from Lucr. i. 1 23. 

480. ebnr, ' ivory statues ;' aera, ' bronze statues.' 

482. fltlvlSnun ; the i has its consonantal sound of ^, making the word 
a trisyllable and the first syllable long. 

484. tristllnui, ' gloomy,' and so ill-omened, libra*, ' filaments ' in the 
entrails, of great importance in divination ; but the particiUar qualities on 
which the omens depended are not known. 

487. alias, temporal adv., 'at no other time ;' probably an accus. form 
like foras. Horace (Od. i. 34. 5-8) speaks of thunder in a clear sky as a 
striking portent. 
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480-40S. «rfo, etc. Not only was all nature moved at Caesar^t death, 
bat Heaven exacted Tengeance in the cootinnance of dvil strife and foreign 
war, the only hope for relief from which is in the young Caesar (OctaTianus). 
' And so Philippi saw Roman hosts once more with kindred arms meet in 
battle: nor did Heaven think it shame that Roman blood should twice 
fatten Kmathia and the broad plains of Haemus.* The two battles referred 
to are Pharsalia (B. c. 48) in Thessaly, when Caesar conquered Pompey, 
and Philippi (B. c 4 a) in Macedonia, when Augustus and Antony defeated 
Brutus and Cassius. itemm must go with oonoiirx«x«, not with niAmm ; 
otherwise Virgil would make Philippi the scene of both the battles — an 
error which it is not necessary to ascribe to him. But in 1. 49s his 
geography is rague and inaccurate. The scenes of the two battles (in 
Tbessaly and in the east of Macedonia) are loosely denoted by Emathia, 
a district in the west of Macedonia, and Haemus, a mountain range in the 
north of Thrace. Later iirriteis (Lncan. yii. 854 sqq., Ovid, Met. xv. 824, 
Juvenal viii. 34a), perhaps misled by Virgil, appear to represent Pharsalia 
and Philippi as on the same spot, parilma, because both Roman; cp. 
Lucan. i. 7 ^res aquUas et pila minasUia pilis. raperla, dat. ethicus, ' in 
the sight of heaven;* cp. Lucan. x. loa Saifuit indignum^ Caesar^ muttdo- 
qu4 tibique. 

406>497. pila, the characteristic Roman weapon, irrandia, i. e. of an 
older time, referring to the notion of continual degeneration ; cp. Lucr. ii. 
1 1 50 sqq. iamque adeo fracta est aetas effetaqtte tellus Vix animalia farva 
neat quae cumta ertavit Saecla dediiqtie ferantm ittgattia corpora fartn. 

408-614. Caesar (Octaviaiius) is involceil as the Ally hoi)c of his falluii; 
country. The passage seems to refer to, and to have been written about, 
33-33 B. c, the beginning of the civil war which ended at Actinm ; see 
11. 510, 511. It is full of melancholy forebodings, like the parallel pas- 
sage in Horace, Od. i. a, which expresses much the same hopes and 
fears. 

408. Zndif •!•■ {jindu ^gen^ native-bom) are deified heroes of a country. 
Vesta was one of the di patzii, Romulus one of the Zndlffetea. 

400. FalAtla. It was on the Palatine hill that Romulus founded Rome, 
and it was there that Augustus resided. Hence its special significance. 

600. lUTenem, Octavianus Caesar (afterwards Augustus), now about 
twenty-eight years old. 

601-602. Inlmiui, pres. with lam prldem, of what has been for some 
time and is still going on ; cp. Gk. w<iXai. periuria, when Poseidon and 
Apollo built the walls of Troy, Laomedon the king defrauded them of the 
stipulated price. The Romans, as descendants of the Trojans, are repre- 
sented as still paying the penalty. 

603-606. The notion is that the world is too wicked for a god to 
inhabit. The gods are jealous that one of their own number con still care 
for human triumphs and honours, qnippe explains the previous line, 
' seeing that on earth right and wrong are inverted (▼•nmm).* 
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600. ajratrOy probably dative. 

600-011. BuphratM, perhaps alluding to Phraates, who about 3a B. c, 
on Antonius withdrawing hii forces, overran Media and Armenia. Tlie 
allnsioo in Ctoxmaala is uncertain : but it may be to a war of C. Carrinas 
against the Morini and Suevi (about 51 B.c.)t for which he was afterwards 
allowed a triumph. Tlolnae nrbMi must be the neighbour cities of Italy, 
and Man Impiiui —< civil war.' Dion (50. 6), in speaking of the events 
of 3a B. c, implies that there were cities in Italy which favoured Antonius 
and gave Octavianus some trouble to crush them. 

618. adduttt in spatia, 'throw themselves on to the course,* the reflexive 
t4 being omitted, as often in poetry. Another renderhig is 'go quicker 
every turn/ adduni being then an imitation of the Greek Ivi&S^^i, and in 
spa/ia^'hom spatium to spatium (cp. in dies, * ftom day to day*). This is 
ingenious, but the meaning given to adduni is purely conjectural.* The 
true reading, however, is uncertain, the MSS. varying between addunt 
spaiiat addunt spoHp, addunt in spatia, addunt in spatic, and addunt te in 
tpatio. 
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NOTES TO BOOK 11. 



The cultme of trees in general, and of the Tine in paiticnlar, is the 
subject of this book. First there is a statement of the Tarions ways of 
propagating (1-54) and of training (35-81) trees, then a description of the 
▼arions kinds of trees (83-155), followed by a digression in praise of Italy 
(136-176). The qualities of the different sorts of soils are next discussed 
(i 77-S58), the culture of the vine is treated in considerable detail (259-419), 
the management of other trees and plants is briefly dismissed (420-457), 
and the book ends ¥rith the celebrated episode in praise of country life. 



2, 8. BllTMitrlA Tlrgnlta, ' the forest undeigrowth,' used loosely for 
orAtffvr, introduced into this book as supporters of the vine. 

6. tilii, etc., ' for thee the land is bright with teeming hanrest of the vine.* 
antnnino here -< ' harvest,* like Mtpa in Greek. The rhjrthm of the line is 
Greek : for the lengthening of the fmal syllabic in gr»Tldiui see Introd. 
p. 18. 

9. ' Various arc the modes of producing trees.* The methods specified 
are (i) na/ura/, divided into spontaneous generation (10-13), generation 
by seed (14-16), by suckers (17-19); (a) artificial, of which there are 
six kinds (ao-34). 

14. posito, 'dropped,' not 'sown;* for it is only natural modes of 
propagation which are here spoken ot 

16. aMBomm, partitive genitive, 'queen of the forest,* lit. 'largest (of* 
the trees) of the forest' Xorl, ' for Jupiter,' to whom oaks were sacred. 

16. AfMevliui, a special kind of oak with broad leaves. h»Mta« Oralis 
oxaonlA, ' deemed oracular by the Greeks ;' an allusion to the oak-groves of 
Dodona. 

17. pnUiUAt, 'sprouts,' i.e. hj puili or shoots. 

18. PAniMiia, ' of Parnassus,' i. e. sacred to Apollo of Delphi, which was 
near Mount Parnassus. 

SI. fimttoniii, ' shrubs.* 

22. Tia» ' in its course :* not exactly 'by method * (Con.) ; the idea being 
tliat of practical experience (vans) gradually devising new processes as 
it goes on. Such new processes may have been hit on by chance and ftd by 
regular method. 

28. Here follow six methods of artificially propagating trees. The first is 
by 'suckers' (plaaiMi), i.e. shoots growing from the root, which are torn 
off and planted. 
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S4, as. The lecond method, by 'seta' (bUspm), 'shafts' (sndM), and 
' iUkes' (tAUos). Pieces of the tree were cat off, and either * cleft in fouf* 
(yiaflrlfldaa) at the bottom, to form a root, or sharpened to a point (aouto 
xobor«), and then buried in the ground. 

26, 27. ' Some trees await the arches of the bent-down layer, and nurseries 
qnickset in their native ground.' The third method, by 'layers' (propa- 
ginls). A young bough was bent down (prMNM»«)tiU it took root in the earth 
betide its parent tree (sua t^xra), without being severed from it (▼!▼»). 

88, 29. The fourth method, by ' cuttings.' A shoot from the top of the 
tice (wiminiiin oaoimiTi) is simply cut off and planted, pntator, the 
' pnmer,' i. e. the gardener who has taJcen the cutting. r«for«]Ui, 'restoring* 
to earth, from which the tree originally rose. 

80, 81. The fifth method. The trunk is cut up (oMidloibiui ••oils) and 
buried, and a new root springs firom the dry wood. ol»>glii>, the olive is 
mentioned merely as one of the several trees which are propagated in this 
way. The difference between this and the second method is that here 
the pieces of wood are smaller, and have no root, or imitation of a 
root. 

82-84. The sixth method, by grafting. 'Often we see the branches of 
one tree change (▼•rter«, intrans.) without harm to those of another ; the 
|)ear-tree is transformed, and bears engraftc<l apples, and stony cornel-trees 
blush with plums.' oonia (cornel berries) appears to be here used for 
cornos (cornel-trees), and the epithet lapidoaa is only in strictness applicable 
to the berry. The meaning is that plums are grafted on cornel stocks. 
Con. and others take ooma literally, and translate, 'and stoney cornel 
berries redden on plum-trees ;' supposing that cornels are grafted on plums. 
But this appears to be most improbable. 

86. generatim, ' after their kind,' a Lucretion word (i. ao, etc). 

87, 88. invat, etc ' What joy to plant Ismarus with the vine, and 
clothe huge Tabumus with olives 1 ' Virgil points to two great triumphs of 
human industry. Ismarus was famous for wine in Homer's day, Od. ix. 198. 

80-41. ' Come thou too and complete with me our course begun,' i.e. the 
writing of the Georgics, undertaken by request of Maecenas, who is ad- 
dressed in each book, laborem, cogn. ace with-d*onrr«, lit. ' to run over 
a course from one end to the other,' and so 'perform,' 'complete,' cp. 
Catall. Ixiv. 7 Ausi sunt vada salsa cita decurreri puppi, v^Aaamt * at full 
speed.' pelago patantl, ' over the broad sea,' local ablative. 

48. An imitation of Horn. II. ii. 488-490 'uK'fifi})v 8* ov/v Ar l^clr ftvO^ffo/Mu 
0^9* 6yot4yca, Ov8' <f /ioi 8^«a filr yXSnfacu, iiica il OT6fMr* tttr, 4kMn^ '8' 
App/fiKTot, x^^^*^^ ^^ M"' ^^P i*^*^V' With non supply ept^w as apodosit to 
■Ivlnt. 

44. prlml lltozis oram, ' coast the very edge of the shore,' a variety 
for pnmam lit oris oram. 

46, 46. la manibiui tarrae, ' the land is in our grasp.' non hio, etc 
' I shall not detain you here (hio, at this point), like the epic poets, with 
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mythical Btralni (oanaliM floto), or digresnons (amlmos)* or long preludes 
(onnrsA). 

47. mnm (Med.) ii better than auras, iuminis crae being a favourite 
expression of Ennius and Lucretius, denoting the line or border which 
divides light from darkness, being from non-being ; cp. Lucr. i. a a, Aen. 
TtL 660. Con. quotes Gray's expression, ' the warm precincts of the cheer 
fill day.' 

49, 60. iui%iir% ' productive power/ Lucr. iii. ^73. ina«rat, * graft ' 
(with cuttings from other trees). Mrobllmji iBaad«t mntata sulMokla, 
' transplant them to well-dug trenches ; ' cp. Cic. Sen. 15 ttrroi grtmU mol-^ 
UU ae subacU amen excipii, and the phrases suHgerg arva, etc 

61, 62. aarlMi-' qualities ' or < lessons ' acquired by training, as opposed 
to natural characteristics. 'By constant training they soon will follow 
whatsoever line you shall wish.' toImi is perhaps less forcible than vocet, 
but has better MS. authority. MnMrint, Mqn^Btiir , vivid use of fnt indie, 
in apodosis, instead of the normal subj. Kenn. would retain vccfs, read 
sepiaftinr without MS. authority, and regard exutrlnt as perf. subj., thus 
making the sentence more granunatically regular. But the use of the indie, 
in such cases is not uncommon in poetry. 

68. •klzpllmji ab imla, te. by suckers, as explained 1. 17 above. 

64. iMO fkoiat, 'would do the same,' i.e. bear fruit. Another reading is 
facUt, TBOVios, 'open fields,* in contrast to the wood, where it has no room' 
to grow. dlg«sta, ' planted out.* 

60. nniBtqtia fteantam, ' wither up its powers of bearing.* 

67-00. saminllmji laotls, 'dropped,' \^<t posito semine I..T4. lie is 
still speaking of natural growths, aerla B«poiibiiS|, ' descendants yet 
unborn.* poma, ' fruit * in general, a^lbii* praad»in,'i.e. too poor to be 
worth picking by men. 

02. ooffmUUM, ' must be drilled * into trenches (as soldiers in crdintm), 
aralta m«Te«de, ' at a great cost of labour.* 

08, 04. tmnoia, propaglne, instrum. ablat, ' by the method of.* tnm- 
fAM,*Mk!»f^caMdicibus sectis 1. 50. propagine and robora refer to the 
methods by 'layers* and ' sets * explained 11. 24-26 above, raapondant, 'an- 
swer,' correspond to our hopes : cp. G. i. 47 voth respondei avari Agricolae, 

06. plaatis, ' suckers,' as in L 13. 

00. ooxonaa, descriptive gen., ' the shady tree that formed the chaplet of 1 

Hercules;* i.e. the poplar, which, according to legend, Hercules found ''^';/ ^ 
growing on the banks of Acheron, when he brought Cerberus from below, 
and of which he made himself a crown. 

07. Otaaonll Patrla glandaa, ' the acorns of Jove of Dodona,' referring 
to theicelebmtcd oak-groves and oracle of Jupiter at Dodona in Chaonia (a 
district of Epirus). 

00. An example of a hypermctric line, in which the elided syllable is 
preceded by a trochee. The only other instance is in G. iii. 449 vivaqtu 
suJphura Idaeasque pices* Many editors, in order to avoid the exceptional 
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Thythniy transpose the line to imtri/ur vero it nueis arhUut h^rridafetu. 
Bat there seems to be no good ground for rejecting the testimony of the 
MSS.i snpported by Servios. Copyists were more inclined to remove 
metrical anomalies than to Insert them : and it is most improbable that the 
present reading should have been due to mistakes or alterations on their 
part On the general subject of hypermetric lines see Introd. p. 19. luw- 
ridft, ' rough/ alluding to its baik. 

70. ir*MMre, the perfect denotes custom. 

71. fMTBm, nom. sing.; the -ffx being lengthened in arst before a vowel. 
See Introd. p. 17. oaatftneae, gen. sing, depending on flor^, understood 
from the next line. The MS. reading \Mfagos\ oMteaMM then is nom. 
plur., and the words belong to the previous clause — tastamae gcssntfygos. 
But Virgil must mean that beeches bear chestnuts, and not that choitiat- 
trees bear beech-nuts. The diflferenoe between ySi^x vjadifagus is a very 
slight one : and general considerations may here be allowed to ovenride the 
testimony of the MSS. 

' 78. ' Nor is the method of graiUng and of budding one and the same.* 
■implex here B* one;' cp. Hor. Od. iv. 14. 13 plus vice simpOd, 'more 
than once.' modiui Inaererei-mMAif/ inserendit the infin. being equivalent 
to a case of a verbal substantive: cp. G. i. a 13 tcmptit hum^ i^giff^^, 
Aen. iii. 670 dextra adfeclare poUstas, ooulo* lmpoBer«| ' to bud/ Glc. 

74-77. The process of budding. ' Where the buds burst forth from tlie 
middle of the bark, and break the thin coating (timloMi, i.e. the inner 
bark under the cortex), a tiny orifice is made (lit, i.e. by the knife) in the 
knot itself; here they place a bud -from a strange tree, and teach it to grow 
into the sappy (ndo) bark.' 

78 sqq., the process of grafting, enode*, ' smooth.' reMouitiir, * are 
slit open ' to admit the wedge. 

80. et, 'a remnant of primitive simplicity of expression' (Con.), i.e. in 
coordination rather than subordination of clauses. See on Eel. vii. 7. 

81. exlit, the peif. vividly expresses the instantaneousness of the 
growth. 

86. ovoluUlea, olives of an oblong shape, hence the name, radii, 
spindle-shaped olives, paiusia, a kind of olive which had to be gathered 
before it was ripe. 

87. Aloinoi sUvae, 'the orchards of Aldnous,* denote the same thing as 
poma. The gardens of Alcinous, king of tlie Phneacians, are described in 
Od. vii. 1 1 a sqq. There was a proverb, AlciftOQ dare poma^ like our ' carry 
coals to Newcastle.' 

88. Omatnmiifl, 'from Crustumerium,' a town a few miles nOrth of 
Rome. TOlaemifl, a large kind of pear, so called, according to Servius, 
l)ecause it filled the tv/a, or hollow of the hand. Virgil says that the 
' suckers are not the same ' in these pears, merely meaning that the pears 
are different. 
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89. Mrbosllmji, probably the ' trees* on which the vine wat inppoited, and 
not the vines themselves. This is the technical meaning of arbor ^ as opposed 
to viiis, e. g. L apo below. 

81-06. KacaotiAMi allMM, 'the white grapes of Lake Maieotis' (in 
Egypt). pa«M, * laisin-wine/ from passa tnw, g»pes spread out to dry. 
pMtMa, lag«oa, Greek names of vines, of unknown origin, taniila, 
'subtle/ 'penetrating;* explained by the next line. The interpretation 
'thm/ 'light,' is hardly consistent with the context, olia, 'one day/ 
'hereafter.* pn r piu f aa and i^aolaa (according to Serrvwpruecofmu) 
are specific names f&r certain kinds of grape in Columella. 

86. Bhallea, from the district at the foot of the Rhaetian Alps. The 
wine from the FalhTms agerin Campania was most celebrated. 

87: Amineae, this wine was grown in various parts of Italy. The origin 
of the name is unknown, though Aminna in Thessaly has been suggested. 
flrmlMdma^ 'best for keeping.* Plhiy (xiv. a) spedis of \htJirmUas of 
the Aminaean wines, c&nira omne sidus firmUsima, 

88. TmoUuay from Mount Tmolus in Lydia. aMmrgity 'jrields pre- 
cedence to/ ' rises in respect for :' a quaint expression as applied to wines : 
cp. Eel. vi. 66. x«x IpM PliAiUMlis, 'royal Phanaeus himself* (Con.), 
i. e. the wine from Phanae, a promontory in Chios. 

88, 100. Argitis, from Vy^> ^"^ allusion to the colour of the grape or 
wine. There were an ArgUis maibr and Argiiis minor, onl non, etc., 
' which none can match for yielding so much,' etc oartaTerit, second fot. 
indie, flnara, dnnura, a freer poetical use of infin. to express result in 
imitation of Greek. 

101. dis, etc. The best wines were reserved for the dessert or mamii 
■aenaAai at which a liljation was first poured to the gods. 

102. Imauuita (/3ovf, /lo^r^f* big-breasts), a kind of vine with large 
gmpes. 

104. aat Bumanui—^r/ nunurandi facttlias (Kenn.). navM anlm, etc. 
'nor indeed is it important to count them up.' 

108. XobU flnotns, ' the waves of the Ionian sea/ i. e. the sea between 
South Italy and Greece The sea-waves and desert-sands are natural 
examples of number past counting : cp. the omcle in Hdt. i. 47 o78d r* k^f^ 
^fA/ifUfv r' Api0fa^y not fUrpa 9a\&aofjt, 

108. Cp. L^cr. i. 166/erre cmms omnia possent. 'The expression is 
probably almost proverbial, like non omnia posmmns omnrs* (Munro). 

110. fluminilms, ' by rivers.' 

114. aKkramla, ' remotest,* is illustrated by the next line. oultorilniJi, 
dat of agent, not uncommon after passive participles. 

110. dlTlaaa arlwribiui patrlaa, ' trees have their homes portioned out 
tothenL* 

110. IwlaaiBa, the balsam-tree of Arabia, acanthi, the acacia of Egypt. 

ISO. laaa, * cotton,' called f i/nok Av6 ^^kou by Herodotus. 

121. Silk was supposed to be a down scraped from the leaves of trees. 
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until, in the reign of Justinian (about 530 a. d.), lome Persian merchants 
brought silkworms from the East. 

12a. Ooeano propior Zndia, apparently the Malabar coast, whose 
jungles, abounding in immense teak and jack trees, run close to the sea. 

128, 124. •zirtinl vlniui orbis, 'earth's furthest nook.' tJkr% mnmm 
mam Mrboris, 'the air above the tree.* Tino«re, 'win their way through ;* 
cp. Thuc. i. ai It fwOSadtt itn^wimfKAra, '(stories) which have made their 
way into the region of fable;* also Aen. y. 155 iifcum sttperare priaretn. 

126,127. trlstM, 'bitter.' tardnm saporMn, ' lingering taste.' feliois, 
' blessed ' or ' propitious ' (as an antidote), mail, ' citron.* praMMntliifl, 
etCy 'no more sovereign remedy,' see Eel. i. 4a, note. 

120. Perhaps interpolated from iii. 283. It is conunented on by Servins, 
but in the best MSS. only appears in the margin. 

188. erat, for esset\ that which tuould have been is stated as if it wax, a 
common device for giving liveliness to the style : cp. Aen. li. 55 si mens nan 
kuvafoiissetf ImpuUrat ferro, etc 

184, 186.. ad prima, ' in the highest degree.' fcnimaa •! ol«ntl» orai- 
' their mouths' noisome breath.' fovant, lit. 'cherish,' here «' purify.' 

186-176. Episode in praise of Italy. ' In this episode,' says Mr. Sellar 
(p. 353), 'the sorrow for the past and foreboding for the future, which 
marks the close of the first book of the Geoigics, has entirely cleared away. 
The feeling now expressed is one of pride and exultation in Italy . . . The 
glory of Italy (I. 174) is declared to be the motive for the revival of this 
ancient theme.' 

186. BilTa«, gen. after diiissima, 'the Median land, with all its wealth of 
wood.' Con. takes sihnu^ nom. plur., and terra in apposition. 

188. o«rtont, potential, ' can vie.' 

140, 141. tanrl, in allusion to the Argonautic legends of Colchis. 
Jason ploughed the land with fire-breathing oxen, and sowed it with 
a dragon's teeth, from whence sprang armed warriors. satlJi dantilmfl, 
ablat. absol., a sort of iio'TcpoK Mp&r^pov^ as the dragon's teeth were sown 
after the bulls had ploughed the land. Transl. ' No fire-breathing bulU 
have ploughed, and no dragon's teeth have been sown.' 

144. olMM axmentaqne, for the hiatus see Introd. p. 18. 

145. hino, ex hac terra. 'Hence comes the war-horse that prances 
o'er the plain.' bellator •qi&i&s, as venator cants Aen. xii. 751, xi. 680. 

146, 147. The Umbrian river Clitumnus was famous for a breed of white 
cattle, their whiteness being ascribed to the qualities of the stream. White 
bulls were required as victims at triumphs. Mu>ro, of rivers, springs, eta as 
the abode of deities. 

149. ' Here is ever-present spring, and summer after summer-time.' 
allenia mansilmji recalls Lucr. i. i8a alienis partibus anni^ but in a 
different connection, Lucretius speaking of the derangement of nature. See 
note to Eel. x. 54. ver and aeata« must be taken loosely and allowance 
made for poetical exaggeration of the climate of Italy. 
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150. pomla, dative, 'twice senriceable for fniit,' i.e. yielding twice in 
the ytMX. It might abo be taken as ablat., * lervioenble with frnit.' 

IAS. — mliia, 'brood,' an imitation from Lncr: iii. 741 irisie Uanum 
Simimum, 

168, 164. taato, i e. as elsewhere ; ' nor gathers his scaly form into a 
coil with so vast a sweep.' 

166. 'Think too of many a noble city, the triumph of our toil, many a 
town piled by the hand of man on beetling crags, and the streams that flow 
beneath their ancient walls.* op«nim laborem, ' laborious works :* the 
phrase recurs Aen. i. 455. Mr. Sellar, speakhig of this passage, says, ' By 
a few powerful strokes he combines the characteristic features and the great 
memories of Italian towns in lines which recur to every traveller as he 
passes through Italy . . . No expression of patriotic sentiment in any 
lAnguAge is more pure and noble than this.' 

168. The two seas are the mof^ superum or Adriatic, and the mare 
ifrfifum or TyrrA^uum, that between Italy and Sicily. 

169. LArifu, now Lake Como. 

100. munagmkm, 'heaving with the waves and roaring of a sea.' Mr. 
Sellar quotes Goethe's reminiscence of this line on coming to the Lago di 
Garda (Benacus)— -' This is the first Latin verse, the subject of which ever 
stood visibly before me ; and now in the present moment, when the wind is 
blowing stronger and stronger, and the lake casts loftier billows ngninst the 
liltle harbour, it is just as true as it was hundreds of years ago. Much, 
indeed, has changed, but the wind still roars about the lake, the aspect of 
which gains even greater glory from a line of Virgil.' 

lOL portiu. Lakes Avemus and Lucrinus were two land-locked pools 
on the coast near Baiae. Agrippa cut a channel between them, strengthened 
the bank between Lucrinus and the sea with masonry (Ziiiorlao addita 
iflaustra), and made an entrance in it for ships. The double haven was 
then called Portus lulius in honour of the lulia gens, and of Octavianus as 
its representative. 

108, 104. ' Where the Julian waters (i.e. the harbour) echo afar with the 
recoil of the sea (beaten back by the iflanstra of the outer lake), and the 
T)*rriicnian tide (see on 1. 158 above) comes in to the channels of Avcnuis* 
(the inner lake). Virgil describes two distinct features, (i) the exclusion of 
the sea by a breakwater, (a) its admission by the entrance channel to the 
inner harbour. The Lucrine lake was nearly filled up by an earthquake in 
1538, and Avemus is again shut off from the sea. 

106, 100. haeo aadam, 'she too ' (Italy). argenU rivos, * veins of 
silver,' a phrase from Lucretius (v. 1 366), by whom however it is applied to 
streams otnioHen metal, anxo plnrima lliudt, ' flowed in rich strcanin of 
gold.' 1*he reference is probably to veins of metal in the mines ; though 
Virgil might be thinking of rivers bringing down gold, as the Po was 
supposed to do. 

107-109. Timm is emphatic ; lie goes on to celebrate the men whom 

E 
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lUlj prodaoes, tf«a»s mrnxm Timm rderring to mil that follows ; *a gallaiit 
noe of men, too, has she borne — Maisi and Sabine chhraby. lignrians 
tnsned to hardship and VoUcian pikcmcn, Dedi, Maiii, great Camilli/ etc 
like iuvetus (Acn. ii. 348), has the general tense of 'wairiors.' 
L e. as moontainecn. iramtos, anned with the verm 
SateiUim (Aen. TiL 665). mtaAom, fhmffUm, there was only one oele- 
bnted Marias, and one odebiated CamillQs: hot the plmals are nsed 
to denote a type. 

170. Wttglktufuui (q>. Aen. yi. 843), a hybrid word employed for metrical 
reasons by Virgil and Lacretins, and periiaps by Ennins before them; 
Scipiomis being onmanageable in heroic verse. 

171, 172. These lines refer to the settlement of die East by OctaTianos 
after his victory (Ian Tlotor) at Actiom B. a 31. ImlwinOTn, an expression 
of national contempt for the conquered. Boimanta aarettas, L e. the seven 
hills, as in L 535. 

178-176. ' Hail, land of Satnm, mighty mother of noUe froits and noble 
heroes I For thee I essay my theme, the glory and the skill of old ; for thee 
am I l)oUl to unseal the hallowed springs, and sing the song of Ascra 
through tlic towns of Komc.' Batomia, for Saturn was king in l^tium 
during the golden age. Aaoraanat, Ascra in liocotia was the birth-place of 
llflsiod, whose Works atui Days is largely imitated by Virgil in the Gcorgics. 

177. Inganlla, 'temper,' cp. habitus locorum G. L 5a. q:aaa sobora, 
etc, ' their relative strength and colour and productive power.* 

170. dlfloUaa. ' unyielding,' opposed to faciUs 1. 223. BuOiffni «• 
' stingy,' ' niggardly,' and so ' barren ' — the opposite to henigmus, 

181. Palladia, the olive being sacred to Pallas, vlvaeia^ olives, accord- 
ing to the elder Pliny, lived for aoo years. 

182. Indlolo aat, ' is a sign,* pre<licative dntivc 

184, 185. nllgina, the natural moisture of the earth, Gk. Xit^i, qvlqua 
firaqinaiui, * a plain with abundant herbage and a teeming bosom. 

188.. aditiui Aoatro, ' rising to the South ; ' Austro being poetical dative 
of the recipient, instead of the usual ad Austrum : cp. Aen. ii. 186 eodlo 
educere, 

190-102. hlo, i.e. the soil whose various properties have been described 
in U. 184-189. olim, 'in time to come.' i&Taa, gen. after f ertllia ; so 
with dives f/elix.ferax, and other adjectives, qualam, etc., the best wines 
were used for libations, cp. 1. loi above, patarla at anro, 'golden bowls.' 

108, 104. abiir, the ' ivory ' flute. TTrrhenns, probably a customary 
epithet of flute- players, as having been, like actors (Liv. vii. a), originally 
imported from Etniria, the source of all the arts at Rome. The life of 
a flute-player attached to some temple would make him piagnis, ' sleek ' 
and ' fat : ' cp. the language of old English ballads about monks and friars, 
raddimiis, 'render,' i.e. as a gift due to the gods. 

106. nrantas, the bite of goats was thought poisonous, especially to 
olive-trees. 
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197. ' Go to the glades and distant fields of fertile Tarentnm.V 

198. Aialsit ]KMita»y referring to the distribution of Mantnan territory 
by the trinmTirs among their veteran troops. See Eel. i and ix. 

200. d««mBty dissyllable by synizesis. 

208, 204. Biffra, ' this is the colour of the land in Campania, and indi- 
cates the presence of decayed animal and vegetable matter* (Keightley). 
ftM, ' for the most part' piBirni*> etc., * a soil tliat shows rich when the 
ploughshare is driven in.* pi&trO| 'crambling.' 

206. ii&TVBois, abl. of drcomstance. 

207. The antecedent to mid* most be supplied. ' Or again (that soil is 
best for com) from whence,* etc. ; i. e. a lately cleared soil is also good for 
com. ' ixatiui, at' the unproductive wood. 

211. mdis, 'untried;* so mare rtidi Catull. Ixiv. 11. enitiiit, ex- 
plained by some of the shining look of the earth after ploughing, is better 
taken generally of the brightness of cultivated fields. ' The virgin plain 
soon smiles, when once it has felt the plough.' •nitnXt, for the lengthening 
of the final syllable see Introd. p. 17. 

212. luun, etc. (he reconunends strong or newly cleared soils), ' for as for 
the gravel of a dovm country it hardly grows cassia-shrubs and rosemary 
for bees ' — much less com for men. rorem, sc. marinum, 

214, 216. toftui, 'tufa,* a porous volcanic stone common in Italy. 
neffaat, etc., 'say that no other lands,* etc., i.e. the presence of tufa and 
marl is a sign that snakes haunt the place. 

219. vlridl has the best MS. authority : vit-idiSf the other reading, 
would go closely with ▼•■tit, ' clothes itself in green.' 

220. ■oAlde et MOsa roMgiae, hendiadys : ' with a scurf of briny 
rust' 

222, 228. olao, ' for oil,* a poetical use of the dative : oUat, the other 
reading, has less MS. support. lkoll«Bi, 'kindly,' opposed to diffUilis 
1. 179. 

226. Yaonls, ' desolate,* i.e. ' thinly peopled,' cp. vtuuis Cumis Juv. iii. a. 
The river Qanius in Campania overflowed (non aeqnns) Acerrae. 

227. utrutn must be supplied with rar» ait : si belongs to rsqnirM. 
231. in solido, ' where Uie groimd is firm.* pnteum, ' a pit.* 

288. si dMmnt (above 1. aoo), * if there is not enough * (to fill up 
the hole). 

286-287. MroMbiifl, plur. for sing., used loosely as ^puieo. anperalilt 
gives the opposite idea to dterunt, ' If there be earth left over, when the 
trench is filled up, 'tis a close soil ; look for resistance in the dods, and 
stiffness in the ridges, and employ stout oxen for ploughing up the ground.* 
The epithets eonotaatas, oraaaa, ▼alldia are emphatic. 

238. p«r]iib«tar, ' what is commonly called " bitter.* 

239. araado, 'with ploughing,* the gerund being equivalent to an 
abstract verbal substantive. So habando, ' with holding,' 1. 250 below. 

241, 242. sptdiBan, ' token.* quale*, ' baskets,* and cola, ' strainers,* 

X a 
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denote the lame thing, i.e. baskets of close-pUited osier, used as strainers 
in the wine-prest. 

S48y 844. hno, Le. into the strainers, ad jfiitmamt * till the strainers 
ai« full.' 

S46, 847. ' But the flavour will clearly betray it, and with bitter disrelish 
will warp into a frown the faces of those ^o taste.' manlf— tm, in 
sense adverbial. tristU, proleptic. tor««e1iit» cp. Lucr. ii. 400 At contra 
titra absifUhi fuUura feriqui Ctniauri foedo pirtorqtUMt ora tapore^ where 
Mnnro cites Milton, ' Par. Lost,' x. 5^ ' With hatefullest disrelish writhed 
their jaws.* ainaro, some MSS. give amaror—^ substantive only occurring 
Lucr. iv. 134. Gellius (i. ai) says that amaro was generally read in his 
time, but that Hyginus, an old commentator, professed to have discovered 
in a MS. belonging to Vixgil's family the v. 1. amaror. amatv, hovrever, is 
clearly the best, as seium is improved by an epithet, and the addition of 
another nominative similar to sapor is unnecessary (Con.). 

848. piBiriils, here of a stiff clay soil that wUl not crumble. dMd«M, 
•in brief.' 

840, 800. * It never breaks up when tossed in the hand, but like pitch 
yields clammily to the fingers as you hold it.' habwUlo, see note to 
1. 339. 

861. ipaa, ' in itself (independently of cultivation) productive beyond 
measure.* The soil is too luxuriant and its products too rank. 

808. prlmls ariatis, ' the young ears;* over*luxuriance, when the ears 
are first appearing, being a bad sign. . 

854, 805. tacitam. In sense adverbial, ' betrajrs itself by its own weight 
without fiixther sign.* i^omptnm, ' easy.' oonlls, ablative. 

850. quia onl, a double question, 'which earth has which colour.* 
■oeleratum Mgua, ' that vile cold' (Con.) — ^the strength of the expression 
is half playful. 

800, 801, azooquaM, 'to dry in the sun.* at • . • montaa, 'and to 
cleave with trenches the large hill-sides.' Virgil inculcates a lesson of hard 
and thorough worlc anta repeats tnuUo ante 1. 259. anptnataa, 'up- 
turned.' 

808, 804. 14 euraat, 'that (i.e. a crumbling soil) is the woric of.' 
labaHacta morena, ' loosening and upturning.' 

805. luuUl nlla Tlgilantia ftifflty *no watchfulness escapes,' i.e. 'whose 
watchfidness nothing escapes.' ftigit, perf. denoting custom. 

800, 807. * They first look out a place where the young vine crop may 
be got ready for its supporters, just like the spot to which it is soon to 
be removed and planted out ' — i.e. they choose two similar spots, one for a 
setninarium or nursery, the other for an arbustum or regular vineyard, 
•iinilam . . . at^ ' like to that,' etc. the ordinary Latin construction, fur- 
borilma, i.e. for the trees on which the vine will be trained in the regular 
vineyard, digaata forator, a poetical variety for feratur et iiigtratiir, 
' may be taken and planted out' 
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808. 'Lest the young plants take unkindly to their mother soil if 
suddenly dianged.' — mlii>y here the yoong yines. The word is often 
applied to young trees by the agricultural writers. 

871. «nM . • . aad, 'which side (i.e. back) it turned to the north 
pole.' 

878. sestttoMity ' may reproduce ' the original position, adeo, etc., ' so 
important is habit In the young ; ' in teneria » in tencris rebus^ * in the case 
of young things.* Quintilian (I 3) read a temris, ' from infimcy.* 

874. cABipi is the emphatic word, being equiralent to j/Haato : if it is the 
fields of a tichj^iam you are measuring out* 

876. denna, sc semina, in deaso, 'In closely-planted soil.' bob 
■egnior ubore, ' not less prolific,' lit, ' not slower in fertility : ' cp./nit7is 
nbere L 185. Some take in denao ubere together, ' in close-planted seiii * 
bnt| as Con. pohits out, the words could hardly mean anything but close or 
stiff soil. 

876-878. ' But if you mark out a soil of waving slopes and upland downs, 
give your rows free space ; and all the some (as in close planting), when 
your trees are planted, let every path in the line it cuts square exactly with 
the others.' The arrangement is to be as symmetrical in open planting as in 
close, in nngaem, * exactly/ lit. ' to a nail/ a metaphor from sculpture, 
where the smoothness of the marble was tested by passing the nail over it. 
Cp. Hor. Sat. i. 5. 33 a/ unguem foetus homo, aeoio llmita, ' in respect of 
the line cut ' by each viVi, or avenue. 

a70>a88. ' As often in some mighty war when a legion has deployed its 
cohorts in long array (long* with ezplioait) ; the column has halted on 
an open plain and the lines are dressed, and far and wide the ground is all 
a sea of gleaming brass, before they join their dread encounter, while Mars 
yet hovers in suspense between the hosts.* aero renldentl is suggested by 
Lncr. ii. 325 Maque circum Aere renideuit ttllus. Vineyards were ordi- 
narily arranged (Plln. xvii. 11. 15) in the form of a quincunx— e. g. 

« • « « « * * 

And as in the old republican armies the three lines of Hastati, Prindpes, 
and Triarii were drawn up in a similar manner, the comparison is especially 
appropriate. 

884. 'Let all be measured out with roads in even line.* parilma 
BVinerla Tlanim, a rather loose expression^ »' even arrangement of roads.' 
Otlier renderings are (i) to take Tiamm with omnia, but the position of 
the words is against this; (a) to join din&enaa riamm, 'let all the 
measured avenues be even;' which may possibly be right. Cp. strata 
viarum Aen. i. 422. 

888. fkatigia, ' depth,* properly < height.* 

888. anaim, ' I should venture/ subjnnct. of modified stnteraent. This 
wnA/axim (/acsim) are the only regular survivals in classical Latin of a 
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series of future forms in -so, -sim, -sen (ind., snbj., infin.)f common in 
the older dialect of PUutns, old laws and formularies, etc. 

200. 'The tree is planted deeper and iar into the ground.' Uirrmm, 
poetical dative of recipient instead of prep, and case : cp. Aeu. xi. 205 Urra^ 
infodiuni. Some explain terrae in these places as a sunrival of the old 
locative : but the poetical use of the dative in a local sense is common in 
poetry. »rlKNi, here the tree which serves as a support, as opposed to the 
▼Itlii or vine. 

205. volTeiui, ' rolling/ and so passing through ; cp. Aen. i. 9 M vokvere 
casus, dnrando vlaoit, 'conquers by lasting/ L e. 'outlasts.* Tlmm 
MMonla, 'generations of men/ Cp. Lucr. i. 10 j AfuUaqiw viwmh vitalia 
vUittn saecla, 

200. oorylnm, the haxel is not to be planted as a supporter. flMr«l]% 
the topmost shoots of the vine, which are not to be used 9a cuttings. 

800. »rbore, the tree which supports the vine, plantaa, cuttings or 
shoots. 

301. tMitiUB amor XimwM. So great is their love for the earth, that 
shoots taken from a part of the tree far removed from it are less vigorous and 
serviceable. 

802. aemlBA, the 'young plants/ as in 1. s68 above. n«T« oImm . . . 
tnuuMMi, ' nor plant wild olive trunks in the vineyard/ i. e. do not use the 
wild olive as a supporter. iiUMV^inUrsere; 11. 31a, 313 refer to the 
vines, which are destroyed if the wild olives catch fire. Some editors read 
olea (a conjecture from oUas, found in one MS.), and translate * do not graft 
wild stocks {pi oleaster) with the olive.' The passage down to 1. 314 would 
then refer to olitfes. But this sudden digression about olives in the midst of 
precepts about vines would be altogether inexplicable, and the MS. support 
for the reading oiea is extremely weak. 

808. •zcidlt, a spark is ' dropped ' by careless husbandmen. 

808. mlt, ' throws up/ see G. i. 105, note. 

810. a ▼•rtlcM, ' from above.' 

812. hoc nbi, sc. accidit, a very unusual ellipse, nom a stirpc Talent, 
the vines * have no power left in their roots.' oaesaeqne, ' nor when cut * to 
make them grow again : que is disjunctive. 

814. anperat, ' alone remains.' 

810. ' Nor let any one have such credit for foresight as to persuade you ;' 
a condensed expression for tamprudens habeatur ut persuadeat, 

816. moreri, 'persuade you that it should be upturned.' The MSS. 
vary between moveri and movere : but the former, though harder, is more 
pleasing in sound after spixanta, and should therefore probably be preferred. 

817. semine iaoto, ' when the young plant is set :' cp. 11. 268, 30a. 

818. ' Does it suffer it (the young plant) to attach its frozen root to the 
soil.' This is better than to take oonoretam as proleptic-*ty0 ut con- 
crescat, 

810. rubM&ti, with flowers. 



k 
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820. aTiiy i.e. the ttork ; cp. Jay. xiy. 74 strpenie ciconiapuUos Nutrit, 

8S8. ht«mOTii oontiBffity ' reaches the winter.' The picture Is of the 
hones of the sun racing along the path of the zodiac. 

823. adao layi stress on Ter : 'His eren spring that . . .' 

826. lA«tM, < fmitfnl.* The fertilising effect of rain descending on Ihe 
* lap of earth ' is dcscribal in a metaphor from physical generation, the sky 
licing wedded to his bride the Earth. Cp. Lucr. i. 350 peretmt imbres uhi 
eas pater aether In premium tnairis terrai praecipitavit \ and Eur. fr. inc. 
890 Ip^ V 6 fftfu^ ovpa¥6s wXrfptA/i§P09 ^O/ifipov v§au¥ h yoidy, 

881. lAaouii Btniui, 'unseal their wombs' (Con.), a continuation of the 
metaphor of 1. 335. miperaty etc., 'soft moisture everywhere (omnibiui, 
sc. arvis) abounds.* 

888. crm d mrm with in noros soles is a condensed expression for ' trust 
themselves to come forth towards (i. e. ' to meet*) the suns of each succeed- 
ing day.* noTos, because they are introducing the warm season, gramlna, 
so the MSS. Germina u read by some editors on the authority of 
Celsus. 

886-842. Viigil apparently means that the world must have been bom 
in spring, as the season most favourable to young products of all kinds. 

888. oredidsxim, subj. of modified statement, as transierim 1. loa. ver 
illuA erat, ' 'twas spring-time then.' 

841. flirr«», the epithet is in keeping with Virgil's conception of man as 
bom to toil and suffering : cp. G. i. 63 umie homines nati, durum genus, 
terrea (found as a correction in one of the good MSS.) \s> adopted by most 
editors, as being more suitable to the passage. But it is less forcible than 
fisrrea, and tautological with arris. On the whole there seems to be no 
reason for departing from MS. authority. 

342. sidtra, the stars are poetically regarded as living inhabitants of 
the sky. 

843. xsfl tSBsras, ' young plants : ' the phrase is from Lucretius i. 79. 
posa«Bt, 'could bear,' the reference being to spring generally, and not 
to the time of creation, hnno laborem, the frosts, etc. to which plants 
are exposed. 

344. A hypermetric verse; sec Introd. p. 19. 

346. exoipsret, 'greet,' i.e. after the winter. The general idea is that 
of receiving from some other person or condition : so excepit hospitio (from 
a journey) Ilor. Sat. i. 5. i, excipiant infantem (from the mother) Juv. vii. 
195, excipiat tironem porta (from a campaign) ib. xvi. 3. 

846, 847. premes, ' plant' virffnlta, probably trees in general, and 
not vines specially, since Theophrastus, from whom the following precepts 
are taken, applies them to all kinds of trees, memor ooonle « memento 
occulere, 

348. sqnalsntss, 'rough.' 

350. halitos, probably ' air,' not ' vapour.' The earth being kept open, 
air will be better able to get to the roots, animos toUent, ' will take 
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heart :' the phrase is used in Aen. ix. 117 of raising another's spirits. 
que -B ffSi;, ' before now.' 

862. nrgerent, * overhang them : ' it cannot be meant that the plants are 
to be pressed down and crashed. 

364, 865. Mmlnilmji, 'young vines.' didUMre, 'to loosen the earth 
about their shoots/ i. e. when just making their way above> ground, oaplta, 
here apparently, as often in Cato, the ' roots ' of the vine, laotar*, ' swing,' 
the Udaiui being a two-pronged hoe of great weight, nscil somewhat like a 
pickaxe. 

868, 869. Reeds (oalaml) and wands of peeled rods (rMMM lUMitilia 
¥lrga«) were used ns cross-pieces, and ])laced horizontally on stakes (mUU*) 
and forks (fturoMi), to assist the vines in climbing, till they reached the 
boughs of the elms themselves. 

361. tabvlftta, 'stories' or 'floors:' here of the successive branches of 
the elm on \^hich the vine was trained. ' And run from story to story along 
the elms above.' 

362 sqq. Mnnro on Lucr. iii. 451 shows exhaustively how in all this 
part of the Gcorgics Virgil's mind npi)eani ' saturated witli the verses of 
Lucretius.' 

364. laxls, etc., 'launched into the ojien sky in full career.' p«r 
pnmm, like airaper vtuuum G. iii. 109. Tlie line is suggested by Lucret. 
v. 786, 787 arborihusqtu daiunist variis exifuic per auras Cresctndi mag^ 
num immissis certamen habenis, 

366. ipsa, sc. vitis^ as distinguished from the leaves (firondes). 

366. later l«ir«nAa«, ' picked out.' The tmesis with que is common in 
Lucretius. 

368. oomMi, a natural metaphor for the foliage of trees. Kenn. cites 
Spenser, 'Faerie Quccne,' ii. 11. 19 'When the wroth western wind doth 
reave their locks;' and Milton, 'Par. Lost,' x. 1066 ' while the winds Blow 
moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks Of these fair-spreading trees.' 

d71| 372. tenendum, ' kept ofT.* Impmdeiui labonim, ' and knows as 
yet no trials.' 

878. super, ' besides.* ladlgiuui, * harsh,' ' crael ; ' the winter is regarded 
as a living being, whose conduct is unworthy. 

874. url, 'buffaloes;' strictly speaking those of Germany (whence the 
name * Ur-ochs,' ' Auerochs,' i. e. vrild ox). oaprea«, ' roes.' ■•quaoMi, 
' persecuting ' or ' troublesome.' 

876-879. ' No cold that hoar-frost ever congealed, no summer that ever 
smote heavily on the parching rocks, has been so fatal to it (Ull, dat.) as the 
herds, with the venom of their sharp tooth, and wounds impressed upon the 
stem that they have gnawed ' (Con.), ftrigora ooncreta prnlna, an arti- 
ficial Virgilian variation for the Lucretian nix acri concreta pruitia iii. ao. 
admorso, the w. 11. ad tnorsum^ a moriu, etc., probably arose from 
ignorance of the fact that sfirps is sometimes masculine in Virgil. 

380, 381. The reference is to the Dionysinc festivals at Athens, at which 
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tragedies and comedies (TttttrMi Indl, *old plays') were produced, st 
ylrtiially*^iMfm; see on Eel. vii. .7. pro«oa«iil»y 'the stage/ tlie erection 
in front of the seaena or back-scene. 

882, 383. ' And the sons of Theseus (i. e. the Athenians) offer prizes for 
tlie people at their village and crois-road gatherings.* in ff«Bt«s, so Ribb. 
for ingtttta, the reading of almost all the MSS. But ingentes^ whether 
tnlcdi with p*gos or TheMiAaa, would have no point. The ordinary read- 
ing ingeniis (< for wit* or *for men of wit*) rests on the authority of only 
one MS., and is more likely to have been a correction for ingeniis, than vice 
versa, poiros •! oomplto^ Virgil is thinking of the Rural Dionysia held In 
the Attic demes, but uses language more appropriate to the Roman rural 
festivals, the Pagonalia and Compitalia, held in the villages and cross-roads. 

384. ' Dance on greased bags of goat-skin in the velvet meads.' This 
dance upon a goat-skin (d(r/iraiA«aa/iof) was on amusement at the Anthesterio, 
and other festivals of Dionysus. 

386, 886. This refers to the Fescetmina earmina^ rude satiric dialogues 
in extempore verse, carried on by the Italians at their rustic festivals. Cp. Hor. 
Epp. ii. I. 145-148 Fescennina per hunc imfetUa Uceniia morem Versibus 
aJtemis opprobria rustica fudit^ Libertasque recurrentes accepta per annos 
Lusit amabiliier, ▼ersibiui laoomptLi, probably the rough Satiimian verse, 
the indigenous metre of Italy. 

887. oortieilmji oaTatla, ablat. of material, < masks of hollowed bark.' 

888. osetlla (dim. of osmium^ from at), faces of Bacchus hung on trees 
so OS to turn every way with the wind, and spread fertility, whence oscillare^ 
'to swing.' mollia, 'waving.' Con., however, explahi it as «' mild,' 
' tender,' of the god's features. 

802. lionestimiy 'comely.' 

898. honorom, any form of celebration ; here of a * hymn,' in Aen. i. 53 
of a ' sacrifice.' 

884. loacMi, 'dishes' of all fruits in season; hence called saturae, 
whence satura, originally a hodge-podge or medley, like our ' miscellanies.* 

896. Booer, ' devoted.* 

897. onxondlji, 'dressing' the vines, refers to the various operations 
subsequent to the planting. 

898. •ichaiamtitMexAam/icnis; 'which has never exhaustion enough,' i.e. 
is never at an end. For pass, part neut. thus used as subst. (mainly poetical), 
cp. G. iii. 348 exspecfa/upt, Aen. v. 6 tiotumf Liv. i. 53 ni degeturatwn in 
aliis huic quoque decwi offecisset. 

399. T«rsla, i. e. with the back of the hoe. 

401. BMiiiia, the 'grove' (i.e. both the vines, and the trees which 
support them) must be thinned of their leaves, in order to let the sun 
reach the clusters. 

408. imm oUm, 'even then;* the original sense of oUm (locative from 
olle^ille) is 'nt that time;' and the indefinite sense 'nt some time,' 'fonnerly,' 
comes later. 
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406, 407. Batnmi dmito, i.e. the pnming knife, with which Satam was 
regularly represented ; Ovid (Ibis 214) calls \i\m fakifer senex. reHotMn, 
'which he has left,* i. e. he comes back to theyine. Ilngit, ' moulds ' or ' shapes.* 

408 sqq. ' Virgil here imitates the short sententious maxims of llesiod, 
and the imperative forms in 'to of the old Roman laws ' (Kenn.). primiui, 
etc are emphatic : ' Be the first to . . / 

409. wunnenta^ ' prunings/ firom sarpo, an old agricultural term whose 
root is identical ¥rith d^viii(w. Tallos, ' vine poles.* 

410. metlto, lit ' mow/ here used of gathering the grapes. I1U1 . . . 
umbra, 'twice the vines are overshadgwed with leaves;' i.e. the leaves 
have to be thinned twice in the year. 

411. ' Twice (in the year) do weeds choke your crop of vines with thick 
noxious growth.' ■•ntlbiui, ' briars,' here of any noxious weed. 

412. nterqne labor, i. e. the thinning of the leaves {pampintUio\ and 
the rooting out of weeds (runcoHo), landato, etc., ' praise a large estate, 
fium a small one:' an epigrammatic expression borrowed from Hesiod, 
JVarJkt 641 yri* 6xiytf¥ alrtiv fA*y6Xy 8* M ^pria OiaBai, The meaning 
implied in laudato, as in olrciV and kwaipuv in Greek, is ' praise but don't 
make use of,' i. e. ' decline.' 

418-416. Broom (nuwiui), reeds and osiers (liantndo, sallotl) were 
used to bind the vines to the elms or other supports. 

416. rttponn&t, i. e. ' no longer demand.' 

417. 'Now the last vine-dresser is singing over the completion of his 
rows.' eff^otoa, sc. esse, antes, a rare word, used also of ranks of soldiers. 

410. wwim, dat. of indirect reference, ' for the grapes.' It might be taken, 
but less probably, as dat. of the agent, * by the grapes.' 
421. tanaoes, ' tearing' the ground (Con.). 
422. ' When once they have taken root in the soil or weathered the breezes.' 

423. satis, from jo/a, * the olives.' 

424. onin Toniere, ' ¥rith the aid of the plough-share,' a repetition of 
the idea already expressed in onm deate r«oladltiir n&oo. Some under- 
stand denta nnoo of the hoe, and supply rechuliiur with the second onm, 
which they take as a conjunction. But to say that the earth supplies mois- 
ture, when upturned by the hoe, and teeming crops, when upturned by the 
ploughshare, seems absurd. 

420. hoc, etc. ' This (i. e. ploughing) it is which nurtures the rich olive 
so dear to Peace.' nntrltnr has the best MS. authority. The v. 1. nutritor 
('with this rear the olive,* etc.) is generally adopted by the eilitors. But 
nntrltnr, besides being better supported, is superior in sense, as the im- 
perative would be rather out of place here, plaoitam, * pleasing/ an example 
of the past part, of an intrans. verb used actively : not uncommon in poetry 
and old Latin. Pad, the olive being the universal token of peace or suppli- 
cation. 

426, 427. poma »' fruit-trees.' The metaphor is that of a man feeling 
his limbs strong under him. vires snas, ' their proper or full strength.' 
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480. »Tlarl% 'haunts of birds/ L9. woods; cp. Lucr. i. 1%/rOfuiiferasque 
domes avium, 

481. toBAMitiur oytUdy * lucerne serves for fodder.' 

482. UriM% ' fires* rather than < torch-lights.' 

488. at expresses surprise or indignation, as often : cp. Aen. vi. 806 et 
duHiamus oifhuc viriute extendcre vires, Cic. Phil. \.^et vos acta Caesaris 
defefkfidSf qui leges evert His t 1 

484, 486. maiora, such as are mentioned in U. 437 sqq. ; fnifwra being 
vrillows, broom, etc. m^qaauKr, 'speak of.' lUae, pleonastic, giving addi- 
tional emphasis : cp. Aen. i. 3 multum ille et terris iaetatus et alto, v. 456 
nmu dextra ingeminans ictus, nunc ille sinistra. 

487. Virgil continues the subject of forest-trees (maiora). Ojtonui, a 
mountain of Paphlagonia covered with box-trees. The box-tree grows 
indigenous in a few spots in England — e.g. on the Chilteni Hills in 
Buckinghamshire. 

488. JVarjeiaa, ' Bruttian,* Naryx in Opuntian Locris being the mother 
country of the Bruttian Locri. Bruttian pitch was celcbmted. 

480. obBozia, < indebted.* 

441. 'For ever rent and wrecked by stormy blasts.* The rhythm is 
expressive of the fitful gusts of wind, anlmoai (anima) - * windy,' 'stormy ;* 
Ov. Am. i. 6. 51 impulsa et animoso ianua vento fSt&t. Theb. ix. 459 animosa- 
que surgii Tempestas ; so of pictures, i. e. * full of life,' Prop. iv. 8. 9 Gloria 
Lysippost animosa effingere signa. This last example especially points to 
a distinction l)etween this and a/iiV//tfji#j>»< courageous' (aniniiis)\ or at any 
rate to two quite distinct uses of the same word, the one associated witli 
the idea of anima^ the other with that of animus, firanguntqna famntqua, 
like agere et ferre \ the double expression enhancing the notion of violence 
as in ' liarry and carry/ 

442. firtiis, ' products* — not ' fruits,' for they are steriles, 
448. A hypermetric line, see Introd. p. 19. 

444. hino, ex his silvis, trlvera, ' they shape.' The perfect denotes 
custom, tympaua, ' drum-wheels * of solid wood, without spokes (like 
those now in use on railways). 

446. pa&daa cartnaa, 'curved AullSf not Jkeels, which would be straight. 
The word carina, as Prof. Nettleship shows (' Contributions to Latin Lexico- 
graphy*), denotes properly the lower part or bottom of a ship, not merely the 
keel, though it is sometimes used in this latter sense. He quotes, among 
other passages, l£tni. A. efiopandam duciura carinam. Cat. 64. 10 pinea con- 
iungens inflexaotexta carinae, Caes. B. G. carinae planiores quam nostrarum 
navium, quofacilius vada excipere possent. Cp. also Sail. Jug. 1 8. 8 aedificia 
Nnmidamm oblonga, inairvis laterihus texta, quasi navium carinae, 

446. Tlmliiilms, firondibna, ablatives. The leaves of the elm, in times 
of scarcity, were used for fodder. 

447, 448. Ii4atili1ms, ' lance-like ' shoots, as Aen. iii. 23. bona ballo, 
epithet of oomna : the construction is myrtus et cornus fecnndae validis 
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hasHlilms, ZtimMOB, a literary epithet, the Ituraei l)eing a tribe of Arab 
archen in Palestine. 

440. neo . . . non, ' moreover.' liTMi and tomo rasito are lemi-pro- 
leptic (or rather, participial) in construction — the linden if smoothed, and 
the box if planed by the chisel. 

462. mlMM, 'sped down the Po ;' Pado, local ablative. 

468. alTo, the * entrails' of a diseased ilex : so all the MSS. except one, 
which gives ahio, [Cp. Shakespeare, ' Tempest,' i. 2. 293 ' I will rend an 
oak. And peg thee in his knotty entrails.'] ahms is regularly used by agri- 
cultural writen of a bee-hive. 
•464. memorandum, *• note- worthy.' Baoohela, Bcurxficu 

466. OentanroB, referring to the drunken contest between the Centann 
and Lapithae at the marriage feast of Pirithous, king of the Lapithae. leito, 
instrumental abl. 

468-640. In this episode 'the charm of peaceful contemplation, of 
Nature in her serenest aspect and harmony with the human soul, of an 
ethical ideal based on religious belief and national traditions, of a life of 
pure and tranquil liappiness, remote from the clash of arms and the pride 
and passions of the world, is made present to us in a strain of conthiuous 
and modulated music, whidi neither Virgil hinoself nor any other |>oct has 
Hurpasscd ' (Sellar, ' Virgil,' ch. vi. pp. 256, 257). «"' ' •" " 

468. ' How blest beyond measure, could they but know their own happiness, 
are the country folk t ' fortnnatoa, aocus. of exclamation like nu miserttm ! 
etc. norlnt, perf. subj. with pres. meaning : the apodosis would be sitU. 

460. hnmo, * from the ground.' Ikoilem, * plenteous.* liuitlssimA, 
' most righteous,' because she gives without stint to all alike. 

461, 462. forllms supMrbls, descriptive abL with domus alta. maa« 
Mdntantiim, i.e. clients and others paying their respects. Such /evJes were 
held early, from 6 to 8 A.M.; cp. Mart iv. 8. i prif^M sahitanits atqut 
altera cofttitut hora, toils a«dibiui, ' from the whole palace.' 

468, 464. ' Nor gaze on doors inlaid (Tarioi) Mrith lovely tortoise-shell, ' 
and gold-embroidered coverlets and bronzes of Ephyra.* UIumui, ' fanci- 
fully wrought:' luder€y lusus, etc., are used of art imitating nature, and 
applied to works of art and music. BpliyreXa, ' Corinthian,' Ephyra being 
the old name for Corinth. Corinth was celebrated for its works of art. 

466, 466. Assyrlo, loosely used for < Tyrian.' venono, < drug,' here 
with a touch of contempt, oasla, an Eastern aromatic tree, usc<1 for scent- 
ing oil. llq:iildi nsiifl oUtI, ' the service of tlie clear olive oil.* 

467-471. ' Yet have they careless ease and a life that knows no guile» 
rich in varied wealth— the liberty of broad domains, with grots and fresh 
lakes; cool valleys too, and lowing kine, and slumber soft beneath the 
shade are there.' Taimp«, for any beautiful valley : properly the valley of 
the Peneus in Thessaly. 

478. ' There is religion and reverence for age.* 

476. maoM omnia with prlmnm. * First and before all,' says Virgil, 
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'I would be the poet of philoeophy.' Virgil it here thinking not only of 
Lncretinf, bat of the Gredc philosopher poets, such as £mpedocles» Xeno- 
phanesy and Axmtus, and also of mythical bards like Orpheus and Musaeus, 
who rerealed rarious mysteries in verse. 

476. vuunun mmx» Dixo, 'whose priest I am:' cp. Hor. Od. iii. 1. 3 
musarum sacerdos, 

478. UboMs, *toiU* (i.e. eclipses), a poetical variety for defeetiis. 
The line is from Lucret r. 751 tolls Hem qtioqut defeetus lunaequi UUehras, 

470, 480. tnni— oaat, rMddant apparently refer, not to the tides, but 
to violent upheavals of the sea caused by earthquakes, such as Thucydides 
describes (iiL 89). 

482. tazdls, ' lingering,' i. e. the winter nights. 

484. The reference is probably to Empedocles' theory that the blood 
about the heart (oTfia ircpura/Aor) was the seat of the intellect. Hence 
coldness of blood there would denote slowness of intellect Among the 
Romans generally the heart was associated with the intelligence; hence 
ixeors, 'foolish,' eta 

486-488. o uU, etc., * O where is Spercheus with its plains and Tay- 
getus haunted by Bacchanal maidens of Laconia?' i. e. ' would that I were 
there.' baoohftta, deponent verb in passive sense, as btuchatam Naxtim 
Aen. iii. 125. 

400~402. Evidently in reminiscence of passages in Lucretius, e. g. i. 79 
Quare religiopedUms subitcta vlcisstm Opieritur^ iii. 37 Et mettu llleforas 
proifep Aeherufitis agendus^ 107 a naturae primum student cogttoseere 
eatisas. qui potnlt obviously refers mainly to Lucretius himself, though 
the tone of the passage is general, and might apply to any Epicurean 
philosopher. 

496. flMoea, the rods with axes carried before Roman magistrates. 
popnlif gen. subj., ' the honours which the people give.' 

406. ' And feuds that rouse faithless brethren to strife.' firatrM might 
perhaps allude to the rivalry of Phraates and Tiridates for the throne of 
Parthia ; but more probably refers to the break up of families in civil war ; 
cp. Lucr. iin*7ai 73 Crudeles gattdeut in tristlfunere fratris Et consangul- 
neum memos odere timqntque\ and 1. 510 below. 

407. 'And Dacians swooping down from Histcr, their ally.' The 
Dacians used to cross the frozen Danube into the Roman territory : hence 
the river is picturesquely said to be in league with them. They were at war 
with Rome b. c. 30. 

408, 400. ' Not Rome herself and kingdoms tottering to their fall ; ' i.e. 
not the highest interests and most startling vicissitudes of politics can shake 
the serenity of rural life— a serenity to which the distinctions of poverty 
and wealth, and the emotions they cause, are unknown. In neqne dolnit . . . 
inopem Virgil attributes to his ideal countryman, not a selfish indifference, 
but the absence of any conditions to call out pity for others — all bcinf; 
so happy. 
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600-502. Ipsa, ' of themselves.' ToUntU and sponto mia repeat and 
emphasise the notion of spontaneity — 'unasked, of their own free will.' 
tabnlaxla, ' records ' or * archives.* Some trace a special allusion to freedom 
from taxation, or from public contracts : but tura . . . Ibmm . . . tabularl* 
merely indicate city life in general. 

608-512. Various means, motives and consequences of greed and 
ambition incident to city life ; of which Viigil's own time supplied 
abundant illustrations, which his readers could apply at they chose. 
'Some ply their oars in unknown seas, rush eagerly to arms, and make their 
way into kings* courts. One plots ruin for a city and its hapless homes, 
that he may drink from jewelled cups and rest on Tyrian purple : another 
hoards his wealth, and broods over buried treasure. One listens at the 
Rostra in rapt amaze ; another, open-mouthed, is carried away by the cheers 
of high and low that ring, aye again and again, along the benches. Tis 
joy to have dipped their hands in a brother's blood : they pass into 
exile from home and its delights, and seek another country beneath 
another sun.' 

604. reipun is by some restricted to its use in Ilor. Epp. i. 7, 37, etc>* 
' the great.' But in connection with the preceding words the favour of 
foreign kings, mther than of Roman nobles, seems implied. Virgil points 
to adventurers who souglit their fortunes in other lands. 

606. •zotdUfl, ablative. 

508. hio, the aspirant to eloquence, huno, the aspirant to political 
eminence. 

600. oim«o«, the blocks of seats In the auditorium of a theatre, so called 
from their wedge-like shape. The people sat in these, the senators (p»tr«s) 
in the orchestra : but onnei is here used of the whole theatre. Popular 
statesmen, etc. were cheered on entering, enlm here, as hi Aen. viii. 84 
iibi eninif iibi, tnaxima luno Madat^ is merely an affirmative particle, 
which use is prior to its ordinary causal meaning. Cp. also Plant. Trin. 
V. a. 10 Enim me nominate Liv. xxiii. 45 enim iam nunc minor est res. 

514. hino annl labor, 'hence the year's employment.' panroaque 
nepotes, 'his little grandsons.' One MS. gives penatea, ^his humble 
home/ which some prefer. But though there is no special reason why 
Vifgil should speak of grandsons rather than sons, the expression is not 
inappropriate, and it is safer to keep to the MSS. 

516. merltos, ' that have served him well.' 

510. requlea, i.e. anno. 'Nor is there any stint to the year's o'erflow- 
ing either with fruits, or the offspring of flocks, or sheaves of com.' 

610-622. baoa, ' the olive,' for which Sicyon was famous, ponit, * is 
dropping.' ooqultnr, ' ripens.' 

623. pendent, etc., ' hang about his lips (for kisses).' oaoula, here in 
its original sense as a diminutive of os. Cp. Gray's Elegy, ' And climb his 
knees the envied kiss to share.' 

527*520, affitatB<^fV. ' Himself keeps holy day; and stretched upon 
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the glass, while comrades wreathe the bowl around their altar fire, he potixs 
a libatioD and calls on Bacchns.' l^nis. a turf-built altar. orat«r» core- 
BMit, apparently suggested by Homer's irpTrQpat Imcri^foarro iroroib, 
though the meaning there is ' fill the bowls high with wine/ while Vitgil 
means ' wreathe with flowers.' Cp. Aen. iiL 525 niagnum cratera corona 
Induii, 

680. iaenli ... in vlmo, 'appoints contests of shooting (at a mark) in 
an elm' — a condensed expression, oartammi poner«, like the Greek 
ibySmi ri0inu. 

634. sellioAt gives rhetorical emphasis to the words connected with it — 
' Thus, surely, brave Etruria grew, thus Rome became the (airest thing on 
earth, and girt her seren hills with a single city's wall.' 

686-4(88. lUoteai, ' of Mount Dicte ' in Crete, i. e. Jupiter, who was 
said to have been bom there, and who succeeded to Saturn in empire. 
i«T«BoiB, abl. with •pnlftta. For the supposed impiety of slaying the ox, 
the fellow-labourer of man, cp. Cic. N. D. ii. 63 ian^a putabatur uiiliias 
percipi ex buhus^ ui eorum viscerihus vesci scelus hahtretur, anrciui, as 
ruler of the golden age. 

641. spatlis (the circuits of a raceK:onrse) goes with lininenmun, 
'boundless in its circuits.' The metaphor is from a chariot-race. ' But now 
I have finished my course over the boundless plain.' 

642. MSS. vary between ftimawtt* and s/mtnatiiia ; the former seems 
more appropriate. 
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NOTES TO BOOK III. 

Thi nil^cct of thli book it the can or the difienat anlmall whii^ ue 
required by the fkimer. After > lengthy iotrod action (1-48), in which 
VIrfil promliei al (ome future lime to write an epic poem in honour of 
AuEuitnt, he proceedi to treat Grtt of honei and cattle. The choice of 
oowi and itallion* for breeding pnipoiei ii diKnMed-(49-i 13) ; directionx 
are glTen for the treatment of lire and dam before breeding, and of the 
notber* when with joung (133-156); the rearing of calvei and foal* It 
deKribed (157-108); and an account of tlie effect of the tenal panion 
upon bnlli and horaci (109-J41) leadi the way lo n long digreaiiiaii upon 
lore (*4i-)S5), which conclndei Ibi* portloa of the poem. 

Sheep and goatt (in I^tin pmtdtt ai oppoied to ^^itnta, or honei and 
cattle) an next treated of. The mode of tending Ibem in winter and b 
■aminer lopectiTely (1S6-33S) luggeMi anotber digrenioo, in which an 
African ibepherd'i mmmer and a Scythian shepherd'i winter are dewribed 
(339-3B3). Then follow dlrecltoni about rearing llocki for wool or milk 
(384-403); a few remaiki about dogi (404-413), and the neceidty of 
kllllag terpent* (414-439); a deicriptlon of the dUcatet of iheep (440- 
473) ; and finally a loog account of a murrain among anlmall in Norlcom 
(474 to end), which ii appended In imitation of Lucretini' celebrated 
detcriptlon of the Athenian pUgne In the nxlh book of the ' De Remm 
Natura.' 

1-4B. Thil Introduction aecmi to ban been written In the year ig B. c, 
a year of general holiday and pobllo honour to AnguEtni. lEi tone of 
nnroixed exultation cotietpond* to that of the introduction to G. i, and to 
Hor. Od. iL g, which ll thm a companion pauage. Piofeuor Nettleihip 
('Ancient livei of Vergil,' p. jg) luggeits (ftam 11. 10, 11) that It may 
have been written in Greece, and if lo, that it may have been written on tlie 
journey referred to by Horace in Od. 1. 3, wlilcli cannot be harmoniie<l 
chTOooI<^cnlly with the only recorded viiit of VlrgU lo Greece fn 19 B. C. 
Hat on Uie other band the alluiion lo Greece in II. 10, 1 1 may be merely 
all^orical. See Introd. p. 7. 

1, S. ValM, a mtfic Italian deity ; lee on Ed. v. 35. putor ak 
AnpluyaB, ' ihepherd from Amphiyni*,' 1. e. Apollo, who, when banlthed 
ftora heaven, wai aald to have fed the Aocki of Adinettii, king of Tbenaly, 
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<m the tionki of the Amphrysut. Ayeaei, ' Arcadian,* from Monnt Lycaeus 
hi Arcadia, the abode of the rustic god Pan. 

8y 4. ' All other themes that might have charmed our leisure thoughts 
with their spell are hackneyed now.' oarmiiie, the MSS. vary between this 
and earmina : the ablative is perhaps preferable. 

6. Illandatl, ' infamous/ by litotes, as Waeiabilis Aen. iii. 707, inama- 
Hih vi. ^ 28. Dusiris was a king of Egypt who sacrificed strangers. 

6. enl, dative of agent with passive participle — ^a poetical usage. 
lAtonlA, because Latona there gave birth to Apollo and Artemis. 

7. iim«ro •Immo, the ivory shoulder substituted for that eaten by the 
gods, when Pelops was served up by his father at a banquet. 

8. momx mvadm (abl. of respect), ' a driver keen.' Pelops was said to have 
won his bride Hippodame in a chariot race at Olympia vrith her father 
Oenomaus. 

0. Timm ToUtar* p«r era, 'float on the lips of men/ a phrase ex- 
pfcttive of undying fame, taken from Ennius' epitaph on himself, Nemo 
mi latrimis decorct, nee funera Jletu Faxii, Cur? voliio vtvtis per era 
virum. It is repeated Aen. xii. 235 vivusque per ora feretur. Some 
translate ' before the faces of men : * but Virgil probably intended the 
words to have the same meaning as in Ennius. 

10 sqq. In this allegory Virgil seems to promise an heroic poem imder 
the image of a temple to the glory of Rome and of Augustus ; representing 
himself as an intellectual victor returning in triumph from .a campaign in 
Greece with the captive Muses. In the plain of Mantua, Ixrside his native 
Mincius, he will build his temple of song, and celebrate it with games and 
shows that will rival those of Greece. The deity enshrined within will be 
Augustus ; the subjects of its decoration his recent triumphs, and the mythic 
ancestry of the Julian line. When Virgil's fame as a rural poet has been 
established (11. 40-45) he will then be able to pass to Caesar's triumphs. 

10, 11. primiui, Virgil will be the first to do for his country what the 
Greek poets did for Greece, dedneam, ' bring home in triumph.* Aonio 
T«rtio«, i.e. from Helicon, the abode of the Muses, in Aonia, a part of 
lk>cotia. 

18. Idniw— , a literary epithet, Idumaea being famous for its palm- 
trees, palnim, a palm-branch was carried by the victorious general at his 
triumph. 

18. tmnplnm, it was of course a common practice to dedicate temples 
after a victory. 

14. propter afq,iuuii, like the temple of Zeus by the Alpheus, at Olympia. 
IngMUi, ' wide ; ' the Mincio spreads into a lake near Mantua. 

16. in medio, i. e. in the central shrine ; see above on I. 10. 

17. At these imaginary games the poet with his purple robes is the 
presiding oflicer, corresponding to the proctor with bis striped toga 

18. affitabo, will cause to be driven, by instituting the games. 

19. 20. mllil, ' at my biddbg/ ethic dative. Alphenm, the river in 

F 
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Elis, near which the Olympian games were held. Inoos, i.e. the Nemean 
forest, where the shepherd Molorchns entertained Hercales. These games 
are to l>e an improvement even on those of Olympia and Ncmea. In other 
wonlsi Virgil's heroic i>ocm will surjKiss the highest achievements of tho 
Greeks, omdo, * of raw hide.* 

21. oapnt omatiui, for the constr. see on Eel. i. 55. toBMM, ' trim/ as 
Aen. V. 556, 774, apparently a regnlar epithet for an olive garland. Priests 
and conquerors wore such : and Virgil here presents himself In both capacities. 

24, 25. ' Or how the scene shifts with change of front, and how the 
embroidered Britons lift up the purple curtain.' Dramatic exhibitions form 
part of the show. Tttrsls frontilnui, one way of changing the scene in 
Greek and Roman theatres was by means of triangular prisms (ir«/i{airroi) 
at each end of the stage, which revolved upon a pivot, and so presented 
a different surface to the spectators. In this way the scene at each end 
of the stage might be altered. The contrivance vras called staema tfirsiiis 
in Latin, tollant aiilaaa, the curtain or drop-scene in the ancient theatres 
was raised up from the stage, and not lowered, as with us. Here the figuxei 
embroidcreil ow the curtain arc fancifully said to lift it up. 

27. Ofltnirikrldam, Indians near the Ganges; referring to the defeat of 
Antony's Kastcni allies. Qnirini, Romulus v^ia representing Rome. 

28, 20. nndantam, etc. * surging witli war and rolling in full tida' 
magnani, masculine, adj. used abverbially, like saxosus sonans G. iv. 
370. HUnm, the reference is of course to the war with Antony and Cleo- 
patra, navali . . . oolumnas, 'columns built high with the broose of 
ships,' i.e. columnae rostratae, or columns erected in honour of naval vic- 
tories, which were adorned, according to Roman custom, vdth the prows of 
captured ships. 

30, 31. JVlpliatan, a mountain of Armenia. Later Roman poets (e. g. 
Lucan, iii. 245) took it for a river : but there is no need to snppote that 
Virgil made the same mistake, as pnlsam (' routed ') might be applied to a 
mountain as well as a river. ▼•»!•, ' shot backwards,' according to the 
Parthian mode of warfare. Augustus received the submission of the Ar- 
menians, and recovered the standards from the Parthians, in B. c. aa We 
must therefore suppose either that these lines were added after the com- 
pletion of the poem, or that they were general and prophetic in their 
character. 

82, 83. These lines perhaps refer to the Morini (a tribe of Belgic Gaul, 
twice conquered, by Julius Caesar and again by C. Carrinos) and tlie 
Dalmatians (subdued by Vatinius 45 B.C. and by Octavianus 34 B.C.). Both 
appeared in the triumph of B. c. ap. Cp. Propertius, iv. 8. 53 Prosequar it 
currus uiroque ab litore ovanies. Some consider the Western victory re- 
ferred to as that over the Cantabri, B. c. a4, supposing the passage to have 
received later touches. 

34-36. There shall be statues of the Trojan ancestors of the Julian 
'family, Tros son of Jupiter, Assaracus son of Tros, and others; and also of 
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A|iollo (QjBthiiui, from Cynthos a mountain of Delos), who with Neptune 
built Troy. Purii lapldMi, statues of Parian marble. spixMitiA, ' breath- 
ing,' ' life-like.' nominal ' the mighty names.* 

87* iaTldi»» i.e. the enemies of Augustus. 

88. BMtast, shall be represented ' as fearing.' anirnea, the notion of 
Ixion bound with snakes to his wheel is peculiar to Vii^il. 

80. Manm, the Xoat ix^oMp (Od. xi. 598) of Sisyphus. 

41. iataotos, ' virgin ' glades, i. e. a subject yet untried, inssa, accusative 
in apposition to the whole clause. Maecenas had urged Virgil to write the 
Georgics. 

48, 44. He is about to treat of cattle, horses, etc., and he expresses this 
poetically by saying that he is called by Oithaexon (mountain in Boeotia, 
abounding in beasts), by the hounds of Taygetus (mountain in Sparta, 
whose dogs were famous), and by Epidaurus (noted for horses). 

46. ' And the shout rings back redoubled by the echoing woods.' 

46. diiMM, infin. of purpose, a iK>etical usage; cp. Acn. i. 537 Lihyros 
fopttlare Penates tfenimus, Hor. Od. i. 2. 8 peats egit alios visere vtofUes, 
moeLngmrf middle, ' I will gird myself.' 

48. ' As many as those which separate Caesar from the birth of Tithonus.' 
Tithoniui, a Trojan prince, brother of Priam ; not a direct ancestor of the 
Julian family. 

60. foxtMi ad aratra, ' strong to plough.' 

61, 62. corpora, not periphrastic, as 1. 69 ; ' the mother's shaiie must be 
his sfiecial care.' tonraa, ' grim-looking.' tnrpe, ' ngly.* plnrlma, 
' burly ' (Sidg.). 

60, 67. ' Nor sliould I object were she marked with white spots (maonlia 
•t al1)0, hendiadys), or shy of the yoke and sometimes mischievous with 
her horns.' 

68. arduA iota, ' her whole body tall.* 

60. ioatoa, ' regular ; ' cp. iustus exercitus, aataa patl, ' age for en- 
during,' like tempus iegere G. i. 213. The construction, which is common 
in Greek but rare in Latin, is a natural one, the infinitive having been 
originally the dative of a verbal substantive. For the hiatus and Greek 
rhythm sec Introd. p. 18. 

68. suparatajiz/f/rj/. la«ta iuTantaa, ' lusty youth.* 

64. mitto prlmiui, ' be the first to send.' 

66-68. ' Poor mortals that we are, our brighter days of life are ever first 
to fly ; on creeps disease and the gloom of old age ; suffering sweeps us off, 
and the ruthless cruelty of death.' On the pessimism of Virgil's tone here 
see i. 99. 

60-71. ' Constantly there will be those whom you would gladly exchange : 
constantly, then, renew them ; and lest you should lament your losses when 
too late, forestall them, and choose out a supply of young ones for your herd 
every year.' qnanun corpora, periphrastic for qitas, cnlm, here merely 
a particle of emphasis ; Fee on ii. 509. 

F a 
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78, 74. •nnunittore. *rear/ sec on Eel. i. 46. la sp^m ir«A^i*t 'for 
breeding/ a taneris, ' from foals,' like a ptieris^ etc 

76, 70. ' From the first a colt of high-mettled stock steps high in the 
pasture and brings his feet down daintily* (molli*, predicate). Ennins, 
Ann. 545, has niollia crura rtpanunt of the high springy action of cranes 
walking : cp. Xen. de Re £q. x. 4 rd oiciKii lypii fi§r*wfti(€i, ingvtdttLt, 
for the lengthening of the final syllable see Introd. p. 16. 

80. arirntiuii, 'neat/ 'clean cut.* The word properly-*' dear' (from 
root ARC, ' bright *), and is used in very various senses, such as ' quick,* 
' lively,* ' shrill,* etc. brevls alviui, etc. ' his barrel short, his bock well- 
fleshed.' 

81-83. honestl, etc. 'The best are bay and grey; white and dun are 
the worst.' spadlMs, from ffw&its, the Doric for a palm-branch, gil^o, 
the word is the same as the Germ. ' gelb,' and Engl. ' yellow.' 

84. mloAt . . . artiifl, ' he pricks his ears, and his limbs quiver.' aiixl^ 
bus, abl. of instniment ; artns, accusative of the part, mloax*, of quick 
movement : cp. fftitare di^tis, of the sudden movement of the hands in the 
game mora, 

86. premeiui, ' compressing the gathered fire : ' so most MSS. The 
word suggests that the fiery breath is like the suppressed forces of a volcano, 
The other reading \%frcin€n$, * snorting.' 

87. duplex, * hollow,* i.e. sunken between a double ridge of flesh ; 
opposed to exstans. 

80. Amyolael, of Amyclae, in Laconia, where Castor and Pollux were 
bom. 

01. Xartls eqnl, Hom. II. xv. 119; onxnui AchUll (i.e. his team, 
Xanthus and Balius), xvi. 148. Aohllll, contracted from AchillH, gen. of 
AchilUus ('AxtXAcvs), declined as a Latin substantive in -i/j. So UHxi 
(Eel. viii. 70) from Ulixhis. 

02-04. elhuidlt, so the best MSS. ; effudU most editions, to agree with 
Implevlt : but there is no need for the change, oonliigla, Rhea, to hide 
from whom his amour with Philyra, Saturn changed himself and Philyra 
into horses. 

05. hnno qnoqne, 'even such a horse as this.* 

06. abde domo, * shut him up at home.' neo turpi, etc. ' favour not 
his dishonourable age,' i.e. suffer him not to breed when he is too old. 

08. ad proella, sc. Veneris, 

00. qnondam, ' at times/ a frequent use. 

101. hlno, 'next,* i.e. af^er looking to their age. arte*, 'qualities.' 
prolem par«iitiuii, ' the breed of their parents.* 

104. oorrlpii«re, 'swallow up the ground/ an expressive phrase to 
denote great speed. So corripere viam Aen. i. 418, viam vorart CatuU. 
XXXV. 7, and Shakespeare*s ' devour the way.' 

106-107. ' When the drivers* hopes are raised high, and eager throbbing 
drains their bounding hearts : furiously they ply the whirling lash, bending 
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forward to slack the reins : on spins {ytSlMX ▼!) the glowing axle.' hfturit^ 
the violent excitement ' exhausts * their heart. T«rlMr« ^Jloffello, abstract 
for concrete, iorto, not 'twisted/ bat 'whirled about' d»nt lora, the reins 
being passed roond the driver's body, he would lean forward to slacken 
them. 

. 111. «Bi«Mmat, cp. 11. xxiii. 380 IlroiJ 5' E^/ii^Aoio lar&^vw tlpit r 
A/M e/p/ifr*, Soph. Kl. 718 '0/Mw ytip d/i^ rSna lad r^xSi¥ fii^ut 'II^Cok, 
§MfiaKkw Iwwtnal wyeal, 

118, 114. Brlohtlioiiliui, an Athenian king, rapldusqiae, etc ' and 
stand above the wheels as he rushed to victory* (Kenn.). 

115-117. P^tetliroiiil, so called from a glade on Mount Pelion. gyros, 
the ' ring * for breaking horses in (Gk. irv/rAor). atque eqiiitem, etc. ' and 
taught the armed horseman to prance upon the soil and gather up his proud 
paces* (i.e. a proncing action). The rider is said, rather artificially, to 
do what the horse docs. 

118, HO. tttoxque labor, the task of training chariot horses (U. 1 13-1 14) 
or chargers (11. 1 1 5- 1 1 8). ezqalnuit , i. c. for breeding purposes. Whether 
you wish to breed horses for riding or driving, the sire must be young and 
spirited. 

120-122. Uto, ' the veteran,' i.e. the old horse, once victorious, but now 
too old for breeding. Bpimm, noted for its horses ; so G. i. 59 (jnittU) 
falmas Efircs equarum. Mycciuui, the capital of ^Apym lvw6fioro¥ as 
Homer calls it. Voptniilqiie, etc. ' and traces his descent from Neptune 
himself.' Neptune was said to have produced the first horse, by striking 
the earth with his triclait. 

128, 124. sub t«mpiui, ' as the time draws on.* denao pingul, ' firm 
plompneis.' 
126. florMites, ' flowery,* i.e. clover, etc. 

127, 128. superttaso, 'be equal to/ lit. ' be above.* lelunla, 'leanness.* 
120. w^aamuXm, i.e. 'the mares,* with whom a different treatment is to be 
pursued. 
188, 184. i. e. in summer, during the threshing time. 
138. caAere, ' cease.* 

140-142. plaiuitria, probably dative of indirect reference, non alt 
pMiaiui, ' no one would permit * (potential subj.). carpore, ' scour the 
plain.' auperare, * clear ' the road at a bound. 

148-146. paaonnt, ' men pasture them.* tegant, proonbet, final subjs. 
after «M. Mucaa nmbrs, cp. Isaiah xxxii. 2 ' the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.* 

146-148. BilAma, a river between Lucania and Campania, north of the 
mountain JLUmmiui. ▼oUtana, ' insect,* pres. part, used as substantive, 
rare except with a few words such as amcun^ adoltscensy etc. Teriara 
¥O0MitMi, 'have called it in their tongue.* ▼arto, strictly of translation 
from one language to another, as Plant. Trhi. prol. 19 Philcmo scripsit^ 
Plauitu vortit barbare. 
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140-161. a«p«r, aocrba sonans, 'iicicc, h.u.^hly Lu./iii^;;' ^'iIl;>^ 
imitates Lacr. v. 33 asper acerba tutm (of the ilrajjon ui ihc I k^i likI^^ . 
ftO«v1i», adverbial ace, as crebra 1. 500. ftirlt, etc. ' the air is bUmncd .uul 
maddened with their bellowings;' cp. Aesch. Sept 155 hopirivwcrot ai$iip 
4«i/ia/ycrai. siooi heightens the picture of the cattle's sofTerings ; the 
stream to which they run is dried up by heat. The Tmnmgme was a 
tributary of the Silams (1. 146). 

162. ezexonit, ' gave play to.' 

168. Tiiaoh1a» iuTenoaa, ' the heifer of Inachus/ i. e. lo, daoghter of 
Inachus, beloved by Jupiter, and changed into a heifer. She was pursued 
by a gad-Hy sent by Juno. 

166. peoori armentaqne, for the hiatus, see Introd. p. 18. 

168. * Forthwith they brand on them marks to denote the stock;' hen- 
diad3rs, like maailis insignis et albo I. 56 above. 

160-161. qnoa malint, 'to mark those they wish/ etc. Indirect in- 
terrogative depending on the idea of < distinguishing ' which is implied in 
the previous line, aummittore, ' rear/ as 1. 73 above, peoorl halMndo, 
* for breeding stock/ qnos is object of ••rvara, subject of soiiidara. hor- 
raatam, of the ' rough appearance ' of a ploughed field. 

162. o«t«ra, the cattle intended for breeiling or killing will be left to 
graze : those intended for work on the farm must be trained at once. 

164, 166. ▼ian&qna, etc. ' set out on the path of discipline, while their 
spirits are yet pliant and their youth may be led.' 

166. oirolos, ' collars/ for circtdos^ only found in this place. 

168, 160. Ipala . . . pares, ' yoke them together in pairs, and fasten 
them by the collars themselves.' torqnibiui, the same as the circ/i just 
mentioned. These light make-believe collars are to be still used, instead 
of the real yoke. apto««<j//a/9J, as Aen. iv. 48 a axcm . . . sU/iis ardcn- 
tibt$s aptum, 

170. illis, dat. of agent after |)assive verb — a poetical construction. 
rotaa inaaes, ' empty carts * or perhn|)s merely wheels without a body. 

171. ▼•■tigla, the tracks of the wheels; Blir&ent, sc. r<^tae, 'Just 
marking the wheel- track on the surface of the dust.' The carts or wheels 
are so light as to leave little trace behind. 

173. tnnotos, joined to the pole. 

176. ▼asoaa, *thin,* 'poor;' cp. iv. 141 vesctim paptwer, Lucr. i. 326 
V€SC0 sale saxa percsa ('the small fine spray,' see Munro, ad lot\), Ovi<l, 
Fast, iit.446 Vt'scaquc parva vocanif Plin. N. II. vii. 81 corpoix wsio, exittiiis 
viriints ; the two latter jussages being decisive. Gcllins, deriving from tv, 
esca, makes it » * voracious ' in Lucretius and ' edible ' in Virgil : but the 
etymology of the word is uncertain. 

176. fimmanta aata, ' standing com ' (Con.). 

180, 181. The scenery of the Olympic games was near the river Alpliaiui 
in Elis, not far from the city Pisa. Close by was a grove of Jupiter, 
called Altis. 
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183. ' Hie horse's first task is to endure the sight of warlike rage and 
martial weapons,* etc 

187-188. 'And these trials let him endure (andeat^ so Gk. rXQi^oi) when 
first banished firom his mother's teat, and after them yield his mouth to an 
easy halter (of osier, so moUibiui, ' pliant *), ere his full strength comes, 
whilst he is still fearful, still ignorant of life.' InTaaidOs, for the quantity 
see Introd. p. 1 7. etUun here retains its etymological sense ' even now,' 
' yet,' as Acn. vi. 485 etiam ettrnts ctiam arma iaientem, iiuioiiui aevl, 
' ignorant of life,' ' inexperienced.' This is perhaps the simplest way of 
taking the phrase. Other explanations are (i) 'ignorant of his powers;* 
(a) ' in unconscious youth,' ' ignorant in respect of his youth/ aerl being 
then gen. of reference, like aetn PKUurus Aen. v. 73. 

180. 'But when three summers have passed and the fourth has come,* 
i. e. at the end of three years when the fourth Is beginning, which agrees 
with Varro and Columella. 

181, 182. 'Let him begin to pace the ring, his steps resounding in 
regular time, and bend his pliant limbs in succession and show himself 
under restrahit.' ^ijrwaXf sec on 1. 115 above, laboranti, of forced or 
artificial effort. 

184. vooat, ' challenge.* 

186. dansiui, * strong/ 'with concentrated force/ or perhaps 'thick* 
with clouds. 

107. diffart, ' spreads abroad ' Scythian tempests and rainless (arida) 
clouds, the north wind being a dry one. 

188. oampt natantes, 'liquid plains/ i.e. the sea, as Lucr. vi. 1142 ; 
cp. Acn. vi. 734 campos iiquenies, 

201. ilia, Aquilo himself, i. e. the real storm. We have first the clouds 
overspreading the sky, then gentle rustlings on land and sea, then long 
breakers, and finally the fury of the blast. 

202-204. hio, 'a horse like this,* seems more forcible than the v.l. hitu. 
Blal oampi, i. e. at the Olympian games in Elis. moUi, ' gentle/ ' docile.* 
•SMda, British ' war-chariots ' (Caes. B. G. iv. 33, etc.), ascribed by Virgil 
to the Belgae as by Persius to the Germans (vi. 47). They were adopted 
by wealthy Romans (Prop. ii. i . 76 csseda caclatis sisie Brilanna iugis) ; 
and Virgil probably here refers to high-bred carriage horses. 

206. erassa farraglna, 'thick mash/ a mixture of spelt, barley, 
vetches, and pulse. 

206. maa%m domandnm, ' before taming them,* the gerund being equiva- 
lent to a verbal substantive ; so £cl. ix. 24 inter agendum. 

208. ▼•r1>«ra lanta, 'the pliant lash.* Inpatia {sc/renis)^ a bit with 
iron projections like a wolfs teeth. 

213. The intervening hill excludes the view ; the breadth of the stieam 
prevents crossing (Con.). 

214. aatara, ' well-stored/ 

216. urit, 'consumes.* videudo, ' by the sight :* see on 1. 206 above. 
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217. ilU, use of the pronoun to repeat and emphisize the subject, common 
in Vifgil : see on G. ii. 435. Some editors, less probably, place a full stop 
at heriMM, and connect ilU qnldem with sublgit, et then being »' even.' 

210. BUa, a wooded range in South Italy. The MSS. mostly read silva : 
but tlie V. 1. Sila is mentioned by Servius ; and the fight between bulls in 
Aen. xii. 71 5-72 a, which is modelled on the present passage, takes place 
ingtnti Sila summove Tahumo, 

223. lonffiifl Olympiui, ' the wide heavens/ a phrase suggested by 
Homer's luucp^ "OKv/iirot, which however means ' the high mountain 
Olympus.' 

226, 227. 'Dewailing sore his shame, the haughty victor's blows, and 
his lost love unavenged.' vlotoris, subjective gen. amorM, of the 
beloved object, as Catull. xlv. i Aanen Seplitnius, siws atnores, Tettetis, 

230. * All night long he rests on unstrewn couch among the hard rocks.' 
p«nLoz, this reading is attested by two ancient commentators, but the MSS. 
give pcmix. Some editors retain pemiXy rendering it 'stubborn,* 'perse- 
vering' {^-nitor). But pernix regularly means 'swift:' and pernoz is 
so much more appropriate than even the suggested sense of pcntix, that it 
seems better to adopt it. iustrato, ' unstrewn,' the only example of this 
meaning : but the ordinary signification ' spread * is impossible here. 

232. iraaoi la comna, Uhrow his wrath into his horns,' a powerful 
phrase, imitated from Eur. Bacch. 74a %U ttipat $v/iovfity(H, and repeated 
Aen. xii. 104. 

234. ' Scatters the sand in prelude to the fight.* 

236. aiffna moret, ' marches out,' a military term. 

237-230. 'As a wave, when it begins to whiten out at sea (medio 
ponto), draws on from the further deep its curving swell ; and as, when it 
has rolled to shore, it tluindcrs over the rocks.' longina ex altoq;n«, 
'from afar and from the deep/ go together. It is clearly wrong (with 
some editors) to place the comma after lon^ns. 

242. A hypermctric line : see Introd. p. 1 9. 

246. YOlgo, ' far and wide.' 

240. •rrator, impers. ' 'tis ill wandering.' 

251. notaa odor attnlit anraa, a characteristic Virgilian inversion for 
the natural fiotum odorem attuUrunt aurae, 

266, 267. prosubigit, 'roots up before him;' pro denotes fonvard 
action, as in procuho. The first atqne couples firlcat and dnrat. 

268 foil. The allusion is to the slory of Leandcr, who was drowned in 
swimming across the llellesitont to visit the maiden Hero. 

260. abmptU, ' broken forth :* so rtipto turbint Aen. ii. 416. 

261. porta caell, a Homeric image (cp. II. v. 749 tnthjai iiiitov ohpayov)\ 
the sky being the palace of heaven, whose gates open to discharge the thunder. 

263. super, ' on his corpse,' rather than « insuper, 

264. lynoea, they drew the car of Bacchus, along with tigers, variae, 
' spotted.' 
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867. OlMieiui, son of Sisyphus, kept mares at Potniae in Boeotia, and 
woold not allow them to breed. Venns therefore, to ponish him, drove 
them mad, and they devoured him. 

S0O, 270. OMvara, a part of Mount Ida m the Troas. AaoMBdiui, 
a lake and river In Bithynia. 

S76. The theory of the impregnation of mares by the wind was conunonly 
believed among the ancients, and is mentioned by Aristotle, H. A. vi. 19. 

S77> 278. « The mares fly not to the East, (but) to the North or South.* 
Aristotle sajrs, 9ivwt\ 82 o(^« irpdf loi, o^rc vpds 8v<rf«it, lUXci itp^* kpitrw ^ 
T^hrw. "N^rgil omits the West: perhaps he was following a different 
authority. 

880. Ttro BomiiM, probably Virgil merely means that hippomanes 
(horse-madness) is rightly so called, though some suppose that he intends 
to imply that this is the real hippomanes, as opposed to the tubercle on the 
foaFs forehead (mentioned Aen. iv. 515), which was also called hippo* 
manes. 

286-888. annoiitUi includes horses and oxen, agltara, 'treat' or 
'smg of;' cp. Juv. i. 5a hate ego non agiiem? ('handle these themes'). 
hlo labor, < this is now my task.* 

889. This and the next four lines are partly imitated from Lucret i. 136 
foil., 933 foil, animi dnbiiui, 'doubtful in mind:' animi in this sense 
occurs very frequently, not only after adjectives, but also with verbs, such 
as excrudarey fallere^ etc. It should probably therefore be regarded, not 
as a gen. of reference, but as a survival of an old locative case, vincara, 
'treat successfully,' 'overcome the diflicultics of the subject. 

808. darartltiir, as Con. observes, suggests the idea of a bye-path 
of the ]>oet's own making. 

806. dnm redndtar, 'till it returns;' dttm with the present in this 
sense is rare ; cp. Ter. Haut. iv. 7. 5 Tu hie fws, dum exitnuSf opperibere, 

800. tnrpes podagras, * nobome foot-rot ; ' the plural perhaps denoting 
two kinds of diseases in the feet, called by Columella elavi. 

800. hinc digresaiui, 'leaving the subject* (of sheep). 

803. oUm, 'at times,' as Aen. v. 125 iutuiitur olim Fltutibtu, onm 
ollm could hardly, as Con. suggests, stand for oUin cum^ ' at that time when.* 

304. Aqinariiui, 'the Water-bearer,' one of the constellations of the 
zodiac It set in February — the rainy season, and the end of the old 
Roman year. 

305. haeo (i. e. caprtu) is the older form of nom. fern. pi. found in best 
MSS. of Cic. Tusc. and De Off., as well as in Plantus, Terence, and 
Lucretius; in whose time (says Munro on vi. 456) it must have been 
the usual form. The vv. 11. haee . . . ittcmia and hoe ittcndae were due to 
ignorance on the part of the copyists. 

306. 307. The fleeces of Miletus and Ihc dyes of Tyre were especially 
famous. Tjrrios inooota ruboras, ' dyed with l*y'i^'^ scarlet : ' for the 
eonstr. see on Eel. i. 55. 
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S06. kiJM, from goats. 

800. fwun Buici'* ui old idiom fomd freqoently in PlmntiiSy c g. Trin. 
iT. 3. 19 qttam magis . . . mut$u. Men. L i. 19 fuam wuigis . . . imMt0 
artius, Quam with comp«imtive gare way to f »» in classical Latin ; but 
^ttam with nperlatiYc sonriTcd. 

812. CSajryUiy the rirer Cinjpt in Libya was noted for a fateed of long- 
haired goats, tondonly ' men shear/ the sobject being easily SQppUed. 

818. The refierence is to certain ooarw hair-cloths called ciluia (made 
specially from the hair of Cilidan goats, hence the name), niiidi were nsed 
for fishermen's garments, soldieis' tents, etc. 

814. pnaenmtnr, having the sense of a transitive verb, takes an aocosa- 
tire. XcfMMi* the mouitain in Arcadia. 

816. ipMM, ' of their own accord.* 

817. The spondaic first foot, followed by a panae^ c«p ie «cs the slow 
approach of the heavily-laden goats. 

810. mamm mortalla, ' man's care.* 

820. Tixyaa, ' of twigs,' i. e. the arbotns mentioned L 301 above. 

828. ntmmqma grag am , sheep and goats, mlttat is found in only one 
of the best KfSS., the rest having miiUs, Bat the run of the sentences 
is so modi superior with mlitat, that there can be no doubt that it is 
the correct readbg. 

825. oaspuaiia, ' let us traverse.' 

827, 828. ' But when the fourth hour of the day shall have brought on 
thirst and the cicalas' plaintive note thrills every thicket through.* qionrta 
hora, i. e. about ten o'clock, aitim ooUa^axit, lit. ' gathered thirst : ' so 
frigus colligtre, 'catch cold.' oOOair^'it, nunpant, because thirrt will 
have been already contracted by the fourth hour, but the cicalas will go 00 
chirping. 

882. sieaM, 'wheresoever/ lit 'if anywhere;' cubi {qtto-^i) being the 
old form of ubi and locative of quis, cp. olicubL tendftt, accnbat arc 
subj. in oblique interrogations implied after az^caiirara, ' to find out where.* 
ZoTls antiq:ao, for the lengthening of the short syllable see Introd. 
pp. 16, 17. 

886. tannas, a ' thin ' or ' shallow ' stream of water, such as would run 
in the wooden troughs (I. 330). Others explain it as a perpetual epithet of 
water, owing to its ' penetrating ' powers. 

887. ian& roaoid*, ' now dewy/ dew being supposed to coine from the 
moon. 

838. aloyonam, aoalanthlda, cognate accusatives, like rtsonart A/tuuyl" 
lida Eel. i. 5 : ' echo with the halcyon's song.' 

840. raria . . . taotia, ' the huts in which they live in scattered dwell- 
ings/ an artificial Virgilian expression for * their scattered hut dwellings.* 
For a description of these huts see Sail. Jug. 18. 8 tudificia NumidaruM 
agrestium^ qttae tnapalia illi vocoftt^ ohhnga^ ituurvh laUrihtts /tv/rt, qniui 
naviuni carinae. 
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843. hoflpitiis, ' place of shelter/ i. e. no regular shelter, as opposed to 
moTable tents, taatnm oampi laoot, 'so vast the expanse of plain/ 
aocoants for the absence of hospitia, 

845. The ' Spartan ' hoond and ' Cretan ' quiver are conventional literary 
epithets, here rather inappropriate. 

846-848. ' So the stout Roman, armed in native fashion, makes his march 
beneath a crushing load, and, ere he is looked for, has pitched his camp and 
stands in column before the foe/ Iniusto, 'excessive/ The Roman 
legionary, besides his armour, carried a supply of food, a vallum^ and 
entrenching tools, hosti, ethic dative, denoting the person affected, ejc- 
peotatnm, neut. pass, participle used as substantive : see on G. ii. 398. 

849. at BOB, *but not (in thb way do they act) where,* etc. 

850. tarbidiui with torqn«B8, * rollmg turbidly : ' see on 1. aS above. 

851. 'And where Rhodope turns round and stretches towards the very 
north ; * i. e. the range of Rhodope first nms eastwards, then bends roand 
towards the north, medimii « ipsuiUt the centre of a thing 1x:ing the very 
thing itself: so medium mare £cl. viii. 58, mcditu Mycenae Aen. vii. 373. 

854. informls, ' shapeless,' all outlines being hidden by deep snow. 

855. ■«ptem . . . nlnaji, ' rises seven ells high.' The earth is poetically 
said to rise, when its height is increased by the snow. 

357-850. Imitated from Horn. Od. xi. 15 foil. oM nor' aifvoin 'H^Xior 

p6fyTa, Oi/tf' Sr* ^ htff M ydiay dw* olpav6$€P wporpiinjTat. 

860. snbitae omstae, ' a sudden film.* 

862. ' That once welcomed ships, now welcomes broad wains.' For the 
pleonastic use of ilia sec 1. 217 above, and see on G. ii. 435. 

363. aera, * bronze vessels.' vnlffo, * commonly,' * often.* 

364. indntae, ' on the back.' umida vlna, ' the liquid wine,' i. c. the 
wine which is usitalfy liquid. 

866. lacunae, ' pools.' 

867. ' Meanwhile it snows as hard (as it freezes, bob ■•tiiui) the whole 
air through.* 

868-870. 'The herds perish, huge-limbed oxen stand buried in snow, 
the deer arc huddled together, all numbed with the unwonted mass (of 
snow), and their horns scarce projecting.' 

872. ' The scare of scarlet feathers,' i. e. scarlet feathers fastened to a 
rope, and suspended at the outlets of a woo<l so as to drive the gome back. 
The technical name for the contrivance was formido, * a scare.' 

378. montem, the mass of snow. 

376. Cp. Acsch. Prom. V. 452 KarcOpvxcs *' Ivaiov, war Arinvpot Mvp- 
fjuj/tftt ayrfwif h fivxois Avrjklots (of the barbarism from which Prometheus 
raise<l men). 

377. A hypcrmctric verse; sec Introd. j). 19. 

380. * And imitate draughts of wine with yeast (i.e. with beer) and acid 
service-berries (i. e. a kind of cider).' ferm«nto plainly refers to beer ; but 
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whether Virgil snppoies yeast to have been used, or tm^\oy% ftrtHettium as 
■* ' fermented grains/ is not clear. « 

381. Mptom . . . trioni (by tmesis for sepiemtrwni), * the North.* llie 
name septemtriones (i. e. the seven ploughing oxen) was first given tQ the 
Great Bear, becanse the seven bright stars of which It is composed were 
supposed to resemble seven oxen. Then a new word sipitmirU was formed, 
meaning either ' the Great Bear ' or < the North.' 

882. The Montes XhipMi were part of the Ural range, in South Rusia. 

388. T«l»tar ooxpox», middle use of the passive verb ; see on EcL i. 55. 

884, 886. BilTm, ' growth.* l»pp««q:iii, for the scansion see Introd. 
p. 17. la«to, 'luxuriant' Briars would tear the wool, rich fodder woold 
make it coarse. 

388. ooatlatto, ' at ooce.' 

888. taatom, ' only so much as.' 

381. Aocording to one legend Pan induced the Moon to follow him 
by diangtng himself into a ram with a splendid white fleece. According to 
Virgil's venion the mducement seems to have been a pccaent of a fleece. 

305. i9M auusu, *with his own hand,' as being an important thing 
to see to. 

307. vi aalis, etc * and reproduce a subtle flavour of salt in their milk.' 

308, 800. etiam exoretoc « * even as soon as bom' {txcretas a moire 
from exitrm). etlMn is much better for rhythm than the other reading 
MtiM, and is found in one of the best MSS. psima, adverbial, ' from the 
fiiit.* OAptstxia, *mttu1es/ with iron points, to prick the mother and 
make her drive the kid away. 

400-403. *The morning's milk is made into dieese (pveaavMi) at night; 
the evening's milk is sent olT to the town next moniing ' (probably in the 
form of cbee«e or cuixls, though Virgil does not tell us thb); ' or else nlted 
ami stored up foe future use* ^this, though only stated of dieese made from 
the n^r«Mi^V milking, rtallv ap|4ies to both). Mit •nMa VMrtor is 
thiown in |)aitothctically to cx)4ain MqpMrtaBt enlntlrfn — a cnmbroos 
inieqK^Ution, to avokl whkh Scaliger sugj^estcd, and Wagner and Ribbedc 
have ado|4c\U txf^i^^^m. But if txf^^rttns be resd, the balance of the 
vlau^ts stewu to it^uire a colon at Inaai ^sa|^\uig /^nmmme); and then 
4xft^t^Am «W«i/^iV dMW fif<M4 /^Mstjur makcs an almost equally abnipt 
)>*r««thcsU. 

405. Mt l i imwc a bitwl of lai^ do^s fipcMu Epu«&, the Mokwt being a 
titW in IC|Mntok IKh. K^vd. vi. 5 mi/ .IMUoau Mbf/kiWu Z*wr, Mmic* 
M* M>^^i;^( ^^» the she^vhcnW jtwr^ly tfnci^l 'V 

4\>lk Mt^ ytocmi* * tatKtui^ wWy/ smftlWa OOm, abL of or- 

^'^klMMMMtSi ^ with (hcwt tv^ (ttMvl >\Mks' 

4\V^^ 4\^ 'l>c «lK«t^^ ^vt S^>anbh Ui^aiidi ^Sfkena' and of wild 
A^Mk v^MMMffMX >kKik^ >hv(Y tttx^ known in liahr. uutaaces tke 
Ks>*lii*tK>n \M Vu^^ONft |M\NY)^«v 

4\ll Mr»mifc ^ m tW c^mmts" 
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415. faUMumm, * gnra * from a Syrian plant, the imell of which was 
disliked by serpents. ffxavMi, ' dangerous.' 

416. iauBotis, * if nndistnrbed.' mal* taotu, ' bad in the touching ' 
(Greek 4aMrm) i. e. ' that none may touch.* The words and rhythm reflect 
Lncr. IL 408 Omnia pastrtmo bona unsihus et mala tactu ; where, however, 
it-*' unpleasant to the touch : ' see note to EcL x. 54. 

420. fovlt Iramnin, 'has nestled on the ground.* 

481. o«IlA, ace. of the part. 

422-424. 'Now deep in flight he has hidden his craven head, slackening 
the while his central coils and the writhing extremity of his tail, and his 
last fold drags Its slow coil along.* The snake on being struck down 
wriggles into a hole, the folds of Its body gradually uncoiling as it enters. 
agaiiia, of a moving line ; so Aen. ii. aia, v. 90 (of a serpent's motion), 
V. 311 (of the sweep of oars), ii. 78a (of a river's flow), and the ordinary 
use for an army on the march. 

426. in* (as Aen. x. 707, xi. 809), ' the snake wc wot of,* i.e. the chersy* 
drusy a large water-snake common in Calabria. 

430. lilo, i. e. by the banks of the stream. 

431. imvrolms here denotes excess, see on G. i. 119: 'satiates the 
glutton craving of his black maw.* laglnTiam, properly the crop of a 
bird. 

434. a«paxqna, etc 'savage with drought and maddened by the 
heat' 

435. ne is prcfcmblc to the v. I. nee on account of nen which follows, 
tlie use of nee in prohibitions being questionable, except in archaic 
formulae. 

486. Aorflo namoria, 'a wooded ridge,' cp. Ilor. Sat. ii. 6. 91 prnertipii 
nemaris dorse, 

437-^0. Two of these lines are repeated Aen. ii. 473-475. MniTlifl, 
' the cast-off skin * or ' slough.* oatuloa ant ova is either a vague expres- 
sion for the serpent's young (or brood), or a recognition of the fact that 
snakes are viviparous as well as oviparous, though the chersydnis belongs 
to the latter class. The notion of the snake bringing up its young is 
imaginary, llngula, instnim. abl. ore, local abl. trisnlols, the serpent's 
tongue is really two-forked. 

441-^48. nM, etc ' when chilling rains or winter's crisp hoar frost have 
pierced them to the quick.' 

448. trisU amnxoa, ' sour oil-lees.* 

440. ■vhbuui argvnti, ' scum of silver,' i.e. a scum which fonns on the 
surface of silver, or lead and silver, when melted. Tiraqma aiUphura, 
a strong example of an hypermcter, cp. G. ii. 69 arbutus horrida, and see 
Introd. p. 19. The MSS. mostly give ei sulphura viva : but vivaque 
sulphura Is attested by Servius and other ancient granunarians, and is 
doubtless the right reading, the other having been introduced to remove the 
anomalous metre. 
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450. XdaMUi piMS, ' pitch from Ida.' Mount Ida was celebrated for its 
pines. piain&M iui|rnln«, ' greased with oil ' (so as to be soft and yielding). 

451. fTATMi, * noxious.* 

468-464. * Yet there is no more sovereign remedy for the disease tlian 
when one has managed to cut open the head of the sore : concea l me n t feeds 
the taint and makes it live.* pnMsciis, < efficacious,' ' helpful/ usually in 
this sense of the gods, whose presence was necessary if they were to give 
aid. fbrtuna, a ' successful chance * of dealing with the disease (Gk. 
mupiif)— rather an artificial use of the word. Some editors translate 
* their toils have no more prompt success/ lAboxum then denoting the efforts 
of tho shei^hcnls. WfwiAo, lit. ' by covering;* sec on G. ii. 239. 

460. omnia (so most MSS. andServius) isquitewtelligibleoo the analogy 
of such ))hrases as w^uia famia ^rtcari (cp. Hor. Od. L 18. 3 siccis ^mma 
IMM lAint 4ms /rtf^mii) ; though 0muui, the reading of most editions, 
would perhaps be Mess colloquial and moie poetical' (Con.). For the 
i«)ea of wii»% . . . po«o»m« cp. the CsUe of Hercules and the waggoner, 
ami the French proverb, Aid^m\ H it ciei t^mderm. 

460« Imtwr ima p«41% * between the hoo&.' 

401, 408. BtMata«, a Thracian tribe near the Strymon ; CMIoal, a Scy- 
thian tribe ; BlM4op#, a mountain in the aooth^west of Thrace ; Ostna, a 
tnW in lh« north-east of Thraoe, bonkring on Scythia. The Thndan flies 
t>> Bli a 4 t f » the Scythian to the iatita Qstanim ; thongfa the ezpies- 
)4«Mii is SMch that I. 46s aj^iears to api^y to CtU m mt alone. 

40a. Th« |>niclk« of drinkii^ *»nk cndled with mare*s blood' b 
aacitb(%) t>> the ^^niai^is by Horaoe (Od. iii. 4. \^\ aad to the M asaagetae 
by Statin* vAchilU i. jfojV 

404 40T. * If v\Mi notk« a ^heep withdiawi i ^ too often to the Inzuy of 
»Ha«W« t^H\ i^Uy nit44ii^ at the to|WMst grass, cosaing hoae the last, or 
tWM^blu^ \K^>iiii vi^W C^atM^^ in the Md, aad retun^ all aloae beCore the 
Utv^ ai^i^roMK^ \Nf «^ht . X x^ »»awJ^ "apait 6>asa ^ odwrs.* 

4fMt. <Ma|iMn . . . nwofiin. 'check llie aMschief with the kule,' 
t«^ kiU tW «lM<t|v il>sim> e«c. b iMtnshliaoedi iMtend of ^ proper 

4TxV 4tls ^ N>>t is"^ raiAh ^««itf the aaasa lawMfts the 
i^>l «^N ».MiuUv M tW tWwiwal ^^(«les «f 
«MaM> v^ ^^>M^ M^3(<«M$> K-r m ttm ^ iws^ «>f a 

4n aMMN^ ^)>«>'^v«^ a midi^Mx Kna\ " isiw—n ^^tmtei^^ Le. the 
i^lvs>^ «i^ tV>«^ 

4f ;^ s t< n i > »^a» < < n <» wi K » %> % 4^ ^^ir'M«» ««/*« 

4^4 4^^ w i4i> V «i^ ^i*A«* ^^««J^i^ „^-<ii*AXA. 
\rW w-^WN W>*v^* i-W \\mi*>4^ m»a 5W A>f«fc. the 
^>%<iti^ 4%v 't^K^s ^iU <a <<awa^iWk ^ WKrAretb." v «^ :ihr Mn&e4 ^tOhccs «f 
V^oMir V.^>«*i. li»rh>»> ^ )'^t:%M^^ 9N«iia >Hr ^r«i«dc^ a «iite «f 
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through which Timaviui flowed into the Adriatic, post tmatto ^'fatt/c /os/, 
* so long afterwards.' 

478, 479. ' Here once from tainted skies arose a season of sad ruin, 
bkzing with the full force of the aotumn*s heat/ 

482-485. 'Nor was there a uniform road to death ; but when fiery thirst, 
coureing through every vein, liad drawn their wretched limlM together, there 
was ft fresh ovcrHow of fluid moisture Absorbing piecemeal into itself the 
whole frame dissolved by pestilence.* neo Blmplez, the meaning is, not 
that there were more wajrs than one, but that the disease passed through 
two contrary stages, fever and liquefaction, sitla, poetical for ' fever.* 

486, 487. bonore, ' sacrifice,' as often in Virgil. InAila, ' a fillet* or 
' flock of wool,* knotted at intervals along ' a riband * (Titte) and bound 
round the head of priests and victims. Here nivea Titta is descriptive 
abl. with Inftila ; ' while the woollen fillet with its snowy band is being 
fastened on.' 

400. iiid«, ' from that animal* llbrls, certain ' filaments ' in the liver, 
important in divination : here for the ' entrails * in general. The refusal of 
the flame to kindle was a bad omen. 

402. snppositi, because the knife was applied from below to the 
victim's throat. 

403. ' A few drops of blood just stain the surface of the sand.' 

404. 406. lA«tis (< luxuriant ') and pl«nA praetMpia licighten the pic- 
ture ; the animals die in the midst of plenty, vnlgo, ' everywhere.* 

400, 407. blaadlfl, 'fawning;' cainhntm hlanda propago Lucr. iv. 998. 
fikneibmi anglt obesis, 'stops the breath in their swollen throats* (Con.). 

408. iafeliz stndloznm, ' hapless in the end of his pursuits,* lit. ' in 
respect of his pursuits,* i.e. his mccs and victories arc cut short by death. 
Gen. of reference, like integer vitae^ seri sttuiiorum, etc. It seems more 
natural to take the words together than, with some editors, to join itndi- 
omm with inunemor, ' forgetful of the race.* 

400. aTertitiir, 'shuns;' constructed with accus. itar^ <7VK«rir, like 
Greek dwoarpi^taOcu, cp. vim exit Aen. v. 458, and similar constructions 
with evadertf egredi, erumpere^ etc. 

600-602. ibidem, \,t,aurihus\ 'a fitful sweat breaks out thereon — a 
sweat (ilia qnid«m) all chill as death draws nigh ; the skin is dry, and 
hard, and unyielding to the touch.' 

604. onid«flo«re, 'increases in virulence ; ' so of a battle growing hotter, 
Aen. viL 788, xi. 853. 

606, 607. ffemitn, modal abl. with irn^viii ; *■ the breath deep-drawn, 
sometimes with a heavy groan ; and they strain their inmost vitals with a 
long-drawn sob.* 

508. obpewMui, ' choked.* 

500. inimrto, in their mouth. 

511-514. ' Soon even this (the remedy of wine) brought destruction ; 
they were fired with new strength of madness, and even in the weakness of 
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death (Heaven send the good a better fate, and like madness to our foes 1) 
they tore and rent their own flesh with bare teeth.' mmAis adds to the 
vividness of the picture : the horse bares its teeth to devour its own flesh. 

615. diiTO ftimana anb immmt% 'smoking mider the weight of the 
toilsome plongh-share/ 

618. firatanufc BMrfea, with auMVOitaa, ' sonowii^ for his commde's 
death.* This seems better than to take it with abfnngWMi tA^/ratrt 
moriuo. 

522. alactzo, 'amber.* In Aen. viiL 402 it is a metal, explained by 
Pliny, H. N. zxxiii. 4. 23, as a natural mixture of one part silver to four 
parts gold ; its name being due to its resemblance to the pale brightness of 
amber. 

522-624. at ima, etc. ' But his flanks below are slackened, dullness 
weighs down his heavy eyes, and earthward bends his neck with drooping 
weight.* 

527. apnlaa rapostaa, i. e. banquets constantly replenished, banquets of 
many courses, ' sumptuous.* 

520. azerolta ounni, ' rapid-rolling.* 

631. tempore non alio, ' never before.' 

532, 533. q:iiAesit|Ui) 'sought in vain,' cp. Ilor. Oti. iii. a^. 3a SubUUnm 
ex octilis quaerimiis vtvidL XnnoBlfl, we know from lldt. i. 31 that at 
Argos the car of the priestess of Juno was drawn on solemn dajrs by white 
kine : and Virgil, more iuo, transfers this practice to another scene, uria, 
' buffaloes.* impaarllms, even the buffaloes were ill-matched. donAria, 
'shrines;* strictly, temple treasure-chambera where offerings were kept, as 
Lucan. ix. 516 Nan illic Liiycae posturufU ditia gentes Templa, nee Eois 
splendent donaria gemmis, 

534. ri2nantiir, ' scratch.' 

536. oontenta, ' straining,' a Lucretian use of the word. 

537. Iniidiaa explorat, * prowls in ambush,* lit. ' spies out an ambush,' 
a subtle Virgilian phrase, for the ordinary explorat locum insidiarum, 

643. prolnit, < washes in front of it,' i. e. ' washes up.* inaolitae, the 
epithet, which would be more natural with flnxmlna, is transferred to the 
seals, in Virgil's manner. 

545. aatantibiui, ' upstanding,* i. e. raised in terror. 

548-550. neo . . . que, ' not only not . . . but ;* so ot^c ... re. mntari 
pabola, i. c. a change of food, qnaesitae, * when applied to.* artea, 
' the physician's skill.* magiatrl, sc. art is medemli. Chiron, son of Philyra 
and Saturn, and Melampna, son of Amythaon, are mytliic representatives 
of the healing art, which Lucretius, in his description of the plague of Athens, 
represents as itself baffled — mussabat tacito Medicina timore (vi. 1 1 79). 

562. Tlaiphone, one of the Furies, personifies divine vengeance inflicting 
disease and dea^h in penalty for sin. 

556, 667. Cp. Lucr. vi. 1 144 hide catervatim morbo piortiqtie dabantitr, 
dat, sc. Tisiphone. dUapsa, 'dissolving,' cp. 11. 484, 485 above. 
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669, 560. ' For the flesh, none could cleanse it with vttAtt^ or master it 
with flame/ i. e. it was impossible to cleanse or cook it for nuui*8 use. 
TiBO«r» ttbolax*, properly, ' to destroy the flesh,' appears to mean ' destroy 
the taint in the flesh/ and so ' cleanse.* Some editors take the meaning to 
be that the carcases were too numerous to be destroyed with fire or water. 
This would give a more natural meaning to abolare: but the context 
plainly shows thai Virgil is s])caking of the iin|X)8aibility of tisitt^^ the 
carcases. 

501 foil. The wool can neither be shorn (tondere), nor woven (teUui 
attingmre), nor worn (amiotni). 

565, 566. M^nebatnr, ' coursed ' or < trickled over/ saoer iffnis, the 
Latin name for an eruptive disease somewhat like erysipelas. 
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NOTES TO BOOK IV. 

The subject of the fourth book U the management of bees. The proper 
position of the hive is first described (1-50), then the manner of swanning 
(51-66), followed by directions as to how to deal with swarms (67-148). 
Then comes an account of the character and habits of l^ees (149-227), 
of the mode of collectbg the honey (328-250), and of the diseases to which 
bees are liable (251-280). The artificial generation of bees is next explained 
(281-514); and the book concludes with a long episode, in the epic style, 
recounting how this method was revealed to Aristaens. 

According to the Pseudo-Donatus the book originally concluded with an 
encomium on Cornelius Gallus (the Callus of the tenth eclogue), and the 
story of Aristaens was aAerwards substituted at the request of Augustus. 
Gallus was for four years prefect of Egypt, but incurred the displeasure of 
Augustus, was exiled, and committed suicide. It luis been suggested that 
the mention of Egypt as the place where the artificial generation of bees 
was practised (287 foil.) may have led the way to the praises of Gallus; 
and the suggestion derives some confirmation from the redundant description 
of the Delta in 11. 287-293, where see note. 



1-7. Invocation to Maecenas. ' Next will I set forth the gift divine of 
heaven-sent honey : on this too, Maecenas, cast an eye. In your ears will 
I sing of a wondrous drama on a petty stage, of chiefs of pride, and all a 
nation's character, its tastes, its peoples, and its wars. Slight is the theme ; 
not slight the poet's fame whom unpropitious powers spare, while Phoebus 
hears his call.' airll, referring to the ancient notion that honey fell down 
from heaven on to the leaves, and was thence gathered by the bees : sec 
Eel. iv. 50. in tanol, i.e. in Uvlbns rebus, la«v», 'unfavourable,' as Ed. 
i. 16, Aen. ii. 54, x. 275. Servius and some editors render 'favourable.' 
It is tnie that in reference to augury laevm meant ' favourable,* omens on 
the left hand l)cing the lucky ones. So thunder on the left is a favourable 
sign in Aen. ii. 693, ix. 631. Ihit the general sense of the word was always 
' unpropitious.' 

9. ait, subj. of purpose. 

U. insultant, ' trample on.* 

18-16. picti t«rffa, for the construction see on Eel. i. 55. aqiudeBtiA 
here seems -j^/zaw^ja, ' the speckled lizard with his scaly back.' stalmlifl, 
'their homes.' mexopea, 'bee-eaters' {Alerope afiasUr), Pxooae, 'the 
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swallow;' the red spots on whose breast were fabled to be blood-stains 
from the murdered Itys. Here, as m 1. 511 below, Virgil follows the 
Roman version of the story of Tereus, which makes Procne the swallow and 
Philomela the nightingale. The Greeks made Procne, Tereus* wife, the 
nightingale, and Philomela, her sister, the swallow. 

17. nidlfl, ' nestlings,' as G. i. 414. 

10. t«Biils, ' shallow.* 

22, 23. T«r« sue, ' in the spring they love,' cp. Eel. vii. 6a sua laurea 
rhc€bQ\ and (ironically) Cic. Mil. 33. 89 Milone occiso Clodius habuisstt 
suos coiisuUs ('after his own heart'), Pis. la. 37 sttum Chdium, 'his dear 
Clodius.' deoedera, ' to retire from (lit. before) the heat/ cp. G. iii. 467 
urtu sclam decedtre noctu 

25. ' Towards the middle of the stagnant pool or flowing stream,' i. e. 
the stt^ta or rivm of 11. 18, 19. 

29. Vcptnao, * plunged in Neptune's flood.' Here, as elsewhere through- 
out this book, there is an amusing irony in the majestic language which 
Virgil uses in describing tlic doings of bees. 

30, 31. OMda«, 'casia,' an aromatic shrub, larpylla, tbymbrae, 
'savory,' 'thyme.' irri^viter spirantla, 'strong-scented.' 

32. ixxiirmuii, active, ' watering.' 

34. alvaria (so most MSS.) is probably correct ; alviis^ not nlvtus^ being 
the term for a bee-hive, and alvart properly ' a place for bcc-hivcs,' then a 
' hive.' Most editors, except Ribbeck, read cUvearia, 

36. ooffit, ' congeals.' liqnefkota remittlt, '. melts and thaws.' 

37-41. neque iUae, etc., ' nor idly do they vie to smear with wax each 
slender cranny in their home and seal the doorway's edge with pollen- 
bloom of flowers ; storing for that same use the glue they gather, stickier 
than bird-lime or pitch from Phrygian Ida.' ftiooa(i) a ' sea-weed ' from 
which a dye was extracted; (a) 'dye ' or ' colour,' as Hor. Od. iii. 5. a 7 
mque atnisios colores Lana reftrt nudiccUa fuco \ (3) ' disguise ' or ' pre- 
tence,' situ ftuo ei fallaciis Cic. Att i. i. Virgil here seems to mean the 
pollen, or coloured dust in the stamens of flowers : but the word occurs 
nowhere else in this or a similar sense, ftioo et floribiui by hendiadys 
loxfiucjicntm, glntan api)arcntly denotes the propolis^ a reddish-brown 
glutinous rosin, gathered by bees from the buds of wild poplar trees, etc. 
and employed to line the inside of the hive and all projecting parts. It 
clings so strongly to the legs of those who gather it» that others have 
to help in detaching it ; so that yisoo lentias, etc. is true. 

42-^4. affomifl, by the bees themselves, e. g. by ' humble-bees.' fovara 
lAr«]ii, ' make a snug home.* 

45, 40. tamen, i. e. though the bees have done it alrcaily ; et, in addition 
to i\iQ propolis, foveni, ' making it warm.' 

47-50. There should be no yew-trees in the neighbourhood of a hive ; 
crabs should not be burnt near it ; it should not be placed in a marshy 
spot, or where there is an echo. 

G 2 
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48. oanoroa, the ashes of burnt crabs were used as a cure for certain 
diseases, neu or«d«, ' do not trust the marsh/ i. e. do not put the hive 
near it. 

49, 50. nbi oonoava, etc., * where the hollow rocks ring to the sound as 
it strikes them, and the echo of the voice leaps back from the shock.' 
oAnsa imairo is not strictly accurate, as it is the voice, and not the echo, 
which strikes against the rock. 

61, 52. quod snperest, ' moreover ; ' a Lucretian formula of transition. 

53-57. ' They wander on and on through glade and woodland, gathering 
the harvest of all bright flowers, and sipping the water's surface upon airy 
wing (l«T«i). Ilcncc 'tis that with some mysterious joy they cherish their 
young at home (pxoff«nl«m nido«qn«, hendiadys) ; hence deftly forge their 
wax anew, and mould their clinging honey.' 

58. hino, 'hereupon.' 

59, 60. The < host' (aguAn) and the 'dark cloud ' (obsonram B«b«iii) 
are the cluster of bees when swarming. 

02. hno, i. c. on the tree which they are making for. iiwsoa, ' which I 

bid you.' 
08. meliiphyllA, * balm.' oarintliaa, perhajis a kind of ' savory.' 
04. Matrls, Cybcle, whose worship was accompanied with the clash of 

cymbals. Tlie language here agam is most grandiloquent. 

06. ipiae, ' unbidden,' ' of themselves.' 

07. ad pnifnam is emphatic, ' but if it be for battle they have leA the 
hive.' Some moke the apodosis begin at 1. 69 (but que is against this) ; 
others at I. 77 ; others at 1. 86 : but it seems more likely that Virgil goes off 
into a parenthesis (nam va^pa, etc.), which swells into a descriptive para- 
graph; and the sentence remains an anacoluthon, 11. 86 sqq. indicating 
what the apodosis might have been. 

08. regibva with Inoeaalt, 'often when there ore two kmgs, strife 
breaks out between them.' It should properly be qitecits ; but the ancients 
mistakenly supposed the queen-bee to be a king. 

09. ballo, probably abl., ' with war,' rather than dat., ' for war.' 
70-72. ' For laggards are roused by a martial note as of some brajring 

horn, and sounds are heard that imitate the trumpet's fitful blast, finuitoa 
expresses the short, irregular blasts of the trumpet, as opposed to a con- 
tinuous sound. 

74. 'They shnrix:n their stings with their beaks, and get ready their 
anns.' liecs do not sharpen their stings with their proboscis, but the notion 
may have arisen (as Sidg. suggests) from their habit of nibbing their bodies 
with their legs. Others, less probably, take rostrU as dat ('sharpen 
stings for beaks '), or tA^rosirorttm ('out of their beaks '). 

75. praetoria, the Roman general's tent, here 'the royal cell.* 
82. ipsl, the two kings. 

84, 85. naqne adao, ' right up to ' the moment of defeat. ' Resolute to 
flinch not to the last, till a crushing victory has driven one side or other to 
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turn to flight.' For obnizis'firm' cp. Aen. iv. 33a dmixtis cnram sttb 
€wde frenubat \ for the poetical use of the prolative infinitive cp. Eel. v. i. 
dmn Bub^glt, the subjnnctiye would be the natural construction, implying 
the purpose of the bees ; but the result is here regarded as an accomplished 
fact : cp. Cic. Vcrr. i. 6 mansii usqtie ad ettmjincm dum indices rciecti suiti. 

80, 87. 'These outbursts of the soul, this awful riot — 

Toss up a pinch of dust, and all is quiet I ' ( Illackmore). 

88. prodlgiui, i.e. consuming food without return — 'lest he be a waste- 
ful encumbrance.' 

91-04. 'The one will flash with spots rough with gold — for there are 
two kinds, the choicer, distinguished in look and bright with ruddy scales ; 
the other squalid from sloth drags his wide paunch ingloriously along. 
mtiiSv, for the quantity see Introd. p. 17. 

96-88. 'The others are foul and ugly, like the parched traveller when he 
comes from the dusty road, and spits the earth from his dry throat* alto, 
' lying deep.' The appearance of the inferior bees is compared to that of a 
traveller in hot dusty weather; not to his spiitk (as Con. suggests). The 
latter detail is merely added to heighten the picture of tlie traveller half 
choked with dust. 

88. 'Their bodies evenly marked with glittering drops of gold,' lit. 
* flashing as to their bodies dyed with gold and symmetrical drops.' auro 
•t ffutUs, hendiadys. 

100-102. hlno ^ex his apibm, premai, ' strain ' (through wickerwork, 
before putting into jars). Baoohi domltnra saporem, referring to the 
Roman drink called miilstwt^ a kind of mead, consisting of a mixture of 
wine and honey. 

108. inoarta, ' aimlessly.' 

104. teiffldA, proleptic, ' leave their hives cold.' 

110, 111. ftumm, objective gen., ' protector against thieves and binls.' 
HallaapoBtiaoi, because worshipped at Lampsacus on the Hellespont, 
CatulL xviii. The bees are to be invited into gardens, and therefore under 
the protection of Priapus, the god of fertility, whose figure, armed witli 
a fklz wdiiriut, was part of the regular furniture of a garden. 

116. pUuitai, 'shoots,' or 'suckers:' see G. ii. 23. 

116-118. ni lam . . . traham . . . oanmram, an irregular conditional 
sentence. The proper tense in both protasis and apodosis would be the 
imperfect subjunctive, to denote a present condition which is no longer 
possible (' were I not furling ... I should be singing '). For the sake of 
vividness and variety the present tense is substituted in the protasis (' should 
I not furl'), as though the .iltcrnalivc were slill possible. So TibiiU. i. 
8. a a (quoted by I'orb.) etfacint si fton turn repulsa soncftt, Paeitum, in 
Lucania, famous for roses.' 

120-123. Intuba, ' endive/ a garden plant, not the wild endive or succory 
of i. 1 ao. The cnonmia here described answers to the ctxomero serpentino, 
longer than the common cucumber, with a crooked neck and swollen belly. 
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wn% oomaatem, ' late flowering,' Rdverbial nse of ace. of neat, adj., like 
acerba smans G. iii. 149, crebra petit 500. 

126. Otlmlifta aroii, i.e. Tarentnm, founded by a I^conian colony, 
OeUalus being a mytlilcal king of Sparta: so OiMU fmtres {fZwAsxt and 
Pollux) Stat. Silv. iii. 3. 9, Otbalii amores (of Helen) ib. U. 6. 37. axels, 
the v.l. alHs is read by most editors — in which case Oebaliae is a name 
of Tarentnm, not elsewhere found. 

187. O0XJ0I1U11, of Corycns in Cilicia, famous for gardens. Pompey 
transported some of the Cilician pirates into Calabria, relieti mxla, 
< waste land.' 

128, 129. Ula with MgM. f(tHUls iuTmiels, ' fruitful for steers,' i. e. 
' fmitful for ploughing.' Others take InTtiiolfl abl. (' fertile with the toil of 
oxen ') : but Virgil seems to be speaking rather of what the land might U, 
than what it fMif. ■•irwi. ' land.* It was suitable neither for ploughing 
(taTtaolfl), nor for pasture (pooovl), nor for vineyards (Baoeho). 

130-133. 'Yet here, amid the brushwood, he planted garden-stuff at 
intervals with white lilies round it (eireniii), and vervain, and fine poppy 
seed, matdiing in his pride the wealth of kings; and home returning 
late at night loaded his table with a feast unbought.' lilo, better as adverb 
than pronoun. pr«mens, as in G. ii. 546. v^aoiim, * small,' Tuie,' re- 
ferring to the size of the poppy's seeds. See on G. iii 175. 

184. oaxp«re, perhaps better taken (with abnndartt 1. 140) as historic 
infinitive, than as depending on prln&iui. 

135. •ttamnnm (a variety of etiam nunc : cp. turn and tunc), ' was 
still splitting,' i.e. before the spring had begun. 

137. tOBd«bit, for the quantity see Introd. p. 17. 

189. apilms fetU, 'parent-bees.' 

140. ■pnmantia, etc. 'strain the foaming honey from the squeezed 
comb.' Cp. 1. 1 01 above. 

142, 148. in flore boto, 'at its early bloom,* denoting the time. »uu 
iura, sc. pctna, 

144, 145. ' *Twas he too planted out in rows elms of many yean, the 
pear-tree already hardened, and sloes with fruit upon them,' etc — i.e. he 
was such a skilful gardener that he could transplant trees much later than 
other people. Tarsom, cp. Aen. v. 1 19 (of a ' row ' or ' bank ' of oars^ 

147. iniqiils, not of the right measure; here «>' too small,* as elsewhere 
(i. 64, etc) too large — * barred by scanty space : * cp. Juv. xiv. i a6 servonim 
venires modio castigai imquo, 

150. addldit, ' has given ; ' cp. i. 129, 150, 513. pro qua maxood^, 'to 
gain which recompense.* The story was that as Saturn devoured his 
children, Jupiter was hidden by his mother in a cave in Mount Dicte in 
Crete, and that the Curetes, or priests of Cybele, drowned his cries with 
their cymbals, while the bees fed him with honey. 

153, 154. ' They only have community of offspring, with a common city 
for their home, and live beneath the majesty of law.' s01a«, Virgil forgets 
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or ignores ants, waips, etc. oonaortia, here ' shared in common/ properly 
' a partner/ 

157, 158. in BMdimn, with r^poniiBt; 'store np their gains for 
common use.' ▼lokii, dative after Inyigilaaty 'watch over the supply 
of food.* 

159. MMpta domomm, 'the walls of their dwellings/* j/i^Mj t^m^j. 
In these constructions the imrtitive notion often disap|iears, and the nent. 
adj. merely expresses a quality, e. g. strata viantm Aen. i. 421, exstntcta 
r^gprtim Lucret vi. 1383. 

160. laorlBUuii, here of the gun which exudes from plants : so AristoL 
H. A. ix. 40 fipovcfu rSa9 re dXAoir i»9im¥ mi. Aith rSfP ihipoitf rd ^iucpwa. 

16S. snsp«ndiiBt ; bees begin working from the top of the hive. 

165. sortl, probably predicative dative, ' as their lot/ like citrae in 1. 178 
below. Some take it as an archaic ablative, ' by lot/ as in JJv. xxix. so 
swii €venisutf etc 

160. fnrrvt opwi, ' hot glows the work : ' cp. Aen. i. 436, where the 
present passage b partly repeated. 

176-175. lantbi, ' pliant ' or ' ductile.' properaat, * are busy forghig ; * 
so with accus. Aen. ix. 401 propcret per vtdnera mortem, lAon, ' a tank.' 
in Bumanun, 'in measured time.' For the whole description cp. Aen. 
▼iii. 449 sqq. 

176-178. ' E'en so, if small we may compare with great, Cecropian bees 
are spurred by inborn love of gain, each in its office.' OeoropiMi, 
'Athenian/ from Cecrops, the legendary founder of Atliens. The epithet is 
a literary one, Attic honey being famous. 

180. multe Boota, ' late at night,' when night is far advanced. 

188. The tUlA is called pingttis from the gluten on its leaves; the 
hyacinths fermginal from their dark blue colour ; see on G. i. 467. 

184. qui** opexnm, ' rest from labour.' 

188. miUHMUit, 'hum.' onui, of the 'entrances' to the hive, as above, 

1. 39- 

100. in Bootam, ' far into the night : ' cp. Aen. vii. 8 aspirant attrae in 

ftoctem, suiui, 'kindly' sleep; i.e. the sleep they love, their own; cp. 

vere SMo\, a a. 

108. aqQaBtnr, ' fetch water,' a military term in Caesar, Sallust, etc. 

106. toIlOBt, the isolated spondee at the beginning of the line well ex- 
presses the eifort of the bee in rising with the ballast, inania, ' light,' ' airy.* 

107-SOO. adao emphasizes ilium ; see on Eel. iv. 1 1. oononbitn, dative, 
as victu 1. X58. ipaaa, i.e. without the male. There are in each hive male 
bees, or 'drones,' whose only function is to propagate the s])ecies; one 
female or ' queen * bee, laying in a year from 30,000 to 40,000 eggs ; and 
'worker' bees, of neither sex, who make the honey and do all the work 
of the hive. The queen bee meets the males in the air, and not in the hive ; 
hence the fancy expressed in 1. 198, held also by Aristotle (Hist. An. v. ai) 
and Pliny (N. II. xi. 16). 
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201. Qnirltaa, the distinctive title of Roman citizens. 

202. reflnffontB' remake/ is not found elsewhere, but is intrinsically 
probable. The v. 1. refigimi^ though used by Virgil (Aen. v. 360, 587), 
Horace (Od. i. a8. ii,,Kpp. i. 18. 56), and Cicero, always has the sense of 
' unfasten.' 

204. latro, ' readily ; ' used of anything beyond what would be expected, 
here of the unselfish devotion of the bees. 

206-209. ' Hence, though each bee is bom to a narrow span of life — for 
a seventh summer is their last — the race abides and never dies ; from age to 
age stands fast the fortune of their line, and grandsires' grandsires swell the 
roll.' ipwui, the individuals, as opposed to ganiui. •zolpiat, 'awaits/ 
receives from life, neqn* pins ■eptima, ' not more than a seventh/ a 
common Latin idiom with //i/i, amplius, etc., e. g. Aen. i. 683 fwctem ncn 
amplius unam. 

210. ' The older Romans, like the Greeks (e. g. Aeschylus), draw their 
notions of absolute monarchy from the Eastern nations* (Con.). The 
Roman Empire has come and gone, and despotism in the West is already 
an anachronism: but the * changeless' East still supplies us, as it did 
Virgil, with types of absolute power. 

211. The epithet Medni (suggesting Persian monarchy) applied to the 
river Hydaspes (Djelun, a tributary of the Indus) shows vague conceptions 
of Eastern geography. 

218, 214. rupere, perfect of custom or habit orates fikvonim, ' wicker- 
like cells.' The regular holes of the combs suggested a wattled hurdle ; 
cp. Pindar*s fjuktaff&r rpfjr^ n6yoi (Pyth. vi. 54). 

218. obiaotaut, i. e. in defence of the queen, per, ' in the midst of.' 

219-224. Virgil here mentions, without approval or disapproval, the 
doctrine which he has rejected in G. i. 415 — viz. that bees, like all creation, 
are sharers in and inspired by the world-spirit (mens divina), as afterwards 
expounded Aen. vi. 724 sqq. lunwtiui aetherios, ' draughts of ether,' the ' 
world-spirit being supposed to consist of a fiery ether. 

222. terraaqui, see Introd. p. 17. 

224. t&aumm vltai, ' the subtle flame of life : * souls were supposed to be 
particles of the ethereal world-spirit, hence tennes, 

225. hno, i.e. addeum, 

227. aiderls in numemm, ' to the position or dignity of a star ; ' cp. 
Cic. Phil. iii. 6 homo nuUo numcro (' of no account '), Div. in Verr. 19 aim 
is tiifi parentis niuftcro ftiissei {^ loco parentis). Other renderings arc (i) 
' like a star ' {in nutnerum ^ in modttm, according to Philargyrius, an early 
commentator), but this is unsupported by usage: (2) 'among the stars,' 
regarding sideris as a noun of multitude — also unexampled. 

228. aninuitam, ' their royal home ' — a piece of ironical exaggeration. 
So most MSS. angustam, found in some MSS., would perhaps be more 
appropriate here. 

^20. reliaea, * unseal,' especially of opening wine-casks by taking off 
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the pitch that fastened them, sparsiui, middle, ' sprinkle and nnse your 
month with a draught of water.' 

930. foT«, of washing, Aen. xii. J^tofcvit ea vulnus fympha, soqiUMMS, 
' penetrating ' smoke, i.e. that follows and works its way over the hive. So 
tiri sequacis ('persecuting') G. il 374, eurae seqtiaces ('dogging' care) 
Lucr. it 47. 

831. ' Twice do men gather the teeming produce ' — i.e. lioncy. 

932-236. Tagrgvto, one of the Pleiads, put for the rest. The honey is 
gathered at the rising and setting of the Pleiads. The Pleiads rose about 
May 38, and set about Nov. 9. Bidna PisoiJi aqnoal, ' the watery Fish,' 
i.e. the sign of the zodiac called by that name. As a matter of fact the sun 
did not enter the sign of the Fish till February, so that it is not strictly 
accurate to say that the Pleiads (which set in November) ' fled before the 
Fish.' But Bidna PisoiJi is here used generally for ' winter.' honestam, 
' comely.' Ocaaaii amnM, Homer's 'Aircayoro foai, triatior, the Pleiad 
shiki sadly, as loth to go. 

237« mondlmfl, improi)erly for the stings : but Virgil is vague as to the 
bees' ofiensive weapon, cp. 1. 74 above, caeca, ' unseen.' 

238. in TVlncrc, local, ' in the wound,' rather than ' as they deal the 
wound.' 

939 foil. If you are so considerate as not to take the honey, you need not 
hesitate to cut away the empty combs, and clean out the hive, which is 
liable to be infested with all sorts of insects, parcca fataro, ' deal gently 
with tlicir future ' (Con.). 

241. snflra, 'fumigate.' 

942-244. 'For often the comb has 1x:cn gnawed unknown by newts, 
and crowded beds of light-shunning beetles, and drones that sit idly at 
another's board.' The elaborate phrase Incifniris conircata cnbilia 
lilattLs is substituted for the simple hlattat, immunia, properly of a 
citizen who does not take his due share in the burdens of the slate. 

246. ' Fierce hornets meet in fight their unequal foe.' armia, dative, as 
is shown by Aen. x. 796, xi. 815, where the phrase se immiscnit armis 
recurs. Others make it nbl. ' with stronger force : ' but impar suggests 
weakness or inferiority. 

246. invisa Minarraa, referring to the legend of Arachne, who 
challenged Minerva to a contest in weaving, and was changed into a 
spider. 

248, 249. aaroirc, inf. of purpose, as G. iti. 46, where see note. 

260. foroa, ' cells ;' properly the ' gangways ' of a ship, then of the rows 
of seats in a theatre. The bees' cells are perliaps here called fori because 
of some fancied resemblance l)ctwcen ' rows ' of scats in a theatre and the 
' rows ' of cells in a hive, floribna horrea texent, ' weave their granaries 
with Howers,' i. e. fill up the crevices with pollen of flowers, as described 
1. 39 above. 

266. Inoa ^arantam, ' bereft of light,' i. e. of life, a Lucretian phrase. 
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257. p«diMui eon«xM, 'with feet linked together:' cp. pedihis per 
mutua nexis Aen. vii. 66 (of a swarm of bees). 

250. eontraoto firiiror*, *with cramp and cold:' lit. cramped or 
pinched-up cold— the appearance or aflcction being transferred to that 
which caases it. 

260. ' Then deeper hums are heard, and long-drawn buzzing.' 

261. quondam, * at times.' 

262. ■ollioltiui&, ' restless.' stridit, the older form of the verb. 
268. rapidnfl, 'scorching/ 'violent;' see on Eel. ii. 10. 

265. vitro, not only giving them honey, bnt ' even ' exhorting them to 
eat it : see on 1. 204 above. 

267. tnnsuni, a poetical artificiality for tunsac. ffalUM, 'gall-nnt,' an 
excrescence on flowers. 

268, 260. defimta, 'must' boiled down to make it stronger, hence 
said to be ' thickened (plnffnla) with hot fire.' psitliia . . . raoMnos, 
' raisin clusters from the psithian vine,' i. e. raisin-wine of the psithian kind, 
psitliia^ an unknown sort of vine, mentioned also G. ii. 93. 

270. O«oropiiim, 'Athenian' (sec on 1. 177), a literary epithet, oon- 
taurea, ' centaury/ a bitter herb. 

271. aiii«Uo, the ' aster.' 

273. oaespite, here apparently in the rare sense of ' a root.' 

274, 275. ipse, the centre of the flower, as opposed to the petals 
(folia). Tiolae, etc ' there is a purple tinge beneath deep violet hue.' 

276. torqaibiui, ' with festoons twined from it ' (the aster). 

277, 278. toBsia, * grazed.' M«lla, a river not far from Mantua, that 
falls into the Po. 

281, 282. d«fecerit of a completed, habebit of a continuing, state. 

283. Aroadli maifistri, 'llie Arcadian sage,' i.e. Aristacus, son of 
Apollo and the nymph Cyrene, a celebrated shepherd and inventor of 
agricultural arts, hence called maghUr (teacher). lie was worshipped in 
Arcadia, and in other parts of Greece, as a divinity. Cp. 1. 317 below. 

285. InalnoeraB, ' corrupted.' Sincertts of what is ' sound,' 'healthy,' 
or 'clean/ Ov. Met i. 190 immcdicabiU vuhius Etise reddendum ne pars 
sincera trahatur\ Hor. Sat. i. 3. 56 Sincerum cupimus vas incrustare. 
This strange notion of generating bees probably arose from their having 
chosen the dry skeleton of some beast (as hollow trees, G. ii. 453) for 
hiving. Cp. Samson's riddle about the swarm of bees in the lion's carcase 
(Judges xiv. ia>i8) ; and the story related by Herodotus (v. 114) a1>out the 
head of Onesilus, in which a swarm of bees settled and made honey, altina, 
• far back/ * from the first.' 

287-293. There is manifest redundancy in this description of the Delta 
of the Nile ; yet all M.SS. have all the lines, though with considerable 
variety of order. Possibly some of them were alternate lines, not all in- 
tended to stand in one text. Or some may have been retained from a 
longer passage about Egypt and Cornelius Gallus — who is said by Scrvius 
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and the psendo-Donatas to have been the hero of the second half of this 
book as originally written. See Introd. to this book. 

287. Pallael, because conquered by Alexander of Macedon (of which 
Pella was the capital). 

SOO. Persidls, used vaguely for the countries east of Egypt ; cp. Medtts 
Hydnspes 1. a is. nr^ot, 'presses/ ' confines.' 

201-208. Ainuis is subject of dlsourrlt and teonudAt. ooloratii Xndis, 
must « the I^hiopians — a loose use of the term. 

204. lAoit, ' places' iU hopes. 

206, 206. ipsoa in nsvui, *for this very purpose.' imbrlM, 'tilmg:* 
properly a scmicylindrical gutter tile {jmher\ used to cover the lateral junc- 
tions of the flat tiles {tegtdae), 

207, 208. ' Add four windows, with slanting light, facing the four winds 
of heaven.' a ▼•nthi, * on the side of/ like a tergo^ etc. obliqna liio«, so 
as not to admit too much light ; but how this is done is not explained. 

802. *His battered flesh is mashed through the unbroken hide.' No 
blood was to be drawn ; but Virgil forgets this below, 1. 542. 

806. rubMuit, subjunctive, as usual, after antagaain, yt\\ttt forethottght 
is implied: cp. Cic. de Or. i. 57 tragoedi coiidu^ anteqtiam pronuntienff 
vocem aUHuUes sensim excitatit, 

800-811. ' And creatures marvellous to behold, first without feet, soon 
gifted also with whistling wings, crowd together, and assay more and more 
boldly the unsubstantial air.* modis mirlB qualifies vis«nda, * noteworthy 
(lit. to be marked) in strange fashion.' pedum, gen. of want, extended in 
poetry to nuny adjectives, e. g. pauper, vaaius, soluttis, etc. 

318. •mpere, perfect denoting custom, pnlsante, ' propelling.' 

316. eztiidit, ' worked out.' 

316. ' Whence did this new experience among mankind take its rise ? ' 

817 foil. The source of this story is unknown ; but probably Virgil fol- 
lowed some Alexandrian writer. For Aristaens see on 1. 383. Ilis mother, 
the nymph Cyrcne, was daughter of the river-god Pencus. The Peneus 
flows through the vale of Tempe in Thessaly. 

810. •ztremi caput amnia, ' the source whence the river takes its rise,' 
L e. tlie river Peneus. 

823. TliTmbraaiiB, from Thymbra in the Troad, where there was a 
celebrated temple of Apollo. 

326. caeTum aparare, ' hope for heaven/ i.e. for deification. 

826. hnno . . . honoram, ' this crowning glory of mine earthly life,' i. e. 
his success in agriculture. 

828. te matre, 'for all that I am thy son,' i. e. his mothcr*s divine power 
lias not assisted him. 

820. ftlloea, 'fruitful,' sec on £cl. v. 37. 

881. molira, ' wield,' see on G. 1. 339. 

833. thalamo anb, * within the chamber of the deep river;' suh, under 
the roof. 
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334, 885. MilMU, see on G. HL 306. mtwzo, a * rich ' or < deep ' colour. 

336. IlT7»04«i, see Introd. p. 17. 

337. * With bright locks streaming o*er their £Eur white necks.' For the 
construction see on Eel. i. 55. 

338. Probably a copyist's insertion firom Aen. t. 836 : omitted by the 
bestMSS. 

343. Vplijv« a*vs«» for the hiatos see Introd. p. 18. 

344. taadaaa podtls aacmts, 'her arrows at length Uid by/ Le. 
Arethnsa, who was a huntress, had le tni ne d from the chas^ and joined her 
l^low-nymphs beneath the river. 

348, •mimm, not Valcan*s stiatagem to catch hts vnfaithfnl wife (Horn. 
Od. Tiit a66 «iq.), which was snooessfal ; hot his pierioas anxiety, which 
was fruitless. 

347. ik Okma, from the time of chaos. 

348. Auds, ablat. of instr., 'canyii^ down with the qtindle.' 
383. Mafr«atim,*aotwitlKMtTeas(ML' 

384-358. * See I Aristaeas* sell; thy chiefest care, sbmds sadly weeping by 
thy fruher l>eAetts* stream, cryiagoal on thoe by wune for thy cnidty.' tIM, 
ilateChicas. FmmI, dissyllable by symiKsts. gmittacti^seeonl. siyabote. 

387, aanpa»* strange.* paiiwwa la— >—. Kke naiatMi oaim»a 1. 371, 
are examples of the acc«saix« after passm participles in imitation of the 
lafeek. See on EcL i. 55, 

381. *AU loand him, arched imo moMtein simpe, stood the 
Virgil traatslates Horn. CVL ai 143, 4 ny^i>ni 8* Ifm. 



388. >\lMtt he sees » the 4V«nYY of the 
38T« 8 i Twa U s U l * each in his o«« place;* Hl ' «paiale in respect of 
ihetr i^trs^* 
3T^ aaxaawa aanann. " milh ies nKky roar/ advohial nse of adj., like 
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3TI. * With xwv^ gikkd ho<»^ cm h» Iwlt^ hcow.* KiTcrxods 
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»> vk^tVc $i^;$<^<vl S the <iHts>m wfgtUtai^ the hoasof osoi for 
but t^atK' Hu^ Ve a Unher ittmocf tv> the piutK^ «i£ gold yiniowwi to be 
vii»i i% the rt>»et l\v 
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' xs: *W Vkk^^ %nialM wyamtaWm tQI8^ " iit^i^TW; ^ 
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870. VanoluMis, 'Arabian/ from Panchaea, a fabalous island near 
Arabia, adotosount, ' blaze ' (in this sense chra£ ^<7*)* ^i^Si^ seems to use 
it %A^adoUnturt 'are kindled/ for which sense cp. Aen. i. *jo\ Jlammis 
odoUrt Penates. 

880. MaeoBii, *Lydian/ Maconia being the old name of Lydia. 

886. 'Thrice IcaiKd the Hnmc to roof<trcc and slionc Imck* (lUackmorc). 
■nUtota, i, c. from below. Wine was |)0urc<l on the altar at tlic dose of a 
sacrifice, [)artly to quench the flame, partly to create a sudden blaze, 
which was auspicious (Eel. viii. 106). 

887. Oarpftthio, the ' Carpathian ' sea, i. e. the sea between Rhodes and 
Crete, from Carpathus, an island there. 

888. 880. oaeral«iui, 'sea-coloured:* the gods of the sea were repre- 
sented as of a bluish-green colour. So mater caerula (of Thetis) Hor. Epod. 
i^ 16. The piaoilmfl are the same as the bip«diiiii eqnonun, i. e. mythic 
sea-horses, whose hind quarters merged into a fish's tail, metttur, ' tra- 
verses/ lit ' measures,' Homer's ^o /icr^<rarrf t. ' Courses over the mighty 
deep with his fishes, even with his yoked chariot of two-footed steeds.' 

SNIO, 801. Bmathla, i. e. Macedonia, of which it is a part. PaU«B«, one 
of the peninsulas of Chalcidice in Macedonia. Proteus in Homer inhabits 
the island of Pharos close to Egypt : his connection with Macedonia is a 
later legend. 

803. alnt, etc., the subjunctives denote a class, 'everything that is.' 
mox with ▼•ntnra. trahaatur, ' are drawing nigh.* 

806. taxpM, * unsightly.' 

807. •▼•Btiui Moundet, 'prosper the issue.' 

4(X>. oiroum ha«o, ' against these barriers his craft will at lost break and 
come to nought.' inanM, proleptic with franir^tttiir. 
408. Mor«ta, 'the old man's retreat' 
407. horridnfl, 'bristling.' atra, 'deadly.' 
410. teaiMS, 'fleeting:' a fixed epithet, like Homer*s ityp6v, 
418. liaMlls, < supple.' 

430. Repeated Aen. i. 161. ainns r«dnotoB, ' secluded inlets.' 

431. d«pr«iiaUi, ' storm-caught.' olim, ' at times ; ' cp. Hor. Sat. i. i. 35 
Hi fmen's olim dant crust itla blatuli Doctorcs and the use of qitomlam Aen. 

ii. 3<57. 

434. BabnlU obaoura, ' hidden in a mist.' reststlt, ' stands waithig.' 

Con. suggests that the word may here have the special meaning * stands ofT,' 
'retires.' 

435. rapidna, 'violent,' 'scorching :' see on Eel. ii. 10. Biriiui, it is 
the season of the dog-star, when the sun is hottest 

437, 438. liansarat, ' had consumed,' i. e. completed half his course in 
heaven. The idea is that of swift motion seizing upon and absorbing space : 
cp. carpert iter^ campum carripere, etc. ad limnm with tepefeota ooqne- 
baBt, ' the rays had warmed and were baking to the very mud the hollow 
streams with their parched channels.' 
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431. zor«m amarwin, 'salt spray/ lit. 'dew.* 

459. MHUiO, piob. dftthc, ' for skqk* ilm w n , 'here and tlieie.' 
433. tfUs, 'at times,' see aboie L 431. 

437. €«ivs, i.e. Proteos; 'as soon as Aristacns fouud a chance of 
(toncfaing) him.' ^ipimlnat(faarM-MUM), here in its older and temporal sense, 
as freqaently in Plantos, e.g. Trin. L a. 75, iia: qi. the donhle use of 

441. aixaeal* xaanua, ' all strange shapes on earth.' 

445. BUB, like -^ (e. g. IL L 123 'Arfcllf . . . wmt fuf tm Ut^tmot f^fOM 
iurji60wiam 'Ax^ioi ;), introdnoes a question. In cla^ol Latin it is genoally 
snbjomcd to the intenogatiYc, fuisMom, fuitiaam^ etc 

447. BOQBO . . . fvlAfBBai, ' nor can yon doodYC me in anght.' Other 
renderings are (i) ' nor can aoght escape yoo,* whidi is tempting : hot the 
haishness of having to sopply IkXtera with a different sobfect alter Ttflo 
wonld be extremely great; (a) 'nor can ooe deceiYe yon in anything.' 
This is open to the same objection as (i), and is a less natnral rendeiing. 

449. iBMds, 'my weary state;' cp,/asis rehus Acn. iii. 145. The v. L 
lafsis has much less MS. authority. «■B•BltB■^ supine. 

450» 451. ▼! mnlta can hardly relier to the external compulsion, but 
must denote the vehemence of Proteus' look. ' The seer in answer vehe- 
ment at length Rolled on him eyeballs glaring with grey light * (Kenn.). 
glBBOo, ' bluish-grey/ because Proteus was a sea-god : see on L 388 above. 

452. Iktia, probably dative, 'to reveal the fiites,' rather than modal 
ablative. 

458. BBllitts, for the quantity see Introd. pp. id, 17. 

454-456. * Great is the crime for which you are atoning; 'tis Orpheus, 
wretched for no fault of his own, that is calling forth, should fate permit, 
this punishment of yours, and raging grievously for his ravished bride.* 
liandgnaiinaTO ob msxitum, best taken with BdaaraMlls. Other render- 
ings arc (i) to refer the words to Aristaeus, ' penalties undeserved by thee.' 
But it seems impossible to reconcile this with Bu^iTBa luis ooauBlaaa 
in the preceding line ; (a) to translate (with Serv.), ' penalties^less than you 
deserve,' 'in nowise for your deserts.' This makes good sense, but the 
expression would then be strained and ambiguous in the last degree. b1 
fkta reslfltant implies a suppressed apodosis, e. g. raias ftUuras. 

457-459. dnm fti|r«rst, ' while striving to flee ; * the subj. is due to the 
purpose implied : cp. Acn. i. 5 muUa . . . bclh pasius^ dtun (OHdcixt urh%*m, 
Tj^tf * along ' the stream, moritora, ' doomed ' ^lo die). ■ormBtom 
implies the idea of keeping close to, ' haunting.' 

460. aaqnalU, ' of her mates.' 

461-468. For the hiatus after XhodopfiiaS and Oetaa see Introd. pp. 1 7, 
18. Tmxkgmmnu, mountain in Macedonia. Bl&esi tellna, i.e. Thrace. 
0«taa, tribe in the north-east of Thrace. Aotiaa Oxithjia, ' Attic Orithyia,' 
daughter of Erechtheus, king of Athens, who was carried off to Thrace by the 
North Wind. Acte (' coast *) was an old name for Attica. 
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472. simiilaora Inoo oarantom, from I.ncr. iv. 35. 

Alb-All, From Od. xi. 38 sqq.; repeated Acn. vi. 306-308: 
'There lords and dames advanced in solemn train. 
And stately heroes quit of life's campaign, 
With lads and girls to loss of wedlock doomed, 
And youths before their ]inrciits* eyes entombed * (Black more). 
niitfnAiilmiim, old form of the gai. in -f////, sopcrscdcfl by the later form 
in -nim. It is not uncommon in Virgil with substantives, e.g. dcum^ 
viruin^ divatn, etc. ; but very rare with adjectives. 

480. iBterftlJM^ * streaming between * — i. e. among them as it wound 
round and round. 

481, 483. Xieti vrith domiis as well as Tartara, ' the very home and 
central deeps of Death.* oa«ml«o« . . . anffiMS, ' their hair entwined with 
livid snakes :' for the constr. see on Eel. i. 55. 

484. rota orbls, 'circle of the wheel.' Both words mean 'wheel* or 
'circle:' and the expression is an intelligible variety from the more usual 
orbis roioi. Tanto, instr. abl. The wind (alls charmed by the song, and 
ceases to drive on the wheel. Cp. Ed. ii. 36 cum placidum ventis siaret 
wart (where see note). 

491. a&inil, ' in heart ; * see on G. iii. 289. 

496. natantfa, 'swimming,' here applied to the dim, failing sight of 
a dying person. 

500-502. ftigit diT«rsa, ' fled away.' nmbras, not Kurydice*s shade 
(as Aen. iv. 571), but the 'darkness,' at which Orphcns vainly clutches. 
pra«terea, ' hereafter.' portitor, Charon. 

504. fko6T«t, past deliberative, ' what was he to do ?* 

500. luMO •▼olvisM, * unfolded this talc.' 

517| 518. TaaaiB, the Don, a river of Russia. Bhlpais, see on G. iii. 

520. OlooBeii, a Thracian tribe, quo mnnere, ' by this service of his,' 
i. e. his constancy to the memory of Eurydice. 

524. Oea^riiui, Oeager was king of Thrace and father of Oq)heus, 
whence the epithet is specially appropriate. 

527. toto flnmin*, local abl. * all along the stream.' 

520. spuiiiaiitenL, etc., ' wreathed the foaming wave beneath the eddy,' 
i. e. the eddy made by his leap into the water. The ' foaming wave ' denotes 
the water disturbed by the body shooting along underneath. 

530. at BOtt, Gyrene did not leave him so hurriedly, ultro, without 
waiting to be appealed to, ' straightway : ' see on 1. 304 above. 

535. pacam, ' pardon.' fkoilea, ' gracious.* 

540. intaota, that has never felt the yoke. 

543. ipsa, as opposed to the blood. 

547. The meaning appears to be thai after revisiting the grove, and 
finding the be«, he will know that Eurydice is appeased, and will then 
sacrifice a calf to her as a thank-offering. 
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540. •zoitat, < builds.* 

556. itridlix*, the older form of the verb : cp. 1. 263 above. 

658. htmh d«inittor«, Mower their cluster,* of the swarm of bees; 
a metaphor suggested by Horn. 11. ii. 89 fiorpMw h\ wiromu, 

660. duni ftilmliiftt, etc, this refers to Augustus' triumphant progress 
through the East in 31 B. c. after the battle of Actinm. 

562. Ttamqn*, etc, ' pursues the path to heaven,' i. e. to immortality. 
Olympo, poetical use of dative instead of prep, and case, like iV cm/o 
clamor, etc 

564. Farth«Bop«, Naples, so called from one of the Sirens, who was 
said to have been buric<l there. 

566, 566. These two lines refer to the Eclogues, the last being almost a 
repetition of Ed. i. i. OMmiiiub . . . pwrtorom, ' sported with the shep- 
herd's muse.' 
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NOTES TO BOOK L 

Tin main purpose of the Aeneid is to celebrate the growth under Provi- 
dence of the Roman Empire and Roman civilisation : the mission of its 
heiO| Aeneas, being to carry on a contest in Italy, crushing the resistance 
of its warlike tribes, giving them customs and building them cities (Aen. i. 
7* 33* 3^3> 3<^4» V* 730)* Books I — VI contain the preparation fur this 
achievement: II III V being episodes, while I and IV are, as it were, 
the opening act of the drama, in which Aeneas, the future lawgiver of Italy, 
18 brought into contact with Dido, the queen and founder of Carthage, thus 
foreshadowing in legendary form the great crisis of the Punic Wars. Book 
I introduces the subject and the hero, and the supernatural machinery by 
which, as in Homer, the action of the epic is to be worked out. The 
wrath of Juno against Aeneas, like the wrath of Poseidon against Odysseus, 
brings nbout the storm which drives Aeneas to Carthngc. The friendship 
of Venus for her son is pilled against the hostility of Juno. In a conference 
with Jupiter she extracts from him a prediction of the great destinies of 
Rome ; and then sets herself to counteract Juno*s designs. Aeneas, landing 
at Carthage, is received by Dido igrith hospitality like that of Alcinous 
(Od. vii), and blandishments like those of Calypso : the various details > 
being for the most part suggested by, but happily varied from. Homer. 
The book closes with the commencement of Dido's fatal passion, and her 
request that Aeneas will tell the story of the fall of Troy and his own 
subsequent adventures. 

The four lines \Ilh ego » , . Afarfis] are written by a later hand on the 
margin of one of the later MSS., and seem to have been known to Servius, 
who cites a story of their having been struck out by Virgil's literary execu- 
tors. They are not in themselves unworthy of Virgil ; and a short prologue, 
expressive of transition to a fresh subject, would be analogous to his 
practice in the Gcorgics (c. g. at the beginning of G. I II IV), But thcii 
absence from all MSS. ofimportxmce, and the testimony of antiquity to the 
words Arma virumqui as the opening of the Aeneid (see below on 1. i), 
make the case against them very strong. Forbiger, Wagner, and other 
editors, however, have accepted them, and they have evidently suggested 
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the opening lines of Spensei^a 'Faerie Qneene/ and MiUon*s 'Paradise 
Regained.* 

1. Arma Timmqne. Quoted as the opening words, representative of 
the whole poem, by Ovid, Trist. ii. 533 Et tameti ille^ tuae felix Aemidos 
OHCtor, Contulii in Tyrios arma virum^ut toros ; Martial viii. 56. 19 Pro- 
tinus Italiam camepit et arma virumque, Qui modo vix culicem Jievirai 
on rudi\ and Persins i. 96 Arma virum, nonni hoc spumosum et cortice 
pingui'i Cp. also Mart. xiv. 185. a ; Anson. Epigr. 137. 

2. Ikto, abl. instr. with proftaciuii '* wanderer by fate*s decree.* 
LftTiaaqne has the best MS. authority, and is supported by the imitation of 
Prop. iii. 36. 64 iactaque Lavinis moenia litorilnts, Lavitiiaque^ the other 
reading (to be scanned like quin protinus omnia in vi, 33), would be a 
harsh instance of synizesis at the very commencement of the poem. 

8. ill*. For this pleonastic use of the pronoun, resuming the subject of 
the sentence, cp. iii. 490 sic oculos, sic itte manus, sic oraferebat\ Hor. Od. 
i. 9. 16 nee dulces amores Sperm pner, neque tu cAoreas; and 5 71 in 
Hom. Od. ii. 327 ff nmr U IIiiXov dfci dft^ofat 1jfw$6€yrot, | 4 ^ 7* utii 

6. duin oonderet, ' while striving to found.' The subj. mood intro- 
duces the idea of purpose, and suggests the long struggle to found a city ; 
cp. ii. 136 delitui, dum vela darent. 

6, 7. alia* moenia Somae calls attention at the outset to the main pur- 
pose of the poem (above, Introd. to this book) ; ireniui TiatlnTini Allmul- 
giM patres being the preliminary stages of the growth of Rome, patros, 
' the nobles of Alba.* The Albans were a patrician body, and the plebs only 
came into existence afterwards. 

8. quo nnniiiie laeso, ' for godhead how disdained.' It has been al- 
ready stated (1. 4) whcU god was outraged : and quo b best taken as 
virtually adverbial, according to a common tendency in Latin to throw an 
adverbial notion into adjectival form. The most familiar example of this 
is the use oi primus ^ secundus, etc. : see also below I. 181 Anthea fi quern 
lactatum vento videdt^ * see Antheus anywhere ; ' and cp. Cic Rep. i. 36 
a love incipiendum putat. Quo love ? (' why from Jupiter ? *). 

9, 10. TolTere, adlre, the freer poetical use of infinitive in Latin, analo- 
gous to Greek usage ; cp. G. iii. 46 ardetttes accingar dicere pugncu \ Hor. 
Od. i. a. 7 Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos Visere monies. For TOlvara 
» ' roll along/ and so < undergo,' ' pass through/ etc., cp. G. ii. 395 ///i#//a 
virum vohens duramlo saecula vincit, 

18. long* is parallel to Italiam contra Tiborlnaqne ostla ; * far away, 
facing Italy and Tiber's mouth.* 

17, 18. hoo regrnnm . . . tanditqne foratqne, ' here to fix the empire of 
the nations . . . was even then her cherished purpose : * the infinitive clause 
hoo . . . •■•• being the object of the verbal notion here expressed by two 
verbs, iam turn -■ ' even in those early days.' 
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10, 20. Md •BlmM^UXd fkp^ 'however;* cp. vi. 28 magnum reginae 
Sid enim tnisiraius amanm, dnei (imperf.), ' was springing : ' the design 
of fate was then going on. olim, 'in time to come/ as below 1. 20"^ forsan 
et hate dim meminisse nnfabii\ cp. 1. 288, z. 12, etc 

81,22. lat« fgmm^Utie ngnatUem, ep. Hor. Od. iii. 17. 9 hfe 
tyrtmnus ((t^pwtp€iwr), •zoidio is probably connected with exscindo. If 
with exfuh, it must 1)e scanneil as a trisyllable by synizesis, ns comtNo 
below 1. 75. It is dative, as venire auxilio, etc. UbyaA is gen. after excidio. 
TolTMW, of the revolutions of destiny ; ' even so the Parcae roll the years/ 
i.e. bring them rowid in rotation : cp. volvit vices iii. 376. 

84. prima, ' of old.' The explanation ' in the front rank ' is not so 
good. 

86, 87. altam«Bt«, 'deep in her heart.* spreta* inlnria fomuM, 'the 
insdlt to her beauty scorned * (genitivus objecti). The expression explains 
indicium Pm-idis \ que, as often, introducing not a new idea, but a modi- 
fication or explanation of a former idea. 

28. zvBOM iBvUmm, ' the hated race,' i.e. the Trojans, whose ancestor 
Dardanus was a son of Jupiter by Electra. 

80, 80. sapor, vAs^X^^insuper. reliqnlas, the original form, with 
the naturally short first syllable lengthened to meet the requirements of 
hexameter metre : riliquiae (as rfligio) being the regular Plautine 
scansion (e.g. Cure ii. 5. 42, Most. i. i. 78, Men. i. 2. 33) of the subst., 
as rilicnos (later rflicus) of the adjective. Reliquiae is the invariable 
form on inscriptions till the Inst century of the Republic, when relliquiae 
begins to appear ; this form, like rcUigio, arising after metrical necessity 
had lengthened the first syllable. See Corssen, Aussprache^ ii. p. 466 
(second edition); Munro on Lucretius, Introd. to Notes I. Danaum, 
AohOli, subjective genitives; 'renmant left by the Greeks/ etc. The 
form Achiili is contracted from AchillH, genit. of Achilleus ('AxtAXc^t), 
declined as a Latin subst. in -us : cp. Ulixi (Eel. viii. 70, Aen. ii. 7) with 
UlixH (Hor. Epod. 17. 13), from Ulixius, 

88. The main purpose of the poem is again indicated, — to show all 
that went to building up the Roman race. 

85. riMlNUit, ' were scattering/ ' driving before them : * rture is used of 
various kinds of violent movement: e.g. G. i. 105 cumulcsque ruit male 
pinguis harenae (' levels/ ' throws down ') ; G. ii. 308 ruit atram ad caelum 
. . . mibem^ of fire (' throws up*) : so in legal phrase ruta ra^ja^ minerals 
(things dug up) and timber. 

87. MeiM doslBtore, ' / to desist, thus baffled, from my purpose I ' In- 
finitive in exclamations of surprise and indignation, analogous to the accu- 
sativus excloinantis {me miserttm I), which is sometimes explained as the 
object to a verb understood; see Roby, Lat. Gr. ii. $$ 11 28, 1358. Both, 
however, are more or less colloquial usages, conveying a distinct meaning 
without definite grammatical construction : and are most frequent in the 
comic poets and in Cicero's letters. The interrogative particle ne intro- 
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duces a farther element of incrednlity or improbability into the exclama- 
tion : cp. Ter. And. i. 5. 10 (345) AdeotH hominetn esse iftvemisium ? 
Eon. ii. I. 19 (335) Adeont homiius immularier ex amorel Cic Div. ii. 
13 Hnncine homintfn delectatttm esse nugis^ 

89. qiilpp«, etc 'Doubtless I am forbidden by destiny/ ironical. 
PallMnM, etc ' could Pallas bum the Argive fleet, . . . and must / struggle 
all these years in vain 7 ' 

41. ftarlMiythe 'madness' or 'infatuation* which made Ajaz insult Posei- 
don (/1/7' A&o$ti Hom. Od. iv. 503). OUi (Med.), gen. of Oiletu, like 
Ackilli (above 1. 30) : it is a patronymic gen. ■■ * son of Oilcus ; ' cp. 'OlA^ot 
rax^t AAit. Oilei (Rom.) is adopted by Con. 

44, 45. Homer (Od. iv. 503 sqq.) makes Poseidon cleave with his tri- 
dent the Gyiaean rock, on which Ajax had taken refuge ; one part of it 
falling into the sea and bearing down vrith it Ajaz, who is Ix^/Mrot 'AAti^y. 
In Virgil's account Ajax is pierced by Pallas with a thunderbolt, the only 
reminiscence of Homeric detail being the ' sharp rock * on which he is fixed, 
which reflects vaguely Homer's description of the rock bearing Ajax down. 

46. inoado expresses the majesty of Juno's walk. 

40. praeterMk, ' henceforth,' cp. G. iv. 503. imponet is the reading 
of the best MSS. There is not much authority for itnponit, though it is 
adopted by Con. lionoram, of an offering or sacrifice, as often in Virgil : 
cp. Georg. iii. 486 saepe in honare deum^ etc The change from pres. to 
fnt need cause no difficulty, ' does any one hereafter worship Juno ? will 
any place offerings on her altar ?* 

51. ' The home of storm-clouds, the teeming birthplace of raging blasts.' 
Austria, as other names of winds, is used loosely ; cp. v. 3. In Homer 
(Od. X. 19 sqq.) the winds are not pictured as struggling: and Virgil's 
Inotantea Tantl is probably suggested by Lucretius' (vL 189-303) com- 
parison of masses of cloud to great caverns in which the winds are pent and 
struggling ; the application of the idea being different, as often. Virgil's 
imitation of Homer is frequently modified by later Greek or Roman poetry ; 
see Con. on 11. 53-55. 

55-69. ' In wrath they chafe around the bars, while the mountain sounds 
with smothered din ; on high sits Aeolus, sceptre in hand, and calms their 
spirit and abates their wrath : else surely were they whirling along in wild 
career and sweeping through the air both sea and earth and the depths of 
heaven itselfl' oalaa aroa : the speculations (see Con.) as to the exact 
idea of this arx^ — whether, c g. it is an eminence within the cave or 
a fortress outside — attempt to dissect too closely the language of poetry 
and metaphor. The picture is that of the struggling winds and Aeolus 
controlling them from above, nl fkoiat . . . faraiit. In prose the proper 
tenses would be ni faceret . . . fervent ^ to express a supposition which is 
no longer possible. The present tense implies that the question is still 
open, and is used in poetry to give greater vividness ; cp. vi 393 et ni docta 
coma , . . admomat volUare cava sub imagine /omMe, Irruai, etc 
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62, 63. qui solxet, subj. expressing purpose or design, b habMUUi, or 
▼entoB, the object of yzwBMXtt t if the former, which seems best, px«m«r« 
lukbMUUi-' to tighten the reins,* as opposed to lanui dar« ; cp. xi. 600 : if 
the latter, ytmwamtm T«Btos-i'to check,' 'control.* lazMi dar« almost 
^laxaret •< 'to let loose' nearly »' loosen;* cp. is. 333 haec ego vasta 
dabOf'^vastabc, Similar periphrastic expressions are conunon in Plantns 
ami Teniice, and leem to anticipate, in the spoken langnagc of classical 
times, the tendency to analysis, which afterwards, in the provincial dialects 
of the Empire, most have developed an extensive use of auxiliary verbs. Cp. 
imfem i um dabo Ter. And. iv. i. 59 (684), solUrtem dabo Eun. iii. a. 35 
(478). Dar$ is often nsed in Lucretius and. Virgil as almost akin to 
/mein^'mtktt^ 'cause,' ' impart,' etc. ; ci^. piacattuiue vetUi Dani maria 
iiL 70 ; faum tUdii ert loquetuU vL 76 ; dartnt UUe cladetn magfuuque 
ruifuu Lucr. v. 348. 

06. dedit, ' has granted,' a frequent use in poetry with infin., like H&mw 
Sytiw IL L 348, Ku9t ^f%if€A ib. 107. Prose usage would require part in 
nius^ or #// with subj. Cix iiL 77 imtnotarnqtu (oli dedit\ Ilor. A. P. 333 
GraUs dedii ore rotundo Alusa hqui, Cp. also Uor. Od. i. 36. 3 iradoM 
P9riar$ ; Aen. v. 363 donal habere viro» 

69. iBoiit*, ' lash the winds into fury,' lit strike fury into them : so 
Ennius, dietis Ronutnis iftcutit tram, 

78. oon&ino is trisyllable by synizcsis, as in iv. 168 ; // ^a in ntlbere 
and eoniibia iiL 319, iv. 313. Munro, however, on Lucr. iii. 776 Deni- 
^ue comibia ad Vetteris, argues in favour of cotulbiCf referring to inwlbtis, 
pronilba, and examples from later poets, as Sid. Apoll., Prudentius, Clau- 
dian, etc. Possibly it was a moot point with these writers themselves. 
FxopriAai dieaho, * make her thine for ever,* see Eel. vii. 31 si proprium 
kocfuerit, 

76-80. Tnnfl, etc., ' Thy task it is, O queen, to search out thy will ; I may 
but do thy bidding. 'Tis thou that makest this poor kingdom mine, this 
sceptre and the favour of Jove : thou grantest me to sit at heavenly feasts, 
and makest me lord of the storm-cloud and the tempest* qnodounmne 
hoc r^iTAi (lit ' whatever' kind of kingdom this is ') is depreciatory ; so 
Lucr. iL 16 hoe aevi gttodcumgttest ooncillaa, used proiKrlyof persons 
only, b here extended to reptum and sceptra as well as lovem, 

BL oonT«raa ooapld*, 'with spear turned towards it* 

82. in latiui defines the part struck — ' smote on its side.' ▼•Int aifmliia 
flMiio, Le. 'with one accord,' or ' all together;' cp. Juv. x. ai8 drcutn- 
siUi agmim facto Aforborum omne genus, 

84, 86. Xnoa1meT«, ' they settle upon the sea ;' the perfect tense, as in 
ini§muti below, expresses the instantaneous character of the action. 
mvnt^ * upheave ; ' see on 1. 35. 

86. Cp. Horn. Od. v. 393 avv h\ vttpitain H&K^t VaSap bfiov koI voptow* 
hfiff^i V obpavuOty vv^, 

9% flolTOBtiur, all MSS. and editions : Kibbeck solvoniur. But in the 
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Augustan age the feeling against vu and qttu was subsiding, and literary 
usage was beginning to accept such orthography, though still avoiding it as 
a rule. 

03, 04. dnplio«s«'ambas,* cp. vii. 146. refsrt^' utters,' from its 
sense of * relate,' ' recount.' 

96. opp«t«re, sc. Mcrtemt * to die ; ' c\\ oln're. 

07. m«iie with infin., sec note to 1. 37. Tydida, Dioiucde, from whom 
Venus rescues Aeneas, Horn. II. v. 239 sqq. 

08. lumo, i.e. f/teofM, Greek t^kSc: cp. ii. 392 si rtrgama aUxira 
Defetuii possetit^ ttiain hoc titfatsa/mssent, 

00. iao«t, historic present. * Where Hector fell beneath Achilles* s|)car, 
and tall Sarpedou died, where Simob in his watery grasp (oorrepta snii 
nndls) rolled many a shield and many a helm, and many a gallant corpse.' 
For the present tense cp. ii. 374 quantum mutatus ah illo Hcctore^ qui 
redit exuvias indutus Achilii, According to Homer Sarpedon*s body was 
conveyed to Ljrcia ; so it is' best to avoid the difficulty by translating iacet as 
equivalent to a perfect. 

102. l»ot«nti, i. c. vociferauiit cp. ii. 768 voces iactare. It is an ethical 
dative, like esi urbe egressis tumulus ii. 713. 

104. avertit, * swings round,' intrans. : cp. 40a averteiis rosea cervue 
refulsit, 

106. oumiUo, descriptive abl., ' in a heap.* * A towering breaker momi- 
tains high * (Storr). 

107. luurenls, instrumental abl., lit. 'raves with the sand.' 

100, 110. It b not probable that any particular rocks are referred to ; 
aroi was a common term for hidden reefs among the Italians. ' Rocks 
which, as they stand in the midst of the waves, the Italians call Allani, a 
huge ridge on the surface of the sea.' 

111. syrt«s, better than Syrtes\ it is then general, 'on to the shoals 
and quicksands.' 

114. ipsiiui, i. e. Aetteae, iiiir«n* ^ v«rtio« pontas, ' a huge sea from 
above,* /<^7a kvim lear* Sjcpvjt l^uvbw lTca<n;/4cror Hom. Od. v. 313. 

110. maglst^'i ' the helmsman/ so v. 106, 867. 

116. Tolvitur in oapnt, ' tumbles headlong.* ibidem, ' in the same 
spot.' The foundering ship is swung round three times and then engulfed. 

118, 110. Virgil begins by thinking of the men only, but in the second 
Ihic iiichulcs their arms, treasures, etc. 'Here and there might you sec 
them sXvimming in the vast whirljMol — soldiers' arms, and planks, and 
Troy's treasures scattered over the water.* arma, leathern helmets, and 
shields of wicker-work or leather, might float. 

128. imbr«m, of water in general, in Lucr. i. 784 hinc ifuhrem gigni 
terramque crearix so ififipos in Empedocles. Ennius uses it for 'sea- 
water,* as Virgil here, rimia fkUaonnt, 'gape with chinks,' i.e. split 
open. 

124. ' Meanwhile Neptune perceived the mighty turmoil uf the main, the 
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itonn let loose, the waters of the nether deep upheaved.' mifloari, op. G. 
i. 359 resonantia ionge Littora misceri, 

126. staffiiA, of the still waters at the bottom, forced back (r«ftu») 
to the surface. 

ISO, 127. alto proBpioiaiui, ' lookmg out over (not ' from *) the deep ; * 
cp. i. 180 ommm Prosfecium late felago f*€iii\ local abl. of the space over 
which a view is taken. 

128. oaoll mlna, ' delnge from on high ; ' cp. G. i. 324 ruit ardutis aether. 

132. ff«ii«rifl fidnoia> ' pride of yonr birth.' The winds, according to 
Hcsiod, were sprung from Eos and one of the Titans. 

133. iam, ' has it come to this, that . . . 7 ' iinmln«, ' will ' (lit. * nod *). 
184. 2iu>l«a, sc. undarum ; ' such mountains of waters.' 

136. quo* 690 . • . , 'you whom I . . . ,' an aposiopesis, a threat of 
coarse being implied. Cp. Ter. And. i. i. 137 qiutn quidem ego si 
uttserc . . . Sed quid opust verbis ? 

130. post, adv. ' hereafter.' non slmlli, i. c. graviore, 

137. Maturato, ' S|xx!d instant /light.' 

188. aavnun, ' stem,* as the badge of stem authority. 
180. aorto, Hom. II. xv. 190 "Hroi k'x^ lAaxor mi^v &Ka patiftMV aic2 
HaWoiUrw, Milton, ' Comus' 18 : 

* Neptune ..... 

Took in by lot *twixt high and nether Jove 
Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles.' 

140. vestraa. ICunts reprcsciits all the winds : cp. ix. 525 vos, Calliope, 
pre(or^ aspirate cattenti ; Cic. Dc Or. i. 35. 160 quid csty Cotta^ quid face/is ? 

141. olanao is emphatic : AcoUis was not allowed to o\Kn the prison at 
will. ' Therein let Aeolus lord it to his mind, a king behind your prison bars.* 

142. dioto dtiiui, 'ere he had ended : ' proverbial, like our 'no sooner 
said than done ; ' cp. Hom. II. xix. 24a ahriit lituO* a/M /iv$os ftjv, rcr^Acaro 

140. aperit, ' clears a way through the overwhelming quicksands,' see 
above 1. 1 1 a. 

147. laribns, i. e. which do not sink down. 

148-103. This simile, one of the most original in Virgil, is an illustration 
of Nature from man, the reverse being generally the case in Virgil and 
Homer — e.g. IL ii. 144 VUviiOfi V dyopif 0^ tcvftara fuutpA $a\dffoijs. Virgil 
probably had in his mind the stormy scenes of the recent civil wars. 

148. magno in popnlo, ' in a great crowd.' 

101. ipravem, ' of weight,* ' revered for worth (pletate) and great deeds. 

166. aperto, * the cloudless sky/ as in G. i. 393. 

160. Monndo, ' obedient,* i. c. following easily as the horses pull. It is 
a participial form from sequor, cp. oriundnsy capiundtts : and the sense of 
* following * underlies its various uses— c. g. res sccutidaey secundo amiie^ 
curstis secutidiis, and its numeral use. 

ISO'lOO. Most of the details in this description of the harbour are 
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suggested by Homer's description of the harbour of Phorcys ia Ithaca, Od. 
xiii. 96 foil. Translate : ' In a deep inlet there Is a spot, where an island 
makes a haven by its jutting sides, whereon each wave from ocean breaks, 
and parting fills the quiet creeks. On either side rises a great wall of rock 
and two cliffs that tower to heaven, b«^eath whose heights spread wide the 
still and sheltered waters : above, a background of waving woods, dark 
overhanging groves with bristling shade.' 

161. aiaiui. the < bays ' or ' creeks ' of the harbour, into which the water 
comes gently, being broken by the island : cp. G. iv. 430. Others, with less 
probability, explain sinus reiitutos as the curves of tlie waves that retire from 
the island to the sea. 

102. minantur in oaalum, < rise in menace to the sky ' ^Con.). 

164. aoaana, properly the background or scene on the stage of a theatre, 
here used mctaj^orically of the woods which close in the view. sUvls 
oonincls, descriptive ablative. 

166. horranti, eithier * bristling ' (as horresari G. iii. 199) or ' awful,' 
• gloomy.* 

106. teonta snb adTena, ' beneath the clifTs brow iJEicing them,' i. e. at 
the head of the cove opposite to the entrance. Mopnlla pandantilnui ; cp. 
Lucr. vi. 195 spelwuasqtu veltU scopulis pcndifitibi^ sinutas. 

167. dnlcaa, of fresh water, G. ii. 343. tIvo, ' living rock,' L e. not 
hewn, but natural : cp. iii. 688 vivo praetervehar ostia saxo. 

160. anoora, an anachronism as applied to Homeric times, in which 
ships were moored with (vval, large stones, 

171. an&ora, < yearning,' Aen. vi. 314. 

174-176. ' Then first Achates struck a spark firom flint, and caught the 
flame with leaves, and heaped dry fuel round, and fanned the fire amid the 
tinder.' auccapit, an archaic form for sustepit^ has the best MS. authority, 
fbllia, nntxlmanta^ fomita, are various expressions for the dry * leaves * 
used as fuel : the one idea of kindling a fire being expressed in three 
different ways after Vii^girs fiishion : cp. ii. 453 foil. LUiun erai caecoiqut 
fores ei pervius usus Tectorum inter se Priami^ posiesque relicti A tirgo, 
etc. rapuit, lit. * snatched,' gives the idea of quick kindling {rapHm 
exdtavit). fomas (Jcveo) of ' touchwood,* ' tinder,* or any fueL 

177. arma, ' implements,* here for baking : cp. G. i. 160. 

178. UmtX rarom, ' weary of their troubles ' {wfo^yukrvip) ; cp. i. 463 
sunt lacriftuu rerum, * tears for human trouble.* For the poetical use of 
the gen. after an adj. cp. xii. 589 trtpidae renun ; x. 631 veri vana. 
raoaptaa, i. e. ex muiis, * recovered.* 

181, 182. palairo. ' on,' i. e. over, ' the sea ; * see above 1. 136. si qiMm, 
' if he can anywhere see Antheus,' see note to I. 8 above, llie subj. TlAaa4 
implies purpose — ' to see if he can . . .' 

18S. arma, hung on the bulwarks for show ; cp. viii. 93 fulgtHiia hn^ 
Scuta viruntfluvio. The galleys of the Norse Vikings were decorated with 
rows of painted shields. 
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188,190. alia goes with oomilnui, 'lofty with branchmg antlers.* 
With arbor«is cp. Ed. vii. 30 rofMsa camua. 

181. 'And pressing them with his shafts (ageiui Wlls, cp. iv. 71) drives 
the whole rout in confosion through the leafy grove.* 

182, 183. fttndat^ snbj. after the notion of purpose implied in neo prins 
■iMistlt qymaax, hnmo, ' on the ground/ a local nbl. such as Virgil not 
iiirrcf[ucnlly uses; cp. G. i. 430 suffmhrii on rubonm\ Acn. x. 681 
mutrotu itiduai, Ilumi is generally used for 'on the ground,* humo 
denoting ' from the ground ' or ' in the ground.* But all the best MSS. are 
in favour of Aumo here. 

186. dttindtt is out of place and must belong to ▼1b» dividit ; cp. iii. 
609 guoi diindi agUet fortuna fateri, oadU onerarat, a variety for the 
usual Ofurare codes vino, Virgil is fond of such inversions of language ; cp. iii. 
465 stipaiqtu carinis Ingcns argentum ; viii. \^ omrantqtu coftistris DofM, 

188. ant* with ignarl sumiui ; cp. Od. xii. ao8 *n 0/Xoi, od yap w^ ri 
iroiifir diaiffun^if tl/uv, and (for o paasi gnawioxik) Hot, Od. i. 7. 30 ofortet 
pcioraqm passi Afecum satpe viri, 

300. pmiitiui «oBant«s, < resounding to their depths.* 

201. aooastUi » accessistis ; cp. extinxem iv. 606, traxe v. 786, vixet 
xL 1 18 ; promisse, dcspexe^ consumpse are found in Catullus and elsewhere. 
These contracted forms only occur in formations from perfect stems in ' -s ; ' 
the 'i' being omitted between two sibilants, and the 's* written only once 
or twice instead of three times. 

208. ollm, see note to 1. so above. For the thought cp. Cic Fam. v. 1 a 
habet praeteriti doloris secura recordaiio deUciaiiottem, 

204. dimnrimlna r«nun, ' perilous fortune,* lit. crises of events. 

208. pr«init altnm corde dolorem, 'hides his sorrow deep within his 
breast' 

211. torgoxa, ' skin/ here and in many other passages : but tergus 
originally ■■ ' back * (e. g. Prop. ii. so. 6 Aurea quam molli tergore vexii 
ovis), and was simply another form of tergum (cp. pettus, penum\ which 
itself ■■ * hide,' 1. 368 taurino quatUum posstftt circunidare tergo, ▼iso^xa, 
' flesh ;* cp. vi. 353 ^/ solida iinponit taurorum viscera flcunmis \ Cic. Tusc. 
ii. 8. 30 dwn inhcurcret tunica visceribus (Herculis) ; lb. 14 Spartac pueri 
verhcrihtts sic accipiuniur, ut muUus e visceribus sanguis exeaii and 
visceraiio b a public distribution of food, Liv. viiL a a, etc. 

212. treiiMiitia, 'yet quivering:' this indicates their haste, veribiu 
flgnnt, ' impale on spits ' rather than ' transfix with spits.* 

216. impUntox, middle : ' fill themselves.* The gen. of thing lacking 
or supplied is common in Livy with this verb, ferlnae, sc. carnis, 'Hcsh* 
of wild beasts, 'venison/ in the old sense (as Genesis xxvii. 3, 7, 19* etc.). 
So agnifMf ' lamb ; ' bubula, ' beef.' 

216. menaaa retnotae, 'the boards removed/ a general phrase for 
concluding a meal, owing to the Roman custom of removing the tables. 
It is of course not strictly accurate in this place. 
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218. oxidant, delib. sub). ' whether to think." 

210. ' Or that they bear the final doom, and no longer hear us when we 
call * (lit ' when called by us *). pail, present, of the continuing slate of 
death : if it referred to the actual crisU of death, passo^ esse would be 
required, •xandlr*, probably quite general, of the dead who no longer 
hear their friends speak : though some trace a special allusion to the 
practice of calling upon the dead at the moment of death and after burial 
{CQnclam€Uio and acclamatio), 

220. pins, 'good,* or < dutiful ;' the regular title of Aeneas in the Epic, 
suggesting ' not one heroic quality merely, but the character of the son who 
loves his father, of the khig who loves his subjects, of the worshipper who 
reverences the gods' (Nettleship, * Suggestions,* p. 11). For Aeneas* an- 
nouncement of himself cp. Horn. Od. ix. 19 Ef/i' 'OSuacvs Aacpriddi;*, h% 

224. T«liToliuii, a Lucretian word, of ships ' scudding under sail ' (v. 
144a), transferred by Virgil to the sea 'with all its flying sails;* cp. tMore 
tiavigerum Lucr. i. 3. 

226. sio, like oirrM in Greek, resumes and gathers up, as it were, the 
preceding descriptions (d— ylolwi» . . . popnlos), ' in such wise,' ^ then and 
there.' Cp. iv. 364, vii. 668, viii. 488; Ten And. i. a. 4; Lucr. v. 970. 
Textlo« oa«li, ' on heavcu*s summit,' is api)arently an imitation of Homer's 
Kopw^ O&Ai/fiToco, i. e. ' the top of Mount Olympus ; * cp. caelianem 1. 250. 

228. txlstior, 'sadder than her wont,' Venus being ^Ao/x/xciS^v, 'laughter- 
loving.' oonlos, accus. after passive verb, in imitation of Greek ; cp. Ov. 
Met. i. 484 suffunditur era rubore, 

238. Ob Ztaliam, i.e. to prevent their reaching it 

284. ollxn, see note to 1. ao above. 

286. onrnl dleione, ' with full (i. e. every kind oO sway.* 

287. polllaitiui, sc. «f, cp. x. 827 arttia, qitibus laetaius, habc tita. 
This omission of the auxiliary is rare in and |)erson, unless the sense is 
made clear by the pronoun tu : hence Kibb. would write poU'uUu^s^ an 
apocope unexampled in Virgil. Other suggestions are pollicUum^ or to 
suppose an anacoluthon ; but all are unnecessary, qua* . . . Textlt, ' what 
thought has changed your will ? ' 

238, 280. ' With this (promise) I oft consoled myself for Troy's sad fall 
and ruin, compensating adverse fate Mrith other fate to come* — i. e. making 
up for bad fortune with the hoi)e of better, solabftr oooasnm, cp. Cic 
Mil. 35 solari brevitatem wtae. For rep«BdMui cp. Ov. Her. xv. 3a 
Iiigenio fornuu damna rependo meae, 

242. ' A]it«iior was said (Liv. i. i ) to have led a colony of Trojans and 
Eiuti (a Paphlagonian tribe) to the head of the Adriatic; the nation 
thus founded taking the name of Vetteli — a legend which evidently arose 
from the similarity of the names Etuti and Veneti. 

248-246. intlma, as being far up the gulf— 'the remote Liburnian 
realms.* snperar*, 'pass,' or 'get beyond,* cp. £cl. viii. 6 seu magni 
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iuperas tarn saxa Tifiiaui, Virgirs description of the fons Tlmavi (at the 
head of the Adriatic, between Aquileia and Trieste) refers to subterranean 
communications between the spring and the sea (about a mile), up which 
the sea water is sometimes forced. < Whence through nine months with 
loud roaring in the rocks the sea comes bursting forth, and deluges the 
fields with sounding tide.* Otliers take mare and pelago metaphorically 
of the river Tiniavus : but Virgil seems to describe a strange natural 
phenomenon, perhaps to indicate the strangeness of the lands to which 
Antenor penetrated, promptiun, middle : cp. G. iii. 359 abruptis pro- 
(eilis\ Aen. ii. 416 n$pio iurlnne; Lucr. i. 724 eruptos ignes\ Cic. Arch. 
34. 6%prorupia amUuia, 

848. nomen, Con. thinks the name Veneti is meant ; others 7>vui, the 
name assigned by tradition to Antenor*s town. It need not, however, be 
defined, flzit, ' hung up ' in token of peace. 

340. qnlAseit, of Antenor*s peaceful settlement after his wanderings'; 
not, as some take it, of his death. ' Now settled in all peace and rest he 
passes quiet days* (Morris). 

250. Antenor, a mere man, has won a home : is Aeneas, dis genitus et 
geniturus deos (ix. 64a), to fare worse than he? 

268. 'Is this the reward of duty? is this to restore us to our throne?' 
For iMnos in thb sense cp. v. 149 ipsis praccipuos ductoribus addit 
hotufTts* 

254. oUi, dat. of olhts the old form of f7/<f, is used intentionally by Virgil 
as an archaism. Varru mentions ollus^ oUa (fem. slug.) : Cic. Legg. ii. 9. 
31 cites an old law with oUa (nom. pi.) ; oUe is found in a law of Scrvius 
TuUius, oUi (nom. pi.) and oUis in Ennius, olorttm and does (dal. pi.) on 
inscriptions. These forms witli a shigle M ' are the oldest : cj). olim, 

256. owmla, Mips,* as G. ii. 533 dulces pendent circum oscula tuUi, 
lllMbTlt, ' lightly touched ; * lit. ' sipped,' as G. iv. v^\flumina libatit summa 
leves, Cp. Ov. Met. x. 653 sumntam celeripede libcU hartnam, 

267. Faro« mata (dat. cp. iii. 541 curni)^ftcU tnetuere^ 'fear not;' 
cp. ii. 534 nee voci iraeqne pepercit* So in English ' to spare reproaches* « 
'to abstain from ;* and ^iiloyjOA has the same force in Soph. Aj. 115 ^f/8ov 
fiaflXv wi^wtp Iryocff, Pind. N. ix. 46 ipdffaoOai /rcXcu^ov, etc. 

260. The apotheosis of Aeneas, who was worshipped as Jupiter Indiges 
(Uv. i. 3), is here alluded to. 

261. Ubi, dat. ethicus, 'thou shalt see him . . .* In the following lines 
(especially 11. 363, 364) Virgil indicates his conception of the character and 
mission of Aeneas in language similar to that used of the Roman nation in 
vi. 853-854. Aeneas, as warrior, ruler, and civiliscr of men, is 'the legen- 
dary impersonation of all that was great in the achievements of Rome. His 
mission is to carry on a contest in Italy, to crush the resistance of its 
warlike tribes, to give them customs and build them cities* (Nettleship, 
' Suggestions,* p. 11). 

262. m^lVMUi, a metaphor from unrolling a scroll or book : ' I will turn 
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the page and bring to light the far-off secrets of fiite.' mov«bo, i.e. disturb 
6rom hiding (Gk. mKciV). 

264. ponet, ' will establish/ in the doable sense of setting up political 
institutions {vufres ponet) and building a city {tnoenia potiet), 

266. ' Three winters in camp shall have passed since the conquest of the 
Rutulians.' hilMma, lit. winter-quarters, \itst^hte/MS\ the use of this 
word denoting that he was still in the camp. Bntnlia, a kind of dativus 
ethicus, cp. i. loa talia iactanti stridem Aquilofu procella Velum ativersa 
firit) Juv. xiv. 11 cum Septimus annus Transierit puero. So in Greek, 
Thnc. iii. 29 ^yA^i ft&Xtora j)a<v tf MvriA^y ^aXonruff iwrd, Xen. Hell. ii. 
I. 37 ^fiifia i)r wifAwrti iwtwkiovffa^ 'ABip^aioit, 

268. r«ffiio, abl. of respect : ' while Ilium's state stood firm in royal 
sway;' cp. ii. 88 dum stabat regno i$uo!umis, 

260. TOlTMidis mensilma, abl. abs., 'as the months roll on;' or de- 
scriptiTe, ' thirty years of rolling months.' For this use of the partic. in 
•dus cp. ix. 7 vohenda dies ; Lucr. v. 514 vohenda sidera ; Enn. Ann. 520 
cUiffUfT ad caelum volvemlus ; and the forms oriuftdus^ secumlus (above 1. 
156) from deponent verbs. It has in llicsc cases the force of a present 
participle. Possibly the gerundive had originally the same sense, and was 
formed from the present participle by the addition of the suffix -no. Thus 
amcMdus^anumt-nO'Sf the suffix being the same as in such words as trtfi'V^, 
dy-K^t, etc. 

270. i]iip«xlo, modal abl., ' while he is sovereign.* 

272-274. Kio iam, 'here (at Alba) thenceforth (i.e. now, at this pomt 
in the series of events) there shall be royal sway (reffnaMtur, impers.) of 
Hector*s line, till Ilia, princess- Vestal, shall bear twin sons by Mars' 
embrace.' 

276. Iftatiis, 'exulting in,' cp. ii. 417 laelus Eois Eurus equis\ Hor. 
Od. iii. 4. 34 laetum equino sauguino Cottcanum, Propertius, v. 10. ao, 
gives to Romulus a galea hirsutis compta lupina iubis ; but teffinln* here 
implies a mantle, as in 1. 323. 

276. •zoipl«t, 'shall take up the sceptre,* i.e. from the gens Heciorea, 
ICaTortla mo«nl», 'the walls of Mavors,' i.e. Rome, so called in allusion 
to the descent of Romulus from Mars, and the martial character of the nation. 

278. Kis, i.e. Romanis, as opposed to their predecessors, whose term was 
limited. ' I set no limit or date to their empire {rerumy 

280. nMtn, abl. instr., 'kecjKi astir with alarms.' 

281. in inelliui referet, 'will change for the better,* 'amend,* cp. xi. 
426 multa dies variiquc labor mutabilis aevi rettulit in melius. 

. 282. toir>^tam, cp. Hor. Od. iii. 5. 10 Anciliorum et ftominis et togae 
Oblitus, 

283. Instxis; Virgil makes Jupiter speak as a Roman — 'as Rome*s 
years roll on.' 

284. AMMraons, an ancestor of Aeneas ; Fhtlila, the home of Achilles ; 
MyoouM and AriroAi the cities of Agamemnon and Diomed ; cp. vi. 839. 



Ik. 
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287. tormliiAi, 'destined to bound.* Cp. Milton, ' Par. Lost,* xii. 370 : 

' He shall bound his reign 
With earth's wide bounds, his glory with the heavens.* 

288. Znliiui, i.e. Augustus. He became Julius by his uncle's adoption. 

289. Orl«iitls refers to the triumphs of Augustus in the East, after 
Actinm ; cp. G. ii. 171, iv. 563, Aen. viii. 724 sqq. 

200. hio ^no^iM, * as well as ' Aeneas : the reference is to the deification 
of Augustus, which took place during hb lifetime. 

292. The names here given are typical of the golden age of Rome and 
the old religion, which Augustus endeavoured to restore ; cp. Hor. C. S. 57 
lam Fides et Pax et Honos Pudorqtu Priscus tt negUcia redire virtus 
Audet. Numa (Liv. i. ai) establi^ed the worship of Fid«8, Honour: 
▼•■te typified the ' fire that bums for aye,* the hearth and home of the 
Roman people: Qnirinus was the deified Romulus, cana, 'hoary,* 
' ytaeiMe,* cp, friscajides vi. 879. 

298. inza dabimt, < shall reign supreme * — the making or imposing laws 
being a royal function. Jura dare^* to impose laws;* ius difire^ reddtrt 
—'to administer justice.* 

294. The ' Gates of War ' imprisoning ' lawless * or * impious * Rage (i.e. 
civil war) is a picture intended to suggest the custom of closing the temple 
of Janus in time of peace. This was done only three times in Ronuui 
history, the last time being after the battle of Actium. Pliny (xxxv. 10) 
mentions a painting of Apelles, presented by Augustus to the Forum, 
representing War as a prisoner bound to Alexander's triumphal chariot : 
and this picture may have suggested some part of the present description. 

208-800. norae with Oartliairini*> cp. 1. 366 below. After the 
historic present it is i)ossible to have cither the present or imperfect 
subjunctive. Here the two constructions are combined, pat«ant denoting 
the actual command, aroer«t the motive for that command — a distinction 
which is emphasized by the difference of tense. Cp. Cic. Cluent a6. 71 
€apii hoc cotisiiium ut pecuniam quibusdam iudiciinis pollieeaiur, deinde 
torn supprinust ; ut pecuniae destitutione iratos Oppianico redderet ; Dem. 
De Cor. 336 ii9%irai «op' adrcDr 5ira;r /i^ dwUgftty lir Maittiopfas, fra /i^ . . . 
mk0MTt Ituts, 

801. roiiiffio, * the oarage of wings ; * cp. Lucr. vi. 743 remigi oblHae 
penfMrum, Aesch. Agam. 5a "rrtpi&ywf kptriunaw kptaa6ixwoi, 

804. anlmnni m«iit«Bmne, 'spirit and mind;* a poetical tautology; 
cp. vi. 1 1 mentem animumque ; Lucr. i. 74 mtnie animoque : also in 
prose, as Cic. Legg. i. 59 animo ac mente cotueperit, 

807-809. •zplorar« with a direct object (looos) and an object clause 
(qua* . . . onui) : qnaerere is superfluous, but added for the sake of 
clearness, inonlta has the force of a substantive ; ' for he sees a desert 
before him.* ezaota, 'what he had ascertained :* cp. Ovid Am. iii. 7. 16 
nee satis exacium est, corpus an umbra forem, 

810. ooBT«so nemornm, 'in the wooded hollow,* i.e. a cove formed in 
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the cliffi» and overhung with thick woodf. Nemcrum partitive gen. 
dependent on neuter adj. ; cp. iv. 451 caeli convexeu 

312. AoliAt« is an exception to the onlinary usage of classical I^tin, 
which adds a, ab to ablat. denoting a personal instrument or agent ; 
cp. ii. 580 Phfygiis comiiata ministris, ix. 48 viginti Uctis comitaius ; Juv. 
i. 13 adsiduo rupttu lectore columnae\ Hor. Od. i. 6. i Scriberis Vario . . . 
Vicior Afanmii car minis aliU^ Epp. i. i. 94 curaius inaeptaJi tomare ; Ov. 
Her. xii. i6a Deseror . . . coftiugc, Orelli explains the Horatian passages 
as ablative absolute ; Mayor that from Juvenal as abl. of circumstance. 

814. obTla, a Virgilian variety for the ordinary construction oMam ; 
cp. viii. 465 Si matutintu agihai, m ferre, se a^re, virtually •«i/v. Kor 
this meeting cp. that of Athene and Odysseus in Horn. Od. xiii. aai. 
. 316. fktlffat either «' presses her steeds* by riding them, or 'out-tires/ 
i. e. out-runs them. The second interpretation agrees better with px»«Tms 
titnr, and with Sil. ItaL ii. 73 cursuque foHgant Hehrum innupia manus 
(if we assume Silius to have had this passage in his mind). 

818. lukMUm, ' handy,* 

310. 6iSvaLtiw»ut dijffiimieretur or diffumlendam \ see notes to lines 
66, 537. 

320. nodoqn* . . . flnentMi, ' the flowing folds of her mantle n|>-gathered 
in a knot.' ilniifl -> the folds of the chhitnys gathered Uito a knot and 
fastened on the breast. In poetry the accus. often follows passive participles 
used reflexively like the Greek Middle : cp. iv. 137 chlamydem circumda/a; 
Hor. Sat. i. 6. 74 laava suspensi loailos tabtdamqut lacerto, 

321. monatrato, ' point her out' 

822. ■! ▼idistifl is not a dependent interrogation, but a protasis. 

323. ' Girt with a quiver and the skin of a dappled lynx.* Madvig con- 
jectures maculoso ttgtnifu^ as an epithet of lytuis^ which he takes with 
cursum ; the sense then being ' hunting the spotted lynx or foaming boar.* 
But there is no trace of the reading mactUosOy and tegmen would naturally 
denote the hide of the dead beast 

826. andlta, 'heard/ not 'heard of/ referring to clamare in line 324 
above. 

328. homin^iii, a kind of cognate accus. B^fix^iaifwm sonum\ cp. Pers. 
iii. 21 sofuU vitium percussafidelia^ 'the jar gives a faulty ring.* 

830. feliz, ' kind,* ' propitious : * cp. Eel. v. 65 sis bonus ofelixqut tuis, 

831. tandem in questions merely gives emphasis ; quid tandem ? ' why 
in the world?' W 5^ ; cp. below 1. 369 qtii tandetn . . . venistis? Cic 
Cat. i. I qu(msque tandem abutere patientia nostra ('how long, I say . . . ?*). 

882. A hypermetric verse ; see below 1. 448 nexaeque \ aere trabes. 
The conditions of this licence are that the additional or 'hypermetric* 
syllable is one that may be elided and that the next line b^;ins with a 
vowel or aspirate. 

337. alt« . . . oothnmo. The cothurmis was a hunting-boot which 
came up half-way to the knee. 
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880. 'But the country is Libyan, a race untamed in war/ finMi, as 
distinct from r^ffua, the Punic settlement For the apposition finMi, ir^nus 
cp. !▼. 40. 

841. ftigisiui, i.e. in a state of ^vy^ — * shunning her brother*s realm.* 
loaga, etc '*Tls a long tale of wrong, and intricate withal; but I will 
trace the main heads of the story.* 

846. Intitctmn, ' a maiden ; ' so of Pallas, ITor. Od. i. 7. 5. prlmiaque 
iugMrat omlaibiifl, ' had bound with first marriage rites.* The reference 
is to the old custom of taking auspices before a wedding ; cp. Plant. Cas. 
prol. 86 Uiiro ibit nuptum, nofi tnatubii auspices. In later times the only 
survival of the custom was that the witnesses at a marriage were called 
auspices : cp. Lucan ii. 371 (of Cato and Marcia) iungunttir tcuiti^ contentique 
auspice Brute, For oxniiia—' wedlock* cp. Prop. iv. ao. 24 cantineani 
nobis omina prima fidem, 

347. ante alios, pleonastic with the comparative ; cp. vii. 55 anU alios 
pukhtrritntts omms, 

848-868. ' Mutual wrath arose between them. Pygmalion, godless as 
he was ond blinded with the love of gold, slew Sychaeus unawares with 
stealthy blow at the very altar, reckless of his sister's love : long time he 
hid the deed, and tricked the poor wife's love with idle hopes by many a 
crafty plea.* Syohaonm, with the first syllable short, but long in I. 343 
above. Such metrical licences are common in proper names ; cp. Lavinia, 
IJhtiniay etc. anpexat, ' lays low.* malas is virtually adverbial. 

368. Cp. the vision of the murdered Lorenzo in Keats* < Isabella * (st. 
xxxv), the whole story of which, taken from Boccaccio, is |)erhaps ultimately 
derived from Virgil. 

866. nndATlt, ' revealed.* 

368. Wllnr*, abl. of separation with reolndlt, ' brought to light from 
the earth ; * cp. ▼. 99 Acheronte remissos, 

866. cerBMi has best MS. authority, cemis (Med.) would not be 
correct, for they ore in a wood with a hill between them and the city ; see 
1. 419 below. 

867. meroati, sc. sunt, ByxtMun. The legend of the bull's hide {fi^pciC) 
arose out of the name, a corruption of Bosra the Phoenician name for the 
citadel of Carthage. The story was that they should have as much ground 
as they could cover with a bull's hide. They cut the hide into thin strips, 
and so managed to encompass a large piece of land. 

868. piosMnt, subj. because of the virtual oratio obliqua introduced by 
mexoati snnt. 

874. ' Eve would lay the day to rest, and close the gates of heaven : ' cp. 
porta eaeli G. iii. 261. oomponat, the MSS. vary between componat 
and compotut. The fut. ind. is sometimes found in conditional clauses 
of this kind, what might happen being stated as something which will 
happen ; c. g. Ilor. Otl. iii. 3. 7 sifractus illabalur orhis Impavidum ftrient 
ruinae. But the subj. is more natural and regular. 
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876. ▼•stnui. The maiden is addresseii as one of the Tyrians ; cp. 1. 140. 

877. forto sua, ' of its ovm wild will,' analogous to sponte sua, 

880. et gWLUM (accus.)i ' and my ancestry from Jove on high* — referring 
to the legend that Dardanns, son of Jupiter, and ancestor of the Trojans, 
had migrated from Corythus in Italy to Troy; cp. iii. 139, i6i~i68, viL 
240 sqq. 

881. ooiiMtndi, ' I have embarked upon the sea ;' camcemUre (navem) 
« ' to embark.' ••quor, accus. of extension over. 

883. fkta, ' oracles.' 

886. qiier«iit«m with passa, cp. vii. 421 tot incastum fuses patierc 
labores, 

887, 888. Venus speaks as a Tynan maiden who knows nothmg of 
Troy. ▼italMi auxMi, ' the breath of life,* common in Lucretius, e. g. ilL 
405, V. 857, qui adTeii«xls, causal, 'in that you have reached.* 

891. Tursis, <that have shifted.' 

892. vaal, ' false :' cp. ii. 80 vanum etiam mendacemque improbafingtt, 
808-806. ' See yon twelve swans in jubilant array, whom but late Jove*8 

eagle, swooping from the ethereal realms, was scattering in the open sky : 
now we see them settling in long line upon the earth, or just looking down 
upon the spot where others have settled (o»pta«, sc ab altera cycnontm 
parti) . . . Even so (1. 400) some of your shijYS have reached, others arc 
on the point of reaching, their haven.' The difficulty is in 1. 396, which is 
taken in two other ways ; (i) 'they settle on the ground, or after settling on 
it rise up again and look down upon it' But this is unnatural, (a) Giving 
eapere the sense of ' choose for settling on,' transl. ' they choose a spot to 
pitch on, or look down on the spot chosen.* But the distinction in this 
pase is too minute. 

807. v«dnoes, of the swans rallied from their confusion ; corresponding 
to 1. 390, of the fleet returning to port after the storm. The details of the 
picture in this and the next line are purely ornamental. 

402. avertons, intrans., cp. 1. 104 above tuvi prora avertit, r«ftiUdta 
of the sudden ' burst of splendour.' 

404. ▼•■tis, her short hunting tunic (1. 330 above), changed into the 
long flowing robe characteristic of a goddess. 

406. inoemni, of the ' stately walk ' of the goddess : so incedo 1. 46 
above, and elsewhere. The hiatus d«4 nu is justified by the pause in the 
sense, cp. Ed. ii. 53 addam area pruna ; hmos erit huic ptoque porno. 
But it is rare to find an hiatus in the unaccented part of the foot. 

407. tu qiioqn«, * thou, like the rest.* Aeneas feels that he has been 
generally baffled : Venus herself has only appeared once before (it 589). 

411. aftr«, 'mist' (Horn, ^p)t cp. Od. vii. 14 oMip *A^ki; IIoXX^k 4^/mi 
XcOc ^Aa ^poyiovc* 'Odvcijt, «.r.X., Val. Flacc. Argon, v. 400 Ille autem in- 
ceptum/amula duceprotinus urget Aire septus iter \ and Aen. vi. 887. 

412. oironmfkidit (sc. tos)^ ' wrapt them by art divine (d«a) in thick 
panoply of cloud.* 
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414. molixi moxaniy ' raise a barrier of delay,' i.e. .put difficulties in 
their way. 

410. laeta, 'glad at heart,* opposed to tristUr 1. 338. Senrius sug- 
gests that it is a fixed epithet like ^Xo/i/Acid^s, which occurs in the passage 
^Od. viii. 363) which Virgil is imitating. Possibly ^Xofi/tc<54r may have 
suggested laata, but in a different sense, as often with Virgirs adapta- 
tions. 

417. Cp. Milton, Tar. Lust,' ii. 225 'His altar breathes ambrosial 
odours and ambrosial flowen.* 

418. Oorripa«r«, < they speed (lit. ' have seized ') their way : * cp. Aen. 
ii. 619 tripe^ nate^fugam. The idea of ' seizing * the road, course, etc. ex- 
presses hurry ; cp. viatn vorabit Catull. xxxv. 7, and Shakespeare, Henry 
IV, Part II. i. 1, 47 ' He seemed in running to devour the way.* 

419. plnrlmiui with launlnvt, 'hangs huge over the town.' 

421. magalia, 'huts,* a Punic word, apparently the same as mapalia 
G. iii. 340. 

422. Btrata Tlanun »> siraias vias, ' paved streets.* 'i1ie expression is 
from Lucret. i. 515 sirataque iam volgi pedibus detrita viarum. It is an 
instance of a partitive genitive dependent upon a neuter adjective. In such 
constructions the partitive notion often disappears, as in the present case, 
and the neuter adj. merely expresses the quality of the thing. Thus in 
Lucret. vi. i i^^ejrsirtuta rogorttm a exstructi rogi; Tac. Ann. iv. 41 lacita 
iuspicionum •■ tacUae stispicioius. 

428. diioer«, ' carry on,* i. e. ' build,* the line of wall ; cp. Ilor. 0<l. iv. 6. 
ij^poiiore duclos aiiie mures ^ and Ikavvuv rtixos, etc. Horn. Od. vi. 9, vii. 
86. The infinitives arc 'historic:* but some remove the comma and 
cuimect them with Ziuitant, as ii. 627 instant enure. 

424. ■atnroWvr*, ' roll up * (from below to the eminence on which the 
citadel was being built). 

425. ' Some are choosing a site for tlieir dwelling and enclosing it with a 
traich.* 

420. * They establish laws and olTicers and a reverend senate.* leffnnt 
by zeugma with inra, to which dare would be more appropriate : cp. iii. 
137, v. 758, where legislation is mentioned, as here, in connection with 
building. 

427. t]ie»tri«, another reading is theatri. The mention of theatres (as 
also that of a senate) is an anachronism, ascribing later Roman institutions 
to the early Phoenicians. 

480. ' As bees in spring time o*er the flowery meadows ply their busy 
labour in the sun.' 

431. •z«ro«t, 'kcq)s constantly in motion;* cp. G. iii. 529 exenita 
cursu Jlumiiiay Li v. xxxix. 40 siinultaies nimio plttres et exeraterunt euni 
{Catotum) ei ipsa exercnit eas. The description of bees is repeated, with 
variations, from G. iv. 162-169 : cp. Milton, 'Par. Lost,* i. 768-775, of the 
assembly at Pandemonium. 
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482. UqiMntU, from llqui Lacr. iv. 134: Itqumtia (v. 238) from 
Itquin, Lucretius haf llquidus and liqtUdus iv. 1259 (where see Munro*s 
note). 

486. f«rT«t, ' hot glows the work/ cp. iv. 407 o^rc omnU semUa/crvii, 

487. Aeneas envies the Carthaginians, as he envies Helenns and Andro- 
mache, iii. 493 sqq. His struggle to found a city ' is the keynote of the 
Aeneid ' (see above 11. 5-7). 

488. ■ospioityMooksupto.' Aeneas had by this time descended the hill. 

440. mlsoet, supply se from 1. 439. nlU, dat. of the agent ; unusual 
except vrith part, in -dus ; cp. Ov. Trist. v. 10. 37 Barbarus hie ego sum 
quia noH vtieiligor uih\ £cl. iv. 16 c/ ipsi vitUbitur illis. 

441. umbrae, 'rich in shade,' gen. of abundance. Umbra is the 
reading of most MSS., but is perhaps liess likely, as Virgil would probably have 
avoided the rhyme with media. 

442. prlmum, i. e. on first landing. 

444. monstrarat, ' had told them to expect* 

445. flMilem viotu, a variation olfacili victu, * of easy sustenance,* i. e. 
'rich in store;* Q[i, faciUm vu/umO, ii. 460 and o^r t//V//i viil. 318. 
The horse is the symbol of a warlike race, and a country which bred horses 
would be rich; cp. the Homeric epithet <v«^/9orot. For these two 
characteristics of Carthage cp. 1. 14 above. 

447. munine, the * presence * of the goddess. 

448, 440. A description of the fofodc of the temple seen from below. 
' Bronze was the threshold with its rising steps, bronze-bound the posts, of 
bronze the doors with their grating hinges.' nezae aere almost s aeratete. 
Another reading, found in one or two MSS., is nixaeque, 'resting on 
bronze;' in which case trabes must be the architrave over the door, 
supported on bronze door-posts. 

452. rebus, dative with oonlldere. 

458-408. Aeneas looks up (anb inir*nti temple), and sees represented 
on the outer walls of the temple the incidents of the Trojan war. 

454. quae fortnna, etc., ' wonders at the city's prosperity.' 

455. inter se with artilloum manus (inter se cert€Uttium) ; < the handi- 
work of rival craftsmen and the efforts of their toil.* The expression* is 
rather strained, and the reading intra se, ' in his own thoughts,* found in a 
few MSS., has some plausibility. 

458. ambobus, i. e. to the Atreidae on the one hand, and Priam on the 
other t cp. dfuporipoioi I Torn. Od. iv. 339, of n hind and fawns. 

450. iam, ' by this time,* Ijitj, ' What spot is there left. Achates, what 
quarter of earth that does not ring with our troubles? See! here is Priam; 
e*en here worth finds its due reward; here are tears for human fortunes, 
and mortal sorrows touch the heart.* 

462. renun, objective gen., cp. ii. 784 lacrimas dilectae pelle Creusae. 

463. tibi, perhaps dat. ethicus, ' be sure this fame.* aliquam salutsm, 
' some help/ not to be despised even though imperfect. . ^ 
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404. liuuil, ' unsubstantial/ a natural epithet of piotnr», but suggestive 
also that the men and things of Troy are no longer realities. 

466-478. A series of ' pendants : ' i. the victory of the Trojans, and that 
of Achilles ; a. the deaths of Rhesus and of Troilus ; 3. two scenes of 
suppliants — ^the Trojan women at the temple of Pallas, and Priam before 
Achilles; 4. two battle-scenes — Mcranon and the Amazons. The im- 
|icrfcct tense throughout is pictorial — Aeneas saw it all going on, as it 
were, lx!forc his eyes; but the uniformlly of expression is judiciously 
broken by the introduction ^11. 474-478, 485 scfq.) of descriptive presents. 

407. iiiT«ntiui, 'warriors,' like iuveites in ii. ^^8,/udes in ii. 477. 

469. Mhmwi, the Thracian king who came as an ally to Priam. There 
was an oracle that if the horses of Rhesus once tasted the grass and water of 
the country, Troy would be impregnable. 

470. pximo, etc, ' through which, betrayed in their first (and so soundest) 
sleep, Tydides was making his murderous raid.' 

47s. inurtaMMnt, subj. denoting the intention of Diomede — virtual 
^ra/ic obliqua. 

474. Troilns is alluded to Iliad xxiv. 357 as having been killed before 
the time of that poem; cp. Hor. Od. ii. 9. 15; Plant. Bacch. iv. 8. 30, 
where the death of Troilus is mentioned as one of the three fatal incidents 
in the siege of Troy, armis, i. e. his shield, as he still retained his spear 
in his hand (1. 479 below). 

478. versa, ' turned downwards,* ' trailing.' 

470. non aeqiuM, 'unfriendly:' cp. G. ii. 225 vatuis Clanitts iion 
aequtis Accrris, For the scene cp. Horn. II. vi. 297 sqq., with Virgil's 
imitation Aen. xi. 477 sqq. 

480. peplmn (WvXoi^), the sacred robe which was being carried as an 
offering to the goddess. The word is mostly used to denote the celebrated 
robe which was carried in the Panathenaic processions at Athens, and with 
which the statue of Athena was invested. 

481. tmuM* S3 rtnrr^/iCKai, ' beating their breasts.' The past part, is 
here used, as not unfrequently in Virgil, with a present force ; cp. v. 708 his 
Aetican solatus vocibtts injit ; Gcorg. i. 339 laetis opcraius in herhis. For 
the middle use of the pcrf. jniss. part. cp. iv. 137 picto chlamydcm circumdata 
limbo, 

488. raytaverat, 'after thrice dragging:' this had taken place before 
the scene represented on the wall. 

486. spolia, the arms of Hector taken from his body by Achilles. 
onrms, the chariot of Achilles, to which the body of Hector was still 
fastened. 

488. 'Himself too he recognised amid the forefront of the Greeks 
{mpoyAx^ii fuxjOivra), and the warriors fom the Kast and swarthy Mcmiion's 
arms.' The warriors from the East are the Aethiopians, who were brought 
to the assistance of Troy by their king Mcmnon. Memnon had arms made 
for him by Vulcan ; hence the special mention of them here. The Amazons 
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were abo allies of Troy. The story of Memnon and the Amazons was 
contained in the * Aethiopb * of Aictinns, one of the writers of the ' Epic 
Cycle,' 

40S. amlMMolMUi •^ smhtcjc^ M^cms, a |icciiliaiiy Vtqplian use of the 
present participle ; cp. tiL 666 itpumtm imymtms immmm itmtis ; Wli 460 
JmmiAirm itwgm nittymmt. aa— itnn, * naoofeied * (lit. ' thnist ont,' * pto* 
tradiae*). 

4M, ^rizva is emphatic; 'anddaies^ a aBMudca tho^h she be, to meet 
theshod^ofmen.* 

4M. ¥liamtmr,*are seen by AcMas\A— ani, dat.see on 1. 4^ aboire). 
< Wlule all these marfds meet Aeneas* eyes; whik all astont^bed he stand:^ 
rooted in one earnest can.* 

488. This sUiile is b oe i ow cd §nm Od. vi. loJ sc|q. (Naasicaa anMos 
b>, »niiman, te iiYer of Laconia where Diana was chiefly 
a mimntiin in Ddoa» where she was bocn. 
see on L 431 above. The first syllable of Diana is 
clat w Wie short in Yirpl. 

600, OOe. tntirfrtna> <^anlted rooC* fcrihmi ttvnn, the entrance to 
the raised « oella * or chapd withm the temple ^ace L 510 below), and there- 
lore maicr the miita lMilnii> Dido sals in front of its door, at the top 
of the Slepa by whkh il was approndhed. ' TWea at the doorway of the 
pxhlesSk beneath the templets central doaae, she took her seat gat with 
armed men, hi|^ natiac on a throne : there sta^Red she, ^riii^ hwtitli o n s 
andhwstothedtiaens»andeqniliiingthegtoflioaae w<KhbyjmtdiTiaonor 
by drawing Wis.* Note the chaiy of lease §nm Tina Ml ^a si^le nct> to 



SOT. ItKia« institntions in gencfal: lagan s-specbl laws, /i 
*to inqpcse law^* and iinot to be confined with the phrase ims Murt^ ' to 
jw%ment.* 

a Mq^ihan iawersion (w juraem /nt4cAi/; cpu ii. 
joi J^tm yitjfom* anHIr jiik«rta»v a Ynriety fiar «&itA* JmLtm jsrae. 

^htf away : * qp^ ^ 5^ 

or twoMSS. lend^^crmAatt. 

*the OAai^ event,* ie^ the n l h n affwnraaoe of 
ii caplaaaed by IL 5i€w 517. 

* l^iVfcMi m«<SHW«w\ 
i^calMhoUow br amst it cwd o rnen and j a nw na nfa them : qp^i. jfin 





here aaed tlutriibnttxely >*> immmftmt : qp^ U. iL 41; amaa 
in the hne a]b«»^. Tbe apfenrsnKe of men fcom att the 

tbaA te who^ iect » thcKL Umey hCSS. cive 
''why they cwm* ia a bodty>* *why s» mnn^ 
«.wm.^ Mt it K( JtiitcdHt to see why 
that all the 
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510. TrndAmy ' grace,* ' favour : * qp. iv. 435 extremam hone 9ro vemam. 
The restriction to one kind of boon — viz. ' pardon/ is a later nse. 

520. I nte o g r— ■!, i. e. under the dome, where Dido sat in front of the 
ceUa, see note to 1. 505 above. 

521. in>¥lninii, sc. nain* 
628. f •ntM, i. e. AfriiaS, 

524. BMcl* oamU Ttott, ' swept over every sen/ the acc. denoting the 
thing over which motion takes pUce. Cp. v. 627 mm freta^ nun terras 
omnes . . ,ferimur, 

525. InfluadoB, ' nnutterable,* and so ' horrible.* 

520. 'Spare a god-fearing race, and incline thine ear to our cause/ 
proplns •« /n^f^if/fW, ' look favourably upon;* cp. viii. *]% frofitis Itia 
ftuminafirmts, 

527. popnlare, infin. of purpose, a poetical vsage : cp. Hor. Od. i. a. 8 
feeui tgit altos Visere monies^ a6. 3 tradam protervis . . . portart veniis. 
It b not infrequent in the comic poets after verbs of motion ; cp. Plant. Astn. 
910 cf^is enrrit pottiftorem artesseref 

520. 'Such violence is alien to our nature (cp. pio generi above), such 
insolence is not to be met with in the vanquished.* Their character and 
their condition are double reasons for abstaining from outrage. 

581. iiber«, ' richness of soil ;' o^ap Afovptp Horn. II. ix. 141. . 

588. duols, L e. Italus, whom Thucydides (vi. s) calls king of the 
Siculi — Itali and Siculi being varieties of one race. Ztalla ^ Vitaliaf 
the land of cattle {vitti/us), and Italus is a legendary invention sulscquent 
and not prior to the name of the race. 

584. hlo onrmiB ftelt, lit. ' this was our course,' i. e. ' hither was our 
course;* cp. iv. 46 Auftc airsum, A few inferior MSS. give hiu. The 
presence of such unfinished lines (hemistich), of which there are thirteen in 
the first two books, and fifty- four in the twelve books, has been supposed to 
indicate the unfinished state of the poem ; but with very few exceptions 
(e.g. ix. 731) the sense is complete as they stand, and it is possible that 
(like hypcrmetric lines) they are an intentional variation from metrical 
uniformity. Sec below on it. 623. 

636-638. MMnirg«]is combines the ideas of the star and the waves 
rising. p«]iitiui, seel. 51a. procaoibUB, ' boisteroits.* auptrante sale, 
'as the surge overpowered us.* 

580. qiuM torn, etc. » quae tarn barhara est ut permittat ; cp. C). ii. 
315 mc tihi tam prudens quisquam perstiadtat auctor. 

648. 'Yet look for gods that remember the right and the wrong.* 
There is no need to understand fore, aptrat*, ' expect ; * cp. Eel. viii. 26 
quilt tion speremus nmatttes, 

544, 645. ' Aeneas was our king, than whom never lived a man more 
just, more renowned in piety, or in arms and battle.' Neque is omitted 
before instlor, a not uncommon idiom: cp. Caes. B. C. iii. 71 scd iu 
litttris^ quas scritfere est solitusy ufque infasciims insignia laureae praetulit . 
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547. aatherls, properly of the aether or upper air; air, aurae, etc 
being the atmosphere which we breathe. Virgil, however, uses aether 
loosely ; e. g. 1. 587 scindit se ntihes et in aethera furgat aftrlttm, where it 
is distinctly the atmosphere of earth, umbrla, local abl., ' lies in the cruel 
shades of death.' 

648. ottoio, eta, ' nor will you repent of having been the first in the 
race of kindness.' Wagner, Forb., and others, thinking non iii«t!ui abrupt, 
read wm mttus, officio ne, etc., on authority of one late MS. (' there is no 
fear that yon will regret *). But the alteration is unnecessary. 

640. Bnnt et, etc., i. e. besides Italy, if we are debarred from reaching 
it 

660. amutqu^ is the readmg of the best MSS. and prob. = * warriors,* 
'armed assistance.* Arvaque is an easier reading, but not so well at- 
tested. 

662. < To fashion planks in the woods, and strip (the boughs for) 
oars.' Oars were made from branches clear of leaves and twigs, hence 
tonsae, 

556. apes Zuli, ' our hoi^es in lulus : * cp. vi. 364 spes snrgefitis Itili, 

658. reir^s&i predicate ' as our king.* 

550. or« fremebant, ' sliouted assent,* * applauded.' 

561. ▼Qltnm, ace. after passive verb ; see on 11. aa8, 320. 

662.' Solvit* oord« metnm, a Virgilian variety for the more ordinary 
solvite torda mcttt, 

508, 564. B«8 dura, ' stem necessity.' onstod«, collective, as milite 
ii. 20, iii. 400. 

665. n«aoiat, potential, ' who can there be that knows not ? ' 

567, 668. ' Not so dull the hearts we Carthaginians own ; not so far 
from our Tyrian town does the Sun yoke his steeds;* i.e. we are not so 
outlandish. 

570. ovtatis, 'choose :' cp. 1. 425 above. 

672. tt, disjunctive : ' or would ye settle side by side with me in this my 
realm?' 

678. UrlMm. Attraction of the antecedent into the relative clause (and 
consequently into the case of the relative) is not uncommon : but it seldom, 
as here, retains its position before the relative. Cp. Ter. Eun. iv. 3. 11 
Runtuhum quern dedisti, qttas turbos deditJ and for the more usual order, 
ib. An<l. prol. 3 Populo ut flacerent, quas fecisset fahulas^ I lor. Sat. 
i. 10. 16 Illi scrifUa qui bus comoedia prisca viris est, 

674. ' Trojan and Tyrian in mine eyes (mlhi, dat. cthious) sliall be held 
alike;* cp. x. 108 Tros Rutulusve fuat, nullo discrimiue habcbo, wg%tox 
apparently stands for ducetur, * shall be regarded ; * but there is no other 
example of such an usage. 

576. o«rtoa, ' trusty messengers ; ' cp. Cic. Fam. i. 7. 1 quotiens mihi 
certorum hominum polestas erit, quihts rede dew, tton praetermittam, 

678. ■! •rrat, 'if perchance he is wandering.' The Fense 'to see 
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wKether* (Con.) would require subjunctive, as in 1. 181 Anthea si quern 
. . . vidioi, 

ft80. •nimp«r«, with accusative, instead of the usual prep, and ablative, 
a construction common in poetry and post- Aug. prose : cp. Hor. Od. iv. 15. 
10 Rectum evaganii licentiae^ Liv. ii. 37. 8 excedere urhem^ Tac Ann. i. 30 
tf^rtdi tentoria, 

683. reoeptoi, sc. esse : they did not sec the Hcct licforc them. 

684. Unus, Orontes: cp. 1. 113 above, vi. 334. 

686. diotlfl, etc. * The rest is as your mother told ;* see above, 1. 390 
sqq. 

687. pnziTiit (supply se from scindit se), * clears itself/ and so * melts.* 
688—608. ' There stood Aeneas shining in the clear day-light, godlike 

in face and bust; for his mother's self had shed upon her son the beauty of 
flowing locks, the rosy blix)m of youth, and bright lustre in his eyes; as 
when an artist's hand lends grace to ivory, or silver or marble are set in 
yellow gold.* Almost translated from Hom. Od. xxiii. 156-162. aflUrat 
with eaemurlam is an instance of zeugma. 

608. Danaum, see 1. 30 above. 

600. •zhaustos, * worn out by.* Exhaustis, another reading, is plaus- 
ible in itself, but has little MS. authority. 

000. wovAmm {nos tibt) nrbe domo (modal ablatives), ' biddest us share 
thy city and thy home' — referring to Dido's offer, 11. 572-574. 

001. opifl in its original sense of ' power * or ' means ; ' cp. Sail. C. i. i 
sumnia ope niti, n«o quidqnld, etc. » uec opts est Dardaiiorum qui- 
mmque sunt ubique. 

003. 'May Heaven — if any powers there be that look upon the good, if 
justice and conscious worth be of any account on earth (quid, predicate) — 
may Heaven give thee due reward 1 * cp. ii. 535 sqq. 

006. Quae torn laeta, etc., see above 1. 539 : ' what age had the happi- 
ness to bring you forth ? * 

007. dmn moBtibns» 'while shadows move along the hollows on the 
hills, while the heaven feeds its stars.' 

008. paaoet, from Lucr. i. 232 umk nether suiem pasn't? where it Is 
explamed that the ether provides fuel or nutriment to the (ires of the 
stars. 

Old. prime, adj. with adverbial meaning ; ' first at the hero*s presence, 
then, etc.* 

010. inimaiiilms, 'this savage coast,* with reference to the native 
Libyans. 

017. Dardanio Anohlsae, hiatus after long vowel in accented syllable 
' of foot, an imitation of Greek rhythm not uncommon in Virgil, cp. Kcl. 
vii. 53 stant et iuniperi et castamae hirsutae, 

010. Ttnoer, on his return from Troy to his native Salamis, was ex- 
pelled by his father Telamon, and founded a new Salamis in Cyprus : Hor. 
Od. i. 7. 21 sqq. 
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625. f«r«lMkt, ' used to extol ; ' q>. vtU. a88 qiii camiiuc laiutes IleraiUas 
€l facia fcniut. 

026. voltlNkt, 'gave out that he vras,* like the Homeric fuxcrai tXrm, 

632. indioit honorem, 'onlers n sacrifice;* q). iii. 264 nicritosqiu 
indicit kotMres. 

686. muntra lAetitUanqiM d«i, ' the joyous gifts of the wine-god/ lit. 
' the gifts and joyfulness : ' a present of wine is sent along with the other 
gifts. The asyndeton is to be explained by the unfinished state of the 
passage. For the use of deus = ' Bacchus/ cp. ix. 336 multoque iacehai 
Membra deo vicius. The v. 1. dii a did rests on the authority of Aulus 
Gellius. Afuuera laitUiamqtu dii would »' gifts to gladden the day,* and 
be in apposition to tatiros etc. Dii is not found elsewhere; but spccii 
(}i/LB^vu)f prc>ffenii (Pacnyins), Jidi (inscr.), show that it is a possible form. 
On the whole it seems safest (with Con.) to follow MS. authority. 

637. domns Interior, i.e. the atrium; so ii. 486. Bp Un dtda, etc. 
with Instmitor, ' is set out in the splendour of kingly state.* 

639. TMrtes, sc. s/ra^ulae, ' Uiere are coverlets exquisitely wrought and 
dyed in royal puq)1e ; * simf must be supplied. 

640. ingeiui, * massive.' 

644. rapldnni, * with speed/ adj. for adverb. 

646. ferat, subjunctive in virtual ora/io obiiqua, implied by praamlttlt, 
'bidding him bear the news:' cp. xi. 513 tquitum levia improhut arma 
Praetnisitt quaterent campos. 

646. Stat, 'rests on/ 'is centred in/ 

648. pallam, a long 'gown* or 'dress/ worn by women and persons 
of dignity, also by musicians on the stage, over the tunica, wAifgvAM 
anroqne ^ sigftis aureis, ' with figures of gold/ an instance of hendiadys. 

651. peteret, the old quantity, introduced by Virgil as an antiquarian 
ornament. The licence only occurs with the accented syllable of a foot : 
cp. V. 853 nusquam amittehcU oculosque sub astra tetubat, 

655. baoatnm, set with baccu, 'pearls;* cp. Ilor. Epod. viii. 14 cueto 
Diluit insiguem bacam, dupllcem is explained by g^vaaim anroqne, 
' a crown doubly decked with gems and gold.* 

658. fkoi«m, ' shape/ of the general api)earance ; for the construction see 
on 1. 228. 

650. ftirantem, proleptic, ' fire her with mad desire.* 

001. amblgnam, ' treacherous,* referring probably to Pygmalion*8 fraud, 
1. 3^6 al>ovc. bUlnffues, ' doublu-tongucd,* 'crafty,* lit. 's|>caking two 
languages;' an anachronism, reflecting the later Roman feeling against 
Punica fides. The word occurs several times in Plautus as a reproach (e.g. 
Pers. ii. 4. 28 tanquam proserpens bestia est bilinguis et scelestus) but refers 
to the serpent's forked tongue, and not to the notion of speaking two 
languages. 

662. 'The thought of Juno's wroth torments her, and care returns as 
night draws on.' 



V 
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606. Vyphola, ' which slew Typhoetis.' 

668. laotetOr, see on 1. 651 above and cp. v. 284 olli serva datura 
0perum kaud ignara Minervae, lacttturpu^ the reading of most MSS., 
does not malce sense. ao«rbae, the MSS. vary between acerhae and inipuu, 
Init iniqttae is probably a recollection of viii. 2^2ftUis Innonis iniqtiae, 

669. nota for noium is a Grnecism, q). Hdt. i. 91 rii¥ wtwpviUnp^ 
puttfMV dftiVarri hri¥ dvo^iry^fir tiat O^f, 

67I9 672. quo M, etc * What is to be the end of Juno's hospitality.' 
Juno, the patroness of Carthage, had driven Aeneas thither. Ttrtant is 
best taken as a deliberative subjunctive. oMwaMt, sc. Juno, ' she will not 
be idle at so great a crisis of fortune.' 

67S. oapere, etc., a metaphor from besieging operations. 

674. quo niimia*, ' by any power divine,' i.e. by Juno. 

675. iii«eiuii, ' like me,* pariier atqtu ego, cp. G. i. 41 meeum miseratus 
agrestes, Venus wishes Dido's affection to be as sincere as her own. 
Some editors object that a mother's love could not be compared to that 
l)etween a man and woman, and take iii«oum t«n«atnr, ' may be kept on 
my side.' But this seems an over-refinement. 

679. p«l»tfo, ablat, 'remaining from sea and fire.' The prepos. de 
is omitted, as often in poetry : cp. 1. 647 above, Iliacis erepta ruinis. 

682. n« qua, sc. ratione : * that he may by no means discover the fraud 
or interpose to prevent it* — lit. * come between us and Us accomplishment.' 

683. fkoiem . . . fUle dole =» ' counterfeit his form.' noct^ni non 
ftmplliui unani, ' for one night only : ' at/ipUus, phis^ etc. are often used in 
this way, without altering the case of the sul)st., just as if qHam had l>een 
added: cp. Tcr. Ad. ii. i. 46 Homini tiiiscfo plus qitiugenlos colaphoi 
infregil tni/ti, 

686. la«tiSBliiia, ' in the fulness of her joy.' 

688. fkllas, sc. eam^ * poison her unobserved.* 

692. Inrlgat, * sheds the dew of calm slumber o'er his limbs;' cp. Lucr. 
iv. 907 iomnus per tmmbra quiettm Jrriget\ Kcble, * Evening Hynm : ' 

'When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep.' 
'llic Homeric ^Xv/rin' ^mwov Ix^Wy as Con. shows, is a different image, of 
sleep enfold mg like a cloak, dea, ' with power divine.' 

697, 698. Ciua ▼•nit, ' when he arrives . . . the queen has already taken 
her place.' aulatls anperbls, abl. of circumstance, ' amid ' and so ' under 
lordly hangings upon a gilded couch ' (sponda, abl. loci), mtdlau, 
' among ' her guests ; the supposed reference to the host's place in the centre 
of the tricHmum is unnecessary. 

700. diflomnbitur, inipers., 'they take their several places' (</i>- im- 
plying distribution of a number of guests). The wonl is specially used of 
reclining at table: e.g. Lucr. iii. ^\2 uhi diuuhucrc fenftttqttf /Wiila. 
snper, adv. with strato, ' spread ui>oii the couches.' 

702. toiislfl TilliB, ' with shorn nap.' 
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703. lonffo is the reading of all the MSS. except Pal. vtriMr* refers, 
of course, not to the process of arranging provisions on the table, but to 
that of piling them in the store-houses. The other reading longain is given by 
Pal, and has the authority of Charisius, the oldest extant grammarian. 
Longam penum strueri would »' to pile up provisions fur a long time.' 
This is rather a strange phrase, but was apparently read by Ausonius 
(310-390 A.D.), who has the same expression in Id. iii. 27 cuinon ionga 
perms, huic quoque prompta fames. But Gellius (125-175 a.d.) tells us 
that both readings were known in his ttme^ so that longam cannot claim to 
be of superior antiquity. In favour of hngatn it may be said that, lieing 
much the more difhcnlt expression, it would be very likely to be alleretl 
into the ordinary Virgilian phmse ordine longo. But on the whole it seems 
safest to follow the almost unanimous authority of the M5>S. 

704. flammis adol«r« p«iuites, 'to kindle the hearth with fire.* 
adol«r«»i. to 'increase* (root ol, cp. aduiesfcns), and so to 'heap up/ 
'pile up.' Cp. Lucret. iv. 1237 acMmtque altan'a donis. a. to 'burn/ 
especially in a sacrificial sense, as here. Prof. Nettleship ('Contributions 
to Latin Lexicography') derives the wonl in its second sense from a 
different base, a/, seen in altare, 

710. flAm^aniM, ' glowing,* appropriate to the god of love ; cp. Catull. 
Ixiv. gijlagrantia deciinavit lumina, 
718. •zplarl in middle sense, ' cannot sate her longing.' 
716. oomplexn oolloqne, local abls., ' in his embrace and on his neck.' 
716. tUKi, ' pretended.* 

720. Acidaliae, from the Acidalian spring in Boeotia, where Venus was 
said to bathe with the Gmces. 

721. vivo, as opposed to her love for the dead Sychaeus. pra«v«rt«r«, 
'to preoccupy/ cp. Plant. Mil. Gl. iii. i. 58 Neque praeripio pulpamentum, 
neqtu praevorto pondunu 

722. r«iid«B is couplctl with dasii«t» in the only other i)assages in 
Virgil where it occurs, vi. 814, vii. 693, ' her long-calmed feelings and long 
vacant heart ' (Kenn.). 

72s. manaaeqiM r«iiiota«, see on 1. a 16. 

724. Vina ooronant, ' wreathe the vdne-cups * with garlands, a custom 
at Roman feasts; cp. Aen. iii. 525 magnum cratera corona Jndnit im- 
plevitqtie.mero, Tib. ii. 5. 98 eoronatus stabat tt ipse calix, Stat. Silv. iii. 76 
rcdimitaqtie vina Eripiunt famuli. An obvious Homeric paml Id is the 
phmse KfnjTTfpas IwiordpcofTo woroto (11, i. 470, C)tl. i. 148, etc.), which 
however B Till to the brim:' hence some have sup|)ofied Virgil to use 
coronare in this, instead of the more obvious and literal, sense. But it is 
more probable that, with Homer's phrase in his mind, he varied the 
meaning. 

727. ftmalia (nom. plur. of /f/iia/ij) «' torches ' made of twisted rope 
covered with wax. 

780. a B«lo, sc. orti^ * of the race of Bclus.' ■oUti, sc. implere. 
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785. ' AdcI do ye, my Tynans, grace our gathering with your approval/ 
lit. * celebrate in friendly spirit.' 

786-740. lattouai, genitive explanatory of honortni, ' the offering of 
wine.* lilNkto, abl. absol. of impersonal verb ; cp. ausfncaio liv. v. 38 : 
so also atniito, cognito^ tmiUiato, comf*ertOy etc. inorepitaiui, 'with n 
challenge* — lit. ' chiding/ 'bidding him 1>e quick.* 111« Impiir*') etc, 
'he briskly drained the foaming Im)w1, drinking deep from the wcll-fdlcd 
gold/ ep. Ilor. Sat. i. 5. 1 6 vmlta prohhis zHtffa, This custom of drinking 
a cnp and passing it on to another with some wish for his health {frophiave 
feaUttmt wpowbftiv ^<iXay) survives from mediaeval practice in the ' grace- 
cup * of civic and collegiate entertainments: Profnno Ubi^ domine^ et omnU 
hus IViccamids, being the formula still in use at New College, Oxford. 

740, 741. The introduction of the bard (orinitiui, after the fashion of 
A|>ollo) is Homeric— sec Od. i. .^25 scfq., viii. 499 sqq. AtlM^ the 
mjrthical forcnmner of physical philosophers, is chosen as the instructor of 
the Carthaginian Imnl, from his identification with the African mountain. 
In Ilom. Od. i. 53 he is called i»ko^fW¥y a word implying (like our 
' wizard/ from wissett, ' to know *) the suspicion felt by ignorant people 
of deep and mysterious knowledge, ptmonat, ncut., 'fdls the hall ;* cp. 
Cic Phil. ii. 41 persoftadant omnia vocibus ebriorntn. 

742. labores, * eclipses:* cp. G. ii. 478 de/ecius salt's varies, Imuuque 
lahorti^ Prop. ii. 54. f,2/ralentis luna laboret etjtiis. 

744. Repeated Aen. iii. 516, as a poetical equivalent for the stars in 
general. Bjadaa ((widat), seven stars in the head of Taurus, the rising of 
whidi. May 7-^1) was often marked by rains : they are daughters of Atlas, 
sisteii of the Pleiades. irtmlnoB Trionts, ' the twin Dears/ i.e. the two 
constellations of the Great Dear and the Little Dear, near the North Pole. 
TrloBMi -« lit. ' the ploughing oxen.* The name of Septemirioftes was first 
given to the Great Bear, because the seven bright stars of which it is com* 
posed were supposed to resemble seven oxen. Then THotus was used as a 
name for the two I^rs, the Little Ik^nr being a constellation similar in 
shape to the Great Bear, but of less prominence. 

745, 746. Rqieated from G. ii. 481, 482. 

747. Znifeiiiliuuit, used absolutely as Aen. ix. 811 ingeminant hastis. 
ZBgmnlBAnt plausn, * applaud repeatedly.* 

740. longnm repeats the idea of trahtbat, ' long droughts of love.* 

751, 762. Aurorae fllins, Memnon. qnlbna armlB, his arms were 
made by Vulcan, and appear to have been described by one of the writers 
of the Epic Cycle: see on 1. 488. Diomedis tqnl, taken by Diomede 
fmm Aeneas (11. v. 263 sqq.)» nnd used by him in the chariot race (11. xxiii. 
377 sqq.). Virgil ]icrhaps recollects their prowess in the race, forgetting 
that they were once Aeneas* own, and that for Dido to ask Aeneas about 
them as 'Diomede's horses* is ;//«//) propos. Some think that the horses 
taken by Diomede from Rhesus are meant (II. x. 567 ; Aen. i. 472). 

763. Zmmo ag«, ' nay, come then.* 
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NOTES TO BOOK II. 

Aknras tells the story of the (all of Troy, lo far as he himself was an 
actor or spectator therein. Macrobins (Satnmalia v. a) repre s ents it as 
generally notorious that all the details are taken from one Pisander, who 
wrote a mythological history of the world in verse : hut the silence of all 
other authorities makes this statement suspicious. Heyne (Exc. I to Aen. 
II) supposes Macrobius to have confounded two Pisanders — the one who 
wrote the poem in qucstitm licing really after MrgiPs time. Others, with 
perhaps more probability, suppose that this poem was an ' Epic Cycle ' or 
collection of poems» edited by Pisander: which Cyde would naturally 
contain the *IAio» rnkpaw of Arctinus (see note to Aen. 1 488), and the *Ui^ 
pMK^ of Lesches, to both of which Viigil is believed to have been indebted. 
The former of these poems (if the analysis of Produs can be trusted) seems 
to have been pvetty closely followed ; e.g. in the debate about the wooden 
hone (II.3S-38). the story of Simm (1L 57-191), of l.aociMm (1L 199-S58), ami 
of the munlcr of Ihriam by l^yrrhus at the altar of Zck Xfmttm (11. 506-55 1). 
It also containetl the account of Ddpholius* death at the hand of Menelaus, 
to which allusion is made by the shade of Deiphobus in Aen. tL 530 sqq. 
But Virgirs debt to the lXc«it ^wM is less clear: for Lesches seems to have 
followed different traditions — e. g. that l^riam was murdered at the palace 
door, that Aeneas* wife was Eurydioe, not Crensa, and that Aeneas was 
taken prisoner by Neoptolemus. Virgil no doubt followed the legend in its 
main bearings as gathered from the (>Ted: epic writers, holding himself 
free to vary minor details ami give his own colouring to the whole ; which, 
by universal consent, he has successfully accomplished, this Uocik, with 
liooks IV and VI, lieing generally accepted as the best evidence of hu( 
|¥)etical greatness. He also, no doubt, made use of the Roman tragedians, 
IJvius Andronicus, Naevius, and Pacuvius, whose works were mainly 
adaptations of Greek dramas on heroic subjects. Conington, Introd. to 
Hook II, compares Virgil's treatment of Ms subject with that of the later 
writers Smyniaeus (circ 390 A.n.), Tryphiodoras v^ctrc 400 A.n.), and Ttetaes 
of Constantinople (circ 1 150 A.ix) : but to show that Mrgil snrpasaed such 
poetasters is only faint praise. 



I. ' .\11 at once were hushed and ke|>t their gaie intentiT fixed ' (upon 
the siieaker"^, intemtl, to be taken adrerbiallr. Ovntlemcra, of momen- 
tary, tem«Wnt, of continued action. 

3- 0. Xmftuidnm, predicate. * Too sad for words, O queen, is the tale of 
sorrow yon bid me levivc; how the Hanai have overthrown the power and 
the ill-starred realm of Troy ; the woes mine eyes have seen, and the deeds 
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wherein I had a great part to pUy/ nt . . . emtrint, dependent interrog. 
after the idea of narration implied in rtnorare dolortm. para, cp. x. 
437 pars ingens belli \ Tennyson's Ulysses, 'I am a part of all that I have 
met. 

0. fkndo, abL of circumstance, equivalent to present part. : cp. Livy xxiL 
14 Sagtmtum opptignari indigttando foetlcra el decs ciehaimis^ Tac Ann. 
ill. 31 Cortmlo plurinia per Italiam ilimra inUnnpia el impervia dami- 
tatido, exseculionem eius negolii libeiis suscepil, 

7. KTraiiAonmii Dolopiuiive, not to be constructed with milo*. The 
Myrmidons and Dolopes were troops of Achilles. 

0. praMlpltat (intrans. as ix. 670 nimbi In vada praeeipitatU), 'is 
dropping from the fky* the opposite image to 1. 250 below. ' The ancients 
pictured the night as following the course of the sun or day ; rising, like 
him, out of the ocean in the East (Aen. ii. 350) ; traversing, like him, the 
whole sky (v. 835); and setting, like him, in the ocean in the West (ii. 8) ' 
(Henry). 

12. rsftiglt, lit. 'hath shrunk,' the i)crfect expressing the instantaneous 
and instinctive action of the feeling (Con.). 

14. labontibns s f/f ///I labnntur, 'while so many years went gliding by.' 

15. instMT, accus. of a subst. >« ' likeness,* ' figure,' used adverbially, as 
Uicri» in Greek. Palladia arte, cp. Horn. Od. viii. 493 twwov dovpariov, 
rdv *Ew€tot knoirffftv ovv *A0livii. 

17. votiim, a votive ofTering, lit. a thing ' vowed * or ' devoteil * (neut. 
|)art. ofvatfeo). 

18. Hue is explainetl by oaeoo latari, cp. Eel. i. 54 Ainc . . . victtto ab 
limiie, Aen. i. 538 hie . , . vestHs oris, corpora, periphrastic, like Gk. 
d^/Mt, cp. vi. 3 a septena qnotannis Corpora natomm. 

23. inalA Ada, i.e. non fida\ cp. G. i. 105 male pinguis^ Aen. iv. 8 
meUe sana, 

24. hno with proT«oti. 

29. Wndaliat (sc. lenloria), * pitched his tent,' cp. viii. 605 lalis lendebal 
iuarvis, 

31. MinmrTWBf objective gen., ' the gift to Minerva.* 

32. In Homer (Od. viii. 504-510) the Trojans first drag the horse to the 
citadel (which in Virgil is not done till I. 245 below), and then debate 
what to do with it. Virgil apparently follows Arctinus: cp. Proclus* 
analysis of the 'IXiov vipais (roTt fi^K botett ttaraKprifAvlaai aur^K, rots di 
irara^f7civ, ol 9k hpdy airrhy drarc^Kcu). The proposal to bum the 
horse does not occur in Homer. In 1. 39, however, Virgil seems to reflect 
Homer's expression rol 5' dxptra v6xX dy6pfvov (' spoke many things con- 
fusedly*}. 

34. dole. Thymoctcs might be suspected of treachery, as he hod grounds 
of hostility against Priam, who had put his wife and son to death, fere- 
iMuit, 'were tending in that direction,* cp. vi. 395 via /erf : Cic. Pis. a. 5 
^uod ilaAxislimabam lempora reiptiblicae ferre^ and Gk. ^ipuv (of a road). 
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87. snbioctiflqii*, subiectisve would be the more correct expression, as 
bumbg and throwing into the sea are not compatible with one another : 
but cp. Tib. 49, 50 lUa vclim rapida VuUanus carmhM Jlamina Torreat, 
ct liqnida dckat amuis aqua. 

47* nrM, for in urbtin : ix>etical use of dat. to express local relation 
instead of the asnal prepos. and case : cp. vi. 451 1/ clamor caelo, Livy ix. 
a a adequittUHini SamniUs vallo, 

49. St » etiantf 'even.' 

61. onrvam, etc., ' the ribbed arch of its belly.' 

52, 58. ilia, the spear, reonsso, ' the womb shook again ' (Con.). 
oavae with iBBonuer*, ' rang with a hollow sound.' 

54, 55. ' And if the will of the gods had so permitted, if our own 
judgment had been un warped,' etc. si Ikta dauiii, sc. fuisseni : cp. U 433 
below, si faia fuisseni Ui cadcrem. m«ns, sc. fUfsira. non la«va, to be 
taken closely together, *not foolish.' impvltrat, indie for rhetorical 
liveliness, as Hor. Od. ii. 17. a 1 Me iruncus . . . Sustulerai, nisi Faunas 
iciwn Dexira levassei. 

56. Btaret, 'would now be standing.' The MSS. vary between siarei^ 
stares and tnanerei, tnatteres, 

57-72. The story of the Greek deserter Shion is originally from Arctinus, 
see Introd. to this book : and Sophocles made it the subject of a tragedy. 
One version makes him mutilate himself, like Odysseus in Od. iv. a44; 
whence perhaps the whole story. 

57. waniui, ace. of part : see on i. aa8. 

50. nltro, with obtnlerat, ' of his own accord.' 

60. vtmeret, ' compass ; ' so struere insidias, etc. bo^ ipsum, t e. 
that he might be brought to the king. 

61. anlinl, * at heart,' 'in spirit,' occurs very frequently, e.g. Lucr. i. 
136 ttec me animi fallit^ Virg. Aen. v. aoa furens animi, J^^* 4'7 ^S^S^^* 
aniini^ Li v. i. 58 ae^er animi. It was probably a relic of the old locative 
cose. 

62. versare « exercere, 

63. inventus, ' warriors,' so iuveius 1. 348 below , see on i. 467. 
65. Aooipe, ' hear.' 

71, 72. snper, adv. ' moreover.' ipii, they would naturally welcome a 
deserter, poenas onm aangnin* « poenas et sanguinem, cp. 1. 378 below, 
pedem cum voce repressii, 

74, 75. Kortamnr, etc., * we bid him say of what race he is sprung, 
what news he brings ; let him tell us what makes a captive so bold ' (i. e. 
what induced him to court captivity — uliro, I. 59). Con. places a pause 
at furl; makhig all that follows oratio obliqua after m«moret; but iii. 
608 supports the punctuation here given. 

76. This line, which is repeated iii. 61a, is omitted in many MSS., and 
is inconsistent with 1. 107 below. It is therefore very likely that it was 
interpolated in this place. 
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77. ftMzit, and fat. indie., 'I will confess the whole truth, come what 
may ; * cp. the imitation by Phaedrus (a.d. 15), Sed iatn, qwxicumqiu fiuriif 
ui dixit Sifton, . . . Librutn txartiho tertiutn Atsopi itilo. Others take 
ftierit as perf. snbj., ' all that has happened.' 

78. VMra, adverbial, ' I will confess truly.' 

80. improba, 'with all her malice.' vaBmn, 'false,' cp. i. 393 vani 
farenta, 

81, 82. ' If the name of raUimcdes of Iklus' Ihie has ever reached you in 
talk.' allqnod is adverbial, and b aiicubi : cp. i. 181 Anlhea si qtum . . . 
videai, 'can see Anlheus anywhere.' inclita fiuna gloria, 'glory bruited 
by the voice of fame ' (Kenn.). PaUunedes, a post-Homeric chanu:ter, 
said to have exposed the feigned madness of Ulysses when shirking the 
Trojan war. He afterwards became regarded as a great inventor, like 
Prometheus, and was a favourite character of the Sophists. He was the 
son of Naupliusy king of Euboea, and so a descendant of Belus, king of 
Egypt. 

88, 84. HslMb sub proditton*, ' under a false information ' ^ false sub 
crimim (Juv. x. 69). Infitndo indloio, 'on monstrous evidence.' The 
story was that Ulysses revenged himself by secreting in Palomedes' tent a 
sum of money and a forged letter from Priam, quia bella vtiabat, the 
real cause of their hatred to him ; not the charge, which would .require 
vctarei. 

86. oAMnua, ' shorn of light,' cp. xi. 104 tuthere cassis \ and for'light » 
life, Aen. iv. 31 lute magis dilecta sorori. 

80. illi, etc is apodosis to 1. 81. 'As his comi)anion and kinsman my 
needy father sent me hither to war in my earliest youth.' 

87. pAiip«r helps to account for Sinon's de|)cndcnce. 

88. 'While he stood with royalty unimpaired, and had weight in 
councils of the princes, I also had somewhat of note and honour.' 

01. ooliiMSlit, 'he left the shores of earth,' i.e. died, anpexla, in 
contrast to the realms of Hades. 

04. 8i . . . tullSMt, ' if any chance should have so ordained,' the regular 
construction in oratio obliqua for fut. perf. in oratio recta, cp. iii. 652 huic 
niCi qiuuawtque fuisset, Addixi\ and Li v. xxxiv. 6 (cited by Con.) cui non 
afparet inofiam et miseriam . . . tamdiu mansuram qtiamdiu causa 
uribendae Ugis matuissei'i Here oratio recta would be uiior ero^fors si 
qua ttUirit ; and in Liv. /. c, ittcpia tnatubit quamdiu causa scribeudctt 
legis vianstrii, 

07-00. Hlno . . . Iab6«. 'Hence the first stroke (lit. downfall) of 
misfortune.' tarrera, apargere, qnaarera, histonc infiii. qnaarere 
oobsoliui arma, 'look for allies to plot with' (Con.) : lit. 'look for allies 
as a conspirator.' 

100-104. ' Ay, and he rested not till with Calchas for his tool — but why 
indeed (autam) do I harp in vain on this unwelcome talc 7 why waste your 
time, if you hold all Achaeons alike (in one rank or category), and 'tis 
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enough to hear that name (id bs //^ Achivtttn esu) 7 At once wreak your 
vengeance : this would he of Ithaca desire, for this the sons of Atrcus 
would pay you well ' (lit. ' buy at great prioe '). For •nlm as an arfimia- 
tivc iMirticlc cp. G. ii. 104 tieqitc tnim numtro (omprouicn nfcri ^ *nu(l 
indeed ; ' ibid. 509 piaustts . . . geminattts tnim, ssd auiem, a colloquial 
idiom, frequent in the comic poets. iMndwdmn, Mnstantly,' 'without 
delay;' so often in poetry: cp. G. i. 213 iamdudum incumbert arairis, 
Dum sicca Ullun Hcet\ Ov. M. xi. 48a ardua iamdudum demit fiti 
comua, 

107. floto p«otor«, 'with dissembling heart/ cp. Hon Sat. i. 3. 6i 
fictum asUUumqui vocamus. The pass, notion 'feigned* or 'fictitious' 
passes into the act. ' crafty,' ' dissembling.' 

111. hiemps, ' the storminess of the sea '•<— ' the rough and stormy deep.' 
So Jlamfnra diri Montis hiemps (of Vesuvius) Stat. Silv. iii. 5. 7a ; mutati 
coepit amoris hiemps Ov. Her. 5. 34; hiemps rerum (of war) Claud. B. 
Get. 151. 

112. hlo, pronoun, so molem hanc equi 1. 150. ao«riils, 'of maple;* 
cp. abiete 1. i6,pinea 1. 258. Tlie poet represents the general idea of wood 
in various ways, as that of wind by various names of winds. 

114. Mitaiitem, ' as an enquirer,' and so almost a scitatwum or ut 
scitaretur, cp. i. 518 cunctis nam lecti navibus ibtuit Orantcs wniami 
Liv. xxi. 6 ie£ati A'omam missi, auxi/ium orantes. Heyne read scitaiwn 
(supine) from Med. 

110. ▼irgtne, Iphigenia. MUignin* et viririne o»#sa, hendiadys, for 
sattguine caesae virginis^ 

118. ' With blood must your return be bought, and heaven be appeased 
by a Grecian life.* litare >=: 'to make a favourable sacrifice,* 'np|)ease the 
gods.' Cp. iv. 50 sacrisquc litatis ; Pers. ii. *JS/arre titabo, 

121. parent (sc. mortem), interrogatio obliqua depending on trvmor, 
which implies anxious surmise. The omission of the object may be 
' rhetorical, to produce a sense of horror : ' but ])erhaps the use of parax* 
of divine ordinance may account for it — some kind of fate or destiny being 
necessarily implied. 

122. maffno tamnltn, ' with violent clamour,' said of Ulysses, and not 
of the multitude : cp. nuigfiis Ithaci clamoribus in 1. i a8 below. 

128, 126. nnmlna, 'directions.' oaneliant, 'foretold,' oracles being 
often delivered in verse : cp. iii. 373 h(uc deimie canit divino ex ore sacer- 
dos, 

120. teotiui, perhaps » ' mjrsterious,' 'cautious' (as often in Cic): but 
an obvious imitation by Statins (Theb. iii. 570 sqq., 619 sqq.) points rather 
to the literal meaning * shut up in his tent.' 

127. opponere, 'expose.' 

129. composite, adv., 'as agreed,* showing that Calchas* delay was 
preconcerted, znmplt ▼ooem, Gk. Ip/M/^f ^m^^k, 'he broke forth,' cp. 
iii. 346 rumpitque haiu pectore vocem* 
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131. tnl«r«, 'endured:* this is better than to make amvtrsa tuUrt^ 
canvertirunt. 

138. aalaa* fIniffMi, 'meal mixed with salt' and sprinkled on the 
▼ictim's head, as moia Ed. viii. 8a : cp. Gk. ohKoxurai, 

185. olMoiinui in nlva, to be taken together, ' concealed in the rushes.* 

136. 4111II . . . 4edlMMBt, 'waiting for them to sail, if perchance tliey 
should sail.' The clause is prnclically oratto obliqua, expressing the 
purpose with which he was hiding. After a present tense it would have 
run, dum vela dent, si forte dederint, * for them to sail, in case they do sail.' 
After the perfect d«litiil the tenses daront and 4«disMnt were naturally 
substituted. 

188. natos seems a poetical inconsistency — Sinon having been sent to 
wu/nmis ad annis 1. 87. 

139, 140. 4110s po«iuui, double accus. after Mposoant. fon et, 'per- 
chance: ' cp. xi. t^oftrs et votafacit; Hor. Od. i. a8. ixfors et Dehita iura 
vtasqtu mperhae Te mammit if sum. The phrase literally « ' it is a 
chance, and they will denumd.* 

141. Quod, 'wherefore:' originally accus. of reference «' as to which,' 
and thence used as a particle of transition ; so with si, nisi, utinam, etc. 
Cp. vi. 363 quod te per caeli iucundum lumen et auras, Per genitorem oro, 

142. si qua ^st, instead of ace, cp. x. 903 per si qua est victis venia 
hostibus, quae restet, lit. 'such as to remain,* consecutive use of the 
relative. Restat, though adopted by most editors, has hardly any MS. 
authority. 'If there be aught of unsullied honour remaining anywhere 
among mankind.' 

146. ' At these tears (abl. of circumst.) we grant him his life and our 

pity to boot.' nltro means that they gave him more than he had asked. 

The word is r^;ularly used to denote something beyond what is expected. 

So ultro inferre arma, i.e. not only to act on the defensive, but attack, 

Liv. xxi. 1, 3 ; compellare ultro, not only to answer, but to speak first, I. 279 

below. 
149, 160. 0dl«MX0,' explain,' so Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 306. quo P ' to what end ? ' 
16L MllifiO) 'what sacred duty?' Two possible theories are in his 

mind, either that the horse was a religions offering, or that it was a military 

engine. 

167. 'I am free to break my oath of fealty to the Greeks' (Con.), lit. 
'the rights of Greeks sanctioned by oath;' saoratum ixjk^sacramentum, 
the military oath. Thus Sinon disclaims all obligations as a soldier, as a 
friend (odlMM Tiros), as a colleague and confidant (si qua teffunt), and 
OS a citizen (patrias, etc.). 

100, 101. promisaia, local abl. ; mamre in would l>c the prose con- 
struction, fszam and rependam, fut. indie, ' as surely as I shall.* 

168. auxiliis, probably local abl., 'rested on the support of.' Some 
make it instrumental, ' stood fmn by Pallas* aid : * but this docs not 
harmonize so well with the words spas and fldnoia. 
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Id4. ssd •nlm, see on i. 19. 

166, 166. FalUdium. An image of PalUs, said to hare fallen from 
heaven, flbtal*, ' fateful/ because the well-being of Troy depended on its 
safekeeping. 

160. lIuoM, ' began to fall away.' r«tro, etc., the same phrase occurs 
in G. i. SCO. 

170. Of twenty-six monosyllabic endings in Virgil (i. e. where not pre- 
ceded by another monosyllable) many ore due either (1) to imitation of an 
older poet (e.g. 1. 355 below inde lupi ceu), (a) to adaptation of rhythm 
to sense (e.'g. i. 105 ^aerttptus aquae mons) : perhaps this falls under (i). 

171. Ml wA^gnMkt * signs of that : * so iv. 237 hie ftttffiitts, * messenger of 
this/ vii. 495 has fKKftaSt 'the punishment for this.' 

172, 173. arsare, etc., ' a flash of light blazed forth in her staring eyes.' 
urraotia, 'raised in fury* (Con.) : but is it not rather the idea of arrigere 
animum, aures, etc. transferred to the eyes, roused as it were to attention ? 
For Mdsnfl ludor cp. our ' salt tears ; ' and for the phenomenon, common 
to all ages of superstition, G. i. 480 aeraque sttdant; Milton, 'Ode on the 
Nativity/ 195 : 

'And the chill marble seems to sweat, 
While each peculiar power forsakes his wonted seat.* 

178, 170. ' Unless they seek £resh omens at Argos (cp. the Roman 
custom of returning home for fresh auspices after a disaster, Liv. viii. 30), 
and bring back with them that favour of heaven, which they brought away 
of old in their ships upon the sea.* The indie, avncer* makes 1. 179 not 
part of Calchos' injunction, but an explanation of niunmi added by Sinon. 
Some editors take nimkoii as the Palladium, and suppose Virgil means us 
to infer that the Greeks had carried the Palladium away to Greece, and 
now fmd they cannot capture Troy without it. But this is impossible. 
There was no time for it to have been taken to Greece, for Calchas' 
utterance follows immediately on the portent. 

180. quod, ' as to the fact that.* 

182. dlir«xit, ' arranges,* and so ' interprets.' 

188. 'In exchange for the Palladium (now in Tenedos), and to atone 
for the insult to the deity.' 

185. InunMiMtm, with attolloM, ' rear to a vast height.' 

186. caelo, ' to heaven,' poet for in caehitn. 

188. ' Nor shelter the nation beneath their ancient faith,* the favour of 
Pallas being restored to them. The horse was built so large that the 
Trojans might have to leave it outside the city, and with it (according to 
the local ideas of Roman religion) the favour of the goddess. Where the 
statue or temple was, there was the god and his influence: hence the 
evocatioy or appeal to the gods of a besieged city to transfer themselves to 
Rome. See below on ii. 326, 351. 

180. ▼iolasMt, because of the oratio obliqua. It stands for vi^ltfverii 
in oratio recta ; see on 1. 136 above. 
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198. nltro, *even/ or 'actually : ' Asia would not only repel, but retali- 
ate ; lee note to 1. 145 above. 

196. Mipti, 'deceived.' ooAOtis, cp. Jnv. xiii. 133 vexani ocuios uniore 
coadOf and Aesch. Agam. 794 iL-^ikacra wpiawta 0ta(6fiwot, 

199 sqq. The story of Laocoon was current in various forms before 
Vii|^l, and was the subject of a tm|;^edy by Sophocles. The famous group 
of statuary in the Vatican known as the 'Laocoon,' discovered a.d. 1506 
in the Baths of Titus, stood in Pliny's time in the palace of the Emperor 
Titus. Lessing, in his ' Laocoon/ was of opinion that it was of later date 
than the Aeneid, and was suggested by Virgil's description here, the 
discrepancies being due to the requirements of the sculptor's art. But it is 
now generally supposed to be of the later Alexandrian period, prior to the 
Aeneid. 

201. duoiufl soxte, 'drawn by lot,* the epithet 'drawn' being trans- 
ferred from the lot to the men. Cic. Kcp. i. 51 si e vectorilms sorte ductm 
ad giibtmaculiim accesserit^ Tac. Ann. i. 54 sorU duett e primorihtis, 

202. 0oll«]ii]iefl, i. e. where the customary sacrifices take place. 
206. parltor, ' side by side.' 

206. inlMM, cp. angttes iubaii Plant. Amph. v. i . 56 (of the serpents 
strangled by Hercules), ^i^iiroX^oio S^oKrof Eur. Phoen. 820. Plmy, 
N. H. xi. 37, is sceptical on the point, draconum cristas qui viderity mm 
rtperitur ; but the mane is an accepted mark of a dragon or monstrous 
serpent : thus Milton, ' Par. Lost,' vii. 395 : 

' The serpent 

• Of huge extent sometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrific' 

208. l«fflt, ' skims ' the deep, immensa ▼olninlne texifA} ' their huge 
undulating backs ; ' volumine is abl. of respect with immeusa. 

210. snlTeoti, ' suffused/ more usually infecti. 

212. affmine oerto, 'with unswerving march.' 

216. avzilio, dative of purpose, cp. vii. 551 ut auxilio veniant^ i. aa 
venturum txcidio Libyae, 

219. terifa, ace. after datl (middle), 'having twice thrown their scaly 
backs around his neck ; ' sec nolo on i. 320. 

228. qnalis mugiiufl, sc. est. Others take mugitus as ace. plur., and 
supply tollit, 

224. inoertam, ' ill-aimed,' opposed to certam xi. 767. 

227. deaa, i.e. a colossal statue like that of Athene at Athens. 

228-231. noTiui, ' strange.' inai n nat, used intransitively ; so Cic. 
Fam. iv. 13. 6 in ipsitis constutudinem iusimusbo^ aoeliui ^ poenam 
salens, 'has paid the forfeit of his crime.' qnl laeaerlt, 'for having 
injured; ' oratio obliqna, a primary tense being used, because ezp^iidlsse is 
perfect, not aorist. 

234. moros, ' the walls,' moenia, ' the buildings ' within the walls : cp. 
vi. 549 maenia lata vidtt triplici circtimdata muro, 

K 2 
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286. AodnffiiBt, intrans., see on 1. aa8 above, rotamm lapsus, 
abttimct expression for 'gliding wheels.' Con. compares Soph. El. 718 

239. saora oanunt, 'sing hymns/ as in the sacred processions at Rome. 
Con. thinks that Virgil has in mind the ttnnu, or ' sacred cars/ drawn to 
and from the Capitol by senators and high-bom boys at the Circensian games. 

241. Virgil imitates a fine passage of Ennios, Androm., preserved in Cic 
Tusc iii. 19, 44 pater t patria^ Priami domus, Saeptum altisano 
cantmi iimphtm, etc. 

248. sulMrtltlt, i. e. as they were pulling it over the breach. Stumbling 
on tlie threshold was universally reganled as an evil omen. 

240, 247. •tlam, in addition to other warnings. Ilatla fkinris, ablative 
of manner, 'with vramings of the future.' It might also be taken as a 
dative^ ' to warn us of the future.' eredita with ova^ * lips never believed/ 
a poetical usage : cp. Hor. A. P. 57 mr 4^ . . . ittmdecr. According to 
Aesch. Agam. laio Cassandra was punished in this way for having de- 
ceived Apollo with false promises of love. 

248, 240. MHMt, concessive^ * though that day was oar last' On ftata 
▼alaasiM firomda cp. Juv. xiL 91 Uf^gps ertxit immmm ram^s. Mayor dtes 
Gregory Narianicn, Or. $. ( 55, ' Let us keep the feast . . . not festooning 
the streets with flowers ... for so the Gentiles keep holyday.* 

250. * Meanwhile the heaven turns round, and ni^ tpriags up firom 
l>cean.* The notion vras that of a hollow sphere, part light and part dark, 
which kept turning round the earth, and 90 producing day and night ; cp. 
Knnitts, A. aiS rtrtifmr imiirm rmelmm aam ii^mtikgs sigmis, 

256. * In the friendly stillness of the quiet moon.* aaidea has caused 
tome difficulty, it being said that a dark night would have better suited 
the tirteks. Ihit the statcsMnt is safBcieatly aocaiate. Tbe calm sMxm- 
light would be &vourable to the voyage over the sea. 

250-250. xatia, te. of AganesuKA. sstmlssm^ plap^ of iastantaiieoas 
action, *when the royal ship straightway lilted the fire aigaal :* cp^ viiL 
aig 4W* fvrv JkidM Jmriis eJNorsnwi miw9 /UXr M§r: n^ sj is , etc. 
Bamass •% siMsstia laaai;^ a lengia, * sets free the Dasai aad uabais the 
wvxhWu doors«* 

2«Sk »rt»ms« must «* first to dtooid/ the ol^ectiQA being tetMacbaoii 
i> UMffitioned seventh. Odwrs traadate 'first of ska;* but Msciiaoa, 
th\Hi^;h i^itat as a )>hysictaa {\t \L 73ii>, wouM haidly be tes ^Bsli^guishod 
lixMU lM>sses and N<o|)tMkai«\ «akai Virgil b Kiosdy ri.aihihig 
exi^wsiJKMi as j^i r f nH ^r t a Max^ira It xi 505. 

tor. ssasatik * c^csifeikratok^ 

c|v iV i t jLr» whef« t)Mre is a sbsalar f uua po s itiea of hssaaa wcakarsi aad 
di^iiae «adalj*«feoe. 

trS^ tiaiaslmiL etc^ *his swttUea tect o sii aeii widi thosgs;* aa 
^itw fc » ^the acie^aAera |smN« pMtka|ls, laiMMwasCtke 
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Greek coostraction, e. g. oX kvirtrpafifii^oi rijv tpvkaiHiVf ' those entrusted 
with the gnard.' Cp. Eel. iii. 106 inscripti notnitta rtgum . . , Jiores, 
twiMBtos seems to show that Virgil (as Soph. Aj. 1031) followed a story 
that Hector was dragged while yet liTing round the walls of Troy; for 
dead limbs do not swell from violence. 

274-276. ' Ah me, what guise was his t how changed from the Hector 
that we knew (illo), returning clad in Achilles' spoil, or after hurling 
llirygiau Hamcs on Danaan ships t ' redit, an idiomatic use of the present 
common in Virgil, cp. x. 518 iotidem quos educat Ufens VivetUes rapit, xi. 
17s magna tropaea ferunt quos dat tua dexUra Uio. The action is past : 
but the fact, rather than the time at which it happened, is dwelt upon. 
For the constr. of oznvlas see on i. 320. On Aohllli genitive see note 
to i. 3a 

277. ooBoretofl, ' matted with blood.' 

278. Tnliiera, wounds which he received while being dragged round 
the walls. 

270. ultro, etc., 'methought I first addressed the hero:' see note to 
1. 145 above. JteBS ipse, ' weeping like him.' 

288. •zspeetate, voc. for nom., so ix. 483 canibiis date praeda Laiinis 
AliHiusqtu io/ces^ xii. 947 tutu hinc spoliis indute mearum Eripiare mihif 
ut . . . aspioimiui, i. e. ' what joy to behold thee.' 

287. morator, 'heeds;' cp. v. 400 nee dona ffioror, and the phrase 
niAil moror, * care nothing for.' 

201, 292. Sat tiBtaai^satis/ecuti. 'Country nnd king have had their 
due : if strength of hand could save Troy now, mine too would have saved 
it* •ttau, 'mine too' as well as yours: others translate 'even mine' in 
spite of its present feebleness. 

283. Baera, 'sacred things,' i.e. the fillets, statues, etc. mentioned 
below. 

294. his, dat, * for these.' 

286. Tittaa ▼•stamqiie, i. e. Vestam vittatam, Virgil seems to reprc* 
sent Hector's shade as actually giving to Aeneas the Penates and other 
saerOy which we And in his possession below I. 717. 

208. ' The city in its various quarters is convulsed with agony ' (Con.) ; 
Divarso, as the disaster spreads ; misoarl, of any kind of confusion, cp. i. 
I J4 magno misceri mumiure poniuni, 

200, 800. aeorata, obtaota, predicates with xeoaMit, ' stood far back 
in retirement amid a covering of trees.' 

301. horror, ' the fearful din of arms.' 

302, 308. SzouUor, 'I rouse myself.' aaoansn anparo, 'make my way 
up to,' cp. vi. 676 hoc supa-ate ingwn, 

807. liuioliui with atnpat, ' stands dazed with the shock. ' 

300. maaifeata lldaa, 'all doubt is removed.* fides (like the Greek 

ir/<rTif)«'that which gives confidence,' 'proof.' The thing proved was 

the truth of Hector's revelations. 
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310. d«dlt mSiiaaii, ' came crashing down ; ' see note to i. 63 on nse of 
dare »' make/ ' canse/ etc. 

312. Voalttfon, i.e. tlomus Ucal€gontis\ so Hor. Sat. i. 5. 7a iU»i 
sedithts hospci pacM arsit; cp. Juv. iii. 199 (of a man whose house is on fire) 
iamposcit aquam, iamfrivola transfert UcaUgpn. 

314. iMo sat, etc., ' nor have I sufficient purpose in arms.* 

816-817. ' My heart is all aflame to gather a band for fight and to rally 
on the citadel with my comrades. Madness and rage drive reason head- 
long ; and the thought comes over me how fair is death in battle.* 

318-321. Fanthna, Greek ndi^oot, Uw^oyn II. iii. 146. amis Fhoe- 
1ilqii«i hcndiadys, ' of Apollo in the citadel/ there being a chapel of A|X)Uo 
there. d«os, the image of Apollo. 11nilii», the door of Aeneas, who is 
just rushing out as he meets Panthus. 

822. Quo . . . looo, 'how goes the day?' lit. 'in what state are our 
fortunes? * loco being metaphorical. The phrase might also mean * in what 
place is the crisis? ' but this is perhaps not so good, qnam . . . azoom, 
'what citadel are we taking?' (Pergamus being evidently lost, by Panthus 
hurrying away), prendimiui might also be translated 'what citadel arc we 
to take?' the indie, being used vividly instead of the deliberative subj. ; 
cp. iii. 88 qtum sequimur^ 'are we to follow?* But the literal sense does 
]x;rfcclly well. 

825. Dardanlaa, dative. Pninmfl, a euphemism for /rrimfix. 'Undone 
are we, undone is Ilium.* Cp. vii. 413 sed fortwia fuit ; Tib. iii. 5. 37 Sivt 
erimus, seu ftos fata fuisse veHnt ; Plaut Capt. iiu 3. i Nunc illud est 
quum me fuisse quam esse nimio mavelim ; and the use of vijn', e. g. Plaut. 
Bacch. i. a. 43 vixisse nimio satiust iam quan$ vivere ('death is better 

than life*). 

826. omniA, probably metaphorical, of the sovereignty transferred to 
Argos. Con. thinks there may be reference to a story that the gods left 
Troy with their images on the night of its capture ; see below 1. 351. 

329. mlacet, 'spreads,' cp. iv. 210 ittania munnura miscet, ▼iotor, 
' his purpose won.* 

830. bipatentibiui, 'unfolded gates/ lit 'with double opening;' in 
this place the word retains its participial force, implying that the gates 
were actually opened. 

332-335. anffusta ▼iamm, see on i. 422. oppositi, 'barring the 
way.' The other reading oppositis is not so good, as it introduces a 
tautology with what follows. Mtat, etc., 'tlie sliarp sword stands with 
glittering piiint, ready drawn to slay.* pxiinl, 'at the entrance.' oacoo 
Marte, ' fighting blindly : ' hardly (as Con.) ■- tioctumo. 

336. Talibiui . . . diotis, 'at such words;* abl. of circumstance, 
numina divnm, 'led by the will of heaven,* as declared in Panthus* 
words ; instrumental abl. 

837. trlstla Srinys, ' the grim Fury of war.' 

841. agglomorant, sc se from 1. 339. Coxoabiui is post-Homeric; 
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his love for Cassandra being probably suggested by Homer's Othryoneus, 
who sned for Cassandra*s hand, and promised in letom to drive the Greeks 
from Troy. 

844. ir«B*'» ' as his daughter's spouse.* This term, like spoiiMM below, 
and mariti iv. 35, is used of a relationship which was only in posse, 

846. audiexlt, conj. with causal qui 

847. aaAer« In-a'have courage for :' cp. Stat. Thcb. i. 439 ncqtie enim 
meus audeai isias Civis in nsque tnanus, lupor, adv. ' moreover.* his, 
abL ' ¥rith these words.' ' And when I see them gathered with courage for 
fight, I yet address them thus— Soldiers, stout hearts though all in vain, 
if fixed be your will to follow my desperate venture* (eztMma, ace. 
plor.). 

861. See above on 11. 188, 326; and cp. Tac. Hist. v. 13 (of the siege of 
Jerusalem) exaptrtat ttpenie deluhri fores et audita maior humana vox^ 
excidere deos ; simul ingem motm excedentium :^ Josephus i. 6. 5 /rard 
1^ hpri^ 1j nt¥TtjKo<rril «aXcrrai, ol Itptts wapt\96yT*s th r6 i¥9o¥ ltp6¥ 
itpSorw itkv Kiyffatws ianika^iaOm i^turay xal xrvnov, fitrd dk ravra ^cgr^r 
6$p6at, HtTa0aii^w/u¥ hrfvBty, 

854. Cp. Milton, ' Par. Lost,' vi. 787 ' Hope conceiving from despair.' 

865,866. For the rhythm cp. Hom. IL xi. 7 a ol 8i Xv/eot &s, * As 
wolves that seek their prey amid the darkness, whom lawless rage of 
hunger has driven blindly forth.' Improba, tlic word denotes absence of 
regard for others, unscrupulous rapacity ; cp. G. iii. 431 (of a snake) ^/V 
piseibus atram improbus ingluviem . . . expleL 

858. sioois b explained by ix. 62 siccae sanguine fauces ^ * unslaked 
with blood.* 

860. oava,' enfolding,' lit. 'hollow.* 

868. laorlmUi aeqiuur« la1>orea, 'make his tears keep pace with our 
sufferings ' (Con.). Uterimis abl. of instrument. 

867. quondam, ' at times ; ' cp. vii. 378 ceu quondam torio voliians sub 
verbere turbo ; Cic Div. i. 43. 98 aun saepe lapidum, sanguinis nonnun- 
quant, terrae interdum, quondam etiam lactis imber defluxit, Cp. the 
use oi olim in G. iv. 421 deprcnsis olim statio tutissima nautis. 

860. pavor et, an archaism, tlic of the noni. having been originally 
long. See on i. 65T. plnzlma mortis imaffo, ' many a vision of death.* 
Tac. Hist iii. 28 applies the expression somewhat differently (to the 
appearance of a battle-field), varia pereuntium forma ct omni imagine 
mortium, 

378. Vam here introduces a question : so G. iv. 445 nam quis /<*, 
iuveftum cotifidentissime, nostras iussit attire domes ? Cp. the use of yap 
in Greek, e.g. 11. i, 123 uStt yap roi bwaowri yipas fuydOvfiw *Axaioi ; 

874. rapiont fenintqiio, ' plimdcr and pilln{;c/ Greek ipipttv teal 
aytiy, 

877. Mnait delapsns, a Gmccbm, the nom. of the (Kirticip. being 
regularly used in Greek after verbs of feeling, saying, thinking etc. Cp. 
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Hor. F.pp. i. 7. aa Vir bonus et sapiens dignis ait tsseparatus^ Od. iii. a; 
Uxor invicti lovis esse tiescis, CatuU. iv. a Phase/us . . . ai/fuisse navium 
celerrimus, 

878. p«d«m onm voo*, ^ checked his foot and tongue ; * cp. 1. 688 caeh 
pal$nas cum voce ieUttdit, 

870-881. < As one who unawares in some rough thicket has crashed a 
snake with heavy tread (hnmi niteiui), and in sadden fright shrinks back 
as it rears its angry crest and pnfls its dark neck.' ooUa, ace of part. 

888. olxoumAmdlmur, middle, like induitur 1. 393 below, conduniur 
1. 401. 

886. aiylrati ' smiles npon ; ' a metaphor from a fiivouring wind. 

888. d«ztxai cp. stse tulit olrvia t 314. The adj., instead of agreeing 
with the object, is attracted into the case of the subject 

889. liuiigiiiA, ' accoutrements,' ' armour.' 

890. in hosto, ' in the case of a foe;' see below 1. 541 talis in hcste 
fuit Friamo, 'What matters (lit. 'who would ask?') fraud or open fight 
in dealing with a foe? ' 

892. liudgno is here probably used in a slightly different sense from 
insignia just above; and refers to a 'device' or 'cognizance* upon the 
shield — ' the fairly blazoned shield.' 

804. ipM Dynuui, ' Dymas too.' 

800. hftud Bumine nostro seems to explain immixti D«ii*ia, ' under 
auspices not our own' (without our proper numen to protect us). The 
gods of Troy had forsaken them, and their temporary success was owing to 
their disguise as Greeks. 

808. Oxoo, poetical dative of the recipient, instead of the usual preposi- 
tion. 

402. 'Alas! men may not trust in gods against their will I* i. e. the 
numina of the Greeks, to whom they trasted in assuming Greek arms, 
were not likely to favour them long, and so their success was short-lived. 

407. ip^oUm, ' sight,* a rare sense. 

408. porituros, nom. by attraction, like dextra in 1. 388 above. 
400. dMUiUi armis, < with closed ranks.* 

411. obmimOr, for the long ti see on i. 651. 

418. ^mltu, etc., ' with a groan of rage at the maiden's rescue.* 

416. 'As ofttimes the winds encounter face to face when a hurricane 
bursts forth.' adv«rsi with conflifnnt. mpto, like mare proruptum 
i. 346. quondam, ' at times ; ' sec on I. 367 above. 

417. laetns (i. 275), 'Eurus in the pride of his Orient steeds;* cp. Hor. 
Od. iv. 4. 44 Ettrus per Sictdas equilavit wtdas, Eur. Phoen. log ittpip- 
ptireM' {nip dicapwiarMf vtZiuf Igiirf Alfas Zt<pvpov wvoait Iwct^orrof. 

421. tota nrbe, ' over all the city ; ' abl. of extension, common with the 
adj. fotus, e. g. Caes. B. G. vii. 38 nuntios tota civitate Aeduorum dimittit, 

422. menUta, 'lying/ 'deceptive.' Othen take it passively, 'feigned,' 
' counterfeit* For the use of deponent participles in a passive sense cp. i. 
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31a eotnitaius, iii. 143 rtmensus. But in thii case the weapons were really 
Greek, and so not ' counterfeited.* 

4S8. or»y etc, 'mark the accents of a strange voice' — ^lit. 'mark the 
lips discordant in soond from their own.' 

424. Zlio«t, lit. 'one may go' (Jre Itcef), hence as adv. 'forthwith/ 
' instantly.* 

420. nniui Ktrciigthais the snjicrl., ' most Just of nil Troy's sons, most 
jealous of the righL' Cp. vii. 536, and the similar Greek idiom olr69 iari 
vK&rrflM' cff irilp r&v fAtyUrreay atrtot Katcw Dem. de Cor. 275. 16; tw Mp* 
tUiv Spunw 'Apytltay Soph. Aj. 1340. 

428. alitor, i. e. they dealt with him as though he had been unjust. 
' Heaven's will was otherwise.* 

481-484. ' Ye ashes of Ilium, ye funeral flames of my kin, bear witness 
that in your last hour I shunned not any weapons or encounters of Grecian 
warriors; and had it been my fate to fall, my hand had earned it.' 
Ifcimna eztrmnA, the flames of Troy were the funeral flames of Aeneas* 
countrymen. Tio«s Daaanm, 'encounters with the Greeks,' a rather 
harsh expression, maau, i. e. by hb bravery in battle : he had avoided no 
danger. 

487. oUuaoM, ' by the shoutbg.' It is better to take vooaU as a finite 
verb, than as a participle dependent on DivelllmiLr. 

488-441. The construction is a loose one. Afler the clause oeu — iirb* 
the accusative pugnam is resumed by the addition of sio Majrteni 
iBdomltom, etc. oen — forent, 'as though nil else were still,' lit. 'as 
though the other conflicts were nowhere going on.' acta testndine, 
' with the advancing penthouse of shields.' 

448, 444. gradibiui, the 'rungs' of the scaling ladders. 'They climb 
from step to step.' proteoti, proleptic, ' for protection.' 

446, 446. teota 4oinomm onlmina, ' the covered roofs of the houses,' 
an artificial way of saying ' the roofs which cover the houses.* nltima, rd 
hxaera, 'the last extremity.' 

448. alta, the MSS. vary between t7/a and al/a, and the latter may have 
been luggestetl by i. ^i 39 scaenis decora alia futuns. But the imitation in 
Stat. Thcb. v. 424 ma^mrtim decora alia palrum mthcr supports the 
reading o/Zo. 

440. iBUM is virtually adverbial, 'below,' as distinct from what was 
going on on the roof. 

451. animi, ' my spirits : * ' I took fresh heart.' •ncourxere depends on 
the notion of ' desire ' implied in animi, 

468-466. An account of a secret postcm-gatc, described in four different 
ways, after Virgil's manner. *A door there was with hidden cntnincc, a 
thoroughfare Iwixt Priam's courts, a secret postern-gate.' Sec above on 
i. 174-6. postes relictl a tergo, lit. 'a secluded door in the rear.' 

467. sooexos, i. e. Priam and Ilccuba, her husband's parents. 

460. in praeoipiti, i. e. at the edge of the buildings, lit. ' on the steep 
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place/ 'A tower stood on the edge, rising toward the sky with lofly 
roof/ 

463. ferro, 'crowbars/ snmrna, virtnally adverbial, as imas 1. 449; 
' where the flour a1k)vo showcil wcakcncti joints/ 

406. The change of tense to impnllmiui (perf. of instantaneous action), 
and the rhythm of this line express the sudden downfall of the tower, 
mliuuii trahlt, ' comes crashing down ; ' so ruinam dedit 1. 310. 

400. tells et luce aSii», hendiadys, ' with the flash of brazen weapons.* 
471-^75. 'As darts some snake into the light — a snake full fed on 

noxious herbs, whose swollen form lay hid beneath the earth through 
winter's cold ; bright with new youth, its old weeds cast, it lifts its breast 
and rolls its slimy length uprising to the sun, and flashes in its mouth its 
three-forked tongue/ Cp. G. iii. 435-439. in liio«m belongs gram- 
matically to oofliTolvit, but is placed first to indicate the main point of the 
simile (cp. i. 148 ac veluH magno inpopulo^ vi. 707 (U velut %npraHs\ thus 
obviating the necessity for a verb until 1. 474. mala irraiaina pastas, 
Homer's 0*0poneun Ktucd, <f>dpfjuiKa II. xxii. 94. The serpent was supposed to 
acquire its venom from the food it ate on reviving in the spring, tmnidiim 
l)erhai)8 suggests the poison brewing during hibernation: but it is a common 
epithet of snakes. ezuYiis, the 'cast-off skin' or 'slough:' cp. Shelley, 
* Hellas' flk///i.: 

'The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn.' 
linffuis, abl. of instrument ; ore, poetical abl. of place. 

480-482. limina, of the whole door-way. fenestrain, ' opening : ' cp. 

Juv. i. 104 mol/es in aure fenestrae (holes for ear-rings) ; Caes. B. Civ. ii. 9 

fenestrae ad tormenta mitUnda (loopholes). Note the presents p«xnuiipit 

and ▼•mt of the continuous process, contrasted with oavavit and 4«dit of 

the single completed act. 

486. armatos, i. e. ' the guards ' of the palace, L 449 above. 

487, 488. misMtnr, of confusion, as in i. 125, 'is a tumultuous scene 
of weeping and piteous uproar.' oavaa suggests sound echoing through a 
hollow space ; see above 1. 53 insonture cav<u . . . cauemae. To suppose 
that the cavaedium of a Roman house is intended, would be to tie the lan- 
guage of poetical description too closely to matters of fact, anraa, 'the 
golden stars,' i. e. the glorious world above, contrasted with the scene of 
misery and cunfustoii l>clow (Sidg.). 

401. vi patrla, 'with nil his father's miglit,* his father being Achilles. 

402. snflisrra, to ' endure,' and so to * resist' or ' check ' him. 

404. lit via vi, ' might wins a way.' Alliteration is used to express 
force or pathos; cp. vi. 833 neu patriae vaKdas in viscera vertiU vires, 
nunpnnt aditns, cogn. ace., ' they force an entrance.* 

60^ oentum nnms, 'her hundred daughters,' i.e. her fifty daughters 
and fifty daughters-in-law. 

608, 604. sp^ tanta seenui better than the other reading spes ampla^ 
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though this Utter is also well attested, barbarloo « Phrygio, Asiaiicc, 
according to the associations of Greek and Roman writers. So in the 
passage of Ennius, which Virgil is obviously following, Andromache says of 
Trojan forces, adstantt ope barbarica^ as Aeneas here calls Trojan gold 
harbariatm, Cp. Eur. Orest. 1507, where a Trojan captive says, vpocicvyw 

508. medium in pen«trallbiui| a variety for the usual mediis, 
611. oiagiinr, middle, governing the ace. fermm, ' girds on his sword.' 
512. Virgil has in mind the atrium of a Roman house, with its open 
space in the centre. The altar of Z€^Y tpxnos is represented as being in the 
middle of the airium^ instead of standing at the entrance, according to 
Greek fashion. 
516. pnMoipites, ' driven from the sky by a black squall.* 
618, 619. Zpsnm, i. e. even the old man. mens dira, ' wild thought,' 
' infatuation.' 

621. d«feiUK>ribiui istis, ' protections like those you wear ' (Con.), i. e. 
military weapons, non, sc. egeret : not even Hector, says Hecuba, could 
save us now by force of arms ; our only hope is in the sanctuary. A wrong 
interpretation of deftnsoribus istis^ * defenders such as you,' has obtained 
currency in the proverbial application of this line (apart from its context) 
to doubtful or undesirable allies. 
520. Pjxrhi, subjective gen., 'death at Pyrrhus' hands.' 

629. infesto wlnere, ' in act to strike,' with blow, as it were, ready 
levelled against him, as in the common phrase itifesta hasta. 

630. l*m iamqn*, * is all but grasping : ' cp. xii. 940 iam iamqtu 
JleHere coeperat^ * was almost bending.' premlt hosta, ' is close on him 

with his spear.' 

681. •▼Miit, from the corridors to the open atrium, 

688, 584. media in morte, ' in the very grasp of death ; ' cp. Cic. Verr. 
V. 6. I J ex media morte tripere, peperoit, see on i. 257. 

585,586. AX^ituligftantis, introducing prayers or imprecations; cp.CatulI. 
iii. 13 At vohis male sit» pietas, 'justice,* 'sense of ri{;ht:' usually of 
dutiful feeling to a su]>crior ; here and v. 688 of the reciprocal feeling of goils 
to men. He s|XAks as if the gods were in duty bound to avenge such cruelty. 

589. fecisti with infin.^' cause to' is poetical; cp. Lucr. iii. loi quod 
ftuiat uos Vlvere cum seiuu. foedasti, etc., 'hast defiled a father's eyes 
with the sight of death.* 

540, 641. mentirls, because one so cruel could not be sprung from an 
heroic father, in hoste, see on 1. 390 above, iura, etc. ' He reverenced 
(lit. blushed at) a suppliant's rights, a sup])Uant*s trust.' 

548. reddidit, 'gave up,' i. e. as its due to the tomb. 

544. sine iota, ' without woimding,' ' harmlessly.' 

540. neqniqnam, as only piercing the leather covering of the shield. 

547. Beferes, almost — imperative, cp. ix. 74a hie etiam inventum 
Priatnc narradis Achillefn, 
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664, 666. Some place the pause after PxlMni, taking flbtomm with 
sort« : but Ti^iumi rvyai were almost proverbial, as in Arist £th. Nic 
i. 10. 14. In any case FriAini fktomm is more forcible, tulit, ' befell.' 

666, 667. popnllfl terrisquo either abl. with ■uperbum, ' once lord 
of Asia, glorious with so many nations and kingdoms ; ' or dat, ' once over 
many a people and land the haughty lord of Asia.' 

600, 501. snUit, sc. mentem. aeqiUMTom, 'an old man like him.* 

608. domfUi, a metrical license sometimes taken in the case of syllables 
on which the stress falls : cp. i. 478 versa puhns inscribitur hasta, 

604. oopia, sc. milihtm, 

667-688. These lines are absent from the best MSS. Other objections 
taken to them are (i) the inconsistency with the account of Helen in vi. 515 
sqq. ; (a) the number of harsh or unusual expressions (e.g. sceUratas poePtas, 
ultricis flanimae) ; (3) that Virgil would not make his hero think of 
killing a defenceless woman. But (i) and (a) tell as much the other way ; 
for an imitator would be careful to avoid inconsistency in matter and style : 
and (3) is on idea of later times. The passage, as a whole, is Virgilian in 
spirit and style; the transition without it would be very abrupt; and the 
speech of Venus which follows (11. 51^-601) seems to presuppose it. 
According to Servius it was written by Virgil, but struck out by Varius and 
Tucca, whom Augustus deputed to edit the Aeneid. 

667, 608. Zamque wAmo, a common Virgilian phrase, ' so now,' adeo 
being merely a particle of emphasis, lup^r . . . eram, tmesis, as Aen. vii. 
559 ^* ^^ super fortuna laborum est, servantain, ' abiding in.' 

672, 673. Daaaum, subjective gen. 'punishment inflicted by the Greeks,' 
like Pyrrhi caede 1. 536 above. Brinys, cp. Aesch. Ag. 749 vv^u^kKwrroi 
'Epivvs (of Helen). 

574. invlaa Mdeliat, 'sat crouching like a hated thing* (Con.). 

670. nloijMsl, infin. depending on the notion oi fierce desire contained in 
ira. sooleratas poena*, 'punishment for crime;' a rather strained ex- 
pression. 

677, 678. Myoonae and Sparta, as in i. 650, seem to be confused ; or 
rather, used loosely to designate Greece. Tyndareus, Helen's father, was 
king of Sparta till he resigned it to Menelaus. ibit reglna, * shall march 
in triumph as a queen.' 

. 679,680. ooninffium, i.e. coniugem^ cp. xi. 370 coniugium optaium, 
j}9Xt9U=/kircfiU'Sy cp. soi'crfis I. 457 ^^ father and mothcr-iii-law. nates: 
whctlicr Helen had only one child (as Honi. Od. iv. la) or niurc, or wliclhcr 
both her {Mirents were at this moment alive, is immaterial to the general 
meaning of the passage — 'is she to see her home and kindred again?* 
comitata, passive, a poetical usage, miniatrls, abl. of instrument. 

681, 582. ocoiderit, ' shall Priam have fallen ' etc . . . 'only that Helen 
may return?' <Is it for this that Priam fell?' audarlt, 'reeked with 
blood,' imitated from Ennius Hect. Lustr., ferra stidai sanguine. 

683, 684. The sentiment of Aeneas is like that of Arrunsi xi. 790 sqq. — 
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' To kill a woman brings no honour ; but neither does it bring discredit if 
she deserve death.' That it is mean and cowardly to kill a woman at all is 
a feeling of a later age than VirgiVs. feminea in poena, 'in taking 
vengeance * on a woman : ' for the use of the adj. cp. xi. 68 virgineo 
poUice, 

686-687. nefaa/the abomumtion;* so of a monstrous thing, Eumenides 
Slygiunique m/as Lucnn. vi. 695. mer«ntia, objective genitive with 
po«naji»' vengeance on a guilty woman.* Con. takes merentis as ace. 
plnr., explaining on analogy of sceleratas poenas : but this attributes to 
Virgil the use of a very harsh expression unnecessarily. For lAiida1>or 
with infinitive {quod exstifuci or qui exstinxtrim being the more usual con- 
itmction), cp. Pers. i. 86 doctas pomisst figtircu Laudatur, ezplMNio with 
gen. as implentur veteris Bacchi i. 215. ultriois flamma*, 'the fire of 
vengeance.* 

691| 692. oonftMM d«am, 'her godliead manifest/ a concise and 
powerful variation for the ordinary coufessa se deam esse, quails %% quanta^ 
' with the mien and stature that are seen in heaven.' 

696. ' Why so mad ? whither has fled your love for me ? ' Aeneas owed 
it to his mother to protect the family of which she formed a part 

697. map^Twt ^supersi/, as often in Virgil. 
598. oninas, prob. to be taken with qnos. 

699, 600. ni raaiatat, etc. The primary conditional is used for 
poetical vividness, instead of the ordinary resisierei . . . tulisset^ and 
implies that tlie object is still to be realised. ' Were not my care to stand 
in the way, the flames had seized them, etc.* hanaerit, lit. 'dmin the 
blood of* and so 'devour,* 'destroy.' 

001-003. 'It is not, as you think (tibi), LAConian Helen's hated 
beauty, nor guilty Paris, 'tis Heaven's stem will — yes Heaven's — that o'er- 
tnms this realm.' Paris and Helen are but instruments of divine vengeance. 
enlpatns, whom you and others blame. 

004 sqq. The passage is suggested by Hom. II. v. 127, where Pallas 
removes the mist from Diomede's eyes, so that he may see the gods 
fighting. But the grandeur and imprcssivcncss of the description is Virgil's 
own. 

006, 000. nmida, etc., ' spreads its dank pall around.' in n« qua, 
etc, i. e. obey your mother, who thus shows you that it is in vain to oppose 
the will of Heaven. The command is given 1. 619. 

010. The idea is from Hom. II. xii. 37, where Poseidon, the sea-god, 
destroys the sea-rampart of the Greeks. 

012, 013. Soaaaa, plnr. as in Homer, :S«ai^i wvXimai. Dr. Scbliemann 
claims to have discovered traces of a double gate, one inside the other at a 
distance of a few feet, and so to account for the plural. The Scaean gate 
led to the shore and the Grecian camp, prima, ' in the van.' 

010. nimlM, etc ' in the glare of her storm-cloud, and Gorgon grim.' 
nimlM, referring to the aegis, or shield of Zeus, which Pallas often wore. 
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and which, when shaken, emitted stonn and lightning; hence the wonl 
•fltalff«iui. The variant limbo^ mentioned by Servius, and^-'the border* of 
Pallas* robe, is much inferior. Oorffone, the head of Medusa, which was 
in the centre of liic aegis, saara, abl. with Gorgotu, 

617. ■•onndaji, 'victorious,* lit. 'favourable:* see on i. 156. 

619. Bripe, 'snatch hasty flight ;* see on 1. 418. 

622. fltolMi, ' forms ' or ' shapes.* The expression, slightly misunder- 
stood, probably suggested to Milton the ' dreadful faces * at the gates of 
Paradise. The effect of the hemistich in the next line, as Con. remarks, is 
wonderfully grand, and it is difficult to see how the line could have been 
improved by completion. 

626. ir«ptiinia, having been built by a god, its fall was all the more 
striking. 

626-681. Thb simile may have been suggested by that in Horn. H. iv. 
48a sqq., of a falling warrior compared to a poplar cut down : but the 
details are Virgil's own, and well illustrate his originality and descriptive 
power. Ilia usque minatur, etc.| * it still keeps nodding to its fall, and, 
trembling in every leaf, bows its shaking crest, till, yielding at length to the 
blows, it gives a last loud groan, and uprooted falb crashing on the heights.* 
oong'emult, perf. of instantaneous action, avulaa, i. e. by ropes from its 
base : or perhaps with luffiii, ' from the heights.* 

688. •zp«dior, ' reflexive,* ' I nudce my way ; ' cp. Ilor. Od. iv. 4. 75 el 
curae sagaces expediunt per acuta belli, 

687. ezoisa, Con. approves the conjecture exscissa, because exscimUre 
urhem, etc., occurs frequently in Virgil, while excidcre is never used by him 
in this sense except here and in xii. 762. 

688-640. Tos o, etc. 'Ye, whose blood is untainted by age, whose 
powers are firm in their native strength — 'tis for you to think of flight.' 
aeTi, poetical gen. of respect or defining gen. ; so aetfi maiurus v. 73. 

642. SatUi una, etc., a compressed phrase instead of the ordinary satis 
superque est quod vidimus, etc. 

643. ezoidla, see note to i. 32. The allusion is to the destruction of 
Troy by Hercules in the reign of Laomedon. 

644. ' O bid my body thus, e*en thus, laid out a last farewell and go.* 
The expressions podtum (regularly used of laying out the dead for burial), 
aUkU (referring to the cry o(vale, vale, uttered over the dead), and corpus 
are all significant : Ancliises says that he is as good as dcml. 

046. manu, i. e. * in battle,* see above 1. 434. Andiiscs, weary of life, 
will throw himself on the enemy, who will pity him and put him out of his 
misery, if only for the sake of spoil, raoilis, 'easily borne,* of little 
moment. The carelessness about burial is an unusual sentiment for 
ancient times, and denotes the utter despair of the old man. 

647, 648. annos demoror, ' keep my years waiting,' i. e. ' linger on my 
life; * cp. iii. 481 surgentes demmror Austros, 

651-663. eAuri, ' bathed in tears^* lit. 'poured out in tears/ a variation 
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for the ordinary effusi in l(uritnas. The clause ne ▼•llet depends on the 
idea of entreaty contained in efE^sl laoximis. &to luventi inouanbere, 
' to add fresh weight to the load of fate.* 

054. ino«ptoqne, etc 'Will not be moved from his purpose or his 
home* (Con.); an artificial form of expression. Cp. Tac. Ann. iii. 44 
fieqiie loco mqtu vuUn ftnitato, 

058. taatiuii nefkui, ' so vile a thought.* 

000» 061. sedet hoo anlmo, 'this is your fixed desire.* Cp. v. 418 
idqutpio tedet Aeruae, Istl leto, ' the death yon wish.* 

068. ' Who slays the son before his father's eyes, who slays the father at 
the altar.* The present tense is used because the single act is regarded as a 
permanent characteristic, p&tris, pStrem, cp. I^ucr. i v. 1222 quae pdiribtts 
pdtrtSf ib. 1259 Itquidis et ttquida\ Hor. Od. i. 32. 11 et Lycum nlgris 
ocnlis nJtgroque, Such contrasts of quantity seem to have pleased the ear 
— so Homer's ^A/wt "A/wt /3f>oToXoi7^ (II. v. 31). 

064. ' Was it for this that thou rescuest me from fire and sword t * Lit 
'Was this thy deliverance of me/ qnod exlpis being subject, hoe, predicate. 
On the present eripU, see on 1. 275 above. 

000, 070. Bliiite, etc., ' let me return and renew the fight : never shall 
we all die unavenged to day/ i. e. I at any rate will die hard. 

075. in omnia, sc. discrimina, 

080. sntiltiini. The reading subito has the best MS. authority, but can 
hardly be right, as subito and dictu mirabiU are not co-ordinate expressions, 
and could not be coupled by que, 

083. ap«z, ' a cone of flame : ' so Ov. Fast. vi. 635 inque comajlammeus 
arsii apex, Met. x. %*i^ flamma tcr accema «/, apiccmque per dera duxit. 
It is also suggested that the word means (i) Ascauius* licad, (2) a Phrygian 
cap: but neither of these interpretations is probable, mollea oomas, 
' waving locks.' 

000. hoe tantnm, ''tis my one prayer.' Some editors connect hoo 
teatnm as cogn. ace. with aspioe, 'look on us this once.' Statins and 
Clandian (quoted by Con.) seem to have understood the words as here 
punctuated. 

002-004. snbitoqne, instead of the ordinary temporal clause aim 
S1M0, is a simple form of construction occasionally used by Virgil for the 
sake of variety, intonnit laeviun, a good omen in Roman augury. 
Biiilta ouan Inea with fiuMm dnoona, ' a meteor shot down from heaven 
through the darkness with a train of dazzling light.' 

007. Blffiuuiteinqna Tias, ' marking its track ' along the sky ; not the 
path Aeneas is to take. It is coupled with olaram, not (as Con.) with 
lalMnteiii. ■nlotui, as if the trail of the star ploughed up the heavens. 
'Its track makes a line of gleaming light.' 

000. ad auras, ' towards the sky,* i. e. he rises from the ground. 

708. ▼••troqne, etc. ' Troy is in your keeping,' Troy standing for the 
Trojans. 
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706. a«stiui, ace. pi. ' the surging flames.* 

707. impon^M, imperat. pass, in middle sense, ' place thyself; ' so velare 
iii. 405. 

711. lonir*, the different members of the party are to go separately, in 
order to make escape easier. 

718, 714« effrMNiis, dat. ethicns. d«««rta«, 'lonely,* it being the 
Roman custom to build the temples of Ceres in unfrequented spots. 

710. 'I may not touch them, till I have washed me in the running 
stream.* The idea of pollution incurred by war and bloodshed is common : 
cp. I Chron. xxiii. 8 < Thou shalt not build a house unto me» because thou 
hast shed much blood upon the earth in my sight/ 

722. Instomor, middle, governing nmexos and ooUa. snp^r, an 
adverb here. ▼•st« ftilTlgu« p«Ue, etc., hendiadys, 'with a robe, a lion's 
tawny hide.* 

725, 726. opftoa looomm, see on i. 4a a. dndnm, ' but now.* 

727. ftdT«no, etc., 'confronting me in dense masses,' lit. 'out of,' the 
masses being the smtrce of the danger. 

781. •▼asimM viam, ' imvcrsed in safety.' evaderc^ e^^li^ and similar 
verbs often take an accus., as if they were transitive. 

785. male with amionm. 'Some power unkind bereft me of my 
wildered mind * (Con.). So malejida 1. as above. 

787. Mffion* ▼iarum, 'direction of our path.* regU, {rectus) 
originally — a ' straight line * or ' direction ; * so Cic. Verr. ii. 5. 68 dc recta 
regiom deflecto ; and adv. i regionet ' in a straight line.* 

788, 780. miaero, sc. mihi (dat. incomm.). &to arapta applies to 
all three alternatives, anbstitlt, arraTlt, raaadlt; the order being y2i/0 
erepta Creusa substititnt^ erravitm viaf etc. Ni » , * an would be the 
ordinary usage, but cp. i. 308 qui tentant, nam inculta vidct, homimsne 
fercufte. The indicative mood in a dependent interrogation is unusual, and 
perhaps may be explained here by r^arding the construction as beginning 
with a direct question — ' Did she ... * etc ? — and then, by the addition of 
Inoartum, assuming the form of an indirect question, but without the usual 
change to subj. mood. 

741. raapazi, ' looked back for.' 

744. fafellit, like the Greek tkoBw ol (nfyt^twofUvrj, < was lost by her 
companions.* 

745. A hyi)ermetric verse ; cp. iv. 558 vocempu coloreviqtu. 
750. Stat, ' I am determined ; * so itdet 1. 660. 

768. ▼•stlffla . . . aaquor, 'I trace and follow my footsteps back.' 

764. lamina, ' with my eye ; * an unusual meaning in sing., but cp. viii. 
153 totum histrabat lutnim corpus, 

766. tnllaact, depends on the notion of starching which is implied 
in the sentence ; ' in case she had.* 

762. Phoanlz, the teacher and friend of Achille% II. ix. 434 iqq. 

778. acta maior. Great stature is attributed to shades and apparitions 
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IIS being supcrnalural ; hardly (as Con. suggests) us being no longer 'cribbed, 
cabined, and confined * by the body. Cp. Ov. Met. ix. 369 ubi mortaUs 
Tiryiiihim exuit arius, Parte sui ftulion viget maiorqtu videri CoepiU 

TI^, 775. BtetSrimt, like tullfrunt Eel. iv. 61. aJIkri, historical infin. 

770. 111«, < the mighty ruler ; ' the demonstrative is often used of Jupiter, 
as a title of reverence, cp. vii. no sic Inppiter ilU monebat ; 558 haud 
Pater ilk veliL 

780. An example of zeugma : obctnuila^ or some such word, must be 
supplied with •zsilia. 

781, 782. Lgrdituif because Etruria, through which the Tiber flows, was 
said traditionally to have been colonised from Lydia. arva virum should be 
taken together, the expression being suggested by the Homeric t^^ Ha^hpSjv, 
agmlaa, of a moving line of waters ; the expression is from Ennius A. 177 
Unifluit agmitujluffteti, 

784. Or«iUNM, objective gen. 

788. denin Cknatriz ; Cybele, a Phrygian goddess, and worshipped on 
Mount Ida. A«tlii«t. ' The speech of Creusa is artfully contrived to ex- 
culpate the hero from all blame for her loss, and to make his second 
marriage with Lavinia seem the performance of a divine command ' (Storr). 
Her prophecy about Italy is apparently forgotten in iii. 7, 154, 17a, etc.; 
an inconsistency which would probably have been remedied had Virgil 
lived to revise the poem. 

702-794. Translated from Ilom. Od. ix. 206-209, where Ulysses tries to 
embrace his mother*s shade. The lines are rci)eatcd vi. 700 foil. 

705. 8I0, i. c. having lost Creusa. 

708. oolleotam exsillo pnbem, ' a host gathered for exile.* 

700. Mkimls, etc., ' ready in heart and fortune.* 

808, 804. opi«, ' of rescue.' cessl, ' I retired,' includes the two notions 
of giving up the struggle, and leaving the spot. 
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Aeneas goes on to tell the story of his seven yeaxi* wanderings (q>. i. 755, 
V. 6a6), suggested, of conrse, by the wanderings of Odysseus hi Od. ix-xii : 
Thrace, Delo8» Crete, the Strophades Islands, Epims, the coasts of South 
Italy, and Sicily being the main stages. As Homer's mythical geography 
had become part of the stock of epic commonplace, a catain similarity qf 
detail in the two accounts would be inevitable : yet the two lines of adven- 
ture only meet in one place, the land of the Cyclops; and there Virgil does 
not repeat Homer*s story, but appropriates it, and makes Aeneas reap the 
fruit of Odysseus* experience. Polydorus was suggested by Euripides* 
Hecuba, and the Harpies by ApoUonius ; but the scene at Delos (11. 73- 
117), the vision of the Penates (11. 147 sqq.), and the meeting with Andro- 
mache (11. 300 s(jq.) seem to be original. 

lliere is every reason to believe that the Third Book was written inde- 
pendently of the others, though whether before or after is uncertain. There 
are several small inconsistencies in points of detail between it and the rest 
of the Aeneid. Thus in ii. 781 Creusa expressly mentions Hesperla to 
Aeneas, but in the commencement of book iii he is represented as quite 
ignorant on the subject. Also in iii. 458 Helenus promises Aeneas that the 
Sybil will inform him of his future destinies in Italy ; but in book vi it is 
Anchises, and not the Sybil, who performs this service. See note to 1. 459 
below. 

1. res Asiae, ' the fortunes of Asia \* wo res Troias viii. 471. 

3. humo, local abl., ' on the ground ; ' ^ofigat humo plantcu Georg. iv. 
115. ftunat, the present tense suggests the continuance of the smoke after 
the overthrow. 

4. divena, ' a distant place of exile and a lonely shore.* For divemts 
»' remote,' cp. xi. 261 dtvenum ad Hius adacti, and Tac. Ann. iv. 46 /are 
tit in diversoi terras trahcrcntur: 

6. snb ipsa defines the exact iwint, 'just under Anlondrus;' i.e. at the 
point where the town lies between Mount Ida and the sea. 

7. inoartl, see on ii. 788. 

9, 10. It is perhaps best to make cnm the apodosis to Viz, though it 
would be possible to make et begin the apodosis, and regard cum t^^ei 
turn, dan fiatls vela, 'spread our sails to destiny,' a bold poetical 
variation for the ordinary dan ventis vela, 

la. Feaatilnui et niagiiia Dls. l*he Penates were the national gods of 
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Troy, and more especially the guardians of the home and hearth. Whether 
they were the sxime as the tnagni di^ or different from them, is uncertain. 

18. Mavortift, sacred to Mars ; Hom. II. xiii. 301. 

15. ' Hospitable of old to Troy, with friendly intercourse * — lit. ' on old 
hospitable resort and allied household gods.* For hospitiiim— 'a place 
of entertainment/ cp. Georg. iii. 34a itqtu fecus lotiga in deserta sine ullis 
JJosfitiis, 

10. dnm todX. The perf. is not common with dum in the sense of ' while 
it was ; * but cp. i. 268 dum res stetit Ilia regtto, 

18. A«n«adMi. There was a place called Aenos at the mouth of the 
Hebrusy with a tomb of Polydorus (Pliny iv. 11. 18) ; but as it is mentioned 
by Homer (II. iT. 520), its foundation can hardly have been attributed to 
Aeneas. Virgil may have confused it with Aeneia in Chalcidice (liv. xL 4), 
which claimed Aeneas as its founder. 

10. DloiuMftc matrl, ' my mother (Venus) Dione's daughter.' diyiSt 
'the other gods; ' cp. £ Zcv re inX 0€ol, 

32, 28. tnxniaiui, of sand, heaped over the unburied body of Polydorus ; 
see Eur. Hecuba, havtilibiui, ' spearrshafts.* Both cornel and myrtle 
were useful for making shafts from, Georg. ii. 448. 

81. lentnm, ' pliant.' 

82. ins«qiior, ' I proceed,* used i>oetically with the inf. oonT«ll«r«. 
pcBitiui t«mptar«, ' search to the utmost.' 

86. ■•onndarent, petitio obliqua afte^ ▼•nerabar, ' I worshipped . . . 
praying them to make the vision propitious and lightai the omen.' 

88. irtnibnaqn*, etc., ' straining with my knees against the sand' — i.e. 
the mound in which the shrub is firmly set. 

42. M«l6rar«, i.e. by disturbing a grave. 

48. ' Trojan I am, no alien by birth ; nor is this blood trickling from a 
lifeless stock.' This is perhaps better than, with Con., to repeat extemus 
with omor, ' it is no alien's blood that is trickling from the stem.' 

44. Savonarola is said to have been determined to abandon a worldly for 
a religious career, by the voice of warning always repeating to him this line. 
(Sellar,' Virgil,' p. 41a.) 

45, 40. hlo . . . t«zit, Micrc was 1 slain and covered with an iron growth 
of spears, that has shot up with sharp javelins.' 

47. Mii^pitl forinidin*, 'with fear and doubt' (whether to go or 
remain). 

50, 51. Aurtim maadarat, {nrt^int/af/t, ib. 6. Threioio reffi, Poly- 
mestor ; Eur. Hec. 7. 

54. res, ' the side of Agamemnon/ cp. xi. 400 ca/i/i catie talia, demens^ 
Danianio rebusque inis. ▼ictrlcla, an example of false analogy, the 
feminine virin'x being treated as on adj., likcy<r/fjr. 

56. Quid, cognate ace., 'to what docst thou not force the hearts of 
men?* 

57. saora, ' accursed ; ' cp. Hor. Kpod. 7. ao AV///f Sacer fupotibtts cmor^ 

L 2 
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Catull. xiv. 13 horribiUm et sacrum liMium, The sense is dcrivctl from 
the old legal formula, by which criminals were called sacri, i.e. 'devoted to 
some god for destruction.* 

61. llnqui, MSS. : linqucrc Donatus on Tcr. And. prol. 16. The 
passive is undoubtedly right, and is introduced for the sake of variety ; 
cp. V. 775 agna$n Caedere dtinde tubet sohnque ex orditu fumm. 
Iiospitiuiii, see on 1. 15 above, dure olMNiibns Anstros, a poetical 
variety for dan vela Atutris^ 

62. inatanruniiB, / we celebrate.* The word need not imply /m^ rites. 
lng«ns, etc., 'earth is piled up high upon his mound.* 

68. axa«. Two altars (inscribed Dis Manibus) seem to have been the 
usual number; cp. 1. 305 etgemituUf catisam iacrt'mis, sacrauerat aras, 

65. d« more. Gossrau on 1. 369 below points out that Virgil constantly 
uses this or similar expressions {ex tttore, more, in moretn, orditu, rite) 
in describing sacred rites, lyith the intention probably of conunending to 
his countrymen, on the ground of antiquity, the rites and practices of the 
old Roman religion, the restoration of which was part of the policy of 
Augustus. d« more thus virtually •» Roma$w ntore, 

67i 68. sa^nri, 'sacrificial.* animamque, etc., 'we lay the spirit in its 
tomb, and invoke it with the last loud cry ; * i.e. the farewell cry oivale at the 
funeral ceremony. Virgil here reflects the Koman idea that the souls of the 
departed were shut up in the tomb, cp. Ov. Fast. v. 451 Hofnulus ut 
tumulo fraiemas condidit umbras : while in Aen. vi he adopts the Greek 
idea, that they went to Hades. 

69,70. plaoata . . . t»xX^placant\ so vasta dare ix. 323, defetisttm 
dabo xii. 437. See on i. 62. lenis orepltans, ' gently rustling.* 

74. An imitation of Greek rhythm, cp. Eel. ii. 24 Amphion Dircaeus in 
Actaeo Aracintho ; Aen. vii. 631 Ardea Crustumoriqtu et turrigerae 
Antemnae, The island is Dclos, in which Latona was slieltcred, and gave 
birth to Apollo and Diana. 

75, 76. Arqniteiiens, MSS. Macrobius (Sat. vi. 5) testifies to Arcitt' 
ftens, which most editors adopt ; but though arquus {anus) is not found in 
Virgil, the archaic form might have remained in the title of a god. pins, 
' grateful * to his birthplace, and to the island which sheltered his mother. 
r«ylnzit • Myoono, ' fastened to ; * cp. religare ab vii. 106. The Latin 
and English idioms look at the act from diflferent points : so a dextra^ 
' on the right.* Myconos is called humilis by Ovid, Met. vii. 463, and is 
not really loAy; whence some have read Gyaro celsa Myconoque, But 
Virgil had probably no |)ersonal knowledge of these islands. 

82, 83. affnovit. Some MSS. give agptoscit, but the perf. may denote 
instantaneous action, hospitio, abl., ' in hospitality.' 

85. propriam, ' lasting,' cp. Eel. vii. 31 si proprium hoc fuerit. 
Vhymbrade, of Thymbra in the Troad, where was a shrine of Apollo. 

86, 87. ^vwokM, 'a posterity.' altera Troiae Perffama, 'Troy*s 
second citadel.* rellqulaji Daaanm, ' left by the Danaans.* 
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88. Qnem Mqnimnr, ' whom are we lo follow 7 ' Vivid use of the indie, 
for the deliberative subj. See above 1. 323. 

01. The qiM is lengthened in imitation of Homer, e.g. Ad/iwov re KAvri^y 
Tf if.rA. ; cp. xii. 363 Chhreaqm Sybarimque, 

92. oortliia, the sacred cauldron resting on a tripod. 

05. ub«r« l»eto, ' in its fruitful bosom.* 

102. ▼et«mm . . . vlrorum, ' |>oiu1cring on the traditions of the men 
of old.' 

106. hatiltaiit,' men dwell in.* 

107-109. maximiui pat«r, ' our first ancestor; ' cp. the use of maiores. 
opteTlt, 'chose/ cp. i. 425 optare hcum tecto, 

111-118. Mat«r, ' the Mother (of the gods) that dwellcth on Cybele*— 
i.e. the Phrygian goddess Cybele, who was called after the mountain Cybele 
in Phrygia. Virgil derives the Phrygian worship of Cybele from Crete. 
OoYjImatlA aera, 'the cymbals of the Corybantes,' the worshippers of 
Cybele. Miio fida, etc., ' hence the rites wrapt in faithful silence ' — i.e. the 
mysteries of Cybele. 

118. m«ritos, etc, ' offered due sacrifices on the altars.' 

120. pcondem, ' a lamb.* 

122, 123. ZdomenSa (*I5o/«c»n7a), Gk. ace. of ' Idomeneus.' d«s«rta, 
' deserted,* not as above 1. 4. hoste, etc., ' no enemy is therein, the home 
abandoned is ready to our hand.' Virgil speaks as if not only Idomeneus, 
but the Cretans also, had gone. 

124. p«laffo, local abl., ' across the sea.* 

125. baeohatamqne ingis Vazum, 'the hills of Naxos where the 
bacchantes roam/ lit. ' Naxos revelled over on its mountains.* ingls, local 
abl. For the passive use of bacchari cp. Georg. ii. 487 virginibus bcuchata 
Lacaettis Taygeia^ and see also on Aen. ii. 422. 

127. ct ox«brls, etc., ' the seas that foam round many an isle.* conoita, 
MSS. and Servius, who says, naiurale tst, ui cofuiiatiora sint maria vici- 
nitate terrarum : Con. prefers consita {coftsero), 'thickly set* or * studded 
with islands,* thinking that the Sporcuits are meant, as distinct from the 
Cyclades already mentioned. But Cyclades probably represents the Aegean 
islands generally. 

129. p«taiiiiui, petitio obliqua after hortantur. 

131. €hu«tii]ii, the ancient priests of Jupiter in Crete. 

184. t«otia, instrumental abl. — ' rear a high-roofed citadel ; ' lit. ' rear 
with roofs ; * cp. ii. 185 attolUre molem Roboribus f exit's. 

135, 186. fere refers to the next two clauses as well as that in which it 
stands. 'Now all was well nigh done — our ships drawn up, our men 
engaged in marriage and tilling the new lands.* conablls, see on 

187-189. ' I was making Liws and assigning homes ; when suddenly the 
expanse of heaven was b1ighte<l, and there fell on human limbs a wasting 
sickness, on trees and crof^s a piteous blight — a very year of death.* tabida 
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naturally goes more closely with membxls, mlMraada with arborllms, 
etc. Inra dabam, see on i. 293. oormpto, abl. abs. 

140, 141. Unqii«bant» cp. v. 517 vilamqiu rcliquU in astris^ Iloin. 
Hymn. ApoU. 361 AciVc l\ Ovft6v. The converse image is more fre<iuent — 
klw€ 8* 6<rrta $v/i6s. •surer*, historic infin. sterllra, proleptic, ' parched 
the fields into Ixirrenness.' 

144, 145. ▼•nlAin here — 'a gracious answer,* fsrat being petitio 
obliqua, — ' pray him of his grace to tell what end he grants to our weary 
state.' 

148. •ftgi«s, ' the statues.' 

152. iiuMrtMi, 'windows in the wall.* The line is from Lucr. ii. 114 
iftserti fwuiunt radii per opaca domoriim, the epithet imertas being trans- 
ferred from the light entering the room to the windows let into the wall. - 

155. oanlt, 'utters,' see on ii. 123. lUtro, 'unsought,* see on iL 145. 
tiia ad Umlna is difficult, as the Penates were already in Aeneas* house. 
The idea seems to be that the actual Penates were separate from the mere 
images, and dwelt far away, like other gods. 

150. urbi, Lavinium. Tu moenia, etc., ' make ready a great city for 
great gods like us.' 

162. Gr0ta«, locative, 'at Crete.* On the directions now given (as 
though for the first time) to seek Italy, see ii. 788. Lines 163-166 are 
repeated from i. 530-533- 

167, 168. Dardaniui and Zaaina, according to legend, were brothers ; 
Dordanus becoming ruler of the Troad, lasius of Samothrace. 'Virgil 
usually speaks of Dardanus as the founder of the Trojan race, and the soo 
of 2^us (see Aen. vii. 308). Here however he seems to follow a different 
story, and to make losius the father of Dardanus, and ancestor of the 
Trojans. 

170. Ctorythnm, i. e. Cortona in Etruria, founded by Corythus, whose 
wife Electra, according to one story, was the mother of Dardanus by Zeus, 
requirat, petitio obliqna after diota— ' commands.* 

173, 174. ' Nor was it all a dream, but methought I saw before me their 
very look, their hair with fillets crowned, and their features face to face.' 
Viigil is apparently thinking of Hom. Od. xix. 547 oitK Svap, d\X* inrap 
h<r$\6v, illnd, the whole state or circumstances just described. 

178. intomarata, 'of pure (unmixed) wine.* honor*, 'offering/ as 
above I. 118. 

180, 181. prolam ambiguam, ' double pedigree,* i. e. from Teucer of 
Crete (11. 105 sqq.), or Dardanus of Italy ; the command antiquam exquircre 
matrem (I. 96), which was thus ambiguous, having been wrongly (novo 
•rrora) referred to Crete. Mqna novo, etc., ' and owns his new mistake 
about the old countries.* noTo, ' recent, modem,* is inserted in antithesis to 
vetenun — a rather artificial contrast For similar instances of merely \'erbal 
antitheses cp. Ilor. A. P. 465 ardentein frigidus Aeinatn Insiluit^ Soph. 
O. T. I ''A riiera, Kibfwv rov irdXoi via rpo^. 
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182, 188. mieroit*, 'long vexed/ see on i. 431. oan«bat, ' foretold.* 

184. r«p«to (sc fn€fnoria)t ' I remember that she used to predict.' 

187. 'But who could have believed (lit. *was then to believe*) that 
Trojans would reach He8peria*s shores t ' or«der«t, mo^eret, delib. conj. 
applying to the past Cp. Eel. iii. 21 tunt redderet ilk Quern nua, etc., 
* should he not have handed over?* (lit. ' was he not to hand over? *). 

lOL onrrlmiui aaqnor, poetical ace. of extent with verb of motion ; 
cp. i 524 Maria omnia vecii, 

104, 195. * Then over my head stood a murky cloud, laden with night 
and storm ; and darkness ruffled the crests of the waves.' inhormit unda 
toiMbrlfl, a picturesque expression, the darkness itself being said to cause 
the roughness of the water, though both were due to the storm, tonebria 
instrum. abl. 

108, 100. noz nmid», ' the darkness of the stona^siiefudrai ex imbre 
ortae. liMr«iiiliuuit, act. used intransitively, cp. i. 104 turn prora avertiL 

203. 'Full three days dim with blinding mist.* ad«o with numerals 
serves as a strengthening particle ; cp. vii. 629 quinqueadeo, ino«rtos, cp. 
vi. 270 inceria luna, 

206. ap«rir« (se from 1. 205), ' heave in sight ; ' see below 1. 275 aperitur 
Apollo ; and (for the converse idea) 1. 291 Phaeacum abscondimus aras, 

207, 208. remis insnrglmiiB, ' rise on our oars,* Mmls dat. annizl, 
' pulling hard.' 

211. insnliM, diphthongs and long vowels are occasionally shortened 
before another vowel in imitation of Greek rhythm; cp. Georg. i. 437 
J*aitopede el, Acn. v. 261 Hid alto, 

218. m«ta, sc. Argonautartim^ i.e. Zetes and Calais, who relicveil 
Fliiii«ii8, a mythic king of Sahnydessus in Thrace, tormented for his 
crimes by the Harpies. 

214. Tristtiis, ' more grim,' or ' fell.* 

216. Tlrginei ▼olnomm viiltas, 'they are birds with a maiden's 
face;' cp. Lucr. iv. 733 Cerbereasqut canum facies, 

220. UmU, ' abundant.' 

221. oapriireniim peons, ' Hocks of goats,' a phrase borrowed from 
I'acuvius and Accius. 

223,224. in partem pxa«daiimne (hendiadys), 'to share the booty.' 
toxos, i.e. 'heaps of turf to sit on.' 

231. reponimiui, of a second sacrifice, the first being implied 1. 222. 

234, 235. oapessant, petitio obliqua after edlco ^ * command ; ' geren- 
dnm {esse), infin. clause after the same verbs' declare.' 

237. latentla, proleptic, ' bury and conceal.* 

240. nova, ' unaccustomed,' ' strange.' 

241. fo«dar«, in apposition to proelia. obscenas, ' ill-omened.' 
246. Infellz vates, 'prophetess of ill,' cp. xii. 941 infelix baltms, 

' ill-starred.' 
247-240. •Uam emphasises beUnm, ' is it war, then . . . war that ye 
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would wage?' patrio, 'hereditary;* as descendants of the sea-god Pontns 
(or, according to other accounts, of Poseidon, or Oceanus) they claim the 
islands (1. 209) as their hereditary possession. 

252. Fnrlamni, of the Ilaq^ics, as kindred monsters to the Furies. 

253. yooatlB, ' duly invoked.' 

255-257. datam, so. fatis, nostraa oa«difl explains ininxla, ' the 
guilt of violence to us.' oa*d«s here of attempted murder. asi&b««aa 
abaum«r«, 'gnaw and consume.' The prophecy is fulfilled vii. iia sqq., 
where it is attributed to Anchises — an inconsistency which neither admits 
nor requires explanation. It was part of the tradition about Aeneas, and 
was variously attributed to Jupiter, the Erythraean Sibyl, or Venus; by 
Virgil only to Celaeno. 

281. pao«m, with annifl it denotes liberty to feed unmolested, with 
▼otU, etc., it denotes deliverance from the threats just pronounced. 

264. 'Calls on the mighty gods, and proclaims a fitting sacrifice.' 
magn% and so more powerful than the Harpies. 

266. plaoidi, almost «//ara/i-~' be calmed and save the good.* So of 
persons, Ter. Ad. iv. x. 18 (534) Qtntm fervii vtaxime tarn placidum ^uan 
cvem reddo. 

267. md«iit«a are the ropes (called 'sheets*) fastened to the bottom 
comers of the sail, which would lie coiled up when the sail was lowered. 
In setting sail, the first thing was to imcoil them {excuten, cp. 1. 68a 
below) : and ezoiuraos lazar« here « 'uncoil and ease the sheets.' 

271. Veritoa, a mountain in Ithaca (Horn. Od. ix. a 2, xiii. 551), seems 
to be a separate island with Viigil ; perhaps (as Con. suggests) from II. ii. 
63a or f *l$diCJjy ftxov Koi VripiToy thoffltpvkkw. 

276. Apollo must be the temple of Apollo at Actium, the panra uxba 
(1. a 76) at which Aeneas lands and celebrates 'games* (1. 280): though 
formldatiui nantia applies better to the temple on the south promontory of 
Lencate. It is possible that Virgil confused the two temples. The mention 
of Actium is a compliment to Augustus, who founded the temple there 
after his victory over Antony and Cleopatra, aparitnr, ' heaves in sight/ 
cp. 1. ao6 above. 

270. ' We purify ourselves in honour of Jupiter, and offer bumt-ofTerings 
on the altars.* luatramur, middle, as veiamur 1. 545. The purification 
was required on account of the adventure with the Harpies, ▼otisa 
* things offered ; ' so Pctronius 89 calls the wooden horse voium. 

280. celebramiui is here useil in its strict sense, to 'crowd* or 'make 
populous.' The celebration of games at Actium by Aeneas was suggested 
by the quinquennial festival held there by Augustus in honour of his victory. 

281. labente, 'slippery.' palaastraa, 'vrrestling-bouts.' 

284. 'Meanwhile the sun completes the year's full round.' annum, 
accus. of motion through or over. 

286-288. ' A shield of hollow brass, once borne by mighty Abas, I fix 
on the door that fronts us, and mark the deed with this line ... * Abas, 
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some Greek warrior. Tliere was a mythical king of Argos, called Abas, 
the sight of whose shield, even after his death, was enough to put the enemy 
to (light It is possible that the name Abas may have been suggested to 
Virgil by this story, ▲•neaji, so. dedicavitf the verb being omitted, as 
often in inscriptions. 

201. abfloondlmiui, ' wc lose from sight ; * cp. Claud. Rap. Pros. iii. 140 
Shanhut qtiaerit^ quwn moitim ahsroiuferil fdcn^ Tliuc v. 65. 5 IvciS^ 
ivayjupowTtt Aviiepwpav (rovs 'Apyttovt), Sec above 1. 206 for the converse 
idea. aro««, the ' hills ' of Corcyra. 

204->843. They find that Priam's son, Helenus, is king of Epims and 
married to Andromache, given up to him by Pyrrhus. This story was 
taken from Varro. 

206-298. oonlngio, i.e. eoniuge, abstract for concrete, cp. ii. 579 
fotiiugiumqiie domumqm paires natosque vidcbit oesstss*, ' had passed.* 
patxlo, i. e. Asiatic like herself, ' a husband of her own nation.' Andromache 
was daughter of Eetion, king of Cilician Thcbe, and had formerly been the 
wife of Hector, amor*, ' yearning,' as vi. 314. 

801-305. onm, with impf. ind. ' at the time when.' fUsl, i. e. ' fic- 
titious,' ' a mimic Simois.' Keotorenm, etc., * at Hector's funeral mound, 
a cenotaph of green turf, and the twain altars she had raised, whereat to 
weep.' g«miiuui, see above 1. 63. 

810. ' Art thou a living shape, a true messenger, that appearest to me ? ' 
For construction cp. sese iulit obvia i. 314. 

811. ■! lux, etc., i. e. 'if you come from the shades, tell me of Hector.' 
818, 814. Tlz panoa, etc., ' scarce can I answer her passionate cry and 

sore moved gasp out a few broken words.' 

817t 818. deleotani, on analogy of deiici hoitore^ * fallen from such a 
mate;' c\\ Tac. Ann. xi. 29 uxore daecta (sc. matritnonio), •zoipit, of 
receiving in succession, cp. Georg. ii. 345 exciperet caeli ittdulgetUia 
ttrras, 

810. 'Is Hector's own Andromache still Pyrrhus' bride?' Con., with 
slight MS. authority, reads revisit Ilcctoris Amiromachcn f remarking that 
the ordinary reading conveys an unfeeling reproach to Andromache. But 
the wonts arc spoken in pity, not in reproach, and the rhythm requires that 
the line should not be broken, servas ^ ' still abidest in.* 

821-323. una, see on ii. 426. Tirgo, Polyxena, daughter of Priam, 
sacrificed at Achilles' tomb ; see Eur. Hecuba, sortitns, the ' allotment ' 
of Trojan captives. 

825-820. dlvena, distant;' see above 1. 4. stirpia AohUlMM, i. e. 
Pjrrrhus. aarvitio enizae, 'having borne him offspring as a slave.' 
fiunnlo fikmolamqne, ' thrall to thrall ; ' the que is grammatically super- 
fluous, cp. X. 734 olwitis athersoqiie occurrit, 

331, 832. scelenuu foriia agltatas, ' maddened by the frenzy bom of 
crime,' the crime being the murder of his mother, furlae here « ' madness,' 
not the actual Furies, though the two senses would run closely together in 
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the mind of an ancient reader ; cp. i. 41 furias Aiacis OiUL mieipity 
* caught him.' 

333. Mddlta, 'assigned/ cp. xii. 817 una superstitio utperis quae 
ndtlHa i/ivis, Lucr. ii. 94 tutl/a quics est KeiUiia corporibm primis, 

340. The only example in Vixgil of a hemistich incomplete in sense, and 
probably left so by the poet himself. The general sense of the line, if 
completed, would have been, ' Whom Crensa bore for yon while Troy was 
still standing.* Wagn., Forb., and Ribb., on the authority of one MS. read 
sttperatne ? et vescitur aura Quae tibi tarn Troia . . ., supposing that 
Andromache proceeds to ask about Creusa, but is interrupted by a sign 
from Aeneas which shows that slic is dead. But, as Con. points out, such 
an expedient would be ridiculous in an epic. 

841-343. tam«n, ' in spite of his mother's death.' avunoiiliui, because 
Creusa, according to one account, was Hector's sister. 

848. miatnm (adverb ace.), not usual where another accusative is ex- 
pressed; but laorinuui ftmdit»/arrix7M/. Ribbeck complains of the 
inconsistency of this line with laetas I. 347. But Helenns might surely 
be glad to welcome them, while sorrowful at the reminiscences they bronglit. 

849. rtmnlata, 'made like to.' Trojan memories are revived in the 
names given to the localities of Helenus' town. 

350. ar«nt«m, ' a parched rivulet.' The whole of the mimic Troy is 
on a lesser scale, to enhance the grandeur of the original. The real 
Xonthns — the noraiAi^i Uvii^it of Homer — is represented by a tiny stream. 

864. aulAi, archaic gen., cp. i. 254. 

356. dies Alt«rqii« dl«a, 'day after day passed by;' cp. the use of 
unus et alter to denote an indefinite number. 

860, 861. Olaxii (adj.) ' of the god of Claros,' near Colophon, where 
was an oracle of Apollo, ■•nils « intelli^ ; the senses of a seer being 
alive to snpcmalnral facts; cp. Tib. ii. 5. 13 praeuniit haruspex Luhrica 
sijpiavit quum dens exta itotis, Stl. Ital. iv. lao huk sitpe/vs sentire monentes 
Ars fuit, pxa«petUi, 'swift-flying,' a technical term in augury. Birds 
gave omens by flight {praepetes), or cry {pscines Hor. Od. iii. 27. 11). 
lingua and p«nna refer to the two kinds of divination. 

862, 863. namqne, etc, ' for the voice of heaven (veUirio, cp. Phaed. 
iv. II. 4 repente vocem sancta misit religio) has given me fair presage for 
ray whole course, and all the gods have urged me by their will.' pxospera 
is virtually adverbial, and qualifies dixit. 

805-307. nefiis » nefandum^ and is an epithet of prodiginm, a curious 
use of the word. For oanit see on ii. 1 24. obiMsenam, ' revolting.* Tito, 
vivid use of indie, for delib. subj., see on ii. 322. 

360-373. de mor«, cp. 1. 65 above, pao^m, 'favour.' mvlto aus. 
p«njnim nninine, * awestruck (alvpti$iyTa, * bewildered ') by the iialness of 
divine presence.' 

374-376. 'Son of a goddess !— for clear proof there is that thou sailest 
the deep under higher (than human) auspices ; thus heaven's king allotteth 
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destiny and rolls the wheel of change ; such is the ordered cycle.' fid«s, 
see on ii. 309. 

877. lioflpita, 'strange, foreign/ neut. plur. of hospts nsed as adj.; cp. 
Ov. Fast i. 340 Acta ptr aeqttoreas hospita nams aquas ^ Cic. Rab. 10. 28 
adeofu hospes huitisa urdis, adeem igttarus es disciplinae ct cmtsuetudinis 
ftostrae f 

380. Helennm is subj. of ioire and flurl. 

881-388. ' First then of Italy, which now thou decmest close at hand, 
and preparest, O blind 1 to assay its neighbouring ports, a pathless path 
and long parts thee widely from it with long stretch of coast.' longls 
terzls, abl. instrum. with dlTldlt, refers to the length of Italy which 
has to be sailed along before they reach their destination. The rhetorical 
jingle of the Ime is perhaps intended to ' mark prophetic obscurity ' (Kenn.). 
pxopla^iuuii, the coast of Calabria being just opposite to Epirus. 

884. Untaadus, ' must be bent.' 

886, 887. infStmi laons, i.e. Avemus and the other volcanic lakes near 
Vesuvius, which were supposed to be connected with the infernal regions. 
AMtMM, of Aea in Colchis, so kXoitfv rij<rov of Circe's island, Od. x. 135. 
The promontory of Circcii is identified with the island of Circe mentioned 
by Homer, possls, conj. of puqx>se after Inatrandum, etc. 

888-391. onm tlbi (dat. eth.), ' when as you stand in anxious mood by 
the waters of a secluded stream * — i. e. a secluded spot of the Tiber, see viii. 
83 sqq. oapitimi, descriptive gen. after fetns, ' thirty head of young.' 
The prediction is repeated almost verbatim viii. 43 sqq. 

894. monras, see above 1. 257 : and for the solution, vii. 107 sqq. 

800-402. Varyoil, from Naryx in Opuntian Locris. Tradition repre- 
sented some of the comrades of Ajax Oilcus, on the return vojroge from 
Troy, as settling on the coast of Bruttium. SaUentinos oampos, Sallen- 
tinum was the name of the promontory at the heel of Italy, ^otiiui, 
from hyciui, a city of Crete. Fetelia, on the cast coast of Bruttium, 
founded by Philoctetes when driven out from Meliboea in Thessaly. 
PUlootetaa, with Ptitlia, parva, if Petelia is rightly derived from the 
old word pctihis*»*\\\\Tii^ will Ihj an epithet added to explain the 
etymology of tlie name, as is frequently done by Virgil ; cp. iii. 693 
ricmyrium undosum, 698 siagnaniis Hclori. vabnlza mure, ' supported 
by its wall.' This small town made a gallant stand against Hannibal's 
lieutenant, Himilco, Liv. xxiii. 30. 

405-407. TelAre, pass, imper. in middle sense. The Romans prayed 
or sacrificed with head covered, cp. Lucr. v. 11 98 Nee pietas ullast velatum 
safpe vidcri V^crtier ad lapidcm a (que onwes acccdere ad aras, Greek 
writers like Dionysius ami riutarch note this custom ns strange to Ihcm. 
Virgil emphasises this as other religious observances (see above on 1. 65), 
and assigns a reason for it. 

400. r«liglo]i«, ' observance ' or ' use.' 

410, 411. dlgTMSum, i. e. from Italy. Sionlae oxa«, dat. with verb of 
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motion. rarMMUt, * open.* At a distance the rocks seem close together 
{d€nsa) ; but on coming nearer they arc seen to be rara (i. e. with an in- 
terval between>-cp. ix. 508 qua rara est ar/cs\ Tlic apjwrent Imrrier 
(damtra) thus (Hsapi-tears, iHsclosing a strait. Vuhmiiu was the licadhuitl 
of Sicily at the straits of Messina. 

412. U«va. When the fleet, after leaving the south headland of Bruttium, 
is approachmg Sicily with its head set west, the course to the left would 
take it south to Pachynum and so round the island (longo otrouitu) ; the 
course to the right would take it to the straits, and to the passage between 
Scylla and Chary bd is. 

415, 416. 'Sucli change long years of time can work.' The expression 
seems to denote gradual change, rather than a sudden convulsion. But 
Virgil probably means merely to point out that anything, however strange, 
may happen in long lapse of time, protinns, local adv., with nna, — 
' When both coasts were one continuous shore.* 

417. m«dlo, local abl., ' between.' 

419. Utore dldnotas, lit ' parted in respect of their shores.' * (The sea) 
flows with narrow tide 'twixt fields and cities, their shores now parted.* 

420, 421. Here D«ztnuii and laevnm are the two sides of the strait, 
tor ; Homer (Od. xii. 105) says rpis Iw* ijftaTi : but from I. 565 it seems 
that Virgil means 'thrice running.' irnrffit*, abl. loci. 'Thrice at the 
bottom of the whirling chasm she sucks the mighty waters into her abyss, 
and lifts them again in turn to heaven, and lashes the sky with spray.' 

426-428. Homer's Scylla (Od. xii. 73 sqq.) is a monster- six-headed and 
twelve-footed ; Virgil follows the later legend, which represented her as a 
maiden whose lower parts were transformed by magic, on account of the 
jealousy of Circe. ' Above she is of human shape, a fair-bosomed maiden 
to the waist ; below, a huge sea-monster, with a dolphin's tail set in the 
belly of a wolf.' oommlssa, past part, with accus. of object, in imitation 
of the Greek ('having a tail joined'); cp. ICcl. iii. 106 imcn'pti nomina 
regum /lores ; Hor. Sat. i. 6. 74 Laevo sttspensi locttlos tabulamque laccrto. 
See on i. 320. 

420-432. metas, 'the goal of Pachynus;' they are to sail round 
Pachynus, just as they would go round the goal or turning-point of a race- 
course. oABsantem, 'lingering.' caemleia oaailma «' sea-coloured dogs.* 

4S8, 480. oane, 'utter,' cp. ii. 124, etc. anptra, 'overcome,' i.e. 
' prevail over.' vlotor, ' your wish obtained,* referring to supara. 

441. OTuuMam, the Greek form of the adj. (sKv/ioTot, from Kv/aj^, the 
original name of the colony). From the later name Cumcu the adj. 
Cuttianus was formed. 

442. < The haunted lakes, and Avemus with its echoing woods ' (silvia, 
abl. of respect), laons, Lucrinus, Avemus, etc. ▲▼•ma, of the whole 
region, divines, i.e. the abode ofdwi; cp. Prop. i. 18. 27 divinifontes. 

443. 444. insanam, 'frenzied' (by the divine afflatus^ as described vi. 
47'5<^)' oanit, 'foretells,' see on ii. 124. notaa et nomina, 'marks and 
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words/ a poetical expression for written characters, foliis, cp. Juv. viii. 
126 folium recitare Sibyllae. 

446. in BiuMnim, ' in order.* 

446. •adeni, so. foUtk, It has the force of tamen^ 'for all that' 
(although she has put them in order). 

452. inooiumltl, 'withont advice'— in this sense £iro^ Acy^/icvoK, 
usually M^ovAor, 'imprudent.* 

458-457. moraa explains disp«ndl». quin adMUi (I. 456) negative con- 
sequence after teati, ' let no loss of time by delay be so important in your 
eyes (ttU) ... as to stop you from visiting the prophetess and praying her of 
her grace (ipsa . . . ▼oleiis) to utter the oracles, and open her lips to speak * 
(▼ocem atqn« ora). oanat, reflolvat, conj. in jietitio obliqua after posoas. 
■•oimdos, properly of the wind, here of the sail (siniui) which it fills. 

460. Repeated vi. 89a of Anchiscs, who (and not the Sibyl, as promised 
by Ilelenus) expounds to Aeneas his fortune in Italy. The Sibyl merely 
conducts Aeneas to hear his destiny from Anchises in the lower world. 
Had the Aeneid been revised, Virgil would probably have adapted 
Helenas' promise here to Book vi. 

460. ▼•nerata, passive, as Hor. Sat. ii. a. 1 24 vcturata Ceres \ see on 
ii. 422. 

464. gravis, the length of the vowel is very likely an intentional 
archaism, the a of the neut. plur. having been originally long, as is shown 
by such words as triginta^ and by occasional examples in the Latin 
dramatic poets. Sec Introduction on the Virgilian Hexameter, % 6 {g), 

465. stipat oarlnis argentum, a variety for the ordinary stipat carinas 
argetito ; cp. i. 195 vina cadis anerarat, 

400. Dodonaaos l«b«taa, 'cauldrons of Dodona.* Tlic epithet is 
probably a merely ornamental one. AvZowaxw x^ahjctiov was a proverbial 
expression for a talkative person, and originated in the celebrated cauldron 
at Dodona, which was said to ring all day long, if touched by one of the 
passers by (Menander, AhKrjrphf frag. 3). 

467. Lit. 'a cuirass entwined witli links and triple with gold,' i.e. 
'.entwined with triple links of gold.* 

470,471. duces (sc. rVfVimj), 'guides.' ramlgiiiBi supplet, 'makes 
up the tale of oars,' i.e. supplies or makes good deficiencies, xwaigium ■■ 
rtf/tos as in viii. 80 remigioque aptcU, socios simul itistruit armis. This 
seems on the whole better than to take remigium as b remiges. 

473. forcntl, 'favouring.* 

477, 478. 'See there is Ausonian land : make thither with your ships * — 
Helenus points to the east coast of Italy (Calabria) nearest to Epirus, and 
then adds, as if correcting himself, 'yet this coast too you must leave 
behind ; ' the destined Ausomae IcUus being on the further or westcni side. 
arrip«, i.e. occupa^ cp. ix. 13 iurbata arripe castra. 

482-484. ' Andromache, too, sad at our fmal parting, brings garments 
figured vrith golden embroidery and a Phrygian cloak for Ascanius, nor 
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fails to show him doe honour.' b«o o«dit lioaozi, lit ' nor does she give way 
to the honour dne to him/ honor being half personified. Other ways of 
taking the passage are (i) 'nor does she yield to the liberality of Helenas.' 
(a) To read honore^ with some MSS., and transl. ' nor does she tire in her 
bonnty.' But lionoil is probably the oonect reading, as being mnch the 
harder, and therefore more liable to alteration. There would be a great 
temptation to alter honori to konort, bnt no temptation the other way. (5) 
To take honoxl as an archaic abL, and transL as in (a). But as cedit is 
regularly used ¥rith the dative, it is hard to believe that the poet should 
have written cedit honori^ meaning honori to be ablative. 

487. Bint, fmal conj., ' to be memorials.' loaffnm, ' enduring.' 

488. super, adjectival use of adverb, 'sole surviving image.' 

481. pu1>«M«x«t» i.e. si viotretx 'he now would be growing to 
manhood in years like yours.* 

483, 484. * Live and prosper, ye whose destined career has now been run.* 
wfBOk^ propria, and in this secondary sense stands here with the and pers. 
pronoun. So ti, ' one's own ' (i.e. ofot, suus), in Homer with ist pers. 
Od. ix. a7 od 7^ iy^ayt^Bs fdtfs ^Am/uu ykimtp&T€poi^ SkKo Uiir&ai, 

602-605. olim, ' in days to come,' see on L ao. Bplzo, Hespezl*, 
local ablatives, utram^ue refers back to oo^nAtas uxbM, ' we will make 
each of them one Troy in heart* The tone of this passage, especially line 
505, suggests a reference to some historical relationship between Rome and 
Epirus. If so, the allusion is probably, as Servius states, to the foundation 
of Nicopolis by Augustus, in memory of the victory of Actium. 

607. ' Whence lies the road to Italy, the shortest course by sea.* 

608. Cp. Od. ilL 487 AvotT6 r* ijiXiot ciu6oarr6 re vacnu dTVui/, and 
Tennyson's imitation, ' And the sun set, and all the ways were dark.* opaoi 
with nmbrantnr, ' the hills grow dim and shadowy.' 

510. aoxtiti renuMi -■ ' having allotted the oais ; ' i.e. having assigned the 
rowing-benches among the crew by lot ; cp. ApoU. Rhod. i. 395 irXi/ttar /Ur 
v/Mvra w&K^ iitftoifdioa¥TO, In a bireme the rowers on the upper benches 
had harder work than those on the lower, and the matter was arranged by 
lot. Why in this case it was done at night, instead of at starting next day, 
does not appear. Other explanations are (i) that the oars were taken 
ashore for safety each night, after being parted among the crew, (a) that 
the oars were used as tent-poles. 

612. ' Nor yet had Night drawn by the Hours reached the middle of her 
course.* 

516. pluTlaa, explanatory epithet, see on 1. 40a. ireminoa Tzionea, 
' the twin Bears.' See on i. 744, where the same line occurs. 

617. 'And closely marks Orion with his belt of gold.' This constellation 
was identified in mythology vrith a giant son of Neptune, certain stars 
being called his belt and sword, oizonmsploert gives the notion of 
careful 'watching'— whence the derivative * circumspect.' 

618. ooastore, 'that all is settled' (i.e. that there is a certainty of calm 
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weather), cp. Lacr. iv. 460 severa sileniia nociis Undique cum consUnt (' re- 
mains unbroken '), Ov. Fait. ii. ^^^Jiamina ncn constant (' are unsteady *). 

618. olMnim, ' loud.' 

620. ▼•lonun aImi, ' the wings of our sails ; * veUfmm descriptive gen., 
like vpx voiuptatis, * the word pleasure,' etc 

626. ooxona, sec on i. 734 vina coronant, 

620. ' Gnint us a smooth course before the wind (yento, nbl. instr.), and 
waft ui with fair breezes.' 

680 sqq. pateaolt, ' opens out.* The harbour is Portus Veneris on the 
Calabrian coast, south of Brundisium. The place is Castmrn Alinervae, 
From a distance the temple of Minerva seems to overhang the sea; on 
coming nearer an inner harbour is seen between the clifTs ; and the temple, 
on a height behind this, stands back from the coast line {refugit ab litore 
L 536). Mla^rrae, prob. with templnm, and not with aroe; ' the temple 
of Minerva is seen crowning the summit' 

688. ab Bnxoo flnetn, < by the force of waves from the East.* The 
Jluctus is poetically regarded as a personal agent, hence the preposition. 

686, 686. gemlno, etc, ' towering crags stretch down their arms towards 
the sea for a wall on either side (lit. with a double wall), and the temple 
stands back from the shore.' 

688-648. hospita, 'stranger,' cp. 1. 377. Anchises interprets the 
prlmiim omeB : horses are used for war, therefore they portend war ; but 
at times (olim) they are trained for peaceful work, so there may be peace. 
For the assonance armantur, armenta, see on 1. 383 above onrm, 
dative inffo, abl. instr. 

644-647. aooepit, i.e. on their landing beneath her temple (I. 531). 
yelamur, middle, sec above 1. 405. praeoeptifl, a sort of abl. instr. with 
the whole clause — ' in obedience to the bidding.' dedexat qua* maxJina, 
' which he had given as the chief,' i. e. on which he had laid most stress 
(11. 435 sqq.). adolemus, ' offer up,' lit. ' pile up ;' see on i. 704. 

648. ' We turn to the wind the tips of our sail-clad 3rard-arms.' oomna, 
the bent tips of the yard-arms. The manoeuvre described is that of trimming 
the sails so as to get the ship out of harbour. For obvertlxiiiui (sc vento) 
cp. vi. 3 ohvertuut fehgo proras. Con. follows Iienry*s strange suggestion, 
'turn the points of our yards to the land.' 

661 sqq. Heronlei, referring to the colonization of Tarentum by the 
Spartans, who were Heraclidae. Kino, 'after this;' i.e. after leaving 
Portus Veneris, and sailing past the lapygian headland, when Tarentum 
would be seen in the bay to the right. Aeneas does not coast inwards so 
as to pass it, but strikes right across to the Lncinian promontory opposite 
(ooBtra), callcfl diva from a famous temple of Juno. Caulon is south of 
Scylaceum, but would be seen first on rounding the Lacinian headland, 
as Scylaceum lies in a bay. Aetna would soon be in sight; but they 
would have to get round I.«ucopclra Iwifore they could hear or feel 
Charybdis, which is supposed to be near Telorum. The mention of 
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Charybdis, however, takes Virgirs geography from the domain of reality 
to that of fiction. 

666. finustas, ' broken,' of the roar of the ' breakers * upon the coast, ad 
litoza, with yoo«s — ' the broken sound of waves u|X)o the shore' For the 
use of twx, cp. iii. 669 ad sonitum vocis (of the plashing of oars), vii. 519 
ad voccm^ qua buccina signum dira dcdit. 

667. ' The waters of the deep boil up, and surf and sand commingle.* 

669. oanelNit, see on ii. 124. 

661. md«at«B, ' creaking,' < groaning.* 

664-668. oiunrato, 'arching.' et id«m, 'and again.* ad maiiMi 
Imos, ' to the very shades below.' tsr, etc., see 1. 421 above. 

670, 671. ' The harbour lies sheltered from the winds' approach, and 
spacious in itself' (ip««i i. e. the harbour was good, but the proximity of 
Aetna was a drawback), mlais, the ' showers ' of stones and lava ; cp. 
(otli ruina i. 1 29. 

678. Sao«ladL Pindar, Aeschylus, and Ovid make the giant under 
Aetna 'Typhoens' and 'Typhon;' whom Virgil (ix. 715) and Lucan 
(Phars. V. loi) place under the island of Inazime. Callimacfaus puts 
Hriareus under Aetna. 

681, 688. rnutet, some MSS. give mutaS ; but the snbj. is required by 
oratio obliqua. si&litox«r«, lit. ' weave beneath : ' oftener, as here, in its 
secondary notion of 'drawing a veil over;* cp. subUxumt ntMla caelum 
Lucr. V. 468. 

683-^87* monstra, t e. the portentous noises of Aetna. a«Uura 
■id«r«a, 'starry sheen;' atttluras' brightness of the sky.' wool imtem- 
pMTla, ' dismal night,' an old phrase to express the dead of night, when no 
M^ork could be done ; lit * timeless* or ' unseasooal^ * night 

688. pilaso Boo, ' at early dawn.' £#kj, lit the morning star Lndier, 
and so ' dawn.* 

601. ' The strange and unknown figure of a man in wretched plight* 

693. K««vi€lmiis. The Trojans were on the point of embarking, and 
their faces were turned towards the sea, when the approach of the stranger 
causes them to look back. dix% etc ' Hb filth was horrible, his beard 
unshorn, his garment tagged with thorns* (Kenn.). Cp. Ov. Met xit. 165 
iam MtfM kirsutus amutu . . . cf s^mis ctmserU itgwtimi umiUs Fahtr 
AckaeMumidts, Tac Germ. 17 ttgmun ammibus sagum^JiMa^ ami si dcsii^ 
s/iua c^HStrium. The allusion to Virgil is dear in Ovid, and jvobablc in 
Tacitus, who was a great reader of Virgil. 

600. tastor. 'I adjure you,* a rare use of the wocd as « $kaiar. 

600. luMB,' this light of heaven that we breathe.* Air and light are 
identified in poetical language, cp. G. iL 340 atm primtme Imcem /aeudes 

608. Beio. Thisand Heui0 are the only instances in whidi Viigfl seems 
to shorten the final ' o * in a verb. Bat possibly scU may have been pro- 
noonced as a monosyllable by qmiKsis. 
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606. 606. ■puffflte, ' fling me piecemeal.' p«r«0 homlnnm ; Viigil 
has only three other examples of hiatns in the second foot, viz. G. i. 4, 
>▼• 343» 4^3* 1*hc licence occurs much more frequently in the third or 
fourth foot, at the important caesura, but is here justified by the pause in 
the rhjrthm. See Introduction on the Virgilian Hexameter, % 7. 

607. ffenllmiqiie yolutaiui, 'rolling in the dust at my knees* (local 
abl.). 

600. ^nae d«lnd«, etc., ' next to reveal.' Deinde is out of place, as 
often : cp. i. 195 vif$a bonus quae deinde cadis onerarai Acestes* 

614, 616. genitore Adamasto paupers, abl. abs. fortnna, sc 
pauperis, ' would that his lot had continued mine I ' 

618. Muiie, descriptive abl., rare unless with an adjective in agreement, 
but perhaps here justified by combination with dapibuaqae oraentLi — * a 
house of blood and gory feasts.' . 

621. 'Whom no eye could look on, no tongue address.' viau, dlotn, 
abls. of respect, 'not easy in the beholding, etc' 

626. aspsnM, so most MSS. ; expersa is supported by Servius. But the 
only other certain example of exspergo is Lucr. v. 37a exspergi quo possint 
moenia tnundi ( « ' scattered abroad '). In spite, therefore, of the argument 
that the less usual word is more likely to have been altered, it seems better 
to follow the MSS. 

682. Immeiunui, ' in all his bulk.* 

684-686. aortiti, 'having drawn lots for our several parts.' Homer 
(Ocl. ix. 331 sqq.) makes them draw lots for four to go with Ulysses. 
teretaAiniUi, cp. the description of this process in Od. ix. 38a sqq. 
latelNit, ' lay sunken.' 

687. Tlic Argivc shield was large and round, covering the whole body : 
tlie Cyclops' eye is compared to a huge round shield or glaring sun. 

648. Tulgo ■" passtnty cp. vi. 383 qtiam sedem somnia vulgo Vana 
tenere firunt, 

646, 647. onm traho, ' the while I drag (i. e. since I have been 
dragging) on my life.' ab rupe, with prospioio. This seems better 
than (with Con.) to join ab mpe with Oyolopas, » 'huge Cyclops on the 

curr.' 

662. ftiiiMt, virtual oratio obliqua after addixi me, the plup. subj. 
standing for the fut. perf. of the oratio recta ; ' with this, whatsoever it 
might prove, I cast in my lot.* Cp. for the construction ii. 94 et tfte, fors 
si qua tulissett promisi ultortm. 

668, 660. ingens with monatnun not lumen. Tnmoa mana, 
' lopped by his hand.' Quintilian viii. 4 cites another reading fttanum ; 
but the BtafT could hardly be said to guide the hand. 

608. Inde, i. c. dejluciibus, 

666-668. celorare, historic infin. aio merito, 'so deserving.' Ter- 
tlmna, the reading of most MSS., is generally abandoned by the editors for 
verrimus, which is a common poetical metaphor in connection with rowing; 

M 
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whereas veriere is rather used of plonghing. Bat ' ploughing ' the sea is a 
very natural metaphor, used apparently by Virgil In v. 141 (Jreta tfersa^, 
X. ao8 {marmore vefso) ; as also by Val. Flaccus with the frequentative 
form venare. It seems better, therefore, to follow the MSS. and translate, 
'and bending forward (pronl) plough the deep with labouring oars.' 

668. Tools, ' the plashing * (of oars), cp. 1. 556 above. 

670, 671. air«otar«, i. e. affectandi {rwi dyriKafiiffOat), potis, sc. esi » 
potist {Polyphemus), aoquar*, 'match,' i.e. in swiftness. He cannot move 
as fast as the waves carry the ship. 

681. The oaks are the ' forest of Jove,* the cypresses ' the grove of 
Diana,' who was regarded as an infernal godtless by the Romans. 

682, 088. ^uooumquo mdMitea exontere, ' (o uncoil our sheets for 
any course we may.* See on 1. 267. 

684-686. * On the other hand the commands of Helenut bid them not 
to hold on their way between Scylla and Charybdis, either course being 
within an ace of death. They resolve to sail back again.* Even in the 
midst of their terror the Trojans remember Helenus* warning about Scylla 
and Charybdis and so put back instead of running through the straits of 
Pelorum. utoftm^iio viaiii is in apposition to oursiui, and seems to 
denote the two passages through the straits, the one nearer to Scylla, the 
other to Charybdis. disoximlno parro is descriptive abl. nl « #1^ : the 
form is found in Lucret. ii. 734 nive alium^ iii. 286 ni color ac venius . . . 
interemant, Catull. Ixi. 15a cave ni neges\ and occurs frequently in in- 
scriptions. The passage is a difficult one, and the sudden change to the 
3rd person in teBoant is awkward, but on the whole the above rendering 
seems to be the best. Other suggestions are (i) regarding ni » nisi to 
render, 'warn us that either course between Scylla and Charybdis (i.e. 
keeping to the right or the left) is within a hair's breadth of death, if men 
do not hold straight on.' The general sense of the passage then remains 
the same, (a) To adopt Madvig's conjecture contra ac iussa, remove the 
colon after cursus, and translate, ' contrary to Helenus' warning, not to 
steer between Scylla and Charybdis ... we resolve to sail back (towards 
Pelorum).* The sense then is that in spite of Helenus* warnings they 
resolve to sail through Pelorum, but are prevented by a north wind. Al- 
though they had not actually come from Pelorum, they had come in that 
direction, and so might be said to sail dack to Pelorum. 

687, 688. anffiurta, i. e. on the strait. Pelorum was the headland at 
the straits of Messina, vlyo muco, 'formed of natural rock.* 

680. The river PantofflM {nayrtuclat Thuc. vi. 4) is identified with the 
Porcari, which flows through a deep ravine between calcareous rocks at its 
mouth, affording a small but secure harbour for small vessels. 

600, 601. ' Such spots as these did Achaemenides the comrade of 
Ulysses' woes point out, recoasting the shores he had before wandered by.' 
For the pleonasm rele^eiui retrorsiis cp. G. i. aoo re/ro sublafsa re/erri. 
Both words are Im^ K§y6fi€ya in Virgil, for wlu'ch reason, and the ap- 
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pftient sympathy with Ulysses here ascribed to Aeneas, some reject the 
passage. 

092-696. Bioanio sinii, afterwards the Great Harbom' of Sjrracuse. 
Ortnr^ crossed nearly half its entrance, leaving laoo yards of water 
between itself and Flamyrinm {HXfififiupiw Thnc. vii. 4) on the sonth 
side. mUUMmm is virtually a translation of the Greek name (from vXi^fi- 
fi»pif) : cp. 1. 698 sfa^ftafifis f/eiort, 1. 703 arduus Acragas ; and see on 
1. 40a above. or«, local abl. Alphanm, the story is that Alpheus, the 
river of Elis, loved the nymph Arethnsa, and that as he was porsning her, 
she was changed into a stream by Diana, and flowed beneath land and sea 
to Ortygia, where the fountain called by her name gushes out. Alpheus 
pursued, and his vraters were mingled with hers. 

698. «SRip«ro, *pass by ; ' so iuperas Eel. viii. 6. 

700y 701. OaaMrlBa, MSS. ; Camarina most editions, to correspond 
to the Gk« Ka/i^^ra : cp. however, camera a itdfjuipa, and the general 
tendency in Latin to weakness and decay of vowel sounds, flatia nnm* 
qiuun oonoa wM fc moreri alludes to the oracle fn) «(rci KnftAptvoM' <U/- 
Pf/rot yiip dfuirwr ; the story being that the inhabitants, in defiance of the 
oracle, drained a marsh round their town and so made it accessible to the 
enemy. 

702. 'And Gela called by the name of its dangerous stream.* The river 
Gelas, apparently safe, was full of whirlpools ; Ov. Fast. iv. j^*joEt te vor- 
ticilms ncn adeunde Gela. Others take immania as nora. sing, with Oala, 
referring it to the tyrants who ruled the place, or to its size (which however 
was not large). Oelft, the Greek TcAa; see Lachmann on Lucr. vi. 971. 
flUTli. With stems in ' -io,' the Augustan poets as a rule contract the 
gen. sing, of substantives, though in adjectives it is often uncontracted — 
6* g* ^p^gii altique silenti Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 58. Propertius, Ovid, Lucon, 
and the later poets use the full form in ' -ii * (though the contracted form 
remained common in proper names, e. g. ' Capitoli,' ' Terenti,* ' Livi,' etc.), 
as also do Cicero and Caesar ; Lucretius has navigii v. 1006 ; and it seems 
to have been always accepted in Greek names — e.g. 'Palladii ' Aen. ix. 151, 
'Sunii ' Ter. Eun. iii. 3. 13. The occurrence, therefore, in this passage of a 
form, exceptional no doubt in Virgil's time, but normal in the next 
generation, is no reason either for suspecting the line (Gossrau), or emend- 
ing iojluvio (Porson, regarding cogncmitte as adjective). 

708, 704. Arduna explains Aorag'aa (the Greek name for Agrigentum) 
as if from dttpot; cp. 1. 693 above, magnanlmnm (again vi. 307, G. iv. 
476) and superum are examples in Virgil of the form ' -um * in gen. plur. 
of adjective stems in ' -o.' This form is common with substantives in 
Virgil, e. g. tfeiim virtwi divoin clc. It is not a contrnclioii for ' -orum ; * 
but an older form « Gk. -euv, found in Oscan and Umbrion, and on early 
coins and inscriptions ; gradually superseded by ' -rum.* quondam, ' of 
old,* i.e. before the decay of Sicily owing to the Punic wars. The ex- 
pression is of course an anachronism in the mouth of Aeneas ; but the 
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passage is full of anachronisms, as the various Greek colonies mentioned 
were founded long after Trojan times. 

706. dura, i. e. difficilia, OMoia, 1. e. latenttbut. 

707. lUaetaMllfl, on account of his father's loss. 

708. Mtis, * having been surmounted/ is the reading of most MSS. 
The other reading is actus, 

710. Legends fixed Anchises' death at various places — Mount Ida, Pallene, 
the Theimaic Gulf, Arcadia, or in Italy after landing vrith Aeneas. The 
authority of Virgil has established it at Drepanum (Trapani), where his 
tomb is still shown. 

712. moneret, concessive, 'though warning.' 
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NOTES TO BOOK IV. 



Thb thread of the story, interrupted by the episode of Aeneas' narrative 
in Books II and III, is now resumed with the tale of Dido's fatal passion, 
already indicated at the close of Book I. The development of her love 
and its result are first described (11. 1-172) : Aeneas, too, is half-won by her 
to stay (see 11. 35a, 395, 458, ctc.)> but Is called away by the commands of 
Jupiter (U. 223 sqq.) and the visions of his fatlier's shade (11. 351 sqq.) to 
fulfil his mission in Italy. He prepares to start, firm against the prayers 
and reproaches of the unhappy queen, who at lost resolves on death ; the 
steps by which she is driven to her end being worked out in the latter part 
of the book, 11. 416-705, in the spirit of the arri of Greek tragedy. The 
struggle of individual passion against the will of Heaven is the key-note 
throughout — the same kmd of struggle as is represented, for example, in 
the ' Ajax ' of Sophocles ; and with the same sort of result, strange to our 
modem notions of right and wrong, in which the mere assertion of over- 
whelming power over human will, independently of any moral issues, is 
the end of all. Tlie delineation of individual character is subordinate to 
the exhibition of the conflict of great forces: and the criticisms which 
modem feeling passes upon such an act as the desertion of Dido are, from 
the point of view of Greek or Roman epic, beside the question. From that 
point of view it is no drawback to the heroic presentment of Aeneas, that, 
like Ulysses, he deserts her who has given him all that a woman can give : 
his only fault is in remaining when Heaven bids him go. Nor, though 
Virgil ht his ]>owcrful picture of Di(lo*8 grief oiul despair strikes ti more 
modem note, and arouses our sympathy for the forsaken heroine, need we 
suppose that such was his intention, or such the effect upon Roman readers. 
For them and him Dido symbolised Carthage, as Aeneas symbolised Rome : 
and her fate, to Roman eyes, was only right, an echo of the old cry De- 
Unda est Carthago, 

No part of the Aeneid is a better sample of Virgirs poetical power ; and 
none exhibits more clearly his originality in the treatment of epic material. 
The passion of Dido is suggested by that of Medea in the ' Argonautica * 
(Book III) of Apollonius Rhodius : but whereas Apollonius dwells on 
Medea before her marriage, resigning home under the iiiHueuce of enchant- 
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ments stronger than her own, Virgil concentrates all his power on the de- 
scription of Dido in her abandonment and despair, passing over the earlier 
stages of her fatal love. For a more detailed discussion of this and other 
features of Virgil't story the reader is referred to Conington, < General Li« 
troduction to the Aeneid/ and Nettleship, 'Suggestions/ pp. 31-37. 

2. Tenliy instr. abl., ' with her veins.* oa«oo, < hidden ; * so Aen. i. 536 
vada caeca, 

8. molta, virtually adverbial with reonrsat, ' oti rises to her thought 
the hero's worth, the glories of his line.' 

6. lustrabat, ' was traversing.* 

8. nwantnifcm ■ sympathising, 'the sister of her heart.* male saiub>- 
insana, 'sick in soul;* so Aen. ii. 23 fnale fida; Geoig. i. 105 male 
pinguis, 

10, 11. noTiui, ' unwonted.* ^uein ••••, etc., ' with what a mien ! how 
stout his frame and martial might 1 ' armU, from annat as x. 735 hcttui 
furto vulior^ sed foriihus annis ; though Con. takes it ->' shoulders * from 
arMus, and refers the whole description to Aeneas* i)erson. 

13. ' Fear proves a base-bom soul : but he — by what fates was he tossed ! 
what wars endured did he narrate 1 ' degenerea here, as often, is used, not 
of persons who have degenerated from noble ancestors, but of persons of 
low birth ; cp. Tac. Ann. vi. 4 a probra in Artabcmum fundibcmt^ maUma 
origim Arsacidem^ cetera degeneretn. 

16-18. aederet, of her present resolve ; pertaasum ftdsMt, of her past 
experience. Tellem, petitio obliqua after sederet. potui ; this use of 
indie, for the more usual subj. in conditional sentences is frequent with such 
verbs as/^/Mi, delmi, oportuit, licuit, constructed with an infinitive ; where 
the meaning is much the same as that which would have been expressed by 
a single verb in the subjunctive. 'Wv& potui succtimbere is more or lesi» 
succubuissem, Cp. Juv. x. 1 23 Antoni giadios potuit conlemnere, si sic Omnia 
dixisset\ Ter. And. iv. a. % potuercU quiesci, si hicquiesset\ Sail. Jug. 85 .Si 
victoria, prcuda, laus dubia essent, tamen omnes bonos reipublicas subvemre 
decebat, 

21-23. oaede, i. e. of Sychaeus, Dido*s first husband, i. 348 sqq. fira- 
tema cithers 'by a brother,* i. e. Pygmalion; or 'a brother's blood,* 
Sychaeus being Pygmalion's brother-in-law. The latter seems simplest 
labantem, proleptic with Impnllt, ' has shaken my resolution till it totters' 
(Con.). 

24, 26. ' But I would have (optem, potential) earth itself yawn for me 
to its depths (ima).' dehiacat, aMirat, petitio obliqua after optom. 

26, 27. Erebo, ' in Erebus,' has the best MS. authority ; cp. vii. 140 
duplices caeloque Ereboque paretites. The other reading * Ercbi ' is adopted 
by Con. ante repeats prlns in 1. 34 ; cp. wpiv . . . itpiv i{ Hom. II. i. 97, 
vii. 481, etc. The indicatives tIoIo, resolvo state this result as a foct 
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rather than a purpose {vhlem). Dido says, ' May I die before dishonour 
conus ' (not shall or may come) ; and the mood employed indicates a pre- 
sentiment that it is coming. She sees before her eyes a possibility of 
falling away from her first love. Pudor, ' honour/ as below 1. 322. 

80. »1nnm, ' her bosom.' Dido*s tears betray the working of her mind, 
already full of the passion which she thinks to avert by prayers. 

81-34. o Inoe, etc., 'O denrcr to n sistcr*s eyes than light, will you 
waste and pine in loneliness throughout your prime, nor know sweet 
children and the joys of love I Think yon the ashes and spirit of the 
dead take note of this?* oarpere, cp. 1. a above, id . . . ■•poltosa" 
' can it gratify the dead Sychaeus that yon should remain a >vidow ? ' 

86. a«irnua, ' in your sorrow.* marlti, ' suitors.* So getter is used 
(Aen. ii. 344) of a prospective son-in-law. 

86. Xdb7a«, locative. Tyro, local ablative. 

88. plaoito, ' welcome,' as opposed to the suit of larbas and others. 

40-44. g«Biui, in apposition to nrlMS, cp. i. 339 ai fines Libyci^ genus 
inlreutahiU hello, infrenl, ' that ride without bridles,* i. e. bold and skilful 
horsemen, siti, instr. abl., ' through drought.' Baroaei is an anachronism, 
Barce having been founded many years later ; cp. Hdt. iv. 160. 

48. ooningio tall, abl. of circumstance, ' with such a marriage.' 

48. rebna, ' fortune,' or * state ; ' as in res prosperae^ etc. 

50-58. Tenlam, 'grace.' litatia, of favourable sacrifice, indnlg^o 
hoipiilo, Met kindness have free way;' cp. ix. 165 indulgent vino\ Cic. 
Am. 15 veteres amicitias spenterc^ indulgcre novis. desaevlt, * rages 
fiercely,* tie- being intensive, as in derigesco^ deposcor^ detniror, deiero^ etc. 
Bon traotaMle, ' unyielding.' 

54 sqq. Dido's scruples are soothed by Anna's advice, and she lets her 
passion have its way. his diotia, abl. of circumstance, * with these 
words.' 

55. BOlTlt pudorem, ' banished shame ' or ' modesty.' 

56-60. paoem, ' pardon/ ' favour ; ' cp. Aen. iii. 370 exorai pacem 
divum. per aras, 'among' and so 'at all the altars.' leglfera«*» 
Btcfio^tSp^, a title of Demeter, Hdt. vi. 91. I»jtLieo ^^ Avaiqf (Ai^cii^), and 
corresponds to the Italian ' Liber.* Virgil makes Dido sacrifice, * in the 
true spirit of tragic irony, ... to Ceres, Apollo, and Lyaeus, the deities 
presiding over the foundation of cities and the giving of laws, when she is 
forgetting her duty as a queen ; to Juno the goddess of marriage, when 
she is forgetting her faith to her husband * (Nettleship, * Suggestions,' p. 

33)- 
68, 64. Instaurat, * celebrates,* makes the day a festival with gifts. 

Projicrly**' renew ' (as v. 94, viil. 383) ; and then in connection with sacred 

rites, from which the idea of recurrence is inscpamblc, il « sollemnemfcuere ; 

cp. iii. 63 ergo inslauramus Polydoro fumts ; Li v. xxvii. 36. 9 eo anno 

primuni (B.C. 20%) memoriae proditum est , » , ludos Komanos semel instau- 
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ratos ab aedilibus curalibus, inhlaiui, 'poring over.' syixAntia, 'yet 
quivering.' p«otori1iQs, final short syllables are occasionally lengthened 
by Virgil in arsi, or the emphatic syllable of a foot, as an antiquarian orna- 
ment, in imitation of the older poets. Such syllables were, in general, 
originally long, bat were subsequently shortened in accordance with a ten- 
dency of the Latin language. Cp. Aen. v. 853 nusquam amitUbai ocuhs- 
que, etc., Georg. iv. 9a ttuliw insignis. See also Introd. p. 16. 

65-67. iffnanM, i. e. * blind * to the real state of Dido, who is already 
beyond their help. miX^edit, For mollMi, cp. Catull. xlv. 16 Ignis mollis 
bus artUi in viedullis, i. e. ' melting ' under the effect of passion. inter««i 
'all tlie while' 

60-78. qnallfl, etc., ' like a doe struck by an arrow-shot, whom unawares 
some countryman, a-himting with his bow amid the Cretan woods, has shot 
at from afar, and left his winged steel unknowing of his prize : she scours 
in flight the woods and glades of Dicte, the deadly shaft still sticking in 
her side.' Note the variety of expression in sairitta, tells, fesnun, 
hamndo ; cp. i. 175, ii. 453. a^ns tells, i. e. ' driving with his bow and 
arrows.' nesolus, i. e. ' not knowing' that he has hit, owing to the distance 
and the trees. 

76. BldonlMi, ' Carthaginian,* Carthage being a Phoenician colony. 

77. eadem, probably with oonvlvla, ' the banquet of yesterday * (Con.), 
though it might be applied to Dido, ' now in turn,' etc. 

80-88. ' Then, when all have gone, and the moon in turn veils her light 
in darkness (as the sun had done labente die) and the setting stars invite 
repose, alone she sorrows in the empty hall, throwing herself on the couch 
where he has lain : he is not there, yet still she sees his face and hears his 
voice.' For the rhetorical (and pathetic) iteration abMns abseatem cp. 
iii. 383 ; Plant. Most. v. i. 27 adsnm praesetu praesenti tibi. 

84. oapta, nom. sing., ' charmcil by the likeness to his sire.* 

87. propuffnaoola belle tnta, ' bastions for safety in war.' 

88, 80. pendent, etc., ' idle hang the works thus broken off ; huge 
threatening walls, and cranes that tower to heaven.* The picture seems 
to be that of cranes or other implements standing idle on the unfinished 
walls. 

00 sqq. Juno, seeing Dido's state, suggests to Venus that Aeneas should 
wed her, and set up the Trojan kingdom at Carthage ; thus hoping to keep 
him from Italy (I. 106). The idea is from Apoll. Rhod. iii. 6 sqq., where 
Ilera and Athene beg Aphrodite to inspire Medea with love for Jason. 

01. neo famam, *■ and that honour is no bar to her passion.' 

03-06. egreffiam, ironical ; so also magunm et aiMiiorablle. MSS. 
give nnmea, i.e. 'your power;' but early editions ff^M«it*B'fame' or 
' renown,' which Con. is possibly justified in retaining, the two words being 
also confused in v. 768. Either reading is nom. to est understood. 

06. adeo seems to emphasize the clause, as in £cl. ii. 35, 'I am not so 
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blind alter all/ Virgil imitates Lncr. i. 136,922 nee me atiimi fallit^ 
sabstitnting adeo for animu 

08. ' But what shall be the end (limit, cp. Eel. z. a8 ec^is trit fnodus\ 
or whither shall such conflict lead t ' (i. e. quorsum progrediemini ceriamitu 
vesirof Forb.). For quo cp. Ed. i. 7a en qtto discordia cives produxit 
miseros, Kcnn. adopts the conjecture certaniifta tania (sc. exercemus), 

00, 100. qnin . . . ezeroemiui ? ' Ix:t us rather work a lasting ])cacc ; ' 
for quin in remonstrances «* why not t ' cp. Eel. ii. 71 quin tu . . , paras t 

102. ' With common sway and joint authority let us rule this people ;' 
auspicia habere was the prerogative of Roman magistrates, hence auspieia 
here -»' power.' 

104. dotaUa, ' in dower.* 

105. frimulfcta mente, * with assumed feeling.' enim gives the reason 
why Venus also speaks craftily. 

HO. fiktia inoarta feror, ' I am moved with doubt by the fates ; ' cp. 
1. yi^furiis incensaferor. In such phrases feror lias the sense of * being 
carried along.* si, ' whether.* 

114, 116. exo«pit, ' replied,' i. e. took up the conversation, meouin 
erlt, etc., ' that toil shall rest with me ; ' cp. Phaedr. ii. 5. 25 Multo maio- 
ris alapae fnecum veneunt ; Sil. Ital. viii. 330 Mecum erit haec prorsus 
pUtas. qaod instat, ' our design.' 

110. retexerit, ' has uncovered ' {retego), 

121. ' While the horsemen are hurrying to and fro, and endosing the 
wood with a circle of snares.' alae, squadrons of horsemen, here useil of 
the huntsmen employed to drive the game. They were probably the same 
as the altUoreSy mentioned by Isidor. Orig. 10 as a class of huntsmen. Some 
editors explnin aloe as the red feathers used to scare the game, see Georg. 
iii. 372. But Sil. Ital. (ii. 419) in describing this scene uses the expression 
aloe venantum^ showing that he understood the word to denote 'horse- 
men. 

126. o«rta, predicate, * if I may rely on your compliance.' Juno 
would be present as the goddess of marriage. Line 1 26 is repeated from 

>• 73- 

127. hlo hymenaaiu erlt, 'this shall be their wedlock.' The words 

might mean ' here shall the god Hymen be,' but this is not so probable. 

128. dolls repertifl, abl. abs., ' in her discernment of the fraud ' (doll% 
sc. luttonis). Some, wrongly restricting reperio to the meaning * invent ' or 
* create,' render • laughed at the trick devised ' (by Juno or herself). 

130. iabare exorto, 'when daylight had dawned.* As iubar often 
means ' the morning star,' Con. takes it in that sense here, but with less 
probability. 

131,132. rara, 'open,' a fixed epithet of nets, as distinct from -dose- 
woven fabrics ; cp. Hor. Epod. ii. 33, where rara retia are set- for small 
birds, to that it cannot *■ ' wide-meshed * (Forb.). As a military term ran. 
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* in open order/ is opposed to con/erti^ * in close order.' mimt, by zenginh 
with r«tia, pl»g«a, Tenalmlft. odora oawnin ▼!■, ' keen scenting hounds,* 
a periphrasis analogous to the use of fiia, ftirot in (ircck ; used by Lucr. 
iv. GZzprcmissa canum vis. 'Hierc seems to be no other example oiothrtts 
meaning ' sharp-scented.* 

187. chlfcmydin eiroiimdata, ' with cloak thrown round her,* an imi- 
tation of the Greek Middle, not uncommon in Latin poetry: cp. Hor. Sat. 
i. 6. 74 laevo suspenn loculos tabuUnnque Uuerto ; Ov. Met. ii. 425 induitur 
faciem culiumque Dianae, 

188, 180. orlnea, etc., * her liair is tied in a golden knot, a golden clasp 
fastens up her puq>le cloak.* 

142. affmina innglt, < joins the train,* lit 'joins it to himself : ' so Aen. 
ii. 367 agmitta conscia iu9igu9it, 

148-140. For the story of Apollo*8 joumeyings see Con. note. hilMr- 
nam, ' hb winter home.* instaurat, ' holds festal dances ; * see above 1. 63. 
prMuit fingena, < presses and trains,* On statues of Apollo the long 
flowing hair is carefully arranged into shape by a ' wreath * of bay (ftond«) 
and a < diadem * or ' circlet ' (auro). 

162. dai«ota«, ' driven down ' (towards the hunters). 

168. ingla, ' down the slopes,* local abl. 

164. tranamlttnnt, ' scour the plains in flight.* 

168. TOtUy dat. with daxl, ' to be granted to his prayer.* inertia, ' un- 
resisting.' 

160. miaoexi, ' is convulsed with loud uproar.* 

164. teota, ' places of shelter.* 

166-168. 'Earth first, and Juno bride-escorting, gave the sign; Ares 
flashed and heaven blazed in sympathy at the bridal ; on the mountain>to|)s 
the nymphs raised their shout.' The diflerent parts of a wedding-solemnity 
are here represented. The lightning answers to the lifting of the torches ; 
the shouts of the nymphs to the nuptial dXoXiry/iof. prima, adverbial. 
proBuba, a matron who attended on the bride, oonlblia, a trisyllable, by 
synixesis. 

170, 171. neqae enixn, 'she heeds not the eyes or tongues of men ; 'tis 
no longer on secret love that her heart is set.' specie, ' appearances.* 

174 sqq. The hint for this celebrated description of Fame comes from 
Homer's personifications of "Ofrcra (Rumour) II. ii. 95, Od. xxiv. 413 : but 
the detail is mainly Virgil's own. 

176. ' ller motion lends her force, and she gathers strength as she goes.' 

176. 'Small at first through fear,' prime being adverbial. Cp. Homer's 
description of "E/Nr (' .Strife '), II. iv. 443, 443 "Hr* 6X1717 /i^k itpStra 
Kopvaatrat, avrdp lircira Olpay^ iffrripi(§ K&pvi Ktd M x^^^ fiaivit, 

178. deonun, objective gen., 'anger against the gods,' Ijecause they 
had thrust down her offspring the Titans to Tartarus. Goeva, a Titan, 
Snoeladnji, a giant, both sons of Karth. 
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184. Ga«ll mtdlo terr»«qLiie, ' midway between heaven and earth.* 

186-187. strideiui, 'hurtlhig.' deolinat, 'droops.* omrtos, *a spy.* 
tootiy tnrrlbna point to the interference of Fame in private and public 
affairs. 

108-196. 411am loBg» (sc. ist)^ *all its length;' cp. viii. 86. Inzu 
foT«r«, 'are passing in comfortable ease.' foverty lit. to 'warm/ or 
' cherish ; * hence, of a ])criod of time, to jmss it in a luxurious manner. 
c»pto«y ' enthralled by shameful love.' Ib#a», with d«% ' the loathsome 
goddess.' 

198. 'He, the son of Ammon, from the embrace of a Garamantian 
nymph.' 

201. exonblMi, in apposition to iffUMU, ' the gods' unceasing sentry,' i. e. 
file was always kept burning in honour of the gods. 

202. solnni and Hmiin> are nominatives. 

203. 204. aaimi, 'in heart,' is used frequently in Latin with verbs and 
adjectives of feeling (e.g. angere^ discruciare^ falUre^ (Uger^ dubitis^furenSf 
etc), and is probably a survival of the old locative, and not merely a gen. 
of reference, like seri studioram, etc nnmina, ' the presence of the gods.' 

206, 207. aimo, i.e. 'since I (larbas) have introduced thy worship.' 
•pulata, 'feasting:' the perfect part, being occasionally used with a 
present force, cp. Aen. v. 708 isque hisAetuan solatus vocibus infityy\\\, 636 
magHts Circttisibus actU, Zienaeum honorem, ' an offering of wine ; * cp. 
i. 756 laiuum hofwrem, 

200, 210. The emphasis is on neqol^aam, oaeci, Inania. ' Is our 
terror vainj aimless the lightnings that appal our souls, and idle their 
thunder-roll ? ' oaeoi, ' blind/ ' random ; ' so caeca vestigia vi. 30. mlscent, 
of the ' confused ' rolling of thunder. 

212, 218. oui litns, etc., ' to whom we have given this shore to till, 
and laws to bind her in its use' {cui sub certa lege locum coruessi, ut 
dofftinus* — Gossrau). larbas pretends to view Dido as holding under him. 
For the legal phrase iex loci see the Lex Agraria of no B.C. (Corp. Insc. 
Lat. aoo) line 85, where the Censors are said agri^ aedifici^ loci . . . legem 
dicere, to the tenants r-i. c. to prescribe the conditions of (enure. 

210, 217. 'Supporting with a Lydinn ribbon his chin and anointed 
locks/ The mitxa was a broad band of cloth, sometimes wound round the 
hair, sometimes, as here, tied under the chin, subniziui, so the MSS. 
Ribbeck, however, reads stibnexus from one Leyden MS. of later date than the 
loth century. ' Tying ' is no doubt a more natural idea than ' supporting : ' 
but this, on the principle potior lectio difficillima^ gives additional force to 
the overwhelming testimony of MSS. for subnixus. Moreover, the notion 
of his effeminate chin being • supported * by a band is in harmony with 
the contemptuous scorn of the passage. 

218. qnlppe qualifies ironically the whole clause — * we, forsooth, are 
bringing gifts to thy temple, and cherishing an idle belief.* Damam, the 
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generml report that Jnptter is a powcrinl god, disproyed (says Iart)as) by 
events. 

220-237. Jupiter sends Mercnrins to recall Aeneas to a remembrance of 
his mission to Italy; a divine command which justifies tkie snfaseqoent 
desertion of Dido. 

223-226. Toea m«plqnNMm 'call the winds* (to aid thy flight); cp. 
vmiis vocaiis v. ai i. Others less probably explain, to aid Aeneai^ voyage. 
«zsp«otat» intrans., as aoertii i. 104, praecipUart ii. 9, iv. 251, rolare 
X. 36a, and other examples dted by Gossran on L 104. Exspecto is 
common enough with an object-clause following (e.g. rusticus exipcctai, 
dum deflutU amms llor. Epp. i. a. 4a) ; and Virgil's use of it here is bat a 
slight extension of that use. 

227-281. * No laggard, I ween« did his fair mother pledge her son to 
be ; 'twas not for thb she snatched him twice from Grecian arms: no, bat 
a chief to rule Italy big with empire and fierce in war, to hand on the race 
of Tencer's lofty line, and bring the world beneath its sway.' talam, ui 
Carthagifu exspt£iaret. his, from Diomede, Iliad v. 31 1 sqq., and from 
the Greeks at the fall of Troy. Aen. ii. 589 sqq. ▼indloat* historic present 
fxaTidam imp«xils obviously refers to the friture of Italy, which is as it 
were pregnant with future destinies. The plur. imptrlis is perhaps only a 
poetical hyperbole. 

232-234. If he cares not for himself, he must not harm his son's 
prospects, super sna lands, ' for his own fiur frtme.' The insertion of 
ipse is like Greek vp^ avrdf tArrwt and is frequent (metri gratia) in 
Ovid's pentameters, e. g. Am. 1. 7. a6 poenam fortis in ipse meam, Her. 
I a. 18 6^ caderet cultu cuUor ab ipse suo. 

286. Notice the hiatus alter spe. The license b not uncommon in 
Virgil, but is mostly confined to syllables in arsi, and occurs at one of the 
important caesurae, or is justified by a distinct pause in the sense : e. g. Aen. 
X. 141 MaeoHia generose domo, ubi, etc, iii. 606 si pereo, Aojuifiwu mani" 
bus, etc. See Introd. p. 17. 

236. prolsm Ansonlam, ' the Ausonian family,* i. e. the future Romans. 

287. ' Let him sail : that word says all (lit. this is the point) ; bethisour 
message.' nnntins, as viii. 582 gravior ne muUius aures vulnerei'. Cat. 
Ixxxiv. 10 Cum subito affertur fiuutius horrihilis. Others explain. * be thou 
our herald of this message/ hio being then«<^ hoc re, just as ea sigua 
^Acn. ii. 1*^1) ^sigfta eius rei. But it is surely better to givo hlo a iNirallcl 
sense to the preceding haoo. 

28d-241. talarla/ ankleU,' i.e. the winged sandals with which Mer- 
cury is generally represented. Homer, in the passages which Virgil here 
follows (II. xxiv. 339 sqq., Od. v. 43 sqq.). calls them merely W&Aa. 
rapido paritsr oom flamine, * along with the swift wind,* i. e. 'with the 
swiftness of the wind.* 

244. lumina morts vssifBat» 'unseals the eyes at death/ i.e. * unseals 
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the eyes of the dead/ in reference to the Roman custom of opening the eyes 
of a corpse (closed as usual after death) when on the funeral pyre, that the 
spirit might see its way to Hades. This act is nowhere else attributed to 
Mercury as ^x'^^f^^t ^^^ would not be unappropriate. Other renderings 
are (i) ' unseals the eyes from death/ i. e. ' raises to life again/ a harsh use 
of the ablative, (a) ' Seals up the eyes in death : * but there is no authority 
for such a meaning of resigitare, 

947. dnri, probably ' patient/ in reference to the load which Atlas had 
to bear eternally. 

249. plnlfitmmy a natural epithet of a mountain ; but there seem to be 
no pines in Africa. 

261. praeoipitMit, intrans., see on 1. 335 above. 

262. paxilnui niteiui alia, ' poising himself on even wing.' 
266-268. ' Just so he flew Hwixt heaven and enrtli towards the sandy 

coast of Libya and dove the winds in his course, as he came from his 
mother*s sire (i. e. Atlas, Maia being one of the Pleiades), e*en he, Cyllene's 
offspring.* Ribbeck restores ad from some copies, perhaps rightly ; but 
the word has rather the appearance of having been inserted as a correction. 
Without adf litas harenoaiuii is accus. of motion towards ; or possibly 
(as Dr. Kennedy suggests) Tolabat litna is like curritmts aequor^ i. e. 
"'over*' or "along** the shore.* The expedient of separating lltns 
liaraaoaiuii from Tolalmty and making litna . . . ▼eatoaque Mcabata 
volabai inter, i. e. a mere repetition of the previous line, introduces a fresh 
difliculty (in the meaning of Mcabat) without improvement in sense. 
Bentley*s emendation, legebai for volabai, is ingenious, but unnecessary. 
269* mKgaUa> a Carthaginian word. 

260. t«ota novaataiu, ' building new houses.* 

261. Alluded to by Juv. v. 45 Nam Firro, ut niulti, gtmmas ad pocula 
fransfert A digitis, qttas in vaginae fnmte soUbat Ponere ulotypo invents 
ftratlatus larbae. 

264. * And had varied the web with threads of gold.* 

266. Invadit, 'attacks him' (with words, as aggreditur dictis 1. 93), 
and so ' addresses sternly * (Kenn.). 

200. torqnat, 'guides,* 'directs;* cp. xii. 180 cnncia itio qui heila, 
pater, sub numifu torques, 

271. teria . . . tarria, a jingle, probably intentional; cp. cdnit . . . 
rdnentetn x. 191-193, 417, 418 ; vldA pdrere pdrabat above 1. 338. 

273. In most of the best MSS. this line is either omitted or has been 
added afterwards. It might have either slipped in, or dropped out, from a 
transcriber's more or less perfect recollection of Jupiter's speech (1. 353 
above) : and, in the absence of clearer evidence, nmy be retained for 
convenience of notation. 

274. spaa Znli, * the promise of your heir lulus,' lit. ' hope afforded by * 
(gen. of subject). 
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277. iu«dlo ■•rmoiM, ' in mid discotme/ expresses the suddenness of 
Mercury's disappearance. Servius* explanation, ' half-vray through the dia- 
logue/ i. e. ¥rithoat Aeneas replying, is over-ingenions. 

283-284. The thoughts that pass through the mind of Aeneas are 
expressed in a sort of oratio obliqua. aiiiblr«, to approach in a conciliatory 
manner, a word used of candidates canvassing for votes. With what 
address can he approach the maddened queen ? what first beginning can he 
make?' 

286, 286. These lines recur viii. ao, 11. Line a86 is omitted by some 
MSS. dlTidit-' to send in different directions;' cp. Catull Ixii. 15 ms 
uliomtnteSf alio divisimus auns ('have let our minds diverge one way, our 
ears another*). Tennyson's imitation, 'this way and that dividing his 
swift thought,' does not bring out this force of dlvldo. 

287. * Then as he thought on each this seemed the wiser plan : ' ^HSc H 
ol ippwhmt Miffffaro itipitw ttrai Iliad xiv. 23. 

288-204. apt«nt, etc. subj. of petitio obliqua dependent on the 
command implied in Tooat. ■••• iBt«T#a . . . t^mptatnmm is ordinary 
oratio obliqua, dependent on the idea of simple statement implied in ▼coat. 
' He bids them find out, etc. . . . ; saymg that he himself, etc* tMnpta- 
tnnim is used in slightly different senses in the two clauses : he will try to 
approach Dido, and try to find out the best time for addressing her. qnla 
. . . modafl, 'what the happiest course for his need.* For taodxut^raiio 
cp. xii. i^f/ralrem, si quis modus, eript tnorti, 

297-209. motusque, etc., 'caught at once the sound of the coming 
change, fearing where all seemed safe. Once more fell Fame brings news 
that maddens her heart, of ships equipped and mustering crews.* onmla 
tnta tlmeiui, with a lover's anxiety she was afraid when all seemed safe, 
much more when there was a suspicion of danger, •adem, the same which 
had previously spread the report of her shame, 1. 173 folL It might be 
taken as ace plur. (' rumour confirms her fears ') ; but this is less probable. 

SCO. Inops anlmi, ' in impotence of mind,' see on line 203 above. 

SOl-SOS. ' Like a Bacchanal, roused by the stir of the sacred emblems, 
when the cry of Bacchus is heard, and the triennial rites goad her to frenzy, 
and Cithaeron calls her with shouts by night* saoxls, the thyrsus, cista, 
statue of the god, etc. carried in the Bacchanal processions and violently 
shaken; cp. Hor. Od. i. 18. 11 non ego te, candidi Bassareu, Inrntnm 
quatiam, trleterlca, the great triennial festival of Bacchus at Thebes. 

800. tooitus dooodere, the simple infinitive with the nominative is 
substituted for the ace. and hi fin., the ordinary construction aflcr spero, 

S11-S14. The stress is on Trola : ' What ! if 'twere no strange soil, no 
new home that you were seeking, if the Troy of other days were standing 
yet, would you make even for Troy across yon heaving main ? Flying — 
and firom nu'i ' per ego has laexiauus . . . te, cp. for the order of the 
words the Greek vpdr a\ ^cAk «.t.A. The verb of entreaty is omitted. 
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316-318. oonubia, the furtive union ; hyiiiMUMos, the wedlock to which 
she hoped it was a prelude — hence inoaptos. fait aut . . . meuiu, ' if 
aught in me was pleasant in your eyes.* 

821-323. ' For your sake too mine honour has been quenched, and the 
good name of old, mine only passport to heaven.' sidmra adllMun, ' I was 
approaching, i. e. had a chance of rising to, inmiortality.' 

32ff. qnld moror, * why do I delay (to die) ? * 

327. snaoepta, lit. * raised ; ' properly (like tolleix) of a father acknow- 
ledging his offspring by the symbolical action of lifting it from the ground. 
Ten And. i. 3. 14 quUquid peperisset^decrevenmt toUere. Used by Plautus, 
as here, of the mother t^Plaut Epid. iv. i. i^Jiliam quam ex te iuscepi), 

328, 828. parvulua Aeneas, perhaps from Catnll. Ixi. 216 TorqutUus 
volopanmlus . . . Dttlce rideat ad patrem, Juvenal's allusion is well known 
(v. 138) fiullus tibi parvulus aula Luserii Aeneas, nee filia duUior illo, 
tamen, ' after alL* For ref arret ^' recall to mind *) cp. Juv. i. 66 muUum 
refertns de Maecenate, 

333-336. ' Never, O queen, will I deny any one of all the claims to gra- 
titude that you can mention.* 

887. pro re, ' as the case requires,* i. e. I need say but little. 

888-888. *■ I never held forth a bridegroom's torch : this was not the 
alliance into which I entered.* 

841. lueia auepioiia, 'at my own will,* a military metaphor, the im- 
perator being the person to take the auspices, and hence acting suis auspi- 
n'is. componere, ' settle my troubles.* 

843, 844. manereat, of the present result, 'would still be standing;* 
posuiraem, of a past contingency, ' I should ere now have built.* reoidlTa, 
* revived ' or * restored* — a Virgilian use (cp. vii. 322, x. 58) of the word, 
which elsewhere « ' recurring,* e. g. of a fever (Celsus, circ. 37 A. D.). manu is 
almost pleonastic, though perhnps just suggesting the idea of personal 
effort. 

346. Ljoiae eortea, 'Lycian oracles.' Apollo was worshipped at 
Patara in Lycia. There is no mention elsewhere in the Aeneid of oracles 
given to Acncns in Lycin. 

347. hlo, i.e. Italy, the pronoun, ns usual, bebig ntlrnctcd to the sub- 
stantive ; so Acn. vi. 1 29 hoe optu, hie labor est, 

848, 860. quae . . . invidla est, lit. 'what jealousy is there?* i.e. 
' why should jealousy forbid ? * 

863-366. turblda, 'troubled.* capitis inioria oari, 'the wrong to 
one so dear.* caput, like J<r^pa, ictipaXii » ' a person,* cp. ridiculum caput I 
Ter. And. ii. 2, 34. tarn ean capitis Hor. Od. i. 34. 2, and with numeral 
ndj. (like our so many 'head' or 'souls'), quot capitum vivunt I lor. .Sat. 
ii. t. 27. fatalibus, 'dcsUucil.' 

867. caput, as above, ' I call ns both to witness.* 

802-364. iamdudum, 'long ere he had finished was she gazing,' etc. 
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Dido looks at him askance (aT«na) thronghoiit his speech, and bnists ont 
at the end of it tadtls, unaccompanied by words, ' with silent glances.' • 

868. nudora, sc. niaia, 

371' qiUM quibufl Mtteliftram, *what shall I say first? what last?* 

872. aequlw, * just* She charges the gods with cruelty. 

878. nnaqnam, etc., 'nowhere is there faith to be trusted.' 

876. UtroT, see 1. no above. 

870. 'Aye, Gods above ply tasks like these. 

Such cares disturb their life of ease.' (Con.) 
Note the bitter irony of Dido's words, quietos, Homer^s B^oi fttd (^orrc*. 
Od. V. laa. 

882. pla, Vkind ; ' cp, pittas {deorum) ii. 536, etc. 

884. ■•qnar, etc., 'I will haunt him with (a Fury's) murky brands, 
though far away.' Viigil reproduces the Greek notion of 'E^Min^f — a per- 
sonification of the curses that wait on wrong-doing and the stings of accusing 
conscience : cp. iii. 331 scelirum furiis agUatus Orestes. The thought is 
from ApoU. Rhod. iv. 385 Ik U a* wdrfxtft Aifrlx ifud a* IX^ciov 'Epivvcr. 

887. Hie first hint of her resolution to die : the news of the efluct pro- 
duced on Aeneas by her spectre or apparition is to reach her in the under- 
world, sub, 'down to.' 

892. thalamo, stratiB, poetical datives of the recipient, instead of the 
ordinary prep, and accusative; cp. Aen. xi. 19a it caelo clamor ^ Georg. iii. 
418 tecto assuitus coluber succedere, 

806. Animnm lab«lkotiui, ace. after passive verb, in imitation of Greek : 
cp. Lucr. i. iiperculsae corda, 

807, 808. luanmlnuit, ' set to work.' lltore toto, ' all along the 
shore ; ' abL of extension, common with the adj. totus. nnota, ' well-pitched.' 

406, 407. ooirnnt, ' muster.' moras, ' laggards.* fervet, ' the path is 
all alive (or aglow) with work.' 

400-411. fervire, the older form of the word. Cp. fulglSre Aen. vi. 
836. inlao«rl, of a confused noise : cp. 1. 160 above. 

414-416. animos . . . rellnqnat, ' bid her proud spirit yield to love, 
lest aught she leave untried, and die in vain.' fimatra moritura expresses 
the consequence of lnezp«rtiim r«linqiiat. 

410. ' If I have borne the thought of (lit. been able to expect) so great a 
sorrow, I shall also have strength to endure it.' For sperare, impl]ring 
the expectation of something undesirable, cp. Eel. viii. a6 quid tton spere- 
mus amantcsl 

421-428. aolam, etc, ' for you alone that tmitor made his friend, to you 
confided his very inmost thoughts; you only knew the time to reach his 
softer side.' oolere, credere, the historic infin. is often used to express 
repeated acts, cp. Aen. xi. 85a quicum partiri euros, seiums, lit * feelings.' 
moUea aditiui et tempora, hendiadys«B/rxn/^a viri molliter adeundi. 

427. Servius says there was a story, resting on Varro's authority, that 
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Diomede actually stole Anchises' bones, but met with so much ill fortune 
in consequence, that he restorerl them to Aeneas. Virgil ascribes to Dido 
that strong Roman feeling against violation of tombs, to which was after- 
wards due the preservation of the Christian catacombs at Rome. Cicero 
(Tusc. i. I a. 27) refers to the inexpiabilis religio on this point as evidence 
of a belief in a future existence. olucx«o maaecve, 'ashes and spirit,* 
are often coupled, as above 1. 34 ; cp. Li v. xxxi. 30 ownium niuiatos maius^ 
nttUim ossa lenn te^f. 

428. onr . . . ne^et, consecutive, 'so that he should refuse;* curmiit 
tare. 

488, 484. ' I ask but for a few vacant hours, a leisure time, a breathing 
space for passion, till fortune schools my vanquished heart to bear its grieC* 
l]uui«-sa time of inaction, so Val. Fl. iii. 657 inania tentpora. Dido 
wishes to have a short time free from the distraction of Aeneas* journey. 
Cp. Ov. Her. vii. 1 78 (Dido to Aeneas) Pro spe rotiiugii fempora parva 
felo. Dum freta mitescuttt^ ei atftor dum tempereU tisttm^ Fortiter edUcam 
irisiia fosse paii. 

485, 486. ' This last boon I ask — O pity a sister*s prayer ! — ^and when 
you have granted it, I will repay it with interest at my death.* How re- 
paid ? perhaps (Wagner) by Anna then succeeding to Dido*s wealth and 
crown, perhaps (Con.) by Dido's death ridding Anna of trouble ; but we 
need not look for too precise a meaning in the language of agitation and 
despair. ' Grant me this boon — ^*tis not for long * is the keynote, morte, 
I>roliably abl. of time ; but it might be taken as instr. abl., ' by my death.* 
' Repay * is an unusual meaning for remltto : and it is suggested that the 
meaning may be ' I will let you go (to him), crowned with my death ' — 
Dido being supposed to betray a lurking jealousy of her sister, as e. g. 11. 
421-433. But more use would surely have been made of this idea, had it 
occurred to Virgil. The text is much varied. Ribbeck adopts dedertt, the 
reading of the majority of the MSS. ; but the whole tenour of the passage (an 
address to Anna, ttot Aeneas) demands d«deris, in opposition to the higher 
MS. authority. One MS. (Med. ) gives ntmulata^ arising probably from c vm v- 
l.ATA » ntnmlatafiit and in its turn giving rise to the emendation sotie^ i. c. 
*with accumulated interest.* Henry adopts cumultUa Morie, translating, 
' I will abate my jmssion, though in a state worse than death ; * but it is im- 
possible to extract this sense out of cumulaia morte. Relinquam (one MS.) 
is merely a gloss on remlttam. The only real difficulty is the MS. 
support of dederit \ the other w. II. being mostly traceable to the 
attempt to extract too definite a sense out of an indefmitc poetical ex- 
pression. 

488, 480. fertqna refertque, 'bears again and again* (to Aeneas). 
fleiiui, of a tearful appeal, like latriinas ii. 145 (Con.). With ant must be 
supplied a negative, implied in nnlliJi. 

441-440. ' As when some stout aged-timbered oak is pressed on either 

N 
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side by Alpine blasts, contending to overthrow it ; loud creaking follows, 
and from the shaken trunk leaves deeply strew the gronnd : the tree dings 
fast to the rock, and high as its snmmit soars to heaven, deep strikes its 
root towards the underworld.* Boreao, as other names of winds, is used 
loosely ; Here it means any cold blast Hence hino . . . Uliao need not 
cause any difTiculty* as though the North Wind blew from different quarters, 
altao closely with oonstomimt, and virtually adverbial, qvaatum ▼•*- 
tloe, etc. repeated from G. ii. 291, 292. 

449. laArlmae, Dido's tears ; Aeneas remains unshaken. 

46CM178. The beginning of the end ; Dido becomes desperate and 
weary of life. Omens and dreams help to drive her to frensy, and precipi- 
tate her resolve to die. (See Introd. to this book.) 

460, 461. ezterxlta, * driven wild.' caeli oo&T«»i, ' the vault of 
heaven.' 

462-466. i^ra^t, of \kti present design ; peragerei vtovXA have re£erred 
to a design in the (recent) past when she saw the omens. ' The more to 
fulfil her design and leave the light, she lately saw (Tidlt, aoiist) when 
placing her gift u])on the altar . . .' tnrlcremlM, ' inocnsc-buming,* from 
Lucr. ii. 353. obaoenum, * ill-omened,' apparently the original meaning, 
but the etymology is uncertain. 

467* tomplum, * a chapel ' (accordbg to the subsequent Komon custom) 
to the Di Manes of Sychaeus, her former husband (antlqal, as 1. 663, qK 
Fr. ana'eft). 

462, 463. * Alone upon the roof-top did the owl complain with death- 
boding note, and uttered its long-drawn wailing cry.' 

464. There is another reading, piorum^ which makes good sense, but has 
not so much MS. support. An objection raised against prionun is the 
threefold repetition of the ' pr ' sound in the same line. But probably this 
is an intentional alliteration, for the sake of emphasis, as in 11. 460, 461 
tH>ces et verba vocatUis Visa viri. 

466. ftirentem, proleptic ; ' drives her to madness.' 

469, 470. For the double vision of Pentheus see Eur. Hacch. 917, 918 
KaX ii^v 6p^¥ fAoi ^ fjiiy ^Kiovs doicw, Aiccdif M ^0as. The vbion of 
Bnnxenidiuii agmina, however, is more appropriate to Orestes (Aeach. 
Cho. 1057), and an ingenious emendation suggests Euiadum ; but it is not 
easy to see how the letters I A could have become MEN I. Virgil mixes his 
recollections of the Bacchae and the Orestes. 

471. BOMUla, * oil the slngu ' (so the K^st MSS.\ The v. l.//ir/V> oiul 
the conjecture VochIs (i. c. nocKaTr) arc due to the idea that Virgil woultl 
think of the real Pentheus and Orestes, not of their representation on the 
stage. But, as Con. well points out, it was quite natural for a poet of 
Virgirs literary tastes to interest himself more in the dramatic heroes he 
had seen or read of, than in their supposed prototypes, affttatiui, ' driven 
over the stage.' The rendering ' acted upon the stage,' suggested bj Ser- 
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▼ins, is less suitable to the context here, though supported by Ausonius, 
^[Mgr. Ixxi Quam iogafacundi scaenis agitavit A/rani. 

il^fAni, adifit, ' weighs/ < determines : ' cp. Quint, vi. 5. 5 quid di- 
cendum, quid tacetuium^ quid differendum sit^ exigeH consilii isi, sj^m 
firont« ■•renat, ' shows calm hope upon her brow ; ' ■p«m being a sort of 
cognate accusative after sertfiai. The phrase is a characteristic Virgilian 
inversion for $ptfrcnUm serf not, 

470. •um and ao are unpocticali but significant, showing that Dido will 
not mention the name of Aeneas. 

480-482. Oo«aiil, ' the bound of Ocean/ i.e. the bound which Ocean 
sets to the world. Homer puts the Aethiopians near the Ocean-stream 
(Iliad i. 433). aptum, in its original participial sense ' fitted/ and so 
' decked with glittering stars.' 

484-486. t«mpU, * precinct/ Greek W/«-cKOf. ■oporiftnim, a fixed 
epithet of papaver, is curiously inappropriate here ; for the priestess, to 
preserve the golden apples, would not try to lull the wakeful dragon to 
sleep. Honey and poppy-seeds sprinkled on food were a Roman delicacy ; 
so in Hor. A. P. 375 Sardo cum nulU papaver is among unnecessary 
luxuries. 

487. carmlnllnui, * charms.' 

480. ftuTlis, probably dat. of the recipient. 

400. movet, there is another reading ciet equally well attested. 

403. aooingler, sc me^ ' that I unwillingly gird on (i. e. employ) magic 
arts.* For the accusative see on 1. 137 above. 

404-^06. ■•oreta, Mn secret* sub auras must » 'heavenward/ re- 
ferring to the height of the pyre ; but it of course implies the otlicr 
suggested meaning ' in Ihc o^w air.* Virgil is thinking of Uic atrium of a 
Roman house. Cp. ii. 51a. Impius, ' the wretch,' as opposed to his usual 
title /iM/. exuTias, ' relics,* i. e. dress. 

407. superimponant, ' let them (the servants) place upon it' Super- 
impanas^ which has rather more MS. support, continues the directions to 
Anna. But as Anna would require assbtance for the heavy work, the 
plural is pcrhai)s more probable, and would easily be altered by copyists 
into the singular, to liarmonisc with erige, 

601, 602. iuent« with conoipit, * she cannot conceive (or realise) such a 
pitch of madness.* Cofuepit furias (above 1. 474) is said of Dido ; and an 
ingenious emendation reads cotuipere here, germ an am being then the sub- 
ject, morie, ' at the death.* 

604-600. penetrali In aede « iecio itUeriore 1. 494. intendit looum 
■•rtls, by hypallagc for the more usual intetidii serta loco ; z^.Jixit harun- 
dine malum v. 544. 

608. •HLglem, for the use of the effigy in restoring love, cp. Eel. viii. 
75. haud i^ara fUtnri, she knows what the real object of all these 
arrangements is, though her sister is deceived. 

N a 
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500. oxiBM •fl^i8»> Aoc. after passive verb, in imitation of the Greek 
constroction, e. g. Ivircrpafi/iiFot ti^k iipxk^' ^P* Oeorg. iii. 106 imcripti 
nomina regumjlores ; Aen. ii. 2*jiperqtu pedes traUchts lora tuHtetttes. 

510. t«r ocntom, of an indefinitely large numl>er, as (a. i. 15 tercetttuni 
Hwei tcndent dumeta ittvefui, 

511. 'And three-fold Hecate, maiden Diana of three faces.* 'Diana 
was worshipped as tri-ceps, three*faced : her name, being Hecate, as 
an infernal deity ; Lmia, as celestial ; Diana, as terrestrial * (Kenn.) : cp. 
Hor. Od. iii. a a. 4 diva triformis, 

512>516, spanevat, etc., a sort of infernal Instration, analogous to that 
at funcFalf (vi. aag sqq.); cp..Hor. Epod. v. a 5 Sagatta per totauniomum 
SpargiHS AvemaUs aquas, »imnl>tog, Virgil confesses that the Avemiis 
water was not genuine. a4 Iwuun, ' by moonlight.' pulMntM, etc., ' and 
downy herbs whose jnice is dark poison.' For the poetical use of oum, cp. 
Aen. ii. *i2poenas cum sanguitu ^poetias sanguineas, Tenenl, descriptive 
genitive. Rinor, * a love-charm * (in this sense fivo^ Xc7^/ickok), here of a 
supposed excrescence on a young foaFs forehead, thought to be devoured by 
the mother; but if secured before she did so (praereptiui), useful as a love- 
philtre. 

617 f 518. mola, 'salt barley cake thrown into the fire.' pii« » pur is ; 
often in connection with' sacrifice, e. g. pia vitta 1. ^yi^farrt pio v. 745. 
The ablatives are modal — ' with salted meal and clean hands.* •xnta 
pedam, for the constr. see on 1. 137 above. A single unsandalled foot is 
said to be shown on ancient works of art representing sacrifice ; but pedibus 
nudis (Hor. Sat. i. 8. 24), and similar examples, indicate hoxefeet as usual. 
In ▼•■te, abl. of circumstance, ' with loosened dress : ' cp. horridus in 
iaculis V. 37 ; potans in rosa Cic. Fin. ii. 20 ; fnagno in aere alieno maiores 
etiam possessioms habent Cat. ii. 8 ; and the adverbial phrases in aeijuo, in 
propinquo (Roby, L. Gr. ii. § 1976). 

620, 621. * Then prays to whatsoever gods have just and mindful rcganl 
for unrequited love ; ' lit. ' have for a care (dat.) lovers with unequal bond 
of union ' — i. e. who love but are not loved in return. 

528. This line (which is repeated Aen. ix. 225, with the substitution of 
laxabant for Unibant) is omitted by two of the b^t MSS., and may possibly 
have been interpolated from book ix. But it certainly gives additional 
beauty and finish to the passage, and should most probably be retained. 

520-531. animi, ' at heart ; ' see on 1. 203 above, ocnlisye, ' or draws 
the night into her eyes or bosom,' one of Virgil's expressive phrases : cp. 
Tennyson's imitation (quoted by Con.), 

'Ever failed to draw 
The quiet night into her blood.' 

538-536. Bio adeo, ' 'tis thus she begins ; ' cp. xii. 47 sic institU ore. The 
notion is that of setting foot npoui and so entering, an imdcrtaking. adeo 
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slightly emphasises sio. qnld ago, viyid ase of the indie, for the delib. 
subj. ' what shall I do ? ' Cp. Aen. iii. 88 quern sequimur, irrlsa, ' an 
object of mockery * (to ^<t prod priores ; the notion o{p€ut time being sub- 
ordinated), quos ego slmy etc, ' though I have so often spumed them * — 
in contrast to petam suppltz. 

537. nltimA, 'the uttermost/ i.e. the most degrading. 

638, 630. iuTaty 9ceos : ' because they arc ))1eascd to have had my liclp 
before, and gratitude for favours of old stands firm in mindful hearts ? * The 
iM carries on the question, and suggests a further doubt as to the possibility 
of this reason; cp. Catull. Ixiv. 180 An patris atixilium speretit? quemne 
ipsa nliquiy i. e. eiusnt, qtum ... 

640-642. flM Telle, 'suppose I wished.' ZAom«donteae periurla 
g«ntis, referring to the fraud of Laomedon, king of Troy, who refused to 
pay Poseidon the stipulated price for building the city walls. 

646. Infexar, < shall I attack Ihcm ? ' 

647. qain morere, ' nay, die.* She apostrophises herself, but immedi- 
ately turns on Anna. 

660« non Uoult, 'it was not allowed,* a passionate complaint. In 
English it would rather be ' Why was I not allowed. . . ? * 

661. more fisrae, ' like some wild thing/ expresses a longing, not for 
bestial as opposed to human life, but for the freedom and case of wild life 
as opposed to the restraints and troubles of civilisation. 

662. BjolUMi, so Med., and some other MSS. Scrvius read Sychaeo 
(adject.), which most editors adopt, though occurring nowhere else. 
Sychaeif says Con., ' looks like a correction; * but might not Sychaeo be in- 
troduced to avoid the repetition of final sound in oineri . . . Bjcliaai ? 
The similarity to an adjectival tennination would liest account for the 
adjectival use (if admitted) of Sychaeo, 

664. oartiui enndi, ' resolved to start ; ' a poetical construction : cp. Tnc. 
Ann. iv. 54 relinqtutulae vitae cerius. The genitive is analogous to that of 
respect or reference, aevi fnatumsy etc. 

668. A hypermetric line, the que being elided before the et of the next 
line. This license is not found in Homer, and is very rare in the early 
Ijitin iKKts. Virgil employs it in twculy-two instances, in eighteen of 
which the elided syllable is que. See Introduction, p. 19. 

668. iUTenta. The MSS. vary between iitvettta and iuveutact which 
latter, if right, would be a gen. of respect aAer decora. 

661. dalBda, ' thereafter,' as a result of this inaction. 

664. oexia morl, poetical constr. ; so certi non cederc Ov. Met. 
ix.43. 

666-667. praeolpltare » praecipitandiy the infin. \yt\\\g used as gen. of 
a verbal substantive ; cp. Aen. iii. 670 dextra affectart potestas. trabibna, 
i. e. Carthaginian ships, fervtfre, see on I. 409 above. If Aeneas does not 
make off at once, the Carthaginians will try to bum bis ships. 
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660. The neuter Tftrlum et mutabile expresses contempt — ' a changeful 
and uncertain Ihbg is woman ever.' 

671-57S. nmbrls, of a single appariUon, as v. 81 umbraeque paternae. 
fktiiTiit, * stirs.' pnMoipit«s vigUat*, < awake in haste.' 

677. qniaquis es does not imply doubt that it was Mercury, but it is a 
common formula of address, like Zciv tans vor* iffrlv Aesch. Agam. 160 ; 
the idea apparently being to disclaim irreverence in addxessing a god by a 
name of human choice. Thus in Plato, Crat. 400 D, £, Socrates lays down 
the principle Sri wtpi 0twv M\v ttffuVf o^rt vtpi ahrw olar* wtpi rw 
6yofi6ruif, drra irori ainol lavTo^ Kokowrw, &ffirtp h rcut c^x'*''^ pSftot 
iarly i)/iiV <i;x«r0ai, otnytf ital &m60w xatpownv 6yofM(6fityotf ravra Ktd 
ijftas a^oht /roAfiV. 

678. ' O come» and aid us with thy favour 1 send stars in heaven to help 
us ! * sldera, i. e. the weather, whidi they were supposed to influence. 

681-683. rapinntqiie mnntque, ' they hurry and bustle.' rapiniLt, 
lit. * seize hastily ' (the cables, etc) ; cp. i. 1 76 rapuit ftammam (* kindle 
quickly'), vii. 725 rapit fopuhs (Mead hurriedly on'). lat«t, 'is hidden' 
(by the vast number of shii^s upon it). Line 583 is repeated from iii. 308. 

686,687. pxlmam, some MSS. Tt»Aprinmm\ a conflict of authority 
l>etween which there is little to choose, aeqnatls Tells, *with steady 
sail,' i. e. evenly filled by the wind. 

689-691. perciuiaa and abaolflsa are middle; see on line 137 above. 
Ibit, 'shall he now go?' illiuierit, < shall it be (said hereafter) that n 
stranger has laughed our kingdom to scorn ? ' cp. occiderit ii. 581. 

696. ' A momentary return to calmness * (Con.). 

696-698. ' Unhappy Dido, does your impious act but now strike home? 
better had it done so (deoult tangere) when you offered him your crovm.' 
fiusta impia, her faithlessness to Sychaeus' memory. Another view is that 
impia facta refers to Aeneas' conduct ; ' do you fioiv feel his wickedness! 
Yon should have foreseen it when you were giving him the crown.' The 
objection is that at that time there were no grounds for suspecting Aeneas, 
deztra fldeaque (sc eius) quern, etc.; cp. xi. 81 vinxerai et post terga 
manusy qtios mitteret unibris, 

603-606. * But the fortune of war had been doubtful. Suppose it had ; 
whom had I then to fear, with death at hand ? ' Aierat, metni, iotfuissem, 
tntttiisscm ; what might have happened is stated, for the sake of vividness, 
AS if it had lmp]H:nc<l ; cp. Gcoi^. ii. 13a tt si fwn aliiini late iactaret 
Oiiorem^ taunts erat; Ov. F. ii. 431 utilius fiterat fton habuisst ftiints, 
fulaaet, concessive, * Suppose it had been.' tnllMem, Impl^aa^in, etc 
past jussives, ' I ought to have carried/ ' I ought to have filled,' etc., cp. 
Plaut. Trin. 134 non ego illi argetUum redderem f Cic Verr. i. 4a imitattts 
esses ipsum Voconium. foroa, ' decks.' azatiiizem, for exstinxissem, cp. 
Aen. i. 201 accestis. 

607. This invocation to the Sun may have been suggested by Horn. H. 
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iii. a77 'H^Xi^ $\ U wAvr imco^tts : bat it also recalls, as Prof. Nettleship 
points oat (' Saggestions,' p. 54), the great speech of Ajax in Sophocles, Xb 
S*, cD rdr tdwiy ovpaviiv Ik^tpviKaTwif "HAic, tt.r.K, (Aj. 845) ; cp. what has been 
said above (p. 87) of the inflaence of the Greek drama on Aen. iv. * t«r. 
ranmi opera oiimla» ' all that if done on earth.' 

608. ' And thou, Juno, the agent and witness of all this woe,* i. e. ^uat 
has fwpffas eomiJinsH^ ns above 11. lao sqq., 166. liit«rpros »' a medium 
between two |mr(ics;* so interfra (ormmpendi uuiicii^ *a bribery agent * 
Cic. Verr. i. 12. 

610-611. 41 morlentis Bllsaae, ' gods of dying Elissa,* may perhaps 
refer to the notion that each person had a presiding deity or genius, which 
was supposed to be two-fold ; hence the custom of erecting two altars to the 
Manes of the dead (cp. Aen. iii. 63) : but more probably «' gods that loolc 
upon (or, tliat will avenge) £lissa*s death,* i. e. the heavenly protection that 
Ar/iW^ to her of right, meriinmqua, etc., 'turn to my woes the favour 
they deserve,* i. e. of vengeance on their authors. 

613. capnt, see on 1. 354 above. 

614. 'If such be the demand of Jove*s decree, such the appointed goal.* 
terminiui, originally a stone pillar fixed in the ground as a boundary, then 
of any fixed or firm decree, e. g. Lucr. i. 77 alte Umiintis heurens, 

616-620. This imprecation was largely fulfilled : Aeneas had to wage 
war in Italy ; he had to leave Ascanius in the camp, and go and obtain aid 
from Evander ; many of his companions were killed ; when peace was 
made, tlic Trojan name was drop|)ed, and that of Latini substitute<l (/oj: 
iniqud) ; three years afterwards he was drowned in the Numicus, and his 
body not recovered. There is a story that when Charles the First consuUe<l 
the Sortes Vergilianac (Jntrwl. p. 10) in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, he 
o|iened upon this passage. 

623. •zercete, ' ply with ceaseless hate,* i. e. ' hate evermore.* 

626-629. ' Rise up, thou unknown avenger from my bones, to chase the 
Dardan settlers with fire and sword, now or hereafter, whensoever strength 
be given. Ixt shore lie at war with shore, sea with sea, and men with men! 
liCt them fight, Ihcy nnd their chiU1rcn*s children I * For the combination of 
the second person with iillqnla cp. Tcr. Ad. iv. 4. a6 aperilc aliquis 
ostium. The reference is of course to Hannibal. a«pot«scLue, see on line 
558 above. 

631. luoam B vf /afv, as above 1. 31. 

633-636. aBtiqiia, see above 1. 458. mlhi, dat. eth., with huo siste 
(not CNurii). proj^ret, subj. in petitto obltqua. 

640. Dardaniique romuii oapltii, ' the Dardans' pyre,* on which lay 
the memorials of Aeneas (above 11. 507, 508). 

042-647. ' But Dido in haste, ail wild with her dreadful purpose, rolling 
her bloodshot eyes, her trembling cheeks flushed here and there with red, 
yet pale already at the touch of death, bursts through the inner doors of her 
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palace and wQdIy scales the lofty pyre ; then barei the Daidaa swovd, a 
gift not aiked for nse like this.' Intarftua ffouM, for the oonstr. see oa L 
509 abofe. mnnns, apparently a swonl given by Aeneas to Dido at tke 
hitter's request. It is IIk: nnio as the tHsis rdictus (I. 507 above), a |4ttaae 
vrhich implies that it was Aeneas' own, and had been left bdiiod fay luat. 
Thos there is a slight inconsirtency between the two passages. 

640. laerinis ot aMmto, modal abL a' with (or, in) tears and rrtfactiM/ 
' psnsing thooght awhile and wept' 

651-654. ' Relies so dear while fate and heaven allowed, veoeive wy 
lilie and loose me from my care. My dayi are done, the coarse that Foftane 
gave is ran ; and now my shade shall |)ass majestic to the grave.* wSiankaX^ 
the MSS. vary between sittebai and sitKhaiU, either of wliich w«inkl da. 
For Tlzi cp. ii. 12^/uimus Troct,fuU Ilium, etc 

658. 9m Impraana, for the constr. see on L 137 above. 

660. ale, sie, at these words she twice stabs herself—' thas, thas I go 
RJoieing to the shades.' 

661. kaao igmam, the fire of the funeral pile, on which she is 
herself and which will be lighted after her death. 

663. Csrro poll spasm, ' (alien on the sword.* 

667. famlnao «ln]a;tii, an imitation of Homeric rhythm, like Afii 
Artuymiho EcL ii. 34. 

660. max, * were to £U1,' as iL 290 r$d/ alio a atimimo 

671. en1inliia^/«/g. Prepositions follow their case (i) as here, 
a gen. follows; (a) when another snbst follows, jojri /er ei scofmlm G. 
iiL 376 ; (3) more coininonly, when an adject, follows, ^tfw^ sm^ viriJi 
EcLL 81. 

675, 676. ' Was this your plan, my sister ! were yon deceiving even me I 
was this, forsooth, the intent of your pyre, this of your akar-flanKsf 
psttobas, lit ' attacking,' as hello pcUrc iiL 603, fains crimimibms ptUrt 
Tac. Ann. iv. 3f ; the imperfect denotes continuance — ' were yon doingthb 
all the time?' aild, dat. ethicus. 

678, 670. ▼oeaasas, past jussive, see on 1. 604 above. * Yoa shoald 
have called me to share your (ate ! the same death^pang^ the srlfaime hoar, 
had destroyed us both with the sword.' dolor, of physical pain, as often. 

680. stmzl, sc n^iw. 

682-684. patrao, < elders.' data aMnam, ' grant me to wash' (pcdtio 
obliqua). Con., to make the construction correspond to that of vi. 883 
(^moHihus date lilia pUnis, l*urpureos spargam Jlores), takes data lalnaia 
lympliia, 'give the wounds to water,* as an inversion for data fym^kms 
vulfurihm, ' bring water for her wounds ; ' but this seems hardly necessary, 
axtxamua, etc, < if any last breath be still flickering there, let hk catch it 
in my mouth.* anpar, over the mouth. The reference is to the 
friends trying to receive in their month the last breath of a dying 
Cp. Cic Verr. ii. 5. 45 Moires . . . m'Aii aliml oratami msi mt JUi 
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p^strtmum sftrilum ore excipere liceni. Con., less probably, regards it as 
an attempt on Anna's part to preserve her sister's life. 

086. CTaJMraty ' had passed over/ L e. ' had scaled.' 

088. strldit, ' gurgles,' i. e. with spouting blood. 

881, 882. < Thrice she rolled back upon the conch, with blank gaze 
■ought for light in heaven above, and groaned as light she found.' £nn. 
Ann. 15 Semianimesqtie viUant ocnlilncewque reqtnrtmt, 

086. *■ To free the struggling soul from the limbs entangled with it ; ' cp. 
L 703 below ; Lucr. ii. 950 Viialis animae twdos e corpore solvit, 

888-088. &to, of a natural death ; merlta, of a violent death provoked 
by the person's own action. For the idea of a premature death delaying 
admission to Orcns see vi. 427 sqq., where infants and suicides are confined 
in a separate place by themselves, oriaem, cp. £nr. Ale 75, 76 *Icp^ Tclp 
t^rm rw icardi x^ordr Btw "Orov rob* fyx^ Kparos dyviay rpix^ damait- 
▼•rat, 'had given over;' I lor. Od. iii. 3. 23 Ilioit , . . mi At castaequi 
damnatum Mintrvae, 

701. tnJiexui, cp. factm ducats ii. 694 : ' flashing ns she goes against 
the sun a thousand varied hues.' 
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NOTES TO BOOK V. 

Aenbas, driven by foal winds to Sicily, holds games at the tomb of 
Anchises on the anniversary of his death — ^viz. a boat-race (11. 104-285), a 
foot-race (11. 286-361), a boxing-match (11* 3^)'4^)» ft" archery contest 
(11. 485-544), and the /m/us Trouitnts of cavalry manoeuvres (1L 545-603). 
After an attempt of the Trojan matrons, at Jnno*s instigation, to bum his 
fleet, and so detain him from Italy, has been foiled by a miracnlons shower 
(11. 604-699), Aeneas sets sail for Italy ; Venns obtaining for him a calm 
passage from Neptune. On the way Palinuius is drowned; an incident 
which gives interest to the otherwise uneventful voyage from Sidly to 
Italy, by connecting it with an Italian tradition about the promontory of 
Palinurus. 

The scene of this episode in the story of the Aeneid was suggested by a 
variety of the Trojan legend which made Aiichises die in Sicily, and placed 
a Trojan colony in the island. The idea of the funeral games and much 
of thdr detail is from the games in Iliad xxiii, given by Achilles in honour 
of his dead friend Patrodus. The burning of the ships formed part of the 
Trojan legend ; its scene being variously laid in Greece or Italy, or at some 
point on the voyage of Aeneas. 

There are some reasons for supposing that this book did not form part of 
the original design, but was added as an after-thought The expression 
Libyco cursu in vi. 338 suggests that Palinurus was lost on the voyage 
from Carthage to Italy, and that there was no halt at Sidly. In vi. 354 
foil. Palinurus speaks of a great storm, but at the end of book v the 
weather is described as calm and serene. Lastly, vi. 1 16 is hardly consistent 
with v. 731 foil., the request to visit Hades appearing in the former case to 
have been made by Anchises while alive, while in the latter case it was 
made by a vision after his death. 

1, 2. medinm iter tenebat, ' was well on his way.* o«riiui, * with 
fixed purpose,' 'steadily.' atros AqnlloiM, * darkened by the northern 
breeze.' A northern wind would be unfavourable for a voyage from Carthage 
to Italy, and the fleet of Aeneas would have to beat up against it. 

4. flam ml a, i.e. the flames of the funeral pyre, on which Dido had 
killed herKlf, and which would naturally be used for burning her body. 

6-7. latat, from the Trojans, whose departure had driven Dido to her 
end. dnrl, etc., 'but the thought of the bitter pains from great love 
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wronged, and the knowledge of what a frantic woman can dare, incline each 
Trojan heart to sad forebodings.' For this nse of notnm (pass. part, 
expressing an abstract notion) cp. Liv. yii. 8 tiiu mm perliia/um tenuit 
dictatorem ; ib. i. 53 ni degtmratum in aliis huic quoque decori offecisset ; 
and in Greek rh rifiitfuvov tip v^Xcoir Thnc. ii. 63. For the thought cp. 
Fletcher, ' Pilgrim,' iii. i : 

'What dares not woman when she is provoked. 
Or what seems dangerons to love or fury?* 

8-11. Nearly repeated from Aen. iii. 193-195. Inhormlt nada 
toiMbris, ' darkness ruffled the crests of the waves,* a highly poetical 
expression, the darkness being said to cause the roughness of the water, 
though both were due to the storm. 

13. qnlABam, ' wherefore,* an old word : cp. Aen. x. 6 qtiiawun tetttentia 
voHs Versa retro f Cp. also the Greek ri yip ; 

14. d«lnd« is out of place, belonging properly to iulMt; cp. Aen. viL 
135 tic deinde effaius . . . impHcai, 

16, 16. oolllffere ViXixkak^ccnirahere veia, 'to take in sail; ' cp. Lucan 
iii. 44 /egere rudenies Et posito retnis petieruni litora malo, arm*, like 
oirAa (Od. ii. 390 etc.) « the whole equipment or tackling of masts and 
sails ; cp. Aen. vi. 353 spoliata armis natns. obliqnat sliiiui in Tentiun, 
' slants the canvas to the wind,' i. e. tacks ; the wind being contrary. 

17, 18. non si, etc., ' not if Jupiter were to promise it on his word, could 
I cx|)cct to reach Italy in lliis weather.* anotor — * guarantee,* or ' surety ; ' 
see lexicons, hoc oaelo, ' with a sky like this,* abl. of attendant circum- 
stances: cp. Cic. Leg. 3. 16 quid hoc populo obtitttri potest ? 

10, 20. ' The wind lias changed and roars athwart our course, getting up 
from the darkening west as the air thickens into cloud.' transrarsa, 
adverbial nse of neut. plur. adj.; cp. Eel. iii. 8 transversa ttuntibus ; Aen. 
viii. 489 infandafurens, in nubem oogltnr, clouds were supposed to be 
produced by condensed air ; cp. Cic. N. P. a. 39 concretus {aer) in nubes 
cogilur, 

21. ' Nor have we power to struggle against them or make such effort as 
we should.* taatnm, ' as much as necessary ; * cp. Aen. ix. 806 subsistere 
tantum, 

24. fratema "EaejcAm^fratris Erycis ; Eryx being also a son of Venus. 

26. 'If only with clear memory I retrace the stars I observed long 
ago.' 

20. eqnidem, here, as usual, in connection with i pers. sing., being per- 
haps by Romans themselves unconsciously associated with cgo^ though 
really only a strengthened form otquidentf cp. e-nim, nam ; l«ciVof, Mivm ; 
J-^/X«i, HXm, This appears from its occasional use (i) with ^'^y e.g. Cic. 
Or. ii. 6 sic ego nolim equidcm ; (a) with and and 3rd pers., e. g. Plaut. 
Pers. ii. a. 5 equidcm si scis tute, Cic. Att. xiii. a6 equidem credibiU 
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KMW ixi : (3) with other cases of ist pen., e. g. Peis. i. 1 10 /rr mr iquidcm 
tint omnia proHnus alba, or 3rd pen., e. g. Ter. Enn. v. 4. 34 (955) tquidcm 
aramU, ui m idfiuerct, Thaidt, 

28, SO. Ttlis, abl., as in ttudit ittr vtlis vii. 7. d«initUr«, ' bring to 
baTcn;' e^Jiducere, dcvtmrt, etc.. where de- implies a fixed terminus 
ad quem, 

3d. iru*it«, ' over the flood/ local abl. 

37. lA iaevlis, 'with javelins;' abL of drcnmstance. See on iv. 518. 

88. OrlBiao MSS. ; more commonly Crimiso. The story was that a Trojan 
maiden called Segcsta or Egesta was sent by her father to Sicily, in order 
that she might not be given up to the sea-monster which Poseidon had sent 
to avenge Laomedon's frand. Segesta married the river-god Crinisos, and 
their son was Acestes. 

40. czmtntor ra dm o — , ' coogratnlatet them on their retom ;* nse must 
be supplied, as there b no instance o(graiari taking an accusative. 

44. taarali 9k ntfg«r«, ' from a piled up mound.* 

5S-64. 4«pz«uraa» ' overtaken,' 'surprised,* by the inopportune arrival 
of the day. mis ^propriis^ as Aen. vt 14a hoe siH pulekra suum ferri 
Prfterpina munus Insiiiuii, 

65. vitro, ' beyond all hope.* 

50. ' Not indeed, as I tliink, without the purpose and the will of heaven.* 
•q:nld«m, though in connection with r«or, seems only to strengthen luuid ; 
see above I. a6. 

00. T^Ut, ' may he deign ; * so of Jupiter, i. 733. 

01, 02. Trol* ffUBcratas, ' like a true son of Troy ' (Con.). Seeon L 37 
above, biaa houm capita iit Bsras, ' two head of oxen for each ship.' 
adUbuta, * invoke ;* cp. Hor. Od. iv. 5. 3a aiteris Te mentis adhihei denm, 

04. ui . . . eztnlarit. No doubt is implied ; the expression being ori- 
ginally connected with some supentitious fear of speaking too confidently : 
cp. the Greek opt. vrith ^»a modified future. Cp. also CatulL xiv. 17 n 
Inxerit (' come dawn *), Hor. Epp. i. 7. 10 Qu&d si kruma nines AHanis 
illinel agris, 

05. x«t«zarit, ' has uncovered,* * made visible,* cp. iv. 119. 
08. iaoadit, ' moves proudly.' 

00. emdo, *of nw hide.* flditaoMciSr/, and is therefore constr. with an 
infin. 

71. or« lkT«t«, *hush! one and all' (lit. 'favour with the li|)s*\ a for- 
mula at sacrifices, biiKUiig (icople keep sileiicc so as to avukl ill-oiuencd 
words ; cp. Hor. Od. iii. i. 2/avete liuguis (' guard your lips'). 

72. Buitaxna, the myrtle being sacred to Venus. 

73. a«Ti matnma, ' of ripe years,* gen. of reference ; cp. Catull. xii. 9 
leporum disertus, Tac Ann. xiv. 40 sfemendus mamm. 

77. BMTo Baooho, 'of unmixed wine,' abl. of description or material. 
70. pnxyn r aou, ' bright ; ' cp. Aen. vi. 8S4, where the same custom is 
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referred to. It was also common in Greece (Aesch. Pers. 618, Soph. £1. 
89^) and has snryived to modem times. 

80, 81. Itonua, ' once more,* i e. after the btirial a year ago. This is 
better than to conple lt«ram with salTotOy and refer it to the repetition 
of the cry salTO. aalTote . . . oinoroti, 'hail, ashes rescued in vain/ 
referring to Aeneas* rescne of Anchises from Troy. Con. thinks it harsh to 
talk of his tuhes having liecn rescued, and projioscs to make xvoopii gen. 
sing.; but the expression would then be very unnatural. For animae 
ttmbraoqiM of a single spirit, cp. iv. 571. 

82. flbtelU, 'destined.* 

84. adjrtU, ' the recesses of the grave.* The word properly denotes the 
sanctuary of a temple, and is here applied to the grave because of its 
sacred character. 

87-88. ' Blue strealcs adorned its back, the sheen of golden spots lit up 
its scales ; as the bow in the clouds flings out a thousand varied hues to 
meet the sun.' With notae some verb such as pi$tgebani must be supplied 
from inoondobat. nubilnui prob. local abl., rather than dat. of recipient 
(' over the clouds *). 

00. mgmiaim lonsro, 'with long trailing march.* agfnen denotes a 
moving line or train of any kind, and is elsewhere applied by Virgil to 
'the sweep of oars* Aen. v. an, 'the flow of a river,* Aen. ii. 78a. . 

94. instanraty ' renews ; * see on iv. 64. 

90. The Ooniiui or tutelar deity of places or persons was represented 
under the form of a serpent (e. g. on the walls of Pompeii and in Etruscan 
tombs, see Dennis* 'Etruria,* i. pp. 170, a87) : as also was the Hunnliui 
(9a(/MtfK) or 'familiar* supposed to attend demigods and heroes, the pre- 
decessor of the black cit of mediaeval witchcraft. Cp. Val. Fl. iii. 458 
flacidi qiias protintis att^ius Umbranim famuli Unguis rapture coruscis, 

99. romlMKMi, 'released from Acheron,* the spirit being supposed to 
attend the sacrifices in its honour. 

103. Tisoexa, 'flesh,' a common use; cp. vi. a53 imponit tanroruin 
viscera flatnmis, 

104, 108. florona luoo, abl. of circumstance. 

107. oomplorant, another reading is complebatti. The iinpcrf. is possibly 
a slight gain in sense, but is more likely to have been substituted for plup., 
than vice versa, compleraat carries on the suggestion of •xoiexat, by 
showing that at daybreak the peoole had already assembled for the 
sight. 

109. droo, ^tlie ring* in which the contests were held, after the boat 
race was fmished (1. aSp foil.). We may suppose that the people assembled 
there. 

112. talenta seems the best reading, though the MSS. are rather in 
favour of taUntum, 

113. 'And the trumi)et from a central mound proclaims the games 
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begun.* A slight anachronism ; the trumpet being used at Roman games, 
but not in Homer. 

114. pavMi, 'well matched/ cp. Eel. vii. 5 ca$tiar4 pares, 

117. mos Ztaliui, i.e. soon to be the founder of an Italian house. 
Mcmmiiui from Mnestheiui, on the analogy of numitUsse from /icft-. 
vyfi^oi. Of the three Roman gtntes here referred to Trojan ancestry, the 
Memmia (plebeian) does not appear in history till 173 B. c, after which it 
supplied several tribuni pUhis^ and among them the friend and patron of 
Lucretius. The Sergia (patrician) had a consul B. a 437, and in later 
times the notorious Catiline; while the only Cluentius known to us is 
Cicero's client in B. c. 66. 

HO. ntbis opiui, ' huge as a dty/ a curious expression : cp. Ov. Fast 
vi. 641 (of the house of Vedias PoUio, pulled down by Augustus) Urbis 
opus domus unafuit; spatitunque tenebat Quo brovius murisoppida mulia 
tenent. The phrase occurs in Stat. Silv. ii. a. 31, applied to a portico, 
where however it seems to mean opus urbe dignum ; and in Theb. vi. 86 a 
funeral pile is called mantis opus (unless onus be here the correct reading). 
Terra, a ' row ' or ' bank ' of oars. The mention of triremes is an ana- 
chronism, since they were not invented till about 700 b. c. 

126. ollm, 'at times,' as Hor. Sat. i. i. 2^ut pueris olim daut trustuia 
blaudi Docions. 

126. oondimt, i. e. with clouds. 

127, 128. ' In a calm *tis still, and rises from the unruffled deep, a level 
spot, where basking sea-birds love to rest.* txanquillo, abl. of circum- 
stance. Tnmquillufn is often used as a subst., e. g. Ter. £un. v. 8. 8 esse 
in tranquillo, 

184. popnlaa, the poplar was sacred to Hercules, and was said to have 
been brought by him from Hades, hence perhaps its use here, since there 
were funeral games : but a simpler reason for its choice is the belief that 
Hercules was the founder of the Olympic games. 

130. umeros perftisa, for the constr. see on iv. 137 above. 

186-138. 'They take their seats and arms are strained to oars; with 
straining eyes they wait the signal, while throbbing excitement drains their 
beating hearts and high-roused thirst for glory.' 

141. addnoUfl, ' pulled home * (to the body, in rowing). T«rsa (from 
verio)t * upturned.* 

142, 143. i^arlter, 'side by side.* trid«nti1>ni^ 'three-pronged.* The 
rostruMt or beak, (iflcu cuiislslcil of three Inigo l>roiigs, 0110 alK>vc the 
other. See Smith's Diet, of Ant., Art. Navis, 

140. oorripuer*, ' dash on to,' lit. ' seize* or ' devour': cp. viam voraro 
Catull. XXXV. 7. 

146, 147. 'Not so eagerly do the charioteers shake the streaming reins 
over the darting teams, and stretch forward to lash them.' The com- 
parison is here between the eagerness of the charioteen and the rowers : in 
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the two preceding lines it is between the swiftness of the chariots and the 
ships. 

148, 148. stndiifl foTMitum, ' cheers of partisans.' inolusa, * shut in * 
(by wooded hills). 

101. uadifl, abl. loci| ' shoots forth in front npon the waves.* 

164| 160. aaqno disoximln*, ' at equal distance ' (behind Cloanthns). 
loonm snperaM prlor«]ii, ' to win tlic foremost place* (riL wp6r9pa ymai) ; 
q>. G. il. 123 aifra vituere stwimtwi Arbon's, 

100. tenelNAt, ' were close upon ; * cp. vi. 358 iam tuta Upubatn, 

100. medio in irnrgite Tiotor, ' victor over half the course/ lit. ' victor 
in the half-way waters.* 

101-103. mibi, dat. ethicus, ' whitlier, pray, so far to the right ? Molce 
this your course : hug the shore, and let the oar-blade graze the rocks on 
our left : * una, cp. Hor. Od. i. 25. 3 amai ianua limtn. 

100. diT«xsaa, ' out of the course.* 

108. propioxa, ' the water nearer to the rode.* 

170, 171. ' Shaves a way to the left inside him ' (i. e. between Gyas and the 
shore, as explained 1. 169); cp. xi. 694 tludit gyro interior, m«tis, 
'turning-point.* 

172. oMdlnui, local abl. 

174. sooinm, an example of the old Latin genitive in -um, which was 
supeneded by the later form in -orumy but retained in some few instances, 
e.g. nummum^ sesteriium^ deum^ divumyfabrum^ Achivum, Teucrum, etc 

170. 'Himself takes his place at the helm, himself directs the ship.* 
mafister and rector are synonymous. 

177. olnvumque, etc., ' turns the tiller to the shore/ a loose expression. 
Strictly speaking the eflect of turning the tiller to the shore would be to 
steer the ship qut to sea. But Virgil merely means that he steers in towards 
the rock. 

178-180. ' But when at last Menoetes rose slowly from the bottom, heavy 
as he was and old, with dripping clothes, he clomb upon the cliff and sat 
down upon a dry rock.* in Teste, abl. of circumst. ; see on iv. 518. 

186. oapit ante loonm, ' gets the position first/ ' shoots ahead first.' 

180. ' Yet not before hira by a full kccVs lengtli/ 

180. inanrgite, ' spring to your oars ; * i. e. rise up with them, as 
a rower pulling hard almost lifts himself from his seat. 

100. Keotorei aooii, 'comrades of Hector.* Probably there is no 
special allusion in the phrase, which merely means that they had once 
fought by Hector*s side in defence of Troy. 

103. aeqnaoilma, ' pursuing * the ship, ' entangling/ 

100. hoc vinoite, 'win this nt least, my friends, and avert disgrace/ i. e. 
whoever wins let us try not to be last, hoc is cogn. ace, as in catisam 
vincere, yueav Hktjv^ etc. Cp. Sil. It. iv. 428, 429 (Jupiter sending Mars to 
encourage yoimg Scipio, afterwards A/ricanus, at the Trebia, and make 
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886. ••q.'OOXA enxxo, poetical use of ace. of extent with verb of motion ; 
q>. Aen. iii. 191 iurrimus atquor^ i. 524 maria omnia vecti, 

887, 888. Toti x«iis, 'answeiable for my tow/ ordinary gen. of the 
matter chaiged, like saerikgii compertos IJy. joxii. i, nuumfeiti mum 
eafUaHmm^ Salt Cat lit proleiam, so the MSS. with few exceptions. 
Most editions read porridam (from pitrro iaun according to Festos), a 
tochnical religions term for presenting oflcringSy found in Liy. xxix. 27 
iruda exta viciinuu, uii mos tst^ itt man porridi: we also 1. 776 below. 
The authority for the change is Macrobius (Sat iii. s), who, citing from 
Fabius Victor exfaporridun/o, adds *porricert* ergo twn * proiifcn^ proprium 
tacriJUU virbum tsU The employment of an antique technical term is no 
doubt Virgilian: but as the word actually given by MSS. is perfectly 
suitable, there seems hardly reason enough for the change. 

840, 84L Phozeiui was a sea-god. FaaopMk, a Nereid. Portimns, 
the Roman god of ' harbours,' was identified with the Greek Palaemon or 
Melicerta. 

847. optare, epexcgetic infin. after dat, a Greek construction; cp. 
dwat habere viro, I. a6s below. ' And he gives them gifts, three steers for 
each ship of their own choice,* etc. 

848. magBiim talentnm, the silver talent was heavier than that of 
gold. 

850, 861. 411am pliixim% etc., 'round which ran Meliboean purple 
broad with double waving edge.' Mellboe*, from the Thessalian town of 
that name on the coast between Ossa and Pelion. Cp. Lncr. ii. 500 Afeii- 
boeapte fulgens Purpura Thessalico cotuharum tacta colore. The Ionian 
river Maeander was proverbially winding. 

868-866. Two scenes are embroidered on the scarf— viz. Ganymede 
hunting, and Ganymede carried away. »b Zda with xapuit. siiblimem, 
proleptic, ' has snatched up aloft.' 

867. WMTlt, ' rises savagely to heaven.* 

869. Lit 'entwined with smooth links and triple with gold,* i.e. entwined 
with triple links of gold. 

801, 808. Zli5, an example of a long vowel shortened in thesi, a license 
occasionally employed by Virgil, e.g. Aen. iii. an insulai lonio^ etc., 
Eel. viii. X08 an quXamant, li»bex«, see on 1. 347 above. 

804, 806. oonizi expresses the effort to carry it. ' Scarce bore it on 
their dionlders with all their strength ; but Demoleos wore it as he ran 
and drove the Trojans in flight* 

807. ' Bowls cunningly vrrought in silver and embossed.* 

808. adeo emphasizes lam, ' now at length.' 

800. The contmctc<1 form taenia Is given by the best MSS. : taeftiis 
would be a dissyllable by synizesis. evlnotl tempoxa, see on iv. 157. 

371. debUla, ' disabled {de-habilis) in one tier of oars.* Some suggest 
that one whole side was disabled ; but ordo in this connection generally » 
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a'tas*or<l]uik'or<»n,e.g.l.i2oaboTe. The nnule wfaidi SdOovs ] 
to fmrtiml £nblement ; bat if mil the oars on one ride were coae, the ship 
woald he totalljr dtsaihled for rowing purpoKS. 
S7S, 174. -wlmm acvn** 'canaeway;' lo of military roads, ecMtallj 
OB ewhaaVmmts, Tac IlisL it 24, uL ai, etc sMIfi, Tutnlly 
■ which the brass-boaid wheel has pasMd.' 
S79. BtsBBteM, ' stnggUng with coils ; * so the maiuiity of the MSS. 
■■nther leadii^ nixmuiem^ * twiniag itidf ia knots ; * hat mesmrt 
doabtial woid, and there seeau to be ao leasoa ior going against 
oT MS. endcnce. 
virtn ftolt, ' spreads tail ; * Ckero (Tnsc. if. 4), nring the phrase 
J, cipbint it \fi ptmdert vclm, §rmiUms, 
r, this lengthening of the final syllafale is aned oocaaonally 
ia ani hy Viigil, bnt as a rale only when there is a panse hi the 
It is an aathinariaa onuunent, beii^ ii^ ft'^ t^ from ^^^*^— 
poels^ ia whose tine numy of these final qrllahles woe long 
CpL Ed. X. 69 §mmim vimni mwm". et jwr, ^v. ; and see Intiod. p. 17. 



'In the aridst of the valley wa« a oicabr theatre; iHdther 
with nHuy thowsands ronnd him the hero went into the ariddle of the 
aseaably and took his seat on a platform' (or 'moond*). 
probw local abL« dioi^ it might abo he taken as dat. after vnh of 
like ii cmth cim tmfr, etc mailnm, proleptic 
(neater n^ nsed as sabsL) tlcno l rt some sort of 






907. ftR% see 00 L 147 above. The handle of the 
with raised sihrer work. 

909. onvnt n a rt a ntni , see on ir. 137. 

SU, SUL The qwiwer may have been really Amaaonian, ns the ^maioBs 
hdped the Troyans (t 490) ; and the arrows Unciai^ Thaoe hek^ allied 
with Troy (iii. 15% Bnt pcfhs|K 
oniamental epithets. 

913. WeaM. 'smooth* or '^hapdy.' 
abl. widi lhn]% or abL 
batt<ai. 

9ie-9ia. coRtytent, 'dash on to the comae.* limw, the atarting- 
point. «lttnn«igBnmt,'maik the goal,* i.e. with dm eyes as tiKyrm; 
qv rUnt. Cist. ir. 1, tj <V/«r ^mm ^gmt^ Umm, mU «t IcisUih) exMii 
hasher eyes on the plMe\ The ivsMlerii^ (Con. V ^Ky— i. e. men sent 
to doa£>-«ie nuikii^ ont d« goal * (by dmwiic « 1>k or od^r aaeans), 
iavoivcs aa awkward change of aahyect; mid besides dus dtt time for 
masking om the goal is befoi« di^ itazt, not while d« moe is hi 




994. niora is a.> c^oat behind Hehw»ns ,mih lyna) that hit fe«amM( 
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foot gnses (torlt) Helymns* hindmost, and he almost touches Uelymin* 
iboalder (i»eamb«ui «m«ro). oiilz (heel) b used loosely for ' foot* 

888. ■up o inl mt, tnuuMat, yivid use of present subj. for pluperfect, ' if 
the oonise were longer, etc.* 

886. ' He woold slip past him to the front, or leave the contest an- 
deddedy* i. e. he woold either win or make a dead heat of it Soch is the 
meaning, if we adopt the emendation nasU^nasTO for the MS. reading 
ambigHumque \ and it is exactly iNirallcled by II. xxiii. 38a Ko/ rv «cr \ 
wafikoffo*, 4 di»fi(jpurroi^ l#9<rrr. Con., retaining amHgttumpUf translates 
< woold slip to the front, and pass him who is now doubtful,' Le. would 
make him doubtful no longer, but defeated. He quotes H. xxiiL 526 cl M 
jr' tn wporipm yiwtro ipSpun dft^oripotffiw, T^ lUw /iaw wapiXoffff*, oM* d|i^i(- 
^MTor l^«cr. But according to this version the construction would be ex- 
ceedingly harsh and obscure, and moreover Helymus was as yet leading, 
and could not properly be called anthigum in the sense suggested. 

839. ut fbrto « in Irvxcr, 'as it happened that ; ' cp. 1. 388 ut come- 
derail viL 509 ut fortt scindebatti* The sense ' where * (Catull. xi. 3 /iVmx 
ut lengt resonant$ Eoa Tunditur undo) hardly seems to occur in 
Vugil. 

882. ' Could not keep his tottering step as he trod the soil.* Utuhata, 
an instance of a past participle of an intrans. verb used in a passive sense ; 
cp. desuetus ii. 509, platitus iv. 38. 

887. Bnxyal^ ot. See on 1. 284 above. 
880. palmn, in loose apposition to Diorcs. 

840, 841. oxa pxlnm patnim, ' Ihe gazing elders in the front rank.* 
844. ' And worth that wins more favour where the form is fair.' Tealeas 

■B ' showing itself.' 

846, 847. ' Who has succeeded to the prize, and reached the third place 
in vain, should the first reward be bestowed on Salios.* Here, as often, the 
proper apodosis is not directly expressed, but only implied. If stated fully 
it would run, ' reached the third place, but it would be in vain, if the first 
reward,' etc Cp. 1. 355 below, merui . . . ni tulisstt^ and Eel. ix. 45 metni- 
ni fiunieros, si verba tenerem. reddaAtnr, some MSS. read rtddentur. 
For the sense * rendered ' or * assigned ' cp. xii. 817 mm iuperUitio fupcHs 
quae rtddita divis* 

855,866. lande » virtute, 'merit,* as i. 461 sunt hie etiam suapraemia 
laudu tollMot, ' had undone.* For the constr. see on 1. 340 above. 

857. Biiiiiil his *» £/<a rourSc, a poetical constr., found also in post-Aug. 
prose ; cp. Hor. Sat. i. 10. 86 simul his te^ candide Fumi, Prudens prat* 
tereoy Tac. Ann. iii. 64 pentifices tt augures^ septentviris simul et sodaiibus 
Atigustaiibus, 

350. MTtem, ' the handiwork ; ' cp. Ilor. Od. iv, 8. 5 divitt nit scilicet 
artium ' (' works of art '). Some editions read arteSy a poetic plural. 

860. ' Which Greeks had taken down from Neptune's hallowed doors,* 

a 
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i. e. from a Trojan temple ; the shield (we mmt suppose) being afterwards 
captured from the Greeks, like that of Abas (iii. a86), though when this 
happened is not stated. Others take Daaals as dat. incoromodi — taken 
down as spoil from Greeks, who had fastened it up as an ofTcriug at Troy: 
but it is doubtful whether the phrase Damns refixum could bear this mean- 
ing {refixum dipost$ etadtmptum Danais), 

808. psaeseas almost «> promptus, ready to act ; 'a spirit of em- 
prise.' 

866. AUTO TittLKUf (hendiadys) -■ vitHs aura/is. Othen refer anro to 
the custom of gilding the horns of a victim (G. i. si 7), Tttlatiuii being 
applied to both words by a strong zeugma. This InTenoiUi, however, is 
not intended for sacrifice, and the Tittee are mere ornaments, like the 
coloured ribbons of a prize ox. 

868. ' Dares with his giant frame advances.' 

872, 878. < Unconquered Butes huge of frames who boasted that he came 
from Amycus* Bebrydan clan.' ▼•aImui ae Ux^Ymt ■■ fifix^^ ipx^/uros : 
for T«al«iui cp. X. 544 veniens Marsorum m&ntibus Umbro, Con. con- 
nects InimanI oorpor* with ■• ferwbat (< stalked along in giant bulk '}, 
arguing that the use of se/erre as » iaciart is unknown to Viigil. But it 
is in itself a perfectly legitimate meaning for the phrase. Am^rooa, a mythic 
pugilistic champion (king of the Bebryces in Bithynia), killed by Pollux in 
a combat described in Apoll. Rhod. ii. 51 sqq. 

876. prima in pro«lla, ' for the beginning of the fight.' 

378. alliui, ' a match.' 

380. alaorls, masc., as Ter. £un. ii. 3. is quid tu {Chaerea) es tristis, 
quidve *s alacris f ezoedex«, ' resign.' 

884. quo . . . naqiM, ' how long ? ' 

887. ffxaTUi with oastUrat, ' severely.' 

888. nt ooaa«d«rat, * as he chanced to be seated next him,* see on 1. 329 
above. 

891. nobifl, dat. ethicus : ' Where, pray, is that godlike teacher Eryx 
vaunted all for nought ? * — i. e. how are we to see the result of his 
teaching? 

894, 390. gloria, ' pride ' or ' ambition ; ' cp. G. iv. 205 tantus amor 
Jlorum tt gentrandi gloria mellis, Tac. Ann. i. 43 quos iam pudor ac gioria 
intraL aod eiilm, ' but in fact ' (dAAcl 7^/)) ; cp. vi. 38 reginac sed enim 
miseraius atnorem, 

807> 898. ' Had I that youth that once was mine, the youth that makes 
yon shameless braggart proud,' etc. fti«rat, for erait a poetical usage ; cp. 
X. 613 jf mihi quat quondam fuerai , , ,tns in amonforett Ov. Ex Pont, 
iii. 3. 37 non saiis id fuerai ; siultus quoque carminafeci, 

408. lJitander« liraoohla terg'o, hypallage for intender$ hracchiis ier^ 
gum ; see iv. 506 intendiiqui locum strtis, 

404. taatomm, etc, * so vast the hides of seven huge oxen, all stiff 
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with lead and iron stitched in* — on exaggerated way of describing the vast- 
nesB of the gauntlets. 

406. longaqiM r^oosat, ' and recoils far hack.' This seems on the 
whole better than the other possible translation, < utterly rejects.* 

411, 412. txistam, < grim.' Eryx was killed by Hercules, getmaaiui, 
Eryx was also a son of Venus (1. 34 above). 

414. hifl effo suttiui, < to these I was inured/ his being the ortlinary dat 
after suitus, 

415. aamnla, old age is regarded as a 'jealous* rival to youth. * Nor 
envious eld as yet was sprinkled white upon my brows * (Kenn.). 

418. ' If this be good Aeneas* settled wish, and Acestes sanctions it with 
his authority.' auotor, better taken with proliat, as above, than ¥rith 
iloMtea, ' Acestes my backer.' 

421. dnplioam amlotiuii, the ^wka^ of Homer, a mantle in which 
taro cloths of different colours were so interwoven as to form one double 
cloth. 

422. The alliteration and the hypermeter (see on iv. 558) produce a 
metrical effect suggestive of something striking : ' bares his massive-jointed 
limbs, his massive frame and thews.' artiui, 'joints.' 

426. in digitos arreotiis, ' on tip-toe ; ' Iv* ditpordTotfftv dtpBih Apoll. 
Rh. ii. 90. 

480-438. ' One quicker on his feet and trusting in his youth, the other 
stout with massive limbs — but his knees are feeble and unsteady beneath 
him, and troubled panting shakes his huge frame. Many a blow they inter- 
change without effect ; many a blow they pile on the hollow-sounding ribs 
and wake loud echoes on the chest : fists play quick and fast round ears and 
temples, while jaw-bones rattle 'neath some crashing blow. Firm stands 
Entellus (cp. mole sua siat x. 771), and in one unchanging posture shuns 
the blows by the motion of hb body and watchful eye alone.* Ing emln a n t 
might be intrans., with ▼nlnexa for nom. both to it and to daAt ; but in this 
case the change of subject from 1. 433 would be extremely harsh, aiures, 
the ears were the part principally aimed at by ancient boxers, tala exit, 
poetical use of intrans. verb with ace., instead of prep, and case : cp. xi. 750 
vim viribtis exii^ G. tii. d^^^fontcs avertitur^ Acn. i. 580 enunpere mtbtm^ 
ii. 731 onmem evasisse vicem, 

439. This simile is VirgiVs own. Apollonius Rhodius has one of a wave 
threatening to overwhelm a ship (ii. 70 sqq.). molibuB, ' engines.' 

444. » T«rtio«, ' from above.' 

446, 447. ultro, untouched by Dares. The same idea is repeated in 
lps« : it was the force of his own blow which brought him to the ground. 
frrarUi ffravitarqn*, rei)etitiou to hcighlcn effect, as in Homers ft^Tor 
fic7aXaHrr/. 

461. eaalo, imclical dat. of recipient, with verb of motion, as ii. 186 cat- 
loque educerty 398 dcmittimus Oreo. 
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456, 467. aaquoM toto, * over all the plain ; ' abl. of extent, common 
with tohis ; cp. ii. 421 totaque agitavimus urU, ill*, pleonastic use of the 
pronoun for the purpose of emphasis. 

400. 'Feel you not more than mortal strength, and 1 leaven's favour 
changed ? ' oonTcrsa, because his hitherto invincible career (11. 370-374) 
has now been checked. The meaning of tItmi aUaa seems determined bj 
o«d« d«o: the gods, and especially Eryz, are fighting on the side of 
Entellus. 

478. snpcnuis Mdmls, ' in the height of his triumph * — lit. ' in excess of 
spirits.' 

478,480. UteaTit, 'swung,' lit. <baUmced.' ardniui, 'rising high' 
(to the stroke), illlsit, sc. caesius, 

481. The monosyllabic termination well expresses the sudden fall of the ox. 
Cp. i. 105 insequitur cufntdo pratruptns aquae mn%s \ Hor. A .P. i^gpartu- 
riunt monies, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

483. iii«lior«m, i. e. ' better ' than the life of such a coward as Dares : 
cp. xii. S96 for the reverse idea of a man's life being better than sheep or 
oxen. 

486. The MSS. are divided between dioit and ponU\ but the former is 
perhaps preferable, as ponii may have arisen from a recollection of 1. 392. 

488. traiaoto in hui«, abL of circumstance (as in iaculis 1. 37) — ^ with 
a string passed across it ; ' cp. Hom. II. xxiii. 853 r/t^puim WXcioy Afvrp 

492. loons, ' the turn ' (i. e. the lot denoting the turn) comes out (from 
the helmet) : l« 8' ($op€ itXiipot Kwifff II. vii. i8a. 

498,484. mode viotor, 'late a prizeman:' Mnestheus was second. 
oliTft is a slight inconsistency vrith L 246, where bay appears to be the 
naval wreath. 

496. InMras, by Athene : see Iliad iv. 86 sqq. oonftind«x« translatef 
Homer's trw y tpicC ixivay (ib. 269). 

504. T«nit, ' reaches the mark.' 

505, 506. p«nnis, abl. of respect with timnitqn* •xtarrita, * fluttered 
in affright* planan, of the spectators (Ardip ictk&hfffap 'Axpuol II. xxiii. 
869). 

507, 508. * Next keen Mnestheus took his stand and drew his bow as he 
aimed on high, and eye and shaft found level true.' addnoto, of the string 
(h^wn to the chest, Ncvfi^F filv fui(^ wiKaffiv II. iv. 123. Virgil follows 
1 lonier's description of the second shot with which Meriones kills the dove 
after Teucer had cut the cords, except that Meriones snatches the bow from 
Teucer's hand. 

511. Innazn ped«m, ' tied by the foot ; ' see on iv. 509. 

512. alta seems better than the other reading atra, which might be in* 
troduced to agree with ni^a nuhe 1. 516, and is at any rate a mere epithet : 
whereas ' to the clouds above ' has point. 
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613* rapidiuiy 'hurriedly:* ewtpx^/uyos b* dpa Mtjpi^rrfs Horn. /. r. 
firatrmn, Pandaros is a deified patron of archery, as Eotellos of boxing. 

620. oontendit, some MSS. give coniorsit, which, though less appro- 
priate, might have been used, as we have had torsisii in 1. 497 above. 
But there seems no reason to alter conUndit, which is supported by 
Nonius. 

621. * Displaying his veteran skill and twanging bow.* For the quantity 
of p»tA see on iv. 64. 

622-624. ' Hereupon a strange sight suddenly meets our eyes, appointed 
for a solemn sign ; the great event in after years explained it, and all too 
late did fear-inspiring seers proclaim its omens ' — i. e. its meaning was not 
understood till the time of fulfilment. The reference is to some subsequent 
event in the history of Sicily — perhaps the wars with Rome and fall of 
Syracuse n. c 3 12. The old explanation was that tlie burning of the ships 
was the event referred to ; but this disaster was too slight, and too easily re- 
paired, to suit the present description. 

626. liqnidlfl in nnbllms, 'the clouds of heaven:* cp. 1. 217 H^t^ 
liquidum^ ' through the slcy.* 

684. •zsortom diio«r« honoxwi, 'draw a prize out of due course,* 
exsorttm being adverbial. Some MSS. give haftcretrtt * draw a special prize.* 
But honoris has much stronger MS. authority, and being the harder read- 
ing, is probably to be preferred. 

637, 638. in autgno miiiicr*, abl. of circumstance, ' as (i. e. under the 
conditions of) a noble gift ; * cp. viii. 273 tantarum in mutun latulum 
Cingitty etc., Cic Verr. ii. 3. § 115 ^ vix ab Apronio in summo beneficio 
pro iis ifiifeiratum est. On ftrre . . . dedexat see on 1. 247 above. 

641. 'Nor did good Eurytion grudge the Iionuur set above his own.* 
For construction (usually accus. of what is grudged) cp. Cic. Rull. 
§ 102 iiii qui honori inviderunt meOf Phil. vi. 4 non invidebit huic nuae 
glcritu, 

642. qnamTiji with indie. Hor. Od. i. 28. 13 quamvis . . . cofuesserai, 
Ltv. ii. 40 quamvis . . . pcrveneras : never in Cicero except in a passage 
where (Or. iri. 23. 86) he joins to his discourse a verse of Lucilius. 

643. prozimiui donis, ' next in gifts.' 

646 sqq. Tliis account of the'Ludus Troionus* was a compliment to 
Augustus, who (Suetonius, Aug. 43) had revived it at Rome, and also to 
prominent Romans whose sons, perhaps, had recently appeared in it. As a 
special feature and surprise, not mentioned in the programme (11. 66 sqq.), 
it heightens the liberality of Aeneas, and forms a pleasant contrast to the 
intense excitement of previous competitions, oertamine, ' the games * in 
gcncrnl. 

647. Epytlden, Pcriphns, the son of Kpytus ('lIvvT/8l;r^, is meiitloneil in 
the Iliad (xvii. 323) as herald of Anchises. 

640. oursiui inatnudt eqnonun, 'has marshalled the manoeuvres of 
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hit cavalfy/ a VirgiUtn variety for the ofdinaiy pluiM^ 

6S0. ta€«t» pedtio obliqnA after ido^imfem, ■¥•, ' m Immmv of Ui 
grandsfae.' 

S63. pazlWr, < in line.' 

666. toBfla» ' trim.* From 1. 673 it appears that tbcy woie 
bat it is better to suppose that Virgil has been guilty of a sfight 
ristency, than that the wreath was worn over, or jnsi 
helmet 

668, 660. The tcrques{'2i pliant circlet of twisted gold*) 
loosely roond the neck, resting on the top of the chest (i ssls«s wmmmm\, 

60O^-66S. tcna->//vi, L e. one leader for each troop : Us Msd, distri- 
bative; twelve to each leader, igwitimm purttto, the whole body 
divided into three companies, pazibvs nuitfistalfl^ te..4AirCsrd«r 
troop having its own captain. 

664-667. zvCnoui. 'rccallmg.' a««tua Italos, 'to swdl the Italian 
nation/ i.e. through his descendants. PoUtos, a ion of FHaa, kUlcd by 
Pyrrhns at the capture of Troy, see ii. 526 folL i««m . • . nltayM, * tiding 
on a Thradan steed with spots of white — a steed with white partcrat on 
each foot, and a white blaze upon his lofty foreheML' vistigla faitu, a 
licriphrasb for podes, prlmi denoting the ftont part of each foot 

668. Atli, in compliment to Alia, mother of Augustas. She was daughter 
of M. Atins Balbus and Julia, a sister of Julius Caesar. 

675. Repeated from L 538 above. 

673. TriaaerilJi must be the right reading, the contrast being between 
the Sidooian hocse of lulus, and the Sicilian hones on which the tot were 
mounted. But the best MSS. are divided between Trinacrii^ which would 
be extremely flat as an epithet of Aoestes ; and Tritmcriae, which, if con- 
strued with p mb a a , would be contrary to foct 

676. ▼olanunqwo paraatvm, ' ancestors.' 

678. ImataaTova in •«•!% ' surveyed on horseback.' 

680-687. ' They gallop asunder in even order, and break up the three 
companies with parted bands ; and again at call they whed round, and 
charge with levelled spears. Then they essay new movements to and fro, 
still confronting one another; cut circle across circle alternate^ and raise the 
semblance of an armed battle. Now they expose their badu in flight, now 
Ic>t1 their spears for the charge, now ride abreast in truce' tofmi, each of 
(he three c(viu|Minic3i <lividcs into two oImH, or lands, one of which goes off 
to the n|>ht« the other to the left, llicn the three tk^ri 00 the right, and 
(he thire ek^^n on the left, turn nc^md and diarge one another. This Is 
l¥^((rr thAi\ to sMp)wee that the boys begin by being in tme body, and then 
brraW up into theve cvHnpanies. iJi4a alios, the lai^[uage is here purposdy 
mtWhn(t^, ami it U uneless to try and asoeitain the exact nature of die efo- 
liilh^k. They arc merely a confiisc^l maw of charges, retreats, and dides 
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entangling circles. adTend spatils, lit. ' opposite in their conrses,* i. e. 
tlironghont the evolutions each chcrus retains its position directly opposite 
Its neighbour. 

688-4WL 'As once in loftj Crete, so legend tells, the lab]rrinth had iU 
path inwoTen among blind walls, and the tangled puzzle of its thousand 
wajs, to baffle progress by a maze beyond comprehension and without 
return.* signa Manendi, the marks by which one follows the path. fU- 
tor«t, the subj. denotes purpose, error, cp. Catull. Ixii. 114, 115 fu 
laiyriniheis aflexibm egrtdiattem Tectifrustrantur incbservabilis error, 

598. impedinat, make intricate and entangled movements ; teznnt. 
Interweave charge with retreat Both words bring out the comparison 
between the manoeuvres and the labyrinth. 

506. The words Indnatqne per uadMi are omitted in one of the best 
MSS., and added in a later hand in two of the others. But they are unob- 
jectionable in themselves, and improve the passage. 

002. ' The game ' (i. e. honoa » ' observance *) * is now called ** Troy,'* the 
boys the ** Trojan bond.** * For the agreement of dloitnr with predicate 
rather than subject cp. Ter. And. iii. 3. 35 anumiium irae amoris initgraiio 
est, Troia was the name of the game (Suet. Caes. 39 Troiam lusit iurma 
pueroruni) : and to place the comma at pueri and translate, ' the boys arc 
called Troy, the band the Trojan band/ seems very needless. 

004-009. Iris, sent by Juno, urges the Trojan women to bum the shii)s 
and save themselves from a further voyage. See Introd. to this book. 

004, 006. hlno, ' hereupon,* so the best MSS. fldem novaTlt, ' changed 
her old faith for new * (Con.), tnmulo, dat. of the recipient, refemnt 
■oUenmla, ' pay the appointed rites.* 

008. aaturata dolorem, Gk. constr. of ace. after passive verb. See on 
iv. 509. 

000, 010. iUa . • . Tiriro, parallel to the Homeric use, e. g. II. iii. 118 
ahr^ h T!a\$v0iov vpotu icptlcay * Aya fA4furei»f in which the pronoun first ob- 
scurely indicates the subject which is afterwards more directly introduced : 
cp. X. 198 t//e eitam pairiis agmen erit Ocnus a6 oris, mille oolorilm% 
descriptive abl. « muliicolorem. 

010. super erne, use of infm. to express emotion ; cp. i. 37 mene ifuepto 
desistere viciam. 

010. fkoiem, 'shape.* 

030. Tmaril, of Tmarus, a hill in Epims : Reroe must then have left 
Troy with Helenus, married in Epirus, and (perhaps as a widow) left Epirus 
with Aeneas (iii. 472 sqq.). The MSS. vary between tmarii, tmari, and 
MARI. The V. 1. IsfftaHi (of Ismarus in Thrace) in one late MS. is internally 
plausible ; Thrncc aiul Troy Ijcing allied countries (iii. 15), so that a Trojan 
might well marry a Thmcian. But the only trace of it in good MSS. is nn 
attempt to correct mari to immari. 

021. foiMent, subj. in virtual oralio obliqna — 'who, she knew, had once 
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had nuik and name and childicn.* The danse is thus referred to the mind 
of Iris, and suggests her reason for choosing the form of Beroe. 

688| 024. qiuui . . . tr«x«rlt gives the reason of rcAamtmm. 

030. Virgil's chronology here seems inconsistent with i. 755, where the 
time of Aeneas* arrival at Carthage is called the Mptima aMrttti of wan- 
dering : for we are told (I. 46 above) that at the time of the games a year 
has passed since the fonoml of Anchises. That year most have been spent 
at Carthage aflir Dido's speech at the end of Aen. i : so that the year of 
the games would be the ei^ik^ not the seventh, post Troiao oxeidlvm. 
The details of the chronology, however, are indefinite (see Kenn. Excursus 
to Aen. V. 6a(>) : and we may suppose that a final revision, had Virgil lived 
to make it, would have removed such actual discrepancies as that under 
notice. 

027, 028. fr«te, temui, poetical ace. of extent with ftelmiir; cp. i. 
534 maria omnia vecti, saan, sidttra with omenwhe 

033, 034. ' Shall no town now bear the name of Troy? ' 

038. prodlgUs, dat ethicus, so far as they are concerned. ' Nor do such 
prodigies brook delay.' qnattmor, Servins suggests that one was raised 
by each of the four captains in the ship race. 

060. dudiim, * but now.' The force of Pyigo's appeal depends on a 
short interval bebg implied — ' This cannot be Beroe, whom die has only 
just left unable to move.' 

051. tali qnod, etc, ' to think that she alone was absent,' etc., the subj. 
of virtual orat obliqua. 

055, 050. ' Distracted between fatal love of the land they possess, and the 
realm which calls them with the voice of destiny.' miflonam, because it 
leads them to such excesses. 

057. parllnui alls, ' even wings.* 

058. * Traced a huge bow in her (light : ' the track of her /light was 
marked by the appearance of a rain-bow. 

000. fbeis psBstralilnui, ' the hearths within,' i.e. in the centre of each 
home, connected with the woiship of Lares and Penates : cp. CatulL Ixviii. 
102 ptnctraks fo€OS ; Cic N. D. ii. 37. 67 (explaining the name Ptnatts) ab 
CO quod penUm imideni ; ex quo ttiani ^ pcmtraUs^ a pottis vocaniur, 

003. abieta, abl. of resp., ' stems of painted firwood.* The ordinary 
expression would have been pic/a ahieie puppes. 

004. twniiliuii, ' the tomb of Anchises.' onneos, ' the wedge-shaped 
blocks of seats in the amphitlieatre.' 

000. xoapioiiuit, ' look back and see,* an exceptional usage. 

007-000. ut . . . Bio. Ascanius rode up just as he was ; see note on 
I. 329 above, aoar eqno, 'riding hard.* magiatri, his guardians; cp. 
1. 546. ezaiiiBiaa, ' breathless * (with pursuing him). 

070, 077. diTona, virtually adverbial ; hue illuc ptr litora, aiouliiySa 
supU — ' some rocky cave.* 
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678, 678. pi|r«t, etc., ' hateful Is their own deed and the light of day; 
with sobered hearts they know their friends again, and Juno is driven from 
their sonls.* 

682, 688. sinppft, ' tow,* used to close the interstices of the planks. 
▼»por, ' heat,* as in Lncr. i. 664 Aestifer ignis uii lumen iacit atque vapo^ 
rem, toto oorpor*, ' over all their frame ; * abl. of place. 

686. anzilio vooar*, 'summons to his aid,* dat. of puq>ose, like 
habere quaesiui, vitio dare^ etc. in atixilium would be the usual ex- 
pression. 

687-688. exosiis, sc. es, wX quid . . . hunuuios, an appeal to what 
Jupiter has been to them in time past — ' if thine old loving-kindness e'er 
looks down on human troubles.* pietas, which generally denotes the 
dutiful feeling of men to gods or those who have claims upon them, here 
denotes the reciprocal feeling of gods to men (Con.). Cp. ii. 536 si qua 
est caelo pietas^ iv. 582 pia numina, 

681, 682. quod snpsrsst, 'all that is left (for you to inflict and us to 
sufler),' cp. xii. 643 Exscindine domes ^ id rebus dejfuii unum, Perpetiar? 
and the common usage of the phrase in Lucretius. Another interpretation 
is ' what is left of us,' making qttod sup<rest ace. after demitte. But the in- 
sertion of •! in«r0or certainly suggests that me should be supplied as the 
object of demitte* 

688-687. ' Scarce had he spoken, when with bursts of rain a dark storm 
furiously raged, and thunder shook hill and plain ; down poured from all 
the sky its murky stores of rain, black with misty southern blasts, and the 
ships are filled to overflowing.' sin* more, of lawless violence, cp. vii. 
377 sine more furit lyftiphata per urbem, ardna terTanun, nent. plur. 
with partitive gen., like ocrulla saltuum^ angusta viarum, etc. deniii, 
thick with clouds, cp. Georg. iii. 196 aquilo densns. super is taken by 
Con. and others vc&^desuper, a meaning which it could hardly bear. 

702. mutabat, lit. ' shifted about : ' ' was i)ondering great cares now one 
way, now another, in his changeful heart.* 

704. Xaut«i. According to the legend he was the priest of Pallas, and 
brought tlie Palladium from Troy to Rome, whence it passcil to liis dcsceud- 
anls, the Roman Nautii. 

706, 707. These two lines are parenthetical, explaining the nature of the 
power given by Pallas to Nautcs ; * 'twas she that inlcq^reted for him what 
Heaven's great wrath foreboded, or the course of fale reciuired.' qua* goes 
with r«aponsa, the responses, in |K>etical language, being identified with 
the events themselves. Ribb. reads hac (sc. arte) : but MSS. agree in haao. 

708. lolatui B vapafAvBovfAtvoi. isqne resumes the sentence interrupted 
at 1. 706, the past part, being used, as occasionally in Virgil, with a present 
force: cp. Acn. i. 481 tttftsae, Gcorg. i. 339 opcratm. 

714. ' All who have bcgim to weary of their high em])risc and of your 
fortiuics.' 
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717. habM&t, petitio obliqiw with «tii«. 
718 p«niii«M>, i.e« by Aeneas. 

720. Another reading is animum, ace of the port. : but animo is the 
best attested. 

721, 722. ■ntoreota, ' npwafted.* AmIMi ' image.' oa«lo, Anchises is 
said to come down from ktaven^ because in the present case it is a vision 
sent by Jupiter which appears (L 726), and not the actual shade of 
Anchises in Elysium. 

726. olAMlbiui, poetical dat of icdpient, instead of the usual prepo- 
sition and case : cp. Ed. vii. 47 solsHHum ptcori tU/endiU, 

780. 'A hardy race of savage life awaits your conquering hand in 
Latinm.* 

784. trlsiMi nmlmM, 'those gloomy shades/ in apposition to Ta^ 
taza : so the best MSS. The other reading trisiesvi uf/thrtu (for which 
however there is not much support) would be only a repetition of impi» 
Tartars; though Con. thinks it might imply the intermediate region 
between Tartarus and Elysium. 

786. oolo I hue, the hiatus b justified by tlie caesura, and by the break in 
the sense. 

788, 780. * And now farewell ; for dewy Night is in her mid career ; I 
feel the breath of cruel morning's panting steeds.' So the Ghost in Ilamlet, 
i. 5. 58 — ' But soil ! methinks I scent the morning air ; ' ib. 88 sqq. ' Fare 
thee well at once ! The glowworm shows the matin to be near . . . Adieu, 
adieu, adieu ! ' 

741. quo dainda ? ' Where next ' (or ' now ') ? 

744. The Lar was the household god. The ' shrine of aged (oaaaa) 
Vesta ' was the hearth, the centre of the family worship, with its never- 
dying fire. 

746. aroeasit, the parallel form accersit is given by some of the oldest 
MSS. 

749. oonsiliia, dat, 'hb plans are not delayed.* 

750, 761. transoribunt (adapted from the more usual ascrihere) implies 
enrolment in a fresh city, dapoaunt, etc., ' and put on shore all those that 
will, the souls that long no more for high renown.* For affantaa ol feeling 
a want (Greek iiofjuu, English 'to want') cp. Plaut. Asin. iii. 3. i fui 
amans abeutiiis egeo, Hor. A. P. 154 Siplausoris eges aulaea niatuntis, 

768. A liyiicnnctric line: sec on iv. 558. 

764. ' In number few, their courage keen for war.' For the apiKisitiou 
cp. xi. 338 largus opum tt lingua nulior^ sedfrigida hello Dexiera, 

766. dasigiiat aratro, according to the Roman custom in founding 
cities, as exemplified in the story of Romulus and Remus. 

768. ' Proclaims a court, and gives laws to the elders he has summoned.* 
indloit fbnun, cp. the phrase agere forum, ' hold a court.* 

760. There was a famous temple of Venus on Mount Eryx. 
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70L AnohiaM as a hero hai a rintrot fiwftit re ^cir (Od. Tiii. 363 etc.) 
aitigned to him. 

708. plaeidi, etc., 'calm winds allow the sea to rest' The winds are 
said to do that which by absenting themselves they allow to be done : cp. 
EcL iL 36 et placidum veniis staret mare ; Soph. Aj. 674 Scuwk V Sa/fM 
vrtvfiAruP lnolfufft l^rhotrra minnw, 

700. BootemqiM dltmqnai ace. after nioraiitnr» 'prolong the night 
and the day.' 

708. ' To whom the face of the deep once seemed so cruel, and its very 
name intolerable.' The MSS. rary between nomm and numen ('its 
power*); but the latter expression wonld be very unnsnal, as Virgil does 
not speak of the sea as a god. 

774-770. ioBsa«y 'trim.' oaput •rlaotiuiy for the constr. see on iv. 
137* prooQ], 'apart.* proioit, so the MSS.;p0rridi Forb.» Con. and 
other editors. See on 1. 238 above. 

786, 780. media de gent* Fhrjgum, 'from the very heart of 
Phrygia.* ixtam^iraxisse; cp. iv. 68a exsiinxii^ xi. 118 vixet, 

788. per soeliui with aotia, ' goaded to crime/ cp. the Greek 81' tfipun 

786. t«rrae, dat, where in prose the ordinary constr. would have been 
in with the abl. 

780, 787. ' For the rest, may it be lawful hi thy sight that we should 
sail safely over the sea.* quod snperest might also be taken to* 'the 
remnant;' cp. 1. 691, where there is a similar doubt, tibl, dat ethicus, 
piod per ie licet: Con. however takes dare vela iibi (Neptuno) as analo- 
gous to such phrases as da^'e vela veniis^ and a 'spread sails to thee.' 

806-807. •zanlmata, sc. meiUf as Cic. Cat. iv. a. ( 3 neque meant 
menient mm domum saefe revocat exanimaia uxor et abiecta mttu filia. 
xepleti; so Xanthus in IL xzL 319 OM rt mj Mivaiuu wpox^*u^ f6w tit 
Ska Smy SErcir^/icFor vtit^teat, 

800. The combat of Aeneas with Achilles is described in II. xx. 158 sqq. 
.neo dla . . . aeqnis ; so Achilles in II. xx. 334 *Or atv ifui it^iaawf ini 
^tkrtpot dtfordrofffiy. 

810, 811. BTibe cava, 'enfolding mist' perlorae Trola«, in allusion 
to the story of Laomedon cheating Apollo and Neptune of their promised 
reward for building Troy. 

817. anro, i. e. aurec iugo, instrumental abl. This seems better than to 
take it as dative a rMrrwi aureo, 

818. manllmflqiie, etc., ' gives free play to the flowing reins.' 

820| 821. ' Down sink the waves : tiie heaving surface of the deep lies 
smooth beneath his thundering wheels ; the storm-clouds vanish from the 
expanse of heaven.' aquls, abl. of respect, lit. 'is smoothed in respect of 
its waters.* 

822. cet«, Greek plural, » x^n; ; so vicle Lucret. ii. ^xtffelage ib. v. 36. 
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829. iatondi ImipoliU ▼•lis (lit. 'stretch the yardaims with sails*)- 
' stretch the sails on the yardanns,* a Virgilian inversion for inttndi vela 
htuhiii, Cp. I. 403 intcndere hroihia tergp^ iv. 506 intenditqtu Jocum 
sertis, 

880-682. < Eaph crew alike haul the sheet ; now left, now right, with 
one accord they spread the sails ; alike they turn and turn again the lofty 
yardarms* points; a favoaring breeze bears on the fleet' hba, pftritor, 
not of all the sailors in one ship, but of all the ships in the fleet, taking 
their cue from the leading vessel, and shiAing their sails to one side and 
another to catch a varying breeze. f»e«r« p«d«a (cp. facerc tv/a, ' make 
sail*)"' to work the sheet' (Gk. fmm\ the sheet being a rope fastened to 
each of the lower comers of the sail, to keep it in position ; and as the 
sail was shifted the sheet had of course to be tightened or relaxed, eorava 
tox«n«it, as the sails were turned to one side or the other, the extremities 
of the yards would be turned at the same time, watk fl«mla», cp. Hor. 
Epod. ix. 30 ventis iturus fwn mis. 

886. The mcta marked the turning-point in the course, and so is called 
BMdl*, ' half way.' 

844, 646. * Fairly blow the breezes ; 'tis the hour for rest Lay down 
your head, and steal your weary eyes from toil.' a«qvata«, i. e. blowing 
evenly and steadily, datur, ' is appointed ; ' cp. 1. 798 si ilani ea mocnia 
Parcat, labori, poetical use of dat of indirect object instead of the more 
usual preposition and case : cp. Eel. vii. 47 solstHium ptcori defendite, 

660, 661. ' For why should I entrust Aeneas to the deceitful breezes — 
myself too so often beguiled by the treachery of i| calm sky.' tt—'and 
that too.' Some editors take aurla as abl with dao«vtiui, supplying a 
dative after orsdam, tt being then ft mere copula between aiuda and 
firanAe. But the run of the lines seems to make it certain that anrls 
should be taken with or«daiii. 

868. BUflqiiam, poetical for nuttquam, 

867. prinuNi, adverbial, ' be^n to relax.' 

868. •t, the ordinary way of expressing the relation between this clause 
and the preceding one would be by a temporal conjunction {quum) : but et 
is here used for the sake of variety. Cp. Eel. vii. 7 i^e caper darraverait 
aique ego Daphnin Aspicio : and see below on vi. i6a. 

861. alM with m snBtnlit, ' rose upon his wings.' 

864, 806. adeo is enclitic, cmpliosising lam, 09 1« a68 alMve. For the 
Sirens sec Horn. Oil. xii. 39 sciq. Virgil introiluces the new idea of 
■oopnloa, as if tlie danger was that of shipwreck ; and omits all mention 
of the characteristic feature in the Homeric story — the Sirens' song. The 
expression difloUea qnondam seems to be an oversight, a« AaaeM.himself 
belonged to the heroic age. 
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NOTES TO BOOK VI. 

Abnsas lands at Cnroae in Italy, as directed by Iletenus (iii. 441) ; and 
after hearing from the Sibyl th^ oracle of Apollo (II. 43-97), receiYCs her 
instmctions for his promised descent into the lower world to Tisit Anchises 
(▼. 73s). He pays fanenil rites to Misenns (IL 156-235): and then in 
company with the Sibyl begins the descent (1. a6a). They cross the Styx 
(11. 385-435), and visit, first, the nentral region assigned to those whose life 
had been ontimely cat short — infants, suicides, persons unjustly condemned, 
Tictims of unrequited love (as Dido), and warrion fallen in battle (11. 
426-547); secondly, Tartarus, the place of punishment (U. 548-627); 
thirdly, Elysium, ' a heroic Valhalla for prowess, genius, and worth ' (IL 
637 iqq.). Here they meet the shade of Anchises, who unfolds the doctrine 
of the anima mundi and transmigration of souls, and shows them the 
shades hereafter to return to earth as the great names in Roman history, 
among them the young Marcellus (11. 724-893) ; finally dismissing Aeneas 
through the ivory gate. 

This visit of Aeneas to the underworld is a reproduction of the rcjrv(o of 
Homer (Od. xi), enlarged and varied with much detail by the poetical art 
of Virgil. Homer describes a place of shadowy existence, where the rf/rtJair 
d/MiTfnl teiffp^ live an objectless life : Virgil has a territory mapped out 
into regular divisions, with precise detail instead of shadowy outline. The 
last and most characteristic scene of the picture b entirely his own. The 
central object of the poem« the glory of Rome and of Augustus (see Introd. 
to Aen. i), suggests the prophetic anticipation by Anchises of the future 
history of Rome, as he points to the spirits of Romans yet to be. This 
involves the doctrine of transmigration of souls, which puts all spirits, after 
their deliverance from the body, through a definite period of purgation, and 
sends them up to earth to reanimate other frames. This philosophical 
speculation on the state after death is, strictly speaking, inconsistent with 
those simpler and more popular notions of future reward and punishment 
and a localised Elysium and Tartarus which meet us in the Platonic nvOw, 
and which Virgil reproduces in the earlier portions of this book. The two 
lines of thought, however, are mingled not only in the poetry of Pindar, but 
in the prose of Plato (e. g. in the ' Phaedo * and ' Republic * book x) : and 
Virgil embodies them both as 5t vehicles for poetic imagination. 'The 
ordinary popular mythology is put side by side with tlic doctrine of trans- 
migration, nud tlic reader is left to harmonise them as he can.' 

The notion that Aeneas* descent into the shades is an allegorical descrip- 
tion of initiation into the Orphic and Eleusinian mysteries rests, as Conington 
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ihoyt (Intfod. to AcB. ti", Body on a fev 

the vnmraiited aaBBpCion tliat there was aaj 

the lower world which the Bjttcries copied in detaO. 

relatioo t}etween Yiigil's conoeptioot aad the Orphic 

Nettleship points out that the two bards ■wK i i^cd by 

and Motteas (Acn. tL 645, 667) : bat the story of Oiphcaa had 

imaginatjoa before he wrote the sfadh Aeaeid. All that we caa aaj is tei 

thbboc^ 'reflects io a poetiyiare,eaqBirite^laarian—jaM|Mtic^ the tangled 

growth of ideas, mythical, m jttical, aad phfloaophical, which had 9t«c 

op t}etween the times leproealed by the Odymey aad those of ViigiL* 

S. Ssholeis ; Camae being a coloay from Chalcis ia Kahoea, so CAaA 

cidica aru, L. 17 below. 

4. ftnidabat, the impedect, as Con. sugge sts , perhaps tspi c iats the 
length of time occapied in mooring the sercnd ships. 

6S. aswifaa, cp. igmis semtna Lncr. vi. 163, tf«^fy« i iy fi Od. t. 174. 
toeta in apposition with sUraa. n^ptt* ' plander ' (for lad). The aeavch 
for wood and water is being described {ligmaiig, mqmaiU ia mililary laa- 
gnage) ; and the rendering ' scoon ' (in ponait of game) seenv les appro- 
priate. Cp. below 11. 179-182 iiur in amiiquam siham, stmhU^ mlim 
ftrarum, procutuhmt pueai, etc, where, as here, wild beasts are oscntioaed, 
though the porpoie of entering the forest is not to hant, bat to get timber. 

0-lS. ' Bat good Aeneas hies him away (piroeBl) to the hill, where 
Apollo reigns on high (altoa), the Sibyl's dread retreat — the SHyyi, in 
whom the Delian leer inspires high thoogfats, unfolding things to be.* 
pKocul belongs to the whole sentence, and refers to the distance of both 
cave and temple from the spot where Aeneas lands, ataataas aalmwamaa, 
a poetical tautology, as I^cr. i. 74 omm immtnsum piragrami wumU ami-^ 
tnoqui ; Cic. Legg. L 33. 5 aninio ac nunU conctperit, 

13. TxlTiaa Inooa, the grove of Diana, which lay in front of the temple 
of Apollo. The Sibyl was Phoebi Trhnaequi sacenUs, L 35 bdow. 

10, 17. anaTlt, < sailed forth ; ' cp. Lncr. iii. 590 (of the departing sonl) 
Quum prolapsa faros enaret in atris auras, galidaa ad Avotoa, ' to the 
cold north/ Comae lying northwards from Crete. Ohaleldtoa, see on 

1.3. 

18, 10. bia, virtually adverbtal ; < here first bronght safe to earth.* 
ramiiriiim alarum, ' the oanige of his wings : * cp. Lncr. vL 743 nmi^ 
oblitae penttarum^ Aesch. Agam. 53 Mitfirp^ ip€rfiotffiw iptaffSfurot. 

20-80. The scenes vrronght by Daedalus on the doors of his temple. 
Androgaiia, son of Minos, for whose murder the Athenians (Oaexopidaa) 
had to pay a yearly tribute of seven youths (and seven maidens^ not here 
mentioned by Virgil) to feed the Minotaur. 

22, 28. corpora, periphrastic, like the Gk. 94 fiat, cp At 18 delutavirum 
sortiU corpora furtim Inchiduni, atat, etc. * There stands the um, the 
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lots drawn ; on the other side corresponds the Gnosian land, rising from the 
sea.* The sculpture of Crete was a ' pendant * to that of Athens. 

84. hio, i. e. on the Cretan side, snpposta farto, ' stealthily mated/ 
fur/o hclng^/uriim, as in iv. 337 abscoiukre furto fuganu 

27. ' Here was that house at which he toiled, with the puzzle that, none 
might unravel.' labor domiui, as opcnwi laborem G. ii. 155, Aen. i. 455. 

28. r«glnne, 'the princess,'!, c. Ariadne, daughter of Minos, who fcli 
in love with Theseus, and for wliosc sake Dacilalus presented him with the 
thread by which he was enabled to find his way through the labyrinth, ■•d 
•nim, ' however/ like dAAd '^p in Greek : cp. i. i^progeniem sed enitti . . . 
duci audierat. 

80. ▼•stiffla, L e. of Theseus. 

81. sinmret, protasis with si omitted : cp. Cic. Verr. 3. 97 fugaret hoc 
atstitnaiione se usum^ vos id credidisseiis. The imperf. subj. here denotes 
what might have been the case, \ had grief permitted, thou wouldst have had,' 
etc. 

88. omniA, dissyllable by synizesis ; cp. vii. 237 iferba precmUui, 

88. intaoto, < that has not felt the yoke.' 

80. pxa6«tit«rit, ' it were best/ the subj. being used to avoid the harsh* 
ness of a direct statement. 

40. mozantiir, ' delay (to execute) the rites enjoined ; ' cp. iussos hotuh 
res iii. 547. 

42-44. The adytum^ whence comes the oracular response (1. 98), is a 
cavern in the rock like that at Delphi. o«ntiim is of course a poetical 
expression for a large number ; and all tliat we need understand is that 
there are a number of perforations in the rock, converging in the adyiutth 

45. limen, sc. atUri: 

46-68. oni talia, etc., ' as thus she speaks before the door, her face, her 
colour change, her hair dishevelled flies ; her bosom pants, her wild heart 
swells with frenzy ; taller she seems, her voice no mortal voice, since the 
nearer presence of the god inspires her. '* So slow," she cries, *' at vows 
and prayers ? Aeneas of Troy so slow ? Naught else shall part asunder the 
mighty portals of the siKll-bound shrine." ' malor vlderi, like nivetts 
vidcri llor. Od. iv. 2. 59, an explanatory infm. in imitation of the Greek. 
o««MUi in Tota, a Virgilian variation for the ordinary constr. in votis or a 
votis. enim, referring to the suppressed thought (Jerpreces). For ationltae 
cp. Lucan. ii. 2 1 sic/unere pHtno Attonitae tacuere domtis. By a striking per- 
sonification the feelings of the worshippers are transferred to the shrine itself. 

57-00. direzti-s(//Wjrij/f, cp. accestis i. 201, trcuce v. 786. psnitua 
repostMi, ' lying far away.' MaBsyliim, an example of the old gen. in 
•/////, not uncommon in jx>ctry in the cose of names of peoples, cp. Achivum^ 
Haiti fn, Rutulum^ etc. BTrtibiis, dat. after pra«tenta. 

62. ' Thus far alone may Trojan ill-hap have followed us.' faerit, jus* 
sive use of subj. 

P 
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64. olMtitit^ ' oflended ; ' so Sil. It xvii. 551 iauiumne ohstai mui gloria 
divii f 

67. flktU, probably dat., ' due to my destiny/ though it might be talcen 
as abl. 

68. airitata, ' stomi-tossed.' 

68sq(]t* ^ anachronistic allnsion to the Ludi ApoUinares, established 
B. c. 21 a, and to the temple of Palatine Apollo founded by Augustus B.C. 
a8. To this temple the Sibylline books were moved from the Capitol, 
under charge of ^uindedtmnri (Hor. Carm. Saec. 70) ; and it was the seat 
of the famous * Palatine ' Library. Propertius (iii. 23 ed. Palcy) describes the 
temple, at whose consecration he was present, as built ciaro marmon, with 
a statue of Apollo between those of Latona and Diana (Trivia). 

72,78. BOxtM, 'oracles,' i.e. the Sibylline books. Uetos Tiros, the 
quindicimviri referred to in the previous note. 

74. fiDlllfl, Aeneas makes this request following the advice of Helenus in 
iii. 440, who had warned him that the Sibyl wrote her prophedes on leaves^ 
which were scattered by the wind when the cavern door opened. 

76. oaiUM, petitio obliqua. dodlt, ' made an end.* Dare in Lucret. and 
Viig. often ~ * make,' ' cause,* etc. Cp. iii. 70 placaiaque venii Dami maria, 
Lucret. v. 348 darent late cladcm. 

77-80. ' Uut, still resisting Phoebus, the seer tosses wildly in awful guise 
vrithin the cave, to shake from her breast the mighty god : so much the 
more he plies her raving lips, tames her wild heart, and moulds her by con- 
straint to his will.' The metaphor is that of a wild horse trying to throw 
its rider ; hence patUiui, otoubbI— , os flatigat, prwnsado. ImmaulB 
with baocliatiir. wX posslt, ' to see if she can.' •zooMdoM, perf. for 
present, a poetical licence especially common in elegiacs because of its 
metrical convenience. 

81. patuere, notice the perf. to express instantaneous action. 

84. terxa«, possessive gen., pericula being understood. There is a 
variant Urra^ which is easier, but not so well supported. 

86. 'But they shall not also vrish that they had come ' — i. e. they shall 
wish moreover that they had not — they shall sorely repent it. 

88, 89. All the elements of disaster before Troy will be repiodnoed— 4he 
rivers to cany off dead corpses (cp. i. 100 M Simois compia sub undis . . . 
fortia corpora vohii), the hostile camp, the leader goddess-bom, like 
Achilles. Probably the rivers Tiber and Numicus are intended to answer to 
the Simois and Xaiithus. The Kutulion camp corresponds to that of the 
Greeks ; Turous, son of the nymph Venllia (x. 76), to Achilles, bifeio, 
local abl. 

90, 91. addita strengthens nac wmuain abairit — ' Juno shall haunt the 
Trojans, and never leave their side.' So Hor. Od. iii. 4. 78 tttptitiai addi' 
tus Cusios, cfOLtti*^ quo tempore, 

03. conlimz hospita, * on alien bride,* i. e. Lavinia. 
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06. quain, etc, ' go on more boldly than your fortune shall allow/ a 
rhetorical exaggeration, but an effective one. It would be possible to trans- 
late ' as far as fortune shall allow/ on the analogy of quam pciest ; cp. 
Cic. Phil. ii. 44. 114 qaam volenti illi cedant. But this seems less likely. 
Qtia^ an easier reading, is given by some editors, but has hardly any MS. 
support. 

07. ChraiA utbe, ralliuitcum, the capital of Kvaudcr*s kingdom. 
08-101. ' In such strain does Cnmae*s Sibyl utter her dread riddles from 

the shrine, wrapping truth in mystery, while her moaning (ills the cave : so 
in her raving month Apollo shakes the reins, and plies the goad beneath her 
breast ; ' cp. 11. 77-80 above. 

106. pra«o«pl, ' I have forecast them all.* 

107. r«ftuM>, 'poured out* or 'over/ it being the overflow of Acheron 
that caused the marsh : ' the dark pool from Acheron*s flood.* 

112. maria omnia, connected by a slight zeugma with ferelmt. 

110. dalNbt, ' used to give/ referring apparently to directions given while 
Anchises was alive, and not to his appearance in v. 731, where he begs 
Aeneas to come and see him in Hades. 

118. Keoate, i. e. Trivia, she being so called because she was worshipped 
in places where three ways met. See 1. 35 above. Hecate and Diana were 
identified. 

121-123. Castor was mortal, Pollux immortal ; and Castor was allowed to 
share his brother^s immortality, each dying at alternate periods. Theseus 
descended to Hades to help his friend Pirithous to carry off Proserpine. 
One of the labours of Hercules was to bring the dog Cerberus from Hades, 
et mi . . . ' I too (like them) am sprung from Jove on high ' — and therefore 
can claim a like privilege. 

120. ATemo, dat. of recipient instead of prep, and case, like it caelo 
clamor xi. 19a. The MSS. vary between Av«mo and Avemi, but the 
former, as being more difficult, b more likely to have been the original 
reading. 

120-181. panel, etc., ' some few beloved of kindly Heaven, or raised by 
their shining worth to the skies — some few, Heaven-bom, have won their 
way.* a«qniui, here ' gracious * rather than 'just.' media, ' between * (us 
and the underworld). 

188, 180. Proserpine is Znno inferna^ as Pluto is lupiUr Stygius iv. 
638 ; cp. Zc^f yfBhviOi. diotns saoer, ' held sacred/ dictus having almost 
the force of dicatus, addictus ; cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 133 Nunc ager Umbrmi 
sub nomine ^ nuper Ofelli Dictus erat, oonyaUibna, abl. instr., 'darkness 
shuts it in with gloomy vales ' — i. e. dark vales enclose it. 

141. quia, indefinite pronoun, as I. 568 quae quis aptul stiperos . . . dis- 
tu/it, I lor. Sat. i. 3. Cisimplicior quis et est, Tac. Hist. iii. 58 qtionto quis 
elarior ; nsually only with si or nisi, Non cuUe datur, quam quis^non 
datur, nisi quis — ' 'tis not allowed to pass beneath the hidden realms of 

P a 
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earth, till one hath plucked from the tree its goldea growth.* Most cditon 
prefer the v. 1. qui^ the construction then being non ante datur qttam (=«0 
qui dccerpserit : but this is rather more cumbrous, and qui is only given in 
one first-rate MS. (Meil.) 

142, 143. siiiiiii miiBiui, < as her own proper gift ; * cp. v. 54 stmerem- 
que suis altaria donis, 

145>147. alt«, < deep * (in the wood), the branch being concealed in the 
thick foliage. rit«, probably with x«p«rtiim, ' when dnly found ; * though 
it might be intended to qualify oarpe. 

160. Amara, 'the presence of death,' as ii. 539 patrios foedasti Junere 
vultus, 

162. 'Restore him to his own place, and lay him in the tomb.* The last 
half of the line explains the first. 

166. maoato, etc., ' with rooted eyes sad faced ' (Kenn.). lumlna, for 
the constr. see on iv. 137. 

168. paribiui . . . flgit, ' walks full of equal care.' Forb. is very likely 
right in supposing that flgit gives the idea of slow walking, the foot being 
pressed upon the ground each time. So Con. in his verse translation (' as 
thoughtful and as slow ' ). 

160. molta . . . aarabant, lit. 'much talk they wove together,* the idea 
being that oicouuecied conversation ; so sermouem serere Plant. Cure. i. 3. 

37- 

162. atgne introduces a temporal relation; 'much talk were they ex- 
changing* who the friend she told of dead, what corpse untombed, when lo I 
... .' Cp. Eel. vii. 7 ipse caper deerraverat, aique ego Daphnin Aspicio: 
and see above on v. 858. The usage points to an earlier stage of language, 
in which comparison and relation were expressed by simple juxtaposition of 
sentences, before the development of more elaborate grammatical structure 
and subordination of clauses. 

166. oiare, infin. after praaatantlor, a Greek construction common in 
the Augustan poets : cp. Eel. v. i boni in/tare t x. 3a cantare peritL 

166, 167. oiroum, ' in company with,' like Greek dft^/, r«fi{. obibat, 
'engaged in fight;' cp. Lucr. iv. ^% pngnare ei proelia obire, Liv. iv. 7. a 
obire tot simul btlla, 

170. non Inferloxa, ' no meaner standard,' for fum inferioretn^ a Groecism, 
bt^ ^frro; for thv Ij-rrwa, lie means that Aeneas was as great a hero as 
Hector. 

173, 174. ezoeptiuu immeraarat, ' seized and plunguil him.' 

177, 178. aram aapulori, 'an altar-like funeral pile,* ' the altar of his 
pyre : * cp. the expressions labor domus, decus aevi, etc. Sepulcro (dat.) is 
given by some MSS. : but the testimony of Servius and the imitation of 
Silius Ital. (xv. 387 alta sepulcri Protenus exstrttitur eaeloque educitur ara) 
confirm the reading sepulcri, oaelo, poetical dat. of recipient instead of 
prep, and case. Sec on I. 1 26 above. 
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178. stobnla alia, ' tlie loAy home of wild beasts,* referring to the 
height of the trees. The phrase is used in ix. -(88 of the stalls of Latinns, 
which shows that the sense here mnst be ' lofty/ and not ' deep * (hidden in 
the wood), as has also been suggested. 

182. montibiui, ' from the mountains.' 

180. forte emphasizes the unexpected character of the result. Aeneas 
chances to utter his rc(|ucst at exactly the right moment. Con. and others 
read voce: hvX forU has the support of most of (he MSS., and makes 
perfectly good sense. 

187. wX, *0 that.' arbore, local abl. 

100. forte here denotes coincidence. ' Scarce had he spoke when, lo ! 
before his very eyes there came two doves from heaven.* 

108. matenuui, doves being sacred to Venus. 

100, 107. relrnfl, dative, ' fail not the crisis of my fortunes.* preasit, 
' checked/ as represnt ii. 78. 

100, 200. ' They moved on, feeding as they flew, and just within the 
range of their pursuers' eyes * — lit. ' only just so far as the eyes of their 
pursuers might keep them in view with their gaze.* For aoiea cp. Lucr. i. 
335 Nulla potest oculorum acies contenta tturi^ and 1. 789 below, poaaant 
denotes the object of the doves, depending on virtual oratio obliqua in 
prodire ^prodire voltiertmt, 

208. yemina, the reading of most MSS., must "'of twofold growth/ 
like Greek dc^v^r: cp. Ov. Met ii. 630 geminiqtu tulit Chironis in 
afttfttnti Stat. iii. a. 35 geminoqtu huic corpore Tritott Pracnatat, The 
description which follows (11. 204-209) justifies the emphasis thus given to 
this idea by a somewhat peculiar word. The v. 1. gemUuu (adopted by 
Con.), i.e. 'the two doves,* has little force, and may easily have arisen 
from gemituu 1. 190. MS. authority is here supported by the principle 
potior lectio difficillimcu optatia, ' wished for (by Aeneas).* 

204. ' Whence flashed in contrast through the boughs the sheen of gold.* 
diaoolor, of ' diflerent colour * from the tree, aura, lit. ' a breeze/ is used 
metaphorically of anything which exhales or is given off from a sul)stance. 
Here it denotes a gleam of light. In Prop. ii. 27. 15 (.ri tfiotio clamant is 
frtwctverit aura fucllae) it « a sound : in Gcorg. iv. 417 {fluids coiupositis 
spiravit crinibus aura) ita>an odour. 

206-200. ' As in some wood the mistletoe, 'mid winter's cold, blooms 
with fresh foliage on an alien tree, and wreathes the smooth round trunks 
with its yellow growth; thus showed the leafy gold amid dark ilex boughs, 
while its thin foil tinkled in the gentle breeze.* non ana, i. e. the mistletoe 
grows on a tree which is not really its parent. 

200. brattaa, 'thin foil/ classed by Lucr. iv. 727 with cobweb for its 
fmeness. Lachmaim, ad loc.f urges, and Munro adopts, the spelling 
brattea; condemning bractea (like arctuSf fuulctat auctumnus, etc.) 
as a barlnira cousuctudo of l.nte growth. The MSS. here confirm this. 
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218. The rhythm expresses sorrow and heaviness. Ingxaio^' thankless/ 
i. e. without feeling. 

214. < First they built a huge pyre of unctuous pine and oaken planks.* 
plngntn, because the \m»Amm were splinters of pine wood full of pitch ; 
cp. Lncr. v. 297 pingues multa caligine taedae. The pyre is not, strictly 
speaking, pin^nis robor« ■•oto : but ta«dls tt xobort ■•oto evidently go 
together, as the material to feed the flame : so Dido's pyre, iv. 505 ingenti 
taedis atque ilict secta. Con. follows Henry in taking robor« Beoto with 
iiiff«iit«m ; but iv. 505 tells as much against as for this. 

216-217. Virgil (describing no doubt the ceremonies of a Roman 
funeral) seems to imply that the sides of the pyre were covered with dark 
boughs (perhaps of cypress), and that cypress trees or boughs were also 
placed in front of it (ant« in local sense) ; cp. Ov. Trist iii. 13. 21 Funeris 
ara mihiferali cinda cupresso C&nveuit, The cypress (like hearse-plumes, 
etc.) was a ' luxury of woe ; ' so Lncan. iii. 44a Et fwn plebeios liictus 
testata cupnsnis, 

220, 221. d«fl«to, * wept over,' with the idea of weeping to the full. 
▼•lamina note, they had been his own in life. 

223, 224. mialstoziniii, cp. ix. 5 a iaculum attorqmns tmiUit in 
auras, Principium pugnae\ x. 311 turmas itwasit agrtsta Aeneas, omen 
pugnoi. The construction is more common in Greek than Latin. 

225. Another custom at Roman funerals ; things supposed to be agree- 
able to the deceased being thrown into the flames ; Tac. Ann. iii. a pro 
opibus loci vestetn odores aliaque funtrum solUnnUa cremabant, Stat. Theb. 
vi. I a6 Portant inferias arsuraqui fercula (dishes of food). Auw ollvo, 
descriptive abl., ' cups of oil outpoured.* 

228. oado, the funeral nm, of various materials. Those in the British 
Museum are mostly of marblci alabaster, or baked clay : but bronze urns 
are found in Etruscan tombs. 

220-231. The final ceremony at a Roman funeral, OorTiUMiis performing 
the part of priest, as just before that of nearest relation, oironmtiilit, 
from being employed in such phrases as circumferre hostias poptdum, 
circumferre undam, etc., acquired the meaning ' to purify,' and was used 
with accusative of that which is purified : cp. the construction of ciratm- 
dare {murum urbi or urbem tmtro), navimAuuk verba, the 'vale' with 
which they took leave of the dead; see iii. 68 magna siipremum voce 
ciemus, 

233. snaqne axma» in apposition to reiniuiiqua tulmBmne, 'the 
hero's gear, his oar and trumpet.* His 'armour' is already burnt 

(I. "7). 

235. The moiui aixiiis still bears the name Punia di Afiseno. 

237, 238. ' A cavern deep there was, with huge yawning mouth, rugged 
and sheltered by a black pool and darksome groves.' 

242. Omitted by a majority of the best MSS. ; unnoticed by Servius, or 
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by Nonius s. y. Avemus. Probably it is an interpolation. Dionysins 
(Periegesis 1151) has a line ToCytit& fuv Mat ^Snn iwitektiovffiv 'Aopriy, 
translated by Prisdon, Perieg. 1056 Uhde Ucit Graii posuerunt ncnun 
Aomin ; which increases the suspicion of a gloss here. There is a further 
question whether Avemum or Aomoii (^kopvw) should be read, the MSS. 
which give the line varying between the two. The latter seems more 
probable, as showing the etymology—though Lucr. vi. 743 seems to derive 
Averna from avis on the ' luciu a non lucendo * principle, fttia mtU avibits 
contraria cututis, 
248. t«r^, ace. of the part, like os humerosque deo similis i. 589. 

246. wimmMi MMtwiy the topmost hairs were plucked off first, and 
thrown into the fire as a first-fmit (dva/>xa^f UbamlBft prima) ; and the 
process in Greek was called dirdf xc^^ (Horn. Od. iii. 446). 

247, 248. oaelo, local ablative, ■npponnnt, ' place the knife beneath* 
their throats. 

260. matrl gwaiOTiMwin, Nox ; ^ftcrt 7^/1 kcixkv Nvcrdr aUofip riitya 
Aesch. Bum. 416. sorori, i. e. Tellns. 

262. laoohftt, ' begins to rear.' 

268. Bollda viaoara, 'whole carcases.* viaoara according to Servius 
denotes the whole carcass under the skin. For aolidiui -** unbroken/ cp. 
Hor. Od. i. i. so tucfariem so/ido denure de die, 

264. snpir, the short syllable is lengthened in arsi, a licence not 
uncommon in Virgil. See on iv. 64, and Introd. p. 17. The best MSS. 
read ntptrqtu : but the que makes no sense, and has probably been inserted 
to correct the metre. 

268. d«», Hecate, proonl, etc., ' avaunt, avaunt, ye unhallowed ! ' Cp. 
iinb Mr, 507ir dXir^f Callim. Hymn. Apoll. a. The unmitiated was 
warned off at the commencement of the mysteries. Here the words are 
directed to Aeneas* companions, who were not going to make the journey 
to Hades. 

262. 'This said, she plunged in frenzy into the cavern's month' — the 
presence of Hecate having brought back the ' afHatus.' 

268. oaqnat, < keeps pace with : ' cp. iii. 671 Jiuctm atquare 
sequcndo, 

266. sit nomine Testro, ' be it mine by your consent ; * cp. i. 133 meo 
sine numine, 

268-272. < Darkling they went *neath lonesome night throughout the 
gloom, through the void homes of Dis and bodiless realms, like travellers in 
a forest *neath the fitful moonbeams' scanty light, when Jupiter has shrouded 
heaven in gloom, and Nature's every hue is quenched in the darkness of 
night.' Tooniui, inania, ns tcnantctl only by slmdcs; so downs exiiis 
rinionia Ilor. Oil. i. 4. 17. inoertam, so inccrtos soUs iii. 203. maligna, 
'niggardly* as Gcorg. ii. 179 (of hilly soil). The picture is that of 'the 
stniggling moonbeams* misty light' (* Burial of Sir John Moore*). 
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278 ^q. This fine perftonification of human ills, sitting like spectres at 
the gate of Orcus, may have been suggested by Lncr. iii. 65-67 Turf is 
€nim ftrmt contemptus et acris egestas Semota ab duki viia stabilique 
vitieniur, Et qitasi lain Icti portas citnctarUr aiUc, It is imitated in the 
picture of ' forgotten Sion * at the opening of Heber's ' Palestine : * 

'But lawless Force and meagre Want is there, 
And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear; 
While cold Oblivion, *mid thy ruins laid. 
Folds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade.* 

275-281. ' And pale Diseases dwell, and dull Old Age, and Fear and 
Hunger that prompts to wrong, and unsightly Want, shapes terrible to 
view — and Death and Suflering, and with them Death's twin brother, 
Sleep, and all evil joys : deadly War stands fiicing at the door ; there too 
are the Furies' iron cells and raving Discord, her snaky locks entwined with 
blood-stained wreaths.' ooaMmipaiiMiui Ibeti, from Hom. II. xiv. aji 
''Er^' "twv^ ^i&iifikffTOf Kaetyy^rqf dordroio. Sleep, from its resemblance to 
death, is regarded as something of an awAil and mysterious character; 
hence its place among these various forms of human ill. erimtm, for the 
constr., see on iv. 1 37. 

282-284. annosa, 'many-wintered.' yralgo ^passim (as iii. 643 /lah'- 
tiwi ad Utora vulgo\ and is cxplainetl by follls sub omnllnui. Note (he 
change of construction in haarent, to which ■omnia b nominative. 

286-289. Scyllaa, rhetorical plural, as Milton's ' Gorgons and Hydras 
and Chimaeras dire.' oentumir^m^iui, 'with the hundred hands:' so 
1. 800 septemgeminus^ * with seven months * (of the Nile) ; iv. 510 /ergr- 
ffiinus, ' with three bodies ' (of Geryon). In these compounds geminus de- 
notes repetition, so that their literal meaning is ' hundred-fold,' ' se\'en-fold,* 
* three-fold.* b«lna bemae, the Hydra, forma tzioorporls nmlnraa, 
i. c. Geryon. 
290 if. ' Alarmed, Aeneas grasps his brand 

And points it at the advancing band ; 

And were no Sibyl there 
To warn him that the goblin swarm 
Are empty shades of hollow form. 
He would be rushing on the foe 
And cleaving with an idle blow 

'Hio unsubstantial air* (Conlngton). 

293. admoneat, notice the use of the present, instead of the ordinary 
imperf. subj., for greater vividness. 

295. hino, ^ next * — i. e. ' after passing the gate of Orcus.' Homer (Od. 
X. 513) names four rivers (Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, Cocytus, and Styx), 
but says nothing about them when conducting Odysseus to Hades. Plato 
(Phnedo 11 3, 113) gives a fuller description of four rivers (Ocean, Acheron, 
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Pyriphl^ethon, and Styx or Cocytns). Viicil aeemt here to conoelve 
mu river, to which he applies the names Acheron, Cocytus, and Styx t 
hut in 1. 550 we find a separate conception of Phlegethon surronndlng 
Tartarus. 

297. OooTto, dative after verb implying motion ; see on 1. I j6 above. 
Acheron seems to empty itself into Cocytns, wliich in I. 313 is identical 
with Styx. 

208. portitor, a collector tA pcriotia or ' Imrlmiir tolls ; * then one who 
takes toll for carrying passengers, a ' ferryman.* ■enrat, ' haunts,* 

800. stant. ' His eyes one mau of flame ; * cp. xii. 407 iam pulvirt 
eoilum Stare vident^ Hor.Od. i. 9.1 Vides ui alta sttt nivi tandidum Sornttt* 
The idea in each passage is that of ' fixity ' and ' mass.' 

802-804. 'Unaided he pushes on his boat and tends the sails, and ferries 
all the dead in his dusky bark, old though he be — but a god has fresh nnd 
green old age.* mlaUitrat, here and x. 9i8 (/hviimqiie rtgit ffflin/ue 
minhtraf) seems neuter, ' acts as " minister '* to or for the sails * (dative). 

806-808. These lines are repeated from G. iv. 475-477. mujJMoAmxMk^ 
an example of tlie old form •#//// in gen. plur. of adjective stems in *0. 
The form is common with substantives in Virgil, e. g. ////////, vintttf, 
divom, 

818-810. 'There stood they each praying to launch first aeroM, witti 
hands ontstietched in yearning for the fiirtber shore : l/ut the grim tntymtiw 
takes now this one and now that— others he kee|)f (ar off, awl drives thetn 
from the rivcr*s lirink.' tnuunalttere, |>octic use of infiii. insteail of ul 
and sabj. ^ 

817. esiat is probably used here as a strcngtlienf ng (wrtkiple ; ep. %. 
874 Aeneas aptpvit tnim Uuttnqui prtfoiur, Tliis seems tictter than \n 
give «Bias its ordinary sense, and take Mls»e«si as a principal verli, 

820. liTi4% 'the dnll dark waters: ' q>, vil (A*i livenUi plumbi, Wm, 
Od. H. 5. 10 Isvidcs raeem^i, 

822-824. ' O SOD of Anchiscs, proved offspring of bcavcii, 'tis (^teyiw* 
deep poot yo« see and the .Stygian mere—that stream by wh/jsc maj^y mt 
god win fidfldy twearl' Horn. Od. v. 1^5 Kal r4 mrtsfi^fisrw Xrr)4f On^, 

Ulnars, headtadys. 

828. For ike belkf dbat the asbwritd were m^A reoetved Mt// tW l//w<r 
world q>. Iliad zxitL 71 ^Patrocfaw* dbade U» Adbilks, «^^tf >a ^rt r^x^' 
ra, wikm *AAm **fh*^ «.rA. 

887. 828, iatwr, «e Ci«r<0w//. tsasMpMrtMoe, as CaMts, f$- O. Srt. |4 
exerciinm m^ds Pkemmm trmmtfrnimret f'Hm^,m las arauy *<»«•• IJU; 

; aeeai t. iy7a]b9«>c. 
Omc f4 t5bt Uot M.SS. f<e»4i €itfmn ** k mM / yJ^n^Jky m. 
'%'%iirjit. Cor. ^tr^^akj Ob <m ijrvw*^ liases Hit jkitim ^mtmt 
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misiraia occurt in x. 686. Bnt this leemt hardly tnfiicient ground for 
going against the authority of the MSS. in the present passage. 

886. TMiOB, past participle, ' after all their voyage with him (Aen.) 
over the wind-swept seas.' 

837. MM affelMt, a poetical equivalent for that : cp. viii. 465 Anuas st 
'maiuiinus agebat, 

388. UI1700. Palinums was drowned on the way from Sicily to Italy ; 
but they had originally started from Africa : see however Introd. to Book V. 
dam nrnmX, ' while watching.' 

844. d^iudt Apollo. This is hardly consistent with the narrative in 
Book V. The only prediction which refers to the subject is that made by 
Neptune to Venus, and there the loss of one of the crew is expressly men- 
tioned (v. 81 a if.). See Introd. to Book V. 

846. ponto, local abl. * on the sea.* 

861. pcaaelpitaiui, intr. as ii. 9 — ' in headlong fall.' 

868. tamim, any part of a ship's equipment ; here of the rudder or large 
oar used for stewing — 'Her steerage gone, her helmsman overboard.' 
•zonflsa Butgistro, a variation for the ordinary excusso nutgistro. The 
ship is regarded as having been separated from its pilot instead of vice 
versa. 

364. ta&tla tuidifl. There is no mention of a storm at the end of Book 
V : see Introd. to that Book. 

866. Tlolmitiui aqua, to be taken together, ' raging over the sea/ lit. 
' stormy with waters.' 

868-861. tttiMbam . . . ni iiiTMdsset, instead of the proper apodosb, 
stating what would have happened, the imperf. ind. is employed, implying 
that the event had actually begun to happen, Cp. Cic. Leg. L 19 labebar 
longius, nisi me retinuissent ; Liv. ii. 50 vincebat auxilio loci, ni Veiens in 
verticem collis evasisset, own Teste, of attendant circumstance — ' weighed 
down as I was in my wet garments.' oapita montla, the top of the cliff, 
np which he had climbed, and thus lain tuta tenebam, was clinging to the 
top, but not yet safe over it. 

863, 864. * O by the genial light and air of heaven, by your fiither, by 
your hopes in young lulus 1 ' qnod, here a particle of transition ; originally 
accusative of reference «> < as to which : * cp. ii. 141 fuod to per tupe/vs, 
etc. 

806. iuilce; compare the ])etition of the unburied corpse in Ilor. Oil. i. 
38. 35 licebit Iniccto ttr puhere ctirras, Yellnos, an anachronism : yelia 
(or Elea, Greek *TiKti) was founded about 540 B. C. by the exiles from 
Phocaea in Ionia, Hdt. i. 167. 

371. ' That at least I may find in death some quiet resting-place ; ' 
i. e. if I cannot have a tomb, at any rate I may obtain repose. 

878. dira, ' wild desire.' 

870. prodlgiis, i. e. probably by some pestilence. 
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880. adttamt, 'render' solemn offerings* u W. 614 €miHfm Jknt 
miHiie nostrp Afmrnim, 

881. The promontory is still called AmM <A* J\Um$tr0. 

888. t«mM,somllMSS. Most editors rend /«fT«/ the land that benrs hit 
name.' on account of a note in Senrins explaining ooffaoadna as adjective 
(from ecgncMiniSf a rare word, fonnd in Plautns and late |vo8e writersV 
5>rrvins therefore CTidcntly rend terra^ No donM it is more likely that a 
copyist would take ooffaoBdn* as subsL and alter to Urrae, than that 
he should alter (errtu to ierra in order to make c^gnmmim a^j* : hut can 
such considerations outweigh the unanimous testimony of MSS. t 

884. paznipuit, lit ' go through with/ here ■■ ' continue.* 

885-387. inia tad*, explained by Stygin a>l> iui4a» ' from his post by 
the Stygian wave : ' so inm Intiae (1. 389), ' from where you stand.' 
nltro, of anything beyond what is necessary or cxpectc<l : so it. 179 nltro 
eompcUare^ ' to address yfrr/ : * here inorcpat nltro « ' unaccosted upbraids 
them.' 

804. MMAt refers to Charon's thought—' though I knew them to be of 
heavenly race.' 

806. enstodMtt, i. e. Cerberus. 

807. domlnnm, ' the queen.' Ditla goes with thalnmo. 

808. Amphrjnin « ApcUifua^ because Apollo once fed the flocks of 
Admetus by the Thessalian river Amphrysus. 

402. eaata, predicate. ' Let Proserpine stay chaste within her uncle*s 
home' liman aarvar*, as Cun. remarks, expresses the ancient Ideal 
of a good wife — domi ffta/tsif, iattain fedt, Cp. Prop. ii. 6. a 3, 34 Felix 
Admeti toniutix it ledus Ulixh, Et guoicuHqut viri femitta limtn 
atnat, 

406. nnlln moTat, ' in no way nioves : ' so iv. 979 nulla movei (antamm 
^hria rerum, 

407. ax ira, i. e. from storm to calm. 

408. nae plnra hia, lit. ' no more is said than this.' Con. takes his as 
dat, and supplies regerii CAarvn, * Charon makes no further reply to them.' 
But in that case the ilia which follows would have no* force. 

411, 412. alias, i. e. other th.in Aeneas. This idiom in Greek and Latin, 
including among a number of persons or things the one who is distinguished 
from them, is often untranslateable except by an adverb (' besides' etc.) : 
e. g. Od. vi. 84 &fia tJ yt (Nausicaa) itai dfuplwokoi mIw dkkeu (' with her 
came attendants also ') ; Lucr. i. 1 16 picudis alias (' brutes in our stead '). 
Munro cites from Empedocles Mpctvol rt ital dWatv tOvta 0tjpSf¥, Liv. v. 39. 
4 n'rra ffioenia aliasqm fortas, in^a, Greek fvT^, the rowers' benches— 
£ira^ \iy6^t¥o¥ in 1 jitin. laxat foroa, ' clears the gangways.' 

414. antilia, ' patched' or 'seamy: ' the boat apinrars to have tjccn a 
light one made of skins sown together. 

416. ineolainas is better supported by the MSS. than imolumis. 
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As nom. sing, agreeing with osrmlM tlie word would have little point, 
and the orthography which makes its constmction clear is preferable. 

410, 420. oolal>rls. Cerberus, lilce the Furies, has snakes for hair. 
oflun, etc., ' a morsel made stupefying with honey and druggctl meal.* 

424, 426. Mpulto, L e. in sleep, cp. ii. 265 urbem somno vinoque sepul- 
tam. For •vAfdlt >ip«iii see on v. 438. 

426-547. They first enter the neutral region, occupied by those who 
have met an untimely death, viz. infants, suicides (self-destruction involving 
no condemnation to a Roman), persons condemned unjustly, victims of un- 
requited love, and warriors who fell in battle. ' There are traces of a 
notion that a full term of life ended by a natural, honourable, or happy 
death was a necessary condition of a complete admission to the under- 
world' (Nettleship, 'Suggestions,* p. 44) : see iv. 6^-6^ nam quia tttc 
fatOt mtrita nee mortiperibat . . . Nimdum ilU Jlavum Proserpina vertice 
crinem Ahstuierat, etc; and Plant. Mo§t. ii. a. 67, where a ghost 
says, Nam me Acheruntem recipere Orats noluit Quia praemature vita 
careo, 

426-420. Viigil makes the souls of infants wail for the life they have 
never enjoyed : Lucretius (v. 228) thinks it natural for a child to cry cui 
tantum in vita restei transire malontm (see Munro, a/A^.) — a view more in 
harmony witli the feeling ' whom the gods love die young,* as expressed in 
the story of Cleobis and Biton (Hdt. i. 31), or the Christian spirit of 
thankfulness for deliverance ' out of the miseries of this sinful world.* in 
limlii* pzlmo, sc. Orci, ao«rbo, ' untimely/ lit. *■ bitter,' * unripe ; * 0cmiTO¥ 
&»^% Eur. Or. 1030 : so acerbae res et impolitae ('immature') Cic. Prov. 
Coss. 14; virgo acerba, * unmarriageable.* 

430. ' Near them the souls condemned to death upon a &lse charge.' 
mortis being the ordinary gen. of the penalty. This seems better than to 
take orimlii* mortis together as » ' a capital charge.' 

481-433. These lines are parenthetical, with reference not merely to the 
neutral region, but to the lower world in general. Virgil — thinking, ])er- 
haps, that the juxtaposition of infants and of the unjustly condemned may 
seem strange — breaks off his description to assert emphatically that the 
various regions below (Ium wmAmu) axe assigned after proper inquiry by 
Minos, one of the three traditional judges of the underworld. Of the others, 
Rhadamanthus is found presiding over Tartarus (1. 566) ; Aeacus b not men- 
tioned. The phraseology is that of Roman law; sorto recalling the 
sortitio iudicum^ or selection of jurymen by lot, while qiuMsitor was the 
presiding magistrate at a Roman trial. Whether oonoiliiim silsntiim de- 
notes a body of indices selected from the shades themselves, or an assem- 
blage of those who are to be tried, b not clear. The details of the 
description are purposely vague, and do not admit of exact definition. 
' Minos presides, and shakes the urn ; *tis he that calls a court of the silent 
shades and learns the life and sins of each.* 
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486. iiUK>nt«8, they had done nothing worthy of death. 

486. Mth«r« in ftlto, ' the upper air *— i. e. earth, ai oppoied to tho 
underworld. For the thought compare the speech of Achilles* shade, 1 lorn. 
Od. xL 489-491 fiwXoi/triy k' tw6fiovpot kii¥ 9fjr%\tin%¥ ikK^ | Aphfk wa^* 
<^4p9'f f M fiioTOt woKbt §tri, \ fj weiffip ¥9M^90fft iiaraf$tfti¥ot9t¥ 

488. Cp. Gcorg. iv. 479 tardaque falus inaiiiahillt iimh, Tlioro is 
another readUig, tristisque . . . ufidae : but the parallel paiiago in th« 
Georgics, and the authority of Servlus, are in favour of trirti . . . waAm* 

446-449. Homer describes the heroines in the lower world ai some 
length (Od. xi. 335-339). Virgil introduces them very briefly for the sak« 
of confronting Aeneas with the shade of Dido ; and places them all In the 
lugtnia campiy though only some can be said to have died for l#ive. 
perished through her guilty passion iot llippolytus her sUp^^n { 
was accidentally siiot by her husband while jealotttly waldtlifg 
liim ; XrlplqrU betrayed her husband Ampbiarans for a golden necklace, 
and was slain by her son Alcmacon ; BTa4B« pvU^d^Oj^m^im her 
husband's funeral pile ; Vadplu* was an exampl^STmSilSfilpaasiofi ; 
TigiiWIimla killed herself for love of her dead husband ; Oa«ml«, ai her tmn 
irqnert, was changed by Neptune to a youth tuki known as €to«a«fl«. 

450. X9€mmm, 'fresh firom her wound;* cp« Cic. Verr. li. 9 /um i /r^ 
9mcui recent estet, 

468, 454. ' As ooe that sees, or thinks he sees, the younf moow t\(^m% 
thfoif^ the dowlsu* yrlJM« »— — , like GIl i^#/«/r«v p^U, the «aHy 
period of the natwal MOotlL Vttgil iauUles ApoU. Rh. Iv, 1479 tnfkte 
9^f M f#wn |H|nfr^ Scr, 4 ^Umff9€P Iwrnx^^ ^^ ^ t$U0m. 

456, 457. mmmUmm, It. tke t4aze of Mlo^s pyf«, ffmm wMtJb W ha4 
gaeaed her bu y, 3 ^V^)- •Mtntrnt^ wmmMmmk^ * had s«igM y^^r <»l / 
c^ L 119 sh>e ejdremui^tiL 

tmfHu^'wmU dcsdi fh^ I U<Mf)bt fom/ 
«■» Msfly dCy ' by aJS ^ut h MtdSt aa<r4>l keiar w m Urg^m m 4 * 
(CoaL> %§mm»lh9m€^% ^fmm, a tibsag t» swear Vf, m4 md$ m 




'Oi 1. |i/^ TV 4«^ ;W>t 
Vdk»e V]r|;3 m Ttr fjm, si t % '^M % n^fgftt^ neufy 



luf juftiit sdbier -fieae^ wil j«se ve ^ 

497. 44ft ^isrrft t««BMaa SHtaHHi^ a )#tM' fT.;*Rfli«w., ,|Mf*.iM' i«* tur 
iacr -Sac 'je n«»itrt kdit^ k J»*e«il!ff ty ^ rr^ at Miiw i/ '&« ^<9« * i^r 
Mmto^ fjwtr utff »tf!«rt (ff«wf. ' Ws w a . trtV*?ri«n* *t^ i^ wsm^ afd,^ Um 
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• 

470. vnltnm, ace. of the part. 

471. vtot, stronger than jiV, ' than if she were a mass of nigged flint, etc./ 
ICC on 1. 300. M arp«Bift, ' marble : * Marpessa being a mountain in Faros. 

474. ' Answers to her cares and gives her love for love.* l*or tlic double 
dat. (Uli, euxis) cp. xi. 179 nuritis vacat hie tibi solus Foriunaeque locus, 

477, 478. datum, sc. fato, * appointed.* molitnr expresses effort and 
difficulty : so fulmifui tnolitur Georg. i. 329, in vites tnolire bipauum 
ibid. iv. 331. nltiiius i.e. the last part of the neutral region; see on 
1. 446 above. 

470| 480. Tydsiui and ParUieBop»«iui were two of the seven chiefs 
who fought and fell at Thebes. AdrMrtiui, iath^-in-law of Tydeus and 
Polynioes, saw them die, and turned so pale that he never recovered his 
complexion. 

481. ad mKpvtom*^apud super OS I. 568, 'among men on earth,' who are 
superi in r^ard to the shades below : so superas auras L ia8, superum ad 
lumen L 680. Cp. also Veil. Pat it 48 (of Pompey) Quam apud superos 
habuit nmgfiitudinem^ illibatam detulisset ad inferos; and the phrase 
found on inscriptions ad superos esse^vivere, oaduoi, 'Oallen,' lit ' liable 
to fell.' 

488, 484. From Horn. II. xvii. a 16, and xi. 59, where Antenoi^s sons are 
named. Poljplioeten agrees with ^oKv^r%\v U. xiii. 791 (where a v.l. 
Vio\v^(i}fn\v might justify Polypheten in some late codices). Many MSS. 
give Polyboeten, 

485. etiam, 'still,* 'even now,* its original sense; cp. Georg. iii. 189 
iftvalidus etiamque trentenst etiam inscius aevi^ 

401-403. Some of the shades of Greeks fly at the sight of Aeneas: 
others threaten, and try to raise the war cry (fiaif), but produce no more 
sound than the shrill squeak {Tpl(tt¥) of ghosts. With the whole passage 
cp. Homer's description of the dead wayrSa' drv(oiUvanf (Od. xi. 606) before 
the shade of Heracles, inetptns, etc. ' the shout they try to raise mocks 
their straining throats,* i. e. vrill not be uttered. 

406. The MSS. mostly read videt Ictcerum, other readings being vidit et 
and vidit. Probably vldet •t is right : and the history of the corruption is 
that in copying vidbtet the letters et were only written once, and then 
(to correct the scansion) videt became vidit, 

405-407. Similar mutilations are described Od. xviii. 86, xxii. 475, as 
mere acts of barbarous vengeance ; but there seems also to liavc beai a 
su^xirstition that, by cutting off the hands of his victim, a murderer could 
escape vengeance — see Lid. and Scott, s. w. iutpwnipt&iu, luiox^i^' 
The shade wears the bodily appearance of the person in life or at the time 
of his death ; cp. Plato, Gorgias 524 C olw cf ri¥Qt fiiya 1j¥ t6 o&fia fvatt 
4 Tpo<pi 4 d/i^^cpa (&¥Tot, TovTov Kol Ivci&iv dvodoKp 6 vtMfidt f/iiyas, «.7.A. 
era, mamui, tempera, narei, accusatives of the part., or of reference : cp. 
I. 243 above. 
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408. tIz ad«o, 'scarce, y«a, scarce;' adeo here, as elsewhere, gives 
emphasb to the word which it follows : cp. Eel. iv. 1 1 ieque adeo . . . con- 
sulif Aen. iii. 205 ires adeo incertos . . . soUs, 

400. latro, ' unaccosted/ see on I. 387 above. 

600. ir^Aiuit in apposition to the vocative, as in v. 45. 

608. PelMiffnin, see on v. 174. 

606. tomulnm iwanem, ' a cenotaph.* 

607, 608. Mrvaat, ' preserve the memory of the place.* tl, amloa^ this 
kind of hiatus, in which a long monosyllable is shortened in thesi, occurs 
occasionally in Viigil; e.g. Ed. ii. 85 Cory don 9 ^/^jti, viii. 108 <w qtit 
amattt. See Introd. p. 18. patria terra with po]i«r«, ' lay you in Trojan 
soil' 

600. tibi, dat. of agent. 

610. ftmaris umbria, my body*s shade, cp. ix. 4gi/unus laceruni, 

611. baoaeiUM, Helen. 

616 sqq. In ii. 567 sqq. Helen is represented as crouching in terror and 
hiding alike from Greeks and Trojans : Deiphobus here describes her as 
triumphantly welcoming the Greeks, and treacherously betraying him to 
Menelaus. Each description suits the poetical purpose of its context : and 
the poet, we must suppose, was not careful to harmonise them. «▼«&!•• orgiA 
(cogn. accus.), * shouting their wild Bacchic cry.' eiroom with duoelMt. 

620-622. ' At that hour, worn with care and heavy with sleep, I lay in 
our ill-fated chamber, all sunk in a sweet deep rest, like tlie stillness of 
death.* Ribbcck accepts Schroder's conjecture choreis, objecting to onrla 
as inconsistent (i) with gaudia 1. 513, (a) with the description of un- 
troubled sleep in 1. 53 a. But any Trojan chief might well be confectus 
cMris at that time; and I. 522 is but a poetical expression for the deep, 
heavy sleep of a tired man. 

628. •gr«ffi», ironical. 

620. A«eUdM, according to the post-Homeric slander the real father of 
Ulysses was Sisyphus the son of Aeolus, and not Laertes. 

680. iiurtanrate, 'repay,* lit. 'renew,' an easy extension of meaning. 

682. p«l»gln«, etc., i. e. ' has the course of your travels brought you 
here, or were you sent specially by the gods? ' 

688, 684. ' By what stress of fortune driven to approach our dreary 
sunless home, this realm of gloom?* fiatigai, historic present, followed, 
as often, by a secondary tense, adir^s. 

686. hao vlo* Mrmonuiii, abU of circumstance, ' amid such interchange 
of talk.* 

680. mit, ' is coming on.' They had started primi sub lumifta soiis 
I. 255, having sixnit the previous night in the preliminary sacrifices: they 
have now been exploring till past noon, and the Sibyl warns Aeneas that 
time is getting on. The journey to and through Orcus is supposed to 
occupy about twenty-four hours — a day and a night. 
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641. dczttra, etc., the constnictton U an oimcoluthon, lute iter being 
substituted for some such word as ducU, lliis seems on the whole better 
than to take deztera as belonging to the relative clanse. 

642. Blysluiii, accus. of motion towards : cp. L 696 hacc iimina teutUrt 
adtgit, 

643. exezoet, the road, by a boldness of expression, is said to ' ply the 
punishment of the wicked/ as it sends them to their pnnishment. impia, 
as being the abode of the wicked : cp. lugenUs comply 1. 441 above. 

646. ezplebo nomerum, * I will fill up the number of the shades' — i. e. 
rejoin them. The expression is obscure, and this is perhaps the best inter- 
pretation. Other explanations arc (i) 'I will fill up my allotted time 
\nwnerum attnorum) in the world below * — adopted, though hesitatingly, 
by Con. ; (a) ' I will fill up my place ' (or function). 

647. in irerbo, ' while speaking,* like iv. 76 mediaqut in voce resiitii, 
640. 'A wide stronghold girt by a triple wall;* for the distinction 

between mnnui (the wall) and moenia (the buildings inside) cp. iL 234 
dividimus vturos et mocfiia pandimus urbis, 

662. ' In front is a vast gate, with colunms of solid adamant* 

664. Stat tnrzis ad anzaa, a pregnant construction, ' stands and reaches 
to the sky.' 

660. strepitiuii . . . haiudt, * drank in tlic din.' The MSS. arc slightly 
in favour of this reading ; though some give strepitu . . . haesit, * stood 
fixed, scared by the din,* and others confuse the two readings together. 

601. ad anxas, so most MSS. But the v. 1. ad aurcs is very plausible, 
and ad auras might easily have come from 1. 554. 

666. deum poenas, ' sanctioned by the gods.' 

666, 667. BhadamantlLiui, broUier of Minos (whence Onosiiis -■ 
Cretan), in Homer (Od. iv. 564) presides over the Elysian fields ; in Plato 
(Gorg. 534 A) he judges the Asiatic dead (Aeacus judging Europeans, and 
Minos being a judge of final api)eal). Here he is not so much a judge as a 
chief gaoler or Triumvir Capitalis, castiffatque aaditqne, a tmtpoi^ 
wpSrtpoy, perhaps implying the summary nature of his jurisdiction (Con.) 
— punishment being almost coincident with the recital of crime. 

668, 660. ' The crimes that each guilty soul among men, rejoicing in 
the idle fraud, has veiled until the last hour of death.* diatnlit, lit 'has 
put off* — i.e. the confession of and satisfaction for crime, understood though 
not expressed in piacnla, which ^simply * crimes,' as Liv. v. $2, 6 qtuuUum 
piacuU cottunittatur, Tlaut. Trin. ii. i. 13 piaculum esi misercri hominuM 
male rem gerentium, 

570. aocinota, ' armed/ as ix. *j^/acibus pubes accingitur air is. 

571. quatit, ' drives ' with blows, involtans, * taunting,' ' upbraid- 
ing.' 

573. ' Then, not till then, with hideous sound on grating hinge roll back 
the gates of doom.' The words, as Con. shows, are still the Sibyl's: she 
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shows Aeneas the sentry at the gate, but describes for him (U. 576-627) the 
horrors within. 

577-1^70. Sftrrlor, 'more savage still* (than Tisiphone). In bis 
taatam Virgil doubles Homer*s measure {TScffov iiftp$* 'A0cai tffor oOpop^ 
iffr' a«d yalfjt II. viii. 16); Milton (<Par. Lost,' i. 73) makes the rebel 
angels 

' As far removed from God and light of heaven. 

As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole.' 

In pra«o«ps, ' downwards.' oaali «nsp«otiui « ' the view upward to 
heaven,* ad aetlMxinm Oljmpiun being added to emphasise the idea still 
further. 

686. dnm imltatnr expresses the iiftu, and so indirectly the cause, of 
the punishment, which began while he was imitating the thunder : cp. Juv. 
L 59 Qui dona donavit praesepibus tt caret omni Maiorum censu, duvt 
ptrvolat axe citato Flaminiam\ Hor. Od. iii. 7. 17 Narrat paene datum 
Pelea Tartaro, Magftessam Hippolytett dum fugit abstinens. The double 
use of our wonl 'occasion,* or of quandOf iwtl, etc., is on example of a 
similar blending of the ideas of cause and simultaneity. 

688. BliftUi nrbem, an anachronism, Elis not having been built till long 
afterwards. 

601. mmx; according to one account he imitated thunder by driving his 
chariot over a bnuen bridge, sinialaret, causal subj. The imperfects 
throughout the sentence indicate Salmoneus' habit, not a single act. 

608, 604. 111« here points the contrast between Jove and Salmoneus, 
'no firebrand his.* ftimea te«dila lamina, 'lights smoky with torches,* 
a poetical variation for ' the lights of smoky torches.* turbine, the ' wind * 
or ' rush ' of the thunderbolt 

606. omnipar«ntla occurs twice in Lucret. as an epithet of earth (ii. 
706, V. 359), and is a translation of waiifKffTwp (Aesch. P. V. 90). The 
MSS. are in favour of the v. 1. omnipotentis^ which is also given by Nonius 
and Amsianus in quotations of the line. But omnipotentis would not be a 
suitable epithet, and might have been easily introduced from a recollection 
of 1. 593 above. 

608, 600. poenia, dative, ' that grow afresh for punishment.' Others 
take po«nla as abl., ' fruitful of torture.* apnlla, ablat. of circumst. » ' at 
its food ' — ' digs and eats, dwelling the while deep in his breast* Con. 
however takes apnlla as dat, ba/ epulas, 'digs deep for its meal': cp. 
Tac. Ann. ii. 7 honori patris decucurrit, 

602-607. The punishments here described, the overhanging cliff and the 
forbidden banquet, are usually assigned to Tantalus. Madvig gets over 
the dirTiailly by reading Pirithoumqtit et Quo super {quo being found in 
one MS.). But the conjecture, though ingenious, is hardly probable. 
Most likely, as Con. suggests, the Ibapiihaa, Zzlon, and Pirithoua are 
mentioned merely as specimens of the large class of hitherto unnamed 
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criminals ; and ' the tortures which follow are chosen, not as those which 
the persons specified individually suffered, but as belonging to some of the 
number.* o»d«iitiqa«, see on iv. 558. The hyi>crnielcr is here most 
expressive, the extra syllable suggesting the falling stone. ir*n^AUl»iui» 
' festal ' (the Genius being the impersonation of man's happier self), toxio, 
probably local abl., though it might be taken as dat. 

610. iBeul>u«r«, < have brooded over.* soli, ' in selfish solitude.' 

612, 618. By those ' who have followed a wicked cause,' and 'have not 
shrunk from breaking faith with their masters,* Virgil seems to imply all 
violators of duty to country or to masters ; with probably a thought of the 
civil wars of Rome (cp. G. i. 511 Mars impius), and particularly the 
'Servile War ' of B.C. 73-7I1 or Augustus' war B.C. 36 with Sext. Pompeius, 
of whom Horace says (Epod. ix. 9) MifuUus Urbi vincla^ quae detraxerai 
Strvis amicus perfidis, dMEtrmwJldem, the clasping of the right hand 
being the pledge of fidelity. 

616. ' Seek not to learn what penalty (they Mrait) — ^what kind of torture or 
what doom hath whelmed them.* forma, sc. poenas, nMndty the in- 
dicative in an indirect question is a difficulty. It has been suggested (i) 
to take quae as a relative, ' the kind which : ' but this constmctiony coming 
after qnam poenmm (an undoubted interrogative) would be intolerably 
harsh; (2) to read merset, from nursare, with two of the MSS. But 
probably the ordinary text is correct, and the sentence is an indirect question. 
Examples of the indie in such cases are not infrequent in Plautus and 
Terence, e. g. si nunc numarare velitn quamjidelianimo et Unigno in illam 
fui, vere possum Ter. Hec. iii. 5. ai. 

616-610. Muoun, the traditional punishment of Sisyphus, as the wheel 
was that of Ixion. distriotl, i. e. their legs and arms are stretched out in 
different directions upon a wheel, which is then rolled round. T1i«miui 
was fixed in a chair in the lower world for his attempt to carry off Proserpine : 
Pliltgyaa, king of the Lapithae and father of Ixion, bunit the temple ot 
Apollo at Delphi. 

620. Cp. Pind. Pyth. ii. 39, where Ixion from his wheel gives the warning 
rhv tittpyiraw dyai^ais dfuufiatt kwotxo/iipovt riytaOat, 

621, 622. Servius thinks that ▼•ndidit . . . imposnit points to Curio, 
tribune B. c. 50, whom Caesar bribed away from the side of Pompey by 
paying his debts (cp. Lucan. iv. 819 Motnentumqui fitit muiatus Curio 
rerum, Gallorum captus spoHis et Caesaris aura) ; and llzlt, etc to 
Antony, cp. Cic. Att. xiv. 12. 1 ecce auiem Antonius acceptagrofuli pecunia 

Jixit legem, Varius, in a passage from which Macrobius (Sat. iv. i) says 
Virgil borrowed {Vendidithic Latium populis^agrosque Quiritum Eripuii, 
fixii leges pretio atque rejlxil), probably did mean Antony : but all we can 
say of Virgil is that while his language is general, Curio or Antony, or 
both, may have been in his mind, flzit, because laws were carved on 
brass tablets and fastened up in some public place. 
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024. atiso potiti, ' gained their venture,' a striking phrase. 

629. mnaiui, ' the duty undertaken ' (of depositing the golden bough). 

080, 081. aduota, ' reared by the forges of Cyclops,' i. e. built of iron. 
adTarao fomiea portaa, ' the arched gate facing us.* 

088, 084. opaoa ▼ianun, 'the dusky ro^ASf^opaeai vuu^ the partitive 
notion disappearing, as often, cp. 1. 422 strata vianwi^stratat viae, 
Lucret vi. 1283 exstrtuta rogomm^exstructi rogi* oorxipiuiit, 'hurry 
over,' lit. ' seize.* 

087, 088. munara, as in 1. 629 ; ' having made their offering to the 
^oddesa' viraeta, so the MSS. 

040, 041. ' Here ether invests the plains with ampler folds and with 
dazzling light ; they know another sun, and other stars than ours.' at 
couples larfflor and lumlna purpnrao, and both expressions qualify 
▼aatit ; the passage being modelled on Homer, Od. vi. 44 dAAcl /i^' af9fN| 
n^rrarai <iv^^Aof, Acvir^ 8* IwtMpofur aXyKri \ cp. Lucr. iii. 1 8 sqq. For 
puzpnrao** bright,' cp. i. ^^ purpureum lumen, 

044. plauAunt ehoraaa, ' beat the dance * {cum pedum plausu ducutU) ; 
apparently a mistaken imitation of Od. viii. 264 TLimKriyw h\ x^P^^ wo9i», 
where xop^ « ' the place of dancing.* 

040, 047. ' Accompanies their strains with the seven notes of his lyre, 
striking them now with his fmgers, and now with ivory quill.' nuiBarifl 
(dative) refers to the songs of the dancers (1. 644). obloqui, which (with 
dative of person) usually » ' to speak against,* ' contradict,' ' condemn,' etc.. 
luis licre the force of ' uttering in reply or nccomi)animcnt to,' with a cognate 
accus. (diflorimina) defming the utterance. As aadtm must « aaptam 
diaerlmliia Toonm, this expression can only =' the seven notes of the Ijrre ' 
(the ' Heptachord of Orpheus *). paotina, the ' plectrum,' so called because 
it was inserted between the ' stamina ' or upright threads of the Ijrre, as a 
comb between the ' stamina * of a loom. 

040. maliorlbna, i. e. in the heroic foretime ; cp. CatulL Ixiv. 22 O nimis 
opiate saechrum tempore nati Heroes, 

061. inaaaa, 'ghostly* (cp. L 69 inania regna)^ rather than 'empty,' 
which would have little point. 

008. onrmm, contracted form of tlie gen. plur. 

068, 060. anpama must*' above,* i. e. in the upper world. ' Whence 
rises Eridanus to roll in full tide through forests in the world above.* Cp. 
G. iv. 366 sqq. where Aristaeus sees the subterranean sources of all rivers, 
Eridanus included, plorlmva with Tolvltar. 

009- manna . . . paaai, cp. above 1. 580 genus antiquum Terrae, 
Tiiania puhes, Fulmine deiecti, 

002-004. ' Pure tjanls, whose song was worthy Ilioebos' ear ; inventors, 
who by arts have raised man's life ; and all whose worth has woo them 
memory in some hearts.* All the best MSS. and Servios support aUqnoa : 
a correction in one or two codices and the testimony of Macrobins being 

Q 2 
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the only external evidence for alf&s, which on internal groundi is perhaps 
preferable. With allqaos the idea is that all whose worth has earned them 
thegratefol regard of some on earth— benefactors of mankind even on a small 
scale— have deserved Klysinm : an idea not unworthy of Virgil or of thu 
passage — not sufficiently so, at least, to justify disregard of overwhelming 
MS. authority. marwidoaTfr cS woi^ai. 

667. ' Musaeus is the mythical father of poets, as Orpheus of singen * 
(Con.). 

670. iUlvfl •riro, 'on his account;* an archaic construction found in 
Lucretius (v. \2^6 fomtidinis ergo), Cicero (de Opt. Gen. Or. virtutis ergo 
hetuvoieftiiaeque), and in public documents, e.g. a fragment of the XII 
Tables cited Cic. I^gg. ii. 25. 64 tieve iessum funeris ergo Aadeutd, 

674. *We haunt the swelling banks and meadows fresh with running 
streams.* 

679-688. Biipanim, as 1. 481 above. Aaehis^s is found reviewing the 
spirits of his descendants to come, ' one day to pass to upper air,' according 
to the doctrine explained in 11. 724-751. lustralMt studio veooUas, 
' was surveying in eager thought : * for r«oolo « ' musing' ' considering,' cp. 
Cic Phil. xiii. 20. 41 guae si tecum ipse recolis, aequiore ammo moriere, 
mamui, of martial exploits (' their deeds '), as in i 455 of artistic per- 
formances. 

686. alaorls, nom. masc., as I. 380. 

600. duo«lNun anlmo, ' wai musing over.* fiatnxnm, with duoelMua 
as well as rabar. 

691. tampora, the time that must elapse till Aeneas might be expected 
to come. 

696. The appearances of Anchises' ima^ to Aeneas were in dreams 
(iv. 353, V. 722), not visits of the actual ghost. 

606. llmiiia, poetical accus. of motion towards: cp. -i. 554 lUUiam 
tendere. 

700-702. Repeated from ii. 792-794. They are a translation of Hom. 
Od. ix. 206-209, where Ulysses tries to embrace his mother's shade. 

704. Tlrgulta sonantia wSlvmm, 'the rustling thickets of a wood.' 
■ilTaa is supported by the majority of the MSS., and by Servius. For the 
other reading silvis (< with woods,' a poetical inversion) cp. iii. 442 Avema 
sottautia sihis, xii. 522 virgiiUa sonantia lauro. But here both external 
and internal considemtions favour sihae, 

706. gantes popnllqua, ' races and peoples,' a poetical tautology, like 
mentem animumqne 1. 11. . 

711. porro, ' afar,' a rare sense. 

716. Monroa latioes, ' vrater of forgetfhlness,' a translation of r^ 'A^. 
Xip-a woTafi6v (Plato, Rep. x. 621 A) of whose waters all spirits must drink 
as they pass through the sultry plain of Lethe. Cp. Milton's descriptian 
('Par. Lost,' ii. 583 sqq.) of 
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world, postnnuk, Mast' or * youngest:' the later technical meaning, 
' posthumous/ would contradict the next line. 

764-766. In i. 267 sqq. Ascanins (lulus) is the future founder of Alba, 
while here another son, Bilvliui, is to be the progenitor of the Alban kings : 
Virgil apparently embodying different traditions without caring to reconcile 
them in detail. Silvius, according to legend, was bom after Aeneas' death 
in Jt'/vis, whither his mother Kivinin had /led in fear of Ascanius. Virgil 
represents him as bom in his fatlicr's lifetime, thus apparently contradicting 
the story about Ascanins. •diUMt, ' shall bear,' ' bring forth/ as 1. 779 
above. 

767 foil. Pxooas, Oftpjrs, Vnmitor, Amxtm, SilTiiis— all kings of 
Alba. The order of their succession is given variously in different 
legends. 

768. Vnmitdr at, for the lengthening of the short syllable see Introd. 
p. i6. 

769, 770. A«B«Mi SilTiiui, according to Servius, was kept out of his 
kingdom for fifty-three years by an usurping guardian ; hence the doubt td 
UBmiuua . . . Albam. 

772. The ' civic ' wreath of oak was given for preserving the life of a 
fellow-citizen in battle. Oaken wreaths were hung on the doors of Augustus 
(as preserver of the citizens), who is thus shown to succeed to the honour of 
his ancestors ; cp. Ov. Fast iv. 955 *Ui/4 Paiaiinae laurus pratUxtaqtu 
quereu SUi dcmus. 

776. luMo tnm nomliiA •mnt, ' there shall then be names,' i. e. places 
with names. 

777. »To, Numitor, whom Romulus, according to the legend, restored to 
his rights. oomiWm sese addet -■ simply ' shall join.' 

779, 780. ' See rising on his head the double crest I his sire's own tokci^ 
marks him now for the life above.' p«tor is Bifars, the mythic iather of 
Romulus, and honor* the two-crested helmet, which was distinctive of 
Mars. supMnun, L e. who is to come and live 00 earth (aoc. sing.) ; e^ 
i. 680 superum iutmn, * the light of the upper world.' Others explain 
p»tor iv ■apenimCgen. plur.)as «* Ju|Mtcr: but ips« sno are obviously 
connected, and tlic f •ib1ba« oxlsto« were not distinctive of Jupiter, steat, 
sifBAt are kcfit in the direct form, in spite of tUUb'; a usage not mi- 
conunoo after such expremoos as aspui, vide ; cp. L 855 as/u€ ui . . , 
ingreditur^ 

.782, 783. Cp. L 287, G. iL 535. 

784-787. This description of the prooessioa of Cybele is luggested by 
Lucretius iL 606 sqq. tiurrite^ L e. wearing a mural crown, as she was 
«ip|xiscd to have invented the art of fortification. 

790. ca«ll anb azem ** ' into tlie upper worUl.' 

792. DiTl, ' the god/ i. e. Julius Caesar, who was deified after hb 
deaths eoadet, ' shall found/ as condire urhem, etc. 
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798. Mffuata, poetical use in transitive sense; cp. regnata I.ycurgo 
iii. 14. 

704. The Oankmantos (in Africa) were conquered by L. Com. Balbos, 
R. c. 19, so that this line must have been added after the book was finished 
(Introd. p. 7). Zndos (used loosely for any Eastern people) seems to refer 
to the Parthians and their restoration of the captive Roman standards to 
Augustas in Syria, B. c. 30. The meaning is ' beyond the Garamantes and 
Indians, beyond the territory of Atlas.* But the construction is changed, 
and Anchises seems to see the territory of Atlas in a vision. 

796-707. tollas, Ethiopia, overrun by C. Petronius in a a B.C. aztra 
sldara, etc., i. c. beyond the Zodiac, called ijf A/oio «Mf vtfot by Aratus. 
L. 797 is repeated from iv. 481, where see note. 

708 sqq. lam Buno, ' even now/ while Anchises is speaking, mjrsterious 
predictions heralding Augustus* coming (huiiui in adTantiim) are per- 
plexing the regions he will visit The reference is to the emperor's journey 
to the East (b. c. 30) for settling the provinces, which Virgil here represents 
as predicted long before, comparing it to the mythic travels of Hercules and 
Bacchus. 

800. ■•ptamf •mini ; see on 1. 387 above, turbant, intrans., as Lncr. 
vi. 369 fugnart fucessest DUsimiies res ititer se iurifareque mixUu, 

802. flzarlt : Eur. H. F. 375 sqq. also represents Hereules as killing the 
stag of Ceryneia; the common story being that he brought it alive to 
Eurystheus. 

804, 806. Bacchus was fabled to have driven a team of tigers or lynxes 
round the world, starting from Vyaa, a legendary mountain, which was 
identified with various places in Europe, Asia, and Africa : cp. Sil. Ital. xv. 
80 Captivo Liber quum signa referret ah Euro^ Caucasiae currum duxere 
per oppida tigres. 

806. at, indignantU \ cp. G. ii. 433 et dubitant homines serere. For 
▼Irtnia azteiidara virea, 'extend our power by bravery,' some MSS. 
give virtuiem exiendere factis^ * spread our valour by brave deeds,* i. e. 
make it widely known. There is not much to choose between the two 
readings. 

808. lUa, i. e. Nnma, the principal author of Roman institutions and 
worship. 

800. aaora farana, ' bearing the sacred vessels ; ' he is represented ns 
sacrificing, on account of the religious character of his legislation. 

810, 811. prlmam, * tliu young city.* laglbiui Amdabit, as the first 
great lawgiver Numa was in one sense a second founder: cp. Justin, 
a. 7 (cited by Henry) So/an . . . gui velut fiavam civifa/em legibus 
eottderet 

813. rasidaa, 'languid.' 

816, 816. ' Vainglorious Ancus, e'en now too prone to catch the people's 
favouring breath : ' the ruling passion being strong even before birth. 
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anrls, a common metaphor ; cp. Hor. Od. Hi. a. ao arbitrio popularis 
aunu (' the people*8 Teering will,* Con.) ; aura favoris popularis LIt. 
xxii. a6; vetUus popularis Cic Cluent. 47. 130. The character here 
ascribed to Ancus is unnoticed by Livy and Dionysins : bat there was a 
tradition that, being jealous of Tnllus, he courted popularity in the hope of 
destroying him. 

817| 818. Tarqulnioa perhaps includes Servius TulHns, who otherwise 
is not mentioned, reoeptosi 'recovered' by the people from the kings; 
the funmm being the symbol of authority. 

819. Cp. Lucr. iii. loo^peUre a populo fasces saevasque secures. 

822, 828. ' Unhappy sire ! howe*er posterity may view that deed, his 
love for Rome, his boundless thirst for fame, shall prevail * — i. e. he will run 
the risk of being called cruel by posterity, so long as they are forced lo 
acknowledge his patriotism and greatness. 

824, 825. lliree Deeil fell as consuls in battle— ^ the father against the 
Lathis, 340 B. c; the son against the Samnites, 295 it. c. ; the grandson against 
Pyrrhus, 279 H. c. (Liv. viii. 9, x. a8 ; Cic Tusc. i. 37. 89). The only famous 
Di^unifl was M. Drusus Livius Salinator, the conqueror of Ilasdrubal at 
the Metaurus : but the family are mentioned in compliment to Livia Dru- 
silla, wife of Augustus. Torqnatiui executed his son for disobedience to 
military orders (Liv. viii. 7). stirna, i. e. ' standards * captured by the 
Gauls at the AUia. 

826 sqq. The reference is to the civil wars between Caesar (aooar, 1. 830) 
and Pompcy, who married his daughter Julia. They api^ear pttrllnui 
Amiifl as both Roman generals ; but only ooncord«s so long as they are 
kept in the darkness of the lower world (noote premantnr). fiilirir«, 
the older form of the verb, found in Lucretius. 

829-881. affg«xibiui, ' from Alpine heights and fortress of Monoecus * 
(now Monaco). It is not known that Caesar entered Italy by this way ; but 
Virgil is a poet, not a historian, advarsis instmotus Bols, ' meeting him 
in fight with lilastern arms* (i. e. troops from Greece and Asia). 

833. For the alliteration cp. ii. 494^?/ via vi, 

834. ' The more illustrious can better afford to forgive* (Con.). 
830-840. The first 111* is Mummlus, the destroyer of Corinth, 146 n. 0. ; 

the second, L. Acmilius Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia. Aeaoidas 
is Perseus, who was defeated by Paullus at Pydna, B. c. 168, and who was 
said to be a descendant of Achilles. Neither Mummius nor Paullus de- 
stroyed Argos and Mjcmnmm : but ' Virgil blends all the Greek victories 
confusedly together for the purpose of his poem * (Kenn.), as being ven- 
geance for the fall of Troy, carried out by its Roman descendants. 

841. taciturn, ' uiiRunf;/ in its original participial use ; cp. Cic. Fam. 
iii. 8. a prima t/tio capita epistclae tuae tcuita mihi quotiatftmodo rcliii' 
ijuctuia sunt. M. Porcius Cato, ' Censor * 184 n. c. A. Cornelius Oonma 
gained the second spolia opima in 426 B. c. (Liv. iv. 29) ; the first being 
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accredited to Romnlus (ib. i. 10), and the third and last to M. Claudius 
Maroellus (1. 855 below). 

842, 843. Chraoolil gmtiui perhaps indodes, besides the two famons 
tribunes, Tiberius and Cains (died 133 and isi B. c), Tiberius Semprooius 
Gracchus, twice consul during the Second Punic War. The father of 'the 
Gracchi ' earned a triumph for victory over the Celtiberi, 178 B. C. Scipl* 
adfts, a hybrid word employed for metrical reasons by Virgil (cp. Geoig.iL 
170) and Lucretius, and perhaps by Ennius before them, Scipiones being 
unmanageable in heroic verse, llie Scipios here meant are the two 
' Africani,* the conqueror at Zama, aoa D. c, and the destroyer of Carthage, 
146 1). c. Lucretiiui (iii. 1034) calls Scipio btlU fubtuH^ Carihaginis 
horror ; and Cicero (Balb. 34) speaks even of Cn. and P. Scipio, who fell 
in Spain, as duofulmina nostri imperii ^ showing that the image had become 
associated with the name. Munro on Lucr. /. c, supposes that the Scipios 
may have referred their name to the idea of ' hurling,' etc. in connection 
with ciciffmrm and kindred words, ' rather than to the more homely staff' 

844. Fabrloiiui, ' rich in poverty,* rejected the bribes of Pyrrhns, 278 
B.C. For ^ffQ\ML\Mm'^opuUtUum cp. Hor. Od. ii. 18. la ntc potetUem 
amicum Largiora flagito, Berraniui, a cognomen of C. Atilius Regvlus, 
consul 357 B. c. Most authors say that he received the name because he 
was engaged in sowing when the news of his elevation to the consulship 
was brought to him. Virgil appears to adopt this view (SerrofU, sercnteni). 
But the story bears a suspicious resemblance to that of Cincinnatus(Liv. iii. 
a6) ; and as the name occurs on coins in the form Sdranus, some derive it 
from Saranum, a tovm in Umbria. 

846, 846. fMunun, i. e. with enumerating so many heroes. Masimiui 
was a cognomen of the Fabia Gens, first borne, according to Livy (ix. 46), 
by Q. Fabius, a general in the Samnite war, 303 B. c. The one here referred 
to is the celebrated Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator (dictator 317 B. c), who 
wore out Hannibal by his cautious tactics. Cic. Off. i. 34. 84 preserves the 
line of Ennius, Uhus hotno ftdns cututando resiituii rem. 

847-853. ' Others, I ween, shall mould with softer grace the breathing 
bronze, and call from stone the living face ; more skilful they to plead a 
cause, to mete out the paths of heaven and tell the rising of the stars. 
Thine, Roman, be the task to rule the nations with thy sway : these shall 
l)e thine arts— to impose the laws of jicnce, to s|mrc the humbknl, and (o 
crush the pruud.* The contrast tliroughout is between Rome great in war 
and policy, and Greece, ' molhcr of arts and songs.' Even in oratory, the 
form of literature in which the Romans most excelled, Virgil gives the palm 
to Greece, in order to emphasize more clearly the fact that the real strength 
of Rome lay in the work of government. diUMre, of moulding and fashion- 
ing, as vii. 634 ocreas lento ducunt argenio, radio, the rod with which 
geometricians drew figures on the oImcus. For paois most MSS. give 
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ptuif * impose law on peace,* i. e. curb the licence of peace by establishing 
institntions. But this would be a most unusual expression, and pacts is 
recognised by Servius, and further confinned by xii. 1 1 a /aas dicere leges. 

855. M. Claudius Maro«Uiui, consul aaa B.C., won the third spolla 
opima by killing the chief of the Insubrian Gauls. Later on he fought against 
Hannibal in the Punic war with varying success, but was eventually defeated 
by him. lie is mentioned for the sake of his namesake and descendant. 

857-850. tnmiatn, the word, as Cic. Phil. viii. § 5 explains, denoted 
something more serious than bellum, and was applied technically to any 
rismg in Italy itself, or in Gaul. Here it has its technical sense. wUMtt 
'shall uphold' {ipBinru). equM, Marcellus won the spoiia cpima in a 
cavalry fight, and (says Anchises) will dedicate them to Qnlriniui (Romulus) 
as their first winner. Romulus and Cossus dedicated theirs to Jupiter 
Feretrins (Liv. i. 10, iv. ao) ; and Prop. v. 10. 45 (a poem on the title 
' Feretrins *) says, Nutie spoiia in temple tria condita ; but we need not bind 
Virgil to close consistency in a traditional matter of this kind. 

860 sqq. The •gragiiis forma iuTcnifl here celebrated is M. Marcellus, 
son of Augustus' sister Octavia, married B. c. a 5, at the age of eighteen, to 
the emperor's daughter Julia, and destined for his heir, but cut ofTby disease 
two years later, B. c. 2^. 

865. ' What murmur of his comrades round ! how grand a mien is his I ' 
instar, aira^ Xc7^/<cyoi' in this sense. 

871. propria; ' lasting; ' cp. £cl. vii. 31 si proprium hocfiurii. 

872-874. ill« suggests the well-known title ' Marti us.' ' What groans 
of men shall Mars' plain send up to Mars' mighty town 1 what funeral trains 
shall Til)cr see as he glidelh past the new-made tomb ! * — i. e. the mauso- 
leum erected by Augustus in the Campus Martius five years before. 

876. spa toll«t, 'raise high in hope,' 'inspire with such high ho|)es.' 
Kenn. takes spe as gen., like die G. i. ao8 ; but no other instance occurs. 

878. prlsca fldaa, ' the honour of old days.' 

879. tnllMMt, i. e. si vixisset. 

882-885. ' O child so mourned ! if ever thou canst break the cruel bonds 
of fate, Marcellus thou shalt be. Bring lilies in handfuls ; let me strew 
bright flowers, with these at least to grace my descendant's shade, and pay 
him unavailing honour.' date and spargam (jussive) are independent of 
one another. In iv. 683 date vulnera lymphis Abluam (a passage some- 
what parallel to the present in rhythm and language) date abluatn are better 
taken together, 'grant me to wash.' Some editors propose to take the 
present passage in the same way, making sparffaiii depend on date, and 
regarding florea as in apposition to lilia. But there is no reason to suppose 
that the construction is identical in both cases, and in the passage before us 
the clauses run more smoothly if regarded as independent. 
887. afiria campia, ' fields of mist,' ' shadowy plains.' 
802. Repeated from iii. 459, where it is said that the Sil>yl will tell Aeneas 
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of his fortunes in Italy. Here this task is performed l)y Anchises— a slight 
inconsistency which Virgil would probably have removed, if he had lived to 
complete the work. 

808 sqq. From Homer, Od. xix. 561 9i[i[, Aoiat yap rt irvKai dfAtytp^wy 
9lalp 6vtlpciP «.r.X. The adoption of this idea enables Virgil to avoid 
making Aeneas return to earth by the same road, and to bring him back, 
as it were suddenly and mysteriously, without further description. Homer*s 
distinction is between truthful (o« f>* irvfta icpalvovct) and lying dreams 
(lire* diepdrnfra ifUpoyrts) ; Virgil's between T«ra« ambnM, ' real spirits' that 
appear in sleep, and fiOaa insomiilA, 'delusive dreams.' His object 
probably is to reproduce Homer with a slight poetical variety, rather than 
to imply any definite doctrine about spirits and dreams. 

896. p«rf(Sota with nlteiui, adverbially ; 'gleaming with the polish of 
dazzling ivory * (Con.). 

900. T«oto litore, ' straight along the shore ; ' cp. recto flumint viiL 57. 
Limite, from some later MSS., is adopted by Heyne to avoid repetition of 
lHore in 1. 901 : but as the best MSS. are unanimous in favour of /itart, it is 
probably correct, the repetition being due to carelessness. 
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NOTES TO BOOK Vll. 

With Book VII openi the second and (as far as the scheme of the poem 
is concerned) principal portion of the story, the fulfilment by Aeneas of his 
mission to conquer and civilise the rude tribes of Italy (see Introd. to Book 
I) : the ' Iliad of war ' succeedbig the ' Odyssey of travel.' Aeneas reaches 
Italy and anchors in the Tiber (11. 1-36) ; we are introduced to Latinns, 
kbig of Latium, his city Laurcntum, and his daughter LAvinia, with the 
omens preparing him to seek a foreign alliance for her, instead of accepting 
Tumus, her native suitor. The Trojans fulfil the predictions of the Harpy 
and Helenus (iii. 253 sqq., 388 sqq.), found a city, and send an embassy to 
Latinus (11. 107-385) : but the wrath of Juno interposes (as before, in 
Book I) to prevent a peaceful settlement. At her instigation AUecto excites 
Amata, the queen, who favours Tumus as her daughter*s suitor ; and Amata 
excites the Latin women (11. 286-405). Allecto then inspires Tumus with 
martial rage, and after provoking a broil between Trojans and Latins is 
dismissed by Juno, who carries on the work herself (11. 406-571). Amata 
and the women press Latinus to declare war (11. 573-640) : and the book 
ends with a catalogue of the forces which come to the aid of Tumus. This 
catalogue, says Prof. Nettleship, ' is not merely a piece of artistic workman- 
ship, intended to exhibit the rhetorical skill of Virgil. It is a tribute to 
the greatness of Italy in her early dajrs ; to the land which even of old was 
the mother of armies and of heroic leaders (vii. 643). Considered from 
this point of view, this episode is singularly in place.* 

The idea of the primitive semibarbarous condition of Italy and its 
people already hinted at (i. 363, v. 730) is borne out by the conception 
which Virgil puts before us of their leading spirits, especially Tumus, who 
is throughout Books VII-XII the foil and contrast to Aeneas. Though a 
gallant soldier, he is impulsive, arrogant, and insolent ; and Virgil reserves 
for him alone the characteristic viclentia (x. 151, xi. 354, 376, xli. 9, 45). 
This keynote of his character is stmck in the first words attributed to him, 
his answer to Allecto disguised as an old woman, and therefore with claims 
at least to respect from a young man : and it is struck again and again as 
the story proceeds (e.g. ix. 57, 71, ia8 sqq., x. 44a, xi. 376 sqq., 459, and 
xii. passim). His chosen allies and associates, too, are chiefs like Mezentius, 
the conicmptor divutity whose effera vis animi (x. 198) is parallel to 
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titt tictttf-bRidDer (zi. 189); and UCeos, 
leader of tlM robber-tribe of Ac<|n v^viL 745 sf|.X Reawlvs, his broiher- 
in-bw, is ddef of a stMibr tribe (ix. 603 9f^) : sad Ciseis and Gyas 
(X. 31 7), Caecals. tbe im of VakaA (^ ^^%\ and M eUb«» tbe fiithcr of 
(xL 539^ 567X are ■■aor cbanctcis vbidi iUaitiate the 



i.e. besides Miw.— i aad Pali— laii. et sum^ etc, 
' thy fuae still haMMs thy place of res^ aad a aaMe ia the great Hesperian 
land coMaeaorates thy boati ift^t hoaoar be of aay worth.* «aa by 
attractioa for fn*/, a maawia idioM. aHpit^ we M SSw read sipMuti, 
whidi woald »eaa * iMpfcsi thy Mse : ' bat i^Mar b ao doabt tIshL The 
modeim aaaie of the place is Gacta. 

& tmamiBi,*figiatotheaighl,'Le.theydoaoldieawayafaiet, 

la Oliuaeai tanaa^ie. thepwMaoatoty of Ciroeii,thoaghHoBMr,Od- 
z. I3$aqq., aiakes Ciroe*s hoaae aa isbad. aad Viqpl hiaodf (iiL 386) 
speaks of ^MMT oraib Otf'vai^ The cnaatrtina of Ciroea with Circe is 
part of the post-Uoaaerk lofalHarina of the legcadi of Odysseas akafr the 
coasts of the Mare Tjuhfaaa by eaily Greek trades^ So Aeolas was 
placed in the Lipari Islaads^ the Sirens at M ixaui. the Laeatiycoaes at 
Caieta and Konniae ; and, aocoidiag to oae tnMiitioa, Latiaai was the son 
of Odyseas and Circe 

U-14. tamiiiMii, 'wupproadbable.' becaase of her carhawlfti, 
laanaat, ' makes to ring»* ao oaly here aad ia an iaiitatina by SiL ItaL idr. 
30. In Od. z. aa I sqq. OdysKas* coBipaniQas as they approach hear Ciice 
sinpng at her loo m l an lwp I* 4Eaar if ftj Ui m mn . axgate, of Mwal^ as 
G. L 143 ay^w/^ srrrm, 

15. gaasitaa traataa, headiadys» 'aapy growls..' 

18, StO. * \Miom from their haaaa shape the crael goddes wi^ her 
powerful speUs had thrown into the gaise and fonn of beasts.* taJaayat 
Im, for the coastr. cp. G. t 187 raai se mmx^harimm aMx /mdmit mjimrm. 

86-S8. lataa, mfmimtuXm^ IL TtiL I, etc naaari, 'aaak,* Le. j» 
/tsm^rt ; cpc x. 103 tmm 2UfJkjrH ^mmtrt. l«afta» 'slaggish.* 

34. maloabaAt, * weie lalliag* (Coa.); cpw Lacr. ir. 136 {mdes) Atrm 
rnmUfMUs wmtm (*^nning the air *X 

37-45. This invocation marks the actaal begianing of the aeooad and 
l>riiidpal half of the poem (see latrod. to this book), the mmmt tfms^ as it 
h tenocd below (L 45). 

37. Xrato, cpi ApolLR^iiL Id r^r«r,'V*rw» wmfArUtrngm^m^^m 
In^vc. There, howerer. the M ase of Love is invoked to tell of the loves 
of Jasoo and Medea. Here the invocation u not specially appropriate, 
tampoxa xarnoa, * pcstare of affairs,' cpw Lacr. v. 1275 (of chang e s in the 
value of difierent metals) Sic v^imemim mttms cwmmmU i Um/ m m rtrmm, Hor. 
Sat i. 3. 1 1 a Ttm/^rm si/ojUsfme wtHs i tm ht rt mmmdi, 

40. pxUaaa azoxdia yagaaa^ i.e./rMM ejcgrdia/t^t 
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42. ftflimiB, ' conrage.' in Am«ra, ' to their death * (e. g. Tomus and 
Mezentins). 

48. TjrxlkmnmnuiuB Vn>nnin, an allosion to the Tyrrhenians or Ttiscans» 
who revolted against thcft, brutal tyrant Mezentins, and allied themselves 
vrith Aeneas. ' 

44, 46. maior, etc., *']|rander is the theme that rises before me, loftier 
the task 1 essay.' moT«o, lit^ 'stir ; ' cp. ranhtsque movete^ 1. 641 below. 

49. r«f«rt, ' calls,' or ' claims.' 

61. nulla fnit^ ' was no mo^ *J cp. Virg. Catalect xiv. 7 sed iu Nullus 
erts. \ 

62. Mrrabat, 'remained in;' cp. Georg. iv. 459 hydrum sfrvantem 
ripas. ( 

65. ant« alios, etc., for the pleonastic superlative cp. i. 347 SceUn ante 
alios immanior omnes, 

59. in p«natrali1ma, i. e. in the atrium^ or central court. 

60. Musra oomam, i. e. its leaves had never been clipped. 

66. p«r mutaa->/rrvrV^j mutuas, 'linking feet with feet' Lucretius 
uses muiua adverbially iBtm^^m, e laetfo sit mutua dexter iv. 301 : and 
Prof. Nettleship suggests that permutua may be neut. plnr. of a lost adj. 
fermutuus^ with a similar adverbial construction. Cp., however, /^r taci" 
turn ix. 31, and Tac. Ann. i. 75 erogandtu per honesta pecuniae. 

69. 6aad«m, the same as the bees. ^ 

71. adolet, ' kindles.' adol«r« -> i. 'to increase (root ^/, cp. aduUstens), 
and so to 'heap up,' 'pile up:* cp. Lucrct. iv. 1237 adoUntque Mtaria 
dottis. 2, * to bucn,' especially in a sacrificial sense, as in the presentvpas- 
sftgc. Cp. Ov. Met. i. 49 a Utque leves stipuiae dempiis adolentur arisHs, 
It is suggested that the second sense is derived from the first, to ' increase * 
or ' honour ' by sacrifice leading to the meaning ' to bum.' But ProC 
Nettleship (Contributions to Latin Lexicography) prefers to derive the word 
in its second sense from a different base, a/, seen in altar e. 

74. oxnatnm, as oonuui and ooronam in the next line, is an instance of 
the ace. after a passive verb, in imitation of the Greek construction. The 
I^tin examples resemble sometimes the Greek Middle (irpo/SdXXccrtfai r4>' 
<i<rir/8a), sometimes the Greek Passive {Jkttiitimrtv^ai rdw 6^aA/ior). Cp. iv. 
518 unum exntapedem vine/is, G. iii. 106 inscripti nomina regum flares, 

1h-*ll, ' Her queenly locks ablaze, ablaze her coronal, rich with gems, 
till at last she was wrapt in smoke and yellow glare, and scattered fiery 
sparks o'er all the palace.* qu«a>' both,* and should have been followed 
by a second que, but the repetition of aoc^naa does instead. Cp. £cl. iv. 6 
iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Satumia regna. 

78, 79. ferxi, * was bruited * (as indeed an awful portent), cawhant, 
' foretold/ oracles being often delivered in verse : cp. iii. 373 haec deinde 
canit divino ex ore sacerdos, 

83. Albnnea here apparently denotes a woodeil hill, with a sulphurous 
spring. We know from lACtant. Inst. i. 6 that there was a Sibyl called 
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Albufuat worshipped at Tibnr ; and Horace (Od. i. 7. 13) speaks ofdomns 
Alhuneae resonaftiis in connection with fraeceps Anio et Tiburm iucus. 
Probably therefore the spring or fountain is to be identified with the sulphu- 
rous waters of the Albula, which falls into the Anio near Tibur. Mr. Bum, 
however (' Rome and the Campagna/ p. 399), thinks another sulphuxoos 
spring called AUieri, on the road to Ardea, is meant. 

88. iaoulmit; priests or people slept in temples to obtain prophetic 
dreams or a divine cure for disease : Plant. Cure it a. 16 Nihil ist mi* 
randum, melius si nihil sit iibi (after seeing Aesculapius in a dream), 
Namqui i$uubare salius U fuerat lovi. So Greek iyxoiftaffOat, etc, Hdt. 
viii. 134. 

91. AolMroBta, i.e. the powers of hell: so 1. 31a below, Fltctcre si 
tuqueo superos Acheronia movebo, imla AtmaIs, abl. of place, ' addresses 
Acheron in the depths of Avemus.' 

92. at tnin, ' then too,' as on other occasions. 

96. oonubliSy either a trisyllable by synizesis, or else, as Munro argues 
on Lucret. iii. 776, the u is short: cp. innilbus, prcniiba, 

98-101. feraAt, subj. after final qni, < to raise our name to heaven ' — i.e. 
make it renowned. The tnmsition to a simple relative clause in qnoiniiiqiM 
. . . TldelmBt (' men, whose descendants,* etc) no doubt suggested the v. 1. 
ferent. utmmque, i. e. on the east and the west. rartlqiM r«glq,iM, 
' move under their sway : ' the world itself shall revolve in obedience to 
them. 

106. reliffavlt ab, ' fastened^^mn ,* where vre should say ' fastened to* 
the Latin and English idioms looking at the act from different points of 
view. 

110. suMioinnt lib» epullfl, i, e. impcnunt epulas litis, i9fl«, so most 
MSS. ///<r, which is supported by Priscian and Servius, would mean ' great 
Jupiter/ the demonstrative having occasionally this force : cp. Aen. ii. 779 
aut ilh sinit superi regiiator Olympi, 

111. ' And load the wheaten surfisce with wild fruits.' Oavaale aoliun 
being a dignified expression for a cake used as a plate. 

118. •dendi^ToO t(r$Uiv, i.e. an abstract verbal substantive used for 
the concrete idea of food : cp. signa sequendi v. 590. 

116. qmUlrUi, a term for flat cakes or biscuits marked with squares : 
cp. Athenaeus iii. 1 14 £ fiXwfuaiovt dprovt rodt ixoiyras iyjofidStOtt'Fcafuuot 
ico^pdrovt {quadratos) kiyovaty : the process is described in ' Morctum,* 
47 tt twtal, impressis aeqtto discrimine quadris. Some flat round loaves 
scored into squares have been found at Herculaneum ; see Mayor on Jnv. 
V. 2 aliena vivere quadra. 

116-119. '*<What! eating even our tobies I" says lulus in jest ; that and 
no more. That word first proclaimed our troubles* end ; at once his father 
caught it from his lips, and, awestruck with the omen, checked his speech.* 
pressit, that he might not impair the omen by saying more, prima and 
prlnuun have a slightly different sense. 
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122. For the position of nanmua cp. v. 733 non t/u impia natnqtu Tar- 
tara habeni. 

128. This prophecy is ascribed to Celaeno iii. 257 : a discrepancy which 
(among others) tends to show that the third book was written independently 
of the other books of the Aeneid. 

128, 129. ' This is that hunger of which he spoke ; this ¥ras awaiting ns 
at insl to put an end to our destruction.* Kibbcck adopts aiililfl from one 
inferior MS. ; but no change is necessary. 

134. Mponito manslB, ' set back again on the tables/ i. e. renew the 
banquet. 

185-140. 'Aeneas worships (i) the local divinities, (a) those of the 
coming hour (Night, etc.)» (3) those of his country (Jove of Trojan Ida and 
Cybele), (4) his parental divinities, Venus and Anchlses ' (Kenn.). ca«lo 
Braboqua, local ablatives. 

141-148. clajriui, ' aloud * (so as to be clearly heard) ; cp. Lucret. v. 
947 Ut nunc vioniibus e fMogtm decursus aquai Clarti citat latt sitientia 
soicla ferarum. Con. regards it as »> in claro each. In what follows, 
Bubam is best taken literally — ' a cloud lit up with rays of golden light,* 
which Jupiter is poetically said to brandish in token of approval, as else- 
where the thunderbolt in token of wrath. 

147. Tina coronant, ' wreathe the wine-cups ' with garlands of flowers. 
An obvious Homeric parallel is the phrase Kfnfrijpas iwtaritf>ayTO iroroib (II. 
i. 470, etc.), which however «' fill to the brim.' See Aen. i. 734. 

152. ordlne ab omni, ' from every class.' 

153,154. ontorea, 'ambassadors' (lit. 'pleaders*); an old Roman 
term, as in the law preserved Cic. Legg. ii. 9.21 Fotderum^ pc^cis^ belli, 
iuduliarutn aratoresy/eiialcs, iudiccsve suftlo, Talatoa may, as Con. sug- 
gests, mean ' bearing wreathed boughs of olive,* being parallel to *litnfploif 
xKadoicir i^tarf/Afiipoi Soph. O. T. 3 (aeirXd^uf i^tarffAfUrovtix^"'^**)*'^'^ 
referring to the practice of wreathing olive-branches with wool as a sign of 
supplication. But the plain sense ' decked (or shaded) with olive-branches ' 
seems better. 

157-159. iLUinlll, ' shallow.* molituri ' prepares ; * so Urram tnotitus 
arcUro G. i. 394, molirier arva Lucr. v. 934. The idea is tliat of 
breaking the groimd. pinnia, ' battlements' of a parapet, made of twisted 
boughs. 

160. A hypermetric verse ; cp. G. i. 295 decoquii unwr \ em. In most 
examples of this license in Virgil the hypennetric syllable is que. See 
Introd. p. xix. 

168. aqula, instr. abl. 

164. aorea, ' strong,' a word properly only appropriate to living things, 
but here applied vividly to the bow. lenta, ' tough.' 

105. lAoaaannt, sc. sese, ' challenge each other in race and in boxing.' 

107-169. in veata, ' with garb unknown ; ' cp. iv. 518 in vcste redncta, 
madlnai in the centre of the tectum augustum described below. 'Thb 
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edifice combines the temple and the senate-houie. Viigil has also employed 
it as a sort of museum of Roman antiquities ' (Con.). 

178. sUtUi %X TtHigiouB mt silvij nii^'wis; 'girt with dread groves o( 
olden sanctity,' 

173, 174. pvimoB, virtually adverbial, obma oxat, 'it was held 
auspicious.* Virgil describes the coronation of a Roman king : the lictors 
with their fuca, the eagle-headed sceptre and ivory chair being Etruscan 
symbols of royalty, introduced according to Dionys. Halic (ilL 193-195) on 
the conquest of Etruria by Tarquinius Priscus, but more probably on the 
accession of an Etruscan prince to the throne of Rome. 

176. pMp«%als, ' long^ranging * — i. e. in unbroken line, as distinct iirom 
trkii9Ud : op. viii. iS^/trpitmi Urg$ h$ms, 

170. rab iasaflme, still holding 'as a statue' the pruning-hook whidi 
he held when alive. 

184. p«mdoat ewnnui, the ancient chariot was so light that a man could 
carry it upon his shoulders (IL x. 505). 

IM. !«€, an imitation of the Homeric usage of making re long before 
double consonants, etc See Introd. p. xvii. 

187, 188. ltt«o, the augur's stall, called g«lzlMll, 'of Qntiiiius* 
(Romulus), because Romulus was an augur, tiulsa, a toga with horixon- 
tal stripes, worn by kings and a^gws. ysunm, in reference to the scanty 
site of the primitive toga, smoetaiolwi^ by leugma with lilt, in the 
genetal sense of ' equipped.* 

188. ooaiwu^ accordh^ to Ovid (Met ziv.3Ji)Ciice was Mt the wife 
of Picus^ but only enamoured of him ; and she changed him into a wood- 
pedKT because oif his p tefct en ce for another. But Viigirs venrai of tke 
story may have been difierenL 

180l ttuusk, a dissyllabk by syninsis. 

188. tutu seems rightly cz^ained by Ohl as a pfeoMntic 
%ouaylo being»wi Hm/ki cp. LBcr.&^Ss \cmrfmrt^ titfiUnf im 
imtms^ iv. 1087 tiiNtf rntp m mmir mt m aS ri t miba u m iim r asfta, vi ii4S /vb^nt- 

188, 188.'^ Say, children of nawianus- for wett we 
noc sail re hither strange to feme. . . 

' Shrink not from thb onr cheer and deign to know the 
i^'s fncc» a moe not i ^ht eon s hy osnstmint of law« 
continued as in the oUcn days*~i.e. |iijsmMih^ the pcimidne virtues oC 
the gohkn age. no ta^nnftom^ Le. 4: 
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miss our way : reglo tUm, lit ' the direction of our path/ regio {rec-tus) 
denoting originally a ' straight line ' or ' direction.' 

217, 218. < Once the greatest which the earth beheld in his course from 
the ends of heaven.' 

220. snpreinA, ' lofty/ ' exalted/ 

222-227. ' How great the storm that swept from fierce Mycenae over 
lda*s plains, what destiny drove two worlds of Europe and of Asia into 
strife, is known both to dwellers on earth's utmost bounds alar where 
Ocean turns again, and to those cut off by the midmost of the four tones, 
the region of the Sun's fierce heat.* Note the structure of the sentence : 
qnanta . . . ierlt and qnibiui ooaouxrarit depending on andlit, the 
subject of which is further expanded in the two clauses si queiii sniii- 
inoT«t,ji|hfu«m dlrimit — i. e. dwellers in the extreme north or the 
tropics. bmftuio Ooeaao, abl. of quality with telliui, 'the furthest land 
from wmcn Ocean is beaten back.' llic Ocean is supposed to surround the 
earth, and therefore washes against its extremities. ■ummoTttt, ' keeps 
away;* so Ovid calls himself summotum patria (Ep. ex Pout. iv. 16. 47). 
plftg» Solia Iniqnl, i. e. the torrid xonc, on eadi side of which lay the two 
temperate zones, and beyond them the two arctic zones. For a description 
of them see G. i. 233 sqq. 

230. innooniun, ' harmless,' i. e. ' where we shall do no harm.* 
Some editors, less probably, take it to mean 'where no one will harm 
us.' 

231, 232. ' We shall not shame your crown, nor tight shall be your fame 
upon our lips, nor gratitude for such a service fade away.' 

235. ' By whomsoe'er approved in friendship or in war.' 

236. nltro, 'unasked.' The word denotes anything done over and 
above what one would naturally expect 

237. TittMi, i. e. the garlands of wool on olive-branches, which sup- 
pliants were accustomed to carry. See on L 154 above. pxeoM&tiA, 
trisyllable, as omnia vi. 33 ; not hypermetric, as G. ii. 69. 

230-241. •xqnlrere, poetic infin. of purpose after eirere : cp. Hor. Od. 
i. a. 7 Ofmu cum Proteus pecus egii altos Visere niontes. repetit, ' calb 
(i. e. sends) us back/ of Apollo, not Dardanus; cp. Cic. pro Dom. 57 vos 
qui nuLxitM me repetistis atqtu revocastis. 

246, 247. ircstameii seems to include all the objects named as Priam's, 
iurft darai, ' gave laws ; ' not to be confused with itts dicertt ' administer 
justice.' 

249-261. ' As Ilioneus is thus speaking, Latinus keeps his face set down- 
wards in fixed gaze, and sits rooted to the ground, rolling hb eager eyes.' 
dictlfl, abl. of circumstance. 

263. moratnr in, ' dwells on,* ' is absorbed in.* 

266-268. hunc Uluin, etc., * this was that son-in-Uw whom/ etc See 
1. 98 above, paribus aaspioUfl must go with rocari, ' was called into 
the kingdom with equal sway/ lit. ' with equal auspices,' the auspices being 
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the special province of the king. Cp. iv. 10a parthnsqui rt^mus tms/i- 
(Us. qwM oooap«t, ' destined to grasp.* 

202. uber, ' fatness of rich soil.* 

206. 'I will hold it iMirt of our terms to have dasiied your iwiuue'a 
hand.' 

260-271. oannnt, i. e. monstm •X sortMi : properly amutU is only 
applicable to the latter. 

272, 278. ' That this is he whom late demands I think and hope, if my 
. heart augurs right.* opto, * I wish,* i. e. that this may be the predicted 
stranger. Others translate opio as ' I choose him for my own : ' cp. iil. 109 
optavitqut locum rcgtM, 

276, 277. ' Forthwith he bids them bring for every Trojan diief (i. e. the 
hundred ambassadors) a steed of winged fleetness, decked with purple 
and embroidered housings.* 

282, 283. ' From the stock of those, which cunning Circe bred for her 
sire (the Sun) by stealth (ftizfttft) a spurious race, from a mare she intro- 
duced * (to the horses of the Sun). Oiroe is said to raise them up pvtei, 
she being as it were the real agent. Aixftta goes closely with ortftTlt : 
cp. the description (Horn. II. v. 265) of the horses of Aeneas, bred by 
stealth (^«Xc^(y) by Anchises from descendants of those given by Zens 
to Tros. 

284, 286. donia Aiotis4ue, abl. of circumstance, * with such words and 
gifts from king Lalinus Aeneas* followers return high borne on horses, 
bringing back the news of peace.' sublimes in •qnia, in contrast to their 
having gone on foot (1. 156), gives additional point to their gracious re- 
ception by Latinus. 

286-289. ab ArifUi. The gods were supposed to visit their favourite 
seats once a year. Juno is here represented as ixissing over from Aigos to 
Carthage; and on the way she halts at Pachynum, the south-east pro- 
montory of Sicily, which is almost in a line between the two places, auras 
. . . tenebat, ' was holding on her way through the air,* lit. ' was holding 
the air, riding upon it.* ab usque, ' all the way from.' 

293-296. flita Phrygum. For this idea of a number of different des- 
tinies acting as separate and conflicting forces cp. i. t^^fatis cantrariafaia 
rependens ; iz. 135 sat fatis Vemriqut datum . . . sunt tt mea contra Fata 
mihif etc. Juno means that the destinies of Rome conflicted with those of 
Argos and Carthage, her favourite cities, num, etc. «' could they . . .f 
Nu,* i. e. ' Why cuuld they not have died on the Sigeaii plahi, or if captured 
be captured in truth? why could not flaming Troy have fired all her sons?* 
The expression is imitated from £nn. Ann. 359 Quae neque Vardaniis 
campis pctuere perire^ Nee cum capta capt, nee cum combust a cremcu^ 

297. oredo, ironical; 'ay, sooth, my power lies spent, my hate is 
glutted and at rest 1 * 

299, 800. It is better to put a stop at quierl, and make ausa a finite 
verb, than (with Con.) to regard it as a participle dependent on qulsvli 
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which would make qnin •tUm extremely harah. ansa, ' I brought myself 
to follow/ < I deigned/ Gk. IrXi^r. 

304, 306. ■•onri, with gen. of reference, ' and langh at Ocean and at me/ 
cp. L 350 stcurus antcrum germa$uu. Mam . . . Talnit. The quarrel 
between the Centaurs and I^pithae is generally (e.g. G. ii. 455 sqq. ; Horn. 
Od. xxi. 395 ; Ilor. Od. i. 18. 7) ascribed to the influence of Bacchus; but 
Mars is naturally called the author of a bloody fray. Diana sent the great 
wild boar to plague Oalydon because its king, Oeneus, had omitted her 
when sacrificing to other gods (Horn. II. ix. 533 sqq.). 

807. 'What sin so grievous had been done by Lapithae or Calydon?* 
The construction of what is naturally an interrogative is accommodated, by 
a sort of 'attraction,* to that of bapitluui, Oalydona in the previous 
clause, qnod acalna . . . m«reni«m is a compressed expression for cuius 
scclcHs pacnas merent€m\ cp, ii. 229 scehis expcndisse. The feeling that 
commission of crime implies ipso facto its expiation by punishment leads 
to frequent intcrch.nngc of expressions denoting crime and punishment : sec 
vi. 569 commissa piacuia^ and the ])hrase commcrere uoxiam. Aapltluui 
. . . m«reni«m, another reading Zrfkpithifl . . . Oalydon* m«x«ni« (abl. 
absol.) has some snp|x)rt from the MSS. But it is probably a correction 
introduced by some one who did not understand the construction of the 
accusative. 

300. potnlsWrXi/iira, 'deigned.* 

311. dnbltem, 'I would not hesitate:* the conditional subj. puts the 
assertion in a milder form than the future. 

812. Aclieronta, ' the powers of hell ; * cp. I. 91 imis Achcronia affaiur 
Avcrnis. 

314. ' And Lavinia remains fixed by fate his bride.* 

815. trahere, sc. res tantas, 'delay,* ' protract.* 

317-822. ' Be this the price of union — their people*s lives I Blood of 
Trojan and Rutulian shall be thy dower, fair maid ; 'tis Bellona waits to 
lead thee to the bridal. Not Cisseus* daughter only pregnant with a torch, 
brought forth a nuptial flame — nay, Venus too has such nn offspring of her 
own, a second Paris, a brand rekindled to destroy a Troy renewed.* Hecuba 
(the daughter of CIsscus), before the birth of Paris, dreamt that she was 
pregnant with a burning torch : Venus too, says Juno, has in Aeneas 
brought forth a firebrand, who by his marriage (inhales) with Lavinia will 
bring ruin on the new Troy in Italy, as Paris by his maniage with Helen did 
on old Troy. Cp. 1. 363 below, vi. 93. m«xoede suomm, a price con- 
sisting of theii subjects, i.e. at the cost of their subjects' lives, pronnba, a 
matron attendant on the bride, as auspex on the bridegroom ; Catull. Ixi. 
1 79 (ICUisV So Juno is called promtba to Dido, Iv. 166. %\ Paris alter, 
etc., explains idem partna. 

324. Allecto (*AXXi7/rrQ; for d-Xi/zirra;, cp. SX\t\irrw Od. xii. 325), Tisi- 
phone (vi. 571), and Megaera, are the names of the three Furies, dating, 
according to Midler (Diss. Eum. % 78), only from the Alexxmdrine period. 
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826. enl ooxAl, tc. suni^ * dear to whom are.' In this phrase oordi was 
most likely a locative originally, the strict meaning of rort/i esse lieing 'to 
be at heart.' 

827, 828. pater, prob. ' tAetr father/ the Fumenides being, according to 
one acconnt, the daughters of Plato. or», ' aspects/ fludMi, ' forms.* 

881-834. ' O Virgin child of Night, vouchsafe me as my special boon 
this toil, this trouble, that mine hononr and fhme fall not shattered from 
its base; that Aeneas* followers may not win Latinus by a marriage, or 
beset the Italian land ! ' pxoprinm, i. e. a service rendered specially to 
Juno, as opposed to the ordinary duties of AUecto. 

886. T«rb«r» and Aumb are the whips and torches which were the regular 
accompaniments of the Furies. 

838. coiioiita, * search,' ' examine ; * so Hor. S. i. 3. 34 denique U ipsum 
Concute. 

389. ww% erimina MUi, a compressed expression, ' scatter complaints 
that lead to war.' 

341. Ooriron«l« ▼•iiMlia, ' with Gorgon venom! i. e. bearing on her head 
venomous serpents lilce those of the Gorgons. 

843-845. taoiiam, the ' silence * of Amata*s chamber is in contrast to 
her subsequent excitement, ooquabaat, ' kept inflaming.* 

848. monstro, with fturibunda: 'that maddened by this plague she 
may stir up all the palace.' 

349-861. ' The serpent gliding 'twixt her robe and ivory bosom slips in 
unfelt, unseen by the angry dame, breathing in its poisonous breath.* fklllt 
insplraiis, like Greek Xai^yci ifiwriMf. 

364-368. ' While the first taint of contagion is gliding in with clammy 
poison and stealing over every nerve and thrilling her limbs with fire, ere 
yet her soul hath caught the flame in the depths of her heart, in gentler 
tones, as matrons use, she spake, with many a tear for her daughter and the 
Phrygian bridal.' nata, some MSS. give fta/ae, 'her danghter*s and the 
Phrygian's bridal : * bnt nata is perhaps more Virgilian. 

363, 864. ' What 1 was it not thus the Phrygian swain to Lacedaemon 
made his way and bore fair Helen to the Trojan land T * at non, some MSS. 
have an, but at (expressing scorn) seems more forcible. p«n«trat, historic 
pres. pastor, as Hor. Od. i. 15. i Pastor gitum traherei perfreta navihis 
Iifaeis Jhlenen perfidtis hospitam. 

306. ' What of your solemn jiromisc I *. (the pledge to Tumus>. 

306. oonaangtilneo, Tunuis being the son of Anmta's sister Venilia. 

367. ^atinis, dat. commodi. 

368. s«d«t, sc. anitnOy ' is your resolve/ 

360-372. * I hold that any free land severed from our rule is "foreign," 
and that this is the oracle's meaning. Ay, and Tumus too, if you seek the 
origin of his house, has Inachus and Acrisius for his sires, Mycenae's very 
self for his home.' Amata's first plea is, ' Any independent Italian race 
(such OS that of Tumus) is foreign under the terms of the oracle : ' her 
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second — ' If this will not do, and •ztoruAm means " outside Italy,** Turnns 
may after all be called a Greek.' ni6^i>#, cp. Jav. iii. 80 ncn Maurus erai 
. . . mediis sed ndius Athenis. Inaohna was the first king of Aigos, 
Aorisiiui the fonrth. 

873. diotia, instr. abl. with •zp«rta, ' having tried in vain what these 
words can do.' 

376. miilani, the 'venom* of the serpent. 

376, 377. moBstrlfl, * strange fancies/ * horrors.* siii* iiior«, ' wildly,* 
' without restraint.* 

878-884. * As spins a top beneath the whirling lash, driven in great 
circles round some empty court by boys all rapt in their play : in circling 
course it moves beneath the thong, while over it in childish wonder stands 
the beardless troop, amazed at the spinning boxwood, as their lashes lend- 
it life— with no Icsa swiftness flies Amnta through crowded streets and war- 
like throngs.* can qnondftm, 'as at times;* cp. ii. jfi*j quondam etiani 
victis redit in praecordia virtus, mirata, here equivalent to a present 
participle, a usage not uncommon in Virgil ; cp. G. i. 539 laetis operatus in 
herbis, 

886 sqq. 'This description of Bacchic orgies and frenzy is altogether 
Greek, and suggested by some Greek work, such, as the Bacchae of Euri- 
pides* (Con.), irimnlato nomiaa Bacohi, 'feigning to be inspired by 
Bacchus.* The pretended enthusiasm, as Con. remarks, eventually took real 
hold of her. 

388. ta«das, ' the nuptial torch.* 

880-801. 'Evoe Bacchus is her cry: thou alone, she exclaims, art 
fit mate for the virgin : it is for thee she takes up the pliant wand, thee 
she encircles in choral dance, for thee she grows the sacred lock.* woaaunm^ 
etc., orafio ohliqua after ▼ooiferaiiB. The subject of sumara is the maiden, 
whom Amata represents as devoting herself to Bacchus, lustrare, i.e. dances 
round thee along with the other Bacchanals, pascer* orinam, worshippers 
often grew a sacred lock in honour of Ricchus: cp. Aesch. Choeph. 6 
irX^miftor ^IvQX^ 0p€wr/ffuor, Eur. Bacch. 494 ffpdt 6 vkotcafiot' rj) $t^ 8* 
a^dr rptiftof, 

308. qiia6rer««f//^f/a^m;i/; see on 1. 239 above. 

300. pamplneaa haitaa, ' vine-wreathed wands ; ' i. e. the ' thyrsus,' 
called ttitrmwoif fiiKot Eur. Bacch. 2f>f vela/am /rottdihus hastam Ov. Met. 
iii. 667. A sharp point was sometimes concealed by the fir cone or leaves 
nt the head of the wand (Catull. Ixiv. 256 iecta qtiatiehant rnspide thyrsos) : 
but hasta here, as ^«Aof in Euripides, is probably only a descriptive metaphor. 
inoinotae p«lllbiui refers to the fawn-skin (vtfipit) worn by the female 
Bacchanals: cp. yeppliot hpi^r Mvt6v Eur. Bacch. 137. 

807. oanlt hymenaeoB, for the lengthening of the fmal syllabic, and 
the Greek rhythm of the verse, see Intro<l. pp. xiv. and xvi. 

800. aoiam, 'her eyes.* torrum, ' wiliUy.* 

400-408. *Ho! Latian mothers, give ear, where*er ye be— if yet in 
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loyal fouls lifcs one kind thought for poor Aimta, if care for a inothei^s 
rights can sting yoar hearts — off with the fillets from your hair and join 
these rites with me.' 

407. TMrtlafl*, ' brought to confusion.' 

408. tzlstls, 'fell.' 

410. Aerlsioaelji edlmds, abl. instr., 'with Acrisian colonists.' Acrisins 
was king of Argos^ and father of Danae. 

418. ftait, ' is passed ; * cp. ii. 315 fmmns Troes, fuU Ilium el ingtm 
Gloria Teucronim. 

417, 418. ' Furrows her baleful brow with wrinkles, puts on hoary locks, 
and fillet, then entwines them with a garland of olive : ' IsBMitit, sc. 
erinihus. The Tltta is the ribbon for binding the hair, diflerent from the 
chaplet of olive. 

419. 'Calybe, aged servant of Juno, and priestess of the temple.' Con. 
translates ' aged priestess of Juno and her temple : ' but the first rendering, 
as Sidg. points out, is much better. 

421, 422. patUra, constr. with participle, as i. 385 {nee plnra querenlem 
Passa Venus) ; and also (as more usually) with infin. traaaoziU, technical 
Roman law term for ' assigning property to any one.* 

423. quaasitas Muigiiinay from 1. 426 it appears that Turnus had 
assisted luitinus against the Tyrrhenians. 

426. nuno with imperatives is often ironical : cp. Eel. i. 74 insert nune, 
MeliboUf piros. inifxatls, ' thankless,* because they avail him nothing to 
win Lavinia. 

427. haac adao, 'this very message.' So ego adeo^tywyt. Plant. Bacch. 
iv. 7. 31 ; lu es is adeo ('you are the very man *) Epid. ii. 1. 2. 

420, 430. ' Rise then, and joyfully midce thy soldiers arm, and move from 
city to camp.* The careless repetition of armari and In arma is * one of 
the instances of want of finish in the later liooks of the ]x>em ' (Con.). 
para with ace. and infin., a very strained construction : the reading itibe, 
found in one good MS., and supported by Servius. was proliably introduced 
to make the construction easier, laatiis, better taken ¥rith para than vdth 
in arma. 

433. dicto parara, ' to keep his word.* The ordinary meaning of the 
phrase ('to obey your bidding*) is less applicable here. 

434. aantlat, to be taken by itself, and not with Tnmnm, ' let him feel :' 
cp. Tcr. Adelph. i. 2. 59 isle ttius ipse sentiei^ Aesch.Agom. 1649 yrd/ctt 
rdxa. 

436. orsa, 'words,* from ordior^ 'to begin to speak,* here used in a 
passive sense. 

436. undam, poetical accusative after InTaotaa. 

437. nuntius ('the news*) with object clause, a rather unusual constr. ; 
cp. vi. 456 vertu mihi nuntius ergo Venerat extimtam, 

440. aitnathe mouldiness or overgrowth arising from neglect, especially 
in the case of land : cp. G. i. 72 situ durescere campinn, verl affeta, like 
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sUriUs veri Pen. v. 75, seems >■' past conceiving or bearing truth :' so ager 
tjfetus^ etc ' Age broken by decay and barren of Inith.* 

442. yat«m ludit, ' mocks you as a prophetess,* i.e.* mocks your powers 
of prophecy.* 

444. Cp. II. vi. 49a (Hector to Andromache) ir^r|«ot V &^9p€ffffi fjitKijfftt, 
ir.T.A. / 

440. oranti, ' ns he speaks/ the original, but ante-classical use : cp. 
orator, crttito\ Plant. Most. iii. i. 151 Bonum aeqttomqtie oras ; percontare 
et roga, and perhaps Aen. v. 96 ialibiu orabat Itnto. 

448. fiusiflB, 'shape* : Allecto expands again into the gigantic stature 
of a Fury (Con.). 

460. ffsminosqua . . . aagnas, ' lifted from her hair two snakes.* Her 
hair was composed of snakes, two of which she upraised upon her brow, 
like horns. 

461. TarlMra, cogn. ace. aAer Insonnit, ' cracked her whip.* 
464. a4 luMO, i.e. on the scourges and snakes. 

460. promptas, middle, ' breaking forth ; ' cp. i. 246 mart proruptum, 

400-406. *" My sword!** he wildly cries: for his sword he searches 
couch and palace : fierce longing for battle, and the guilty madness of the 
fight plays within him, and rage crowns all. As when a fire of sticks loud 
crackling is piled beneath a waving caldron*s sides, and its water dances 
with the heat : within is a wild turmoil of steam, the watery flood leaps 
high in foam, the waves are now past control, up flies dark vapour to 
heaven.* Throughout the simile Virgil attempts to misc the somewhat 
commonplace topic of a caldron boiling over by dignified language. 
nndantlB, i.e. with the water in it. aqual: another well-supported read- 
ing is aquae vis ; but, as Con. observes, the trajeclion of atque which it 
involves is not in Virgil's manner. 

407. polluta paoa refers to the breaking of the |)eace by Tumus. He 
comes prepared to fight Latins as well as Trojans; but finds eventually 
that the Latins are on his side. 

470. maMn^parem ambohtts^ 'a match for both;* cp. Sil. II. vii. 63 
Ner tamen orrisos est ntr laetere ; stipcrstmt^ Qtiot tihi sivt I.ihyaeque satis, 

477. qno lltoM, * in which part of the shore,* lltoro licing the ante- 
cedent repeatetl in another form : cp. alnive I. 409 Huinli ad luinvs^ quam 
dicitur urhtm^ etc. 

481. afferent, depending on the historic present contingit, 

482. bello, probably dat., — m bellum. 

488. forma, abl. of quality ; not with Ingeiui. 

486. Tyrrhiui, so the best MSS., though Tyrrhldae would naturally 
come from Tyrrhetts ; but cp. lUlidat from Bclus, ii. 82. 

402. Ipse, ' of hiirisclf,' i. c. without being led or driven. quamTis 
sera, ' however late at night.' 

406. There is no difliculty in the que, which implies that be was floating 
un the water, and resting on the bank, alternately. 
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408. •nnuiti«fVa ut trrartt^ proleptic use: cp. iii. 237 Scuta lateuiia 
eandunt, 

608. p«roiUNHi, 'striking/ an imitation of the Greek Middle: sec cm 
vii. 74. 

604. c<ino1>ni>t » clatnart cofwocatf a rare usage. 

606-610. * They — for the fell fiend yet Inrks silently in the woods — come 
np ere she deems, one armed with %re-sharpened stake, another with heavy 
knotted club ; what each one*s search hath found, rage makes him seise for 
arms. Tyrrhus, just cleaving as It chanced an oak in four with wedges 
driven in, caught up his axe, and, breathing rage, cheered on his band.* 
pestls, i. e. Allecto. quadrifldam, proleptic, as erranti, 1. 498 above. 

612. Btalmll, ' the homestead/ as stahtlis above 1. 501. 

613, 614. ' Sounds the shepherd's signal, and blows a loud Tartarean 
blast on the curved horn.' pastonde, i. e. with the horn. Inteadit, lit. 
' strains her voice on the horn.* 

610, 617. Tri^lfte lAona, the lake near the temple of Diana at Aricia. 
font«B V«llni, the Veline lake, beyond Reate, and seventy miles from the 
Trojan camp. 

610. Tooem, the note of the buccina, 

623, 624. certemine, abl. of circumstance; stipitllnui, midibiui. In- 
strumental abls. 

626. 626. aaoipiti, ' double-edged steel.* atraque, etc., ' a dark harvest 
of drawn swords bristles over the field ' (Con.)*: * lit. bristles withdrawn swords.* 

627. sole laoenita, * in answer to the sun's challenge.' 

628. ' As when a wave begins to whiten beneath the wind's first breath.' 
▼ento, the pre]>onderance of MS. authority is in favour of the reading ^i/^ 
('as when a wave first whitens on the sea,' primo being «=/r7>//i////). Hut 
▼ento seems on the whole most appropriate, and ponto may have easily 
arisen from G. iii. ^yijiuctus uti medio coepit cum aUtescerc poitto, 

632. faerat is sometimes used by the poets for erai (e. g. Ov. ex Pont 
iii. 37 ftcc satis idfuerat: siulius quoqtu carmina/eci) : but here probably 
the pluperf. has a special force, -"had been until his death (' Tyrrhus heir 
till then/ Con.). 

633, 634. imlniui, i. e. the arrow ; cp. ii. 529 infesto vttlnere Pyrrhus 
Insequitur, udae really belongs to iter — ' the moist passage of the voice.' 
Such transpositions are common in Virgil, e. g. G. iv. 267 tunsttm gallae 
saforem, ▼ltam=<i;/iV//a///, 'the breath of life.' 

836. corpora, sc. stefimutur, 

836. paoi mediam, ' throws himself in the midst to plead for peace.' 
uniui strengthens the superlative : cp. ii. 426 RhipeuSy iustissimus units 
Qui/uit in Teucris ; and the similar Greek idiom ^vr^v cfr oy^p twk /(f- 
7/aTew of nor KOKw Dem. de Cor. 275. 16. 

640-643. aequo Marie, ' in doubtful fight,' neither side having as yet 
been routed, doa, i.e. Allecto. promissl fkota potens « i7irpaTi)« 7CV0- 
liivri c&K vwtffxtro, * having fulfilled her promise; ' cp.Ov. Met. iv. 510 iussi 
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fotan, 'having performed her bidding.* imimit, ' began ; ' so frequently of 
doing or nsing for the first time — Catall. Ixiv. 11 ilia rudem cursit prima 
imhtiit Amphrititen ; Ov. Tr. iil. 5a ipst iunm praesens imbue, dixit, opus 
(of Phalaris to tlie maker of the bnll). oommlsit ftmara pnffiUM«-rtfm* 
misit fumstam pugnam, 

643. oaeli oonTarsa p«r annul, ' talcing her flight through the sky/ lit 
' moving away * from earth to Juno ; a difhcult expression. The great 
majority of M.SS. and the grammarians read rotwexa, which howe\'er can 
hardly be translated, as the proposals to understand p«r twice, or to take 
oaeli conTeza as in apposition to auras, are clearly out of the question. 
Proposed emendations are (i) Canvec(a\ (a) Caeli eonvexa peragrans\ (3) 
to suppose a line has dropped out, containing some such verb as adpetit, 

540. die coaaiit, 'bid them now unite* {petiiio odligua)'^\t is of course 
ironical, « * now see if they will obey.' 

648. mlhi earta, ' is assured to me.* 

661. anzillo, dat. ; cp. ii. a 16. 

662. abnnda est with gen., like laliSf ' enough of panic and treachery.' 
The use is confined to poetry and late prose, e. g. Suet. Caes. S6 pa/en/iae 
gloriaeque abunde. 

668. stant, ' stand fast,* ' are deeply rooted.* 

664. ' The weapons which chance first gave have been handselled with 
fresh-spilt blood.' prima with for*. For imimo » ' use for the first time,* 
' handsel,' see on 1. 54a above. The general sense of the line is that a 
chance quarrel has resulted in bloodshed. 

660. e^egiom, ironical. 

667. a«th«rlas, of the atmosphere of earth : so i. 547 si vesdttir aura 
Aetheria, Properly aether denotes the upper regions of air. 

668. Pater ille, ' the great father ; ' see on 1. no above. 

668, 669. 'Depart this place: if any crisis in the struggle emerges, I 
myself will direct it.* For the tme«s super . . . est cp. Eel. vi. 6 super tihi 
erunt qui, etc. For the phrase fortuna laborum cp. Georg. iii. 45a liawi 
tanun ulla maf^ praesens fortuna lahortim est^ Quam si qtiis, etc. 

608-608. Ampsanotl (am/ := <i/;/Ai, ' hallowed on all sides*), a valley 
with a small |k>oI cast of Naples, in the country of the Ilirpini. ralleB, 
noni. sing.; as in xi. 5a a ; cp. Plaut. Trin. i. a. 135 ui haec praesensisset 
fanes (nom. sing.), denalji, etc., ' on either side a woody slope dark with 
thick foliage hems it in, while down it a torrent breaks and roars with rocks 
and whirling eddies.* ttuinwKnm suggests partly the noise, partly the broken 
nature, of the stream making its way among rocks ; nude et torto rertlce 
being modal abl. with dat eonltum — the means by which its noise is 
prnduce<l. 

609. rupti Aoheronte, ' where Acheron breaks forth.* 

671. lerrabat, ' relieved ' by her disappearance. The imp. may express 
' the gradual relief caused by her removal ' (Con.), or may be inceptive - 
' proceeded to relieve.' 
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672. •ztMmAin imponit nuumniy ' pot the last hand to/ a metaphor 
from completing a work of art : so Ov. Her. xvi. 115 Imposita est factar 
postqtuim manus ultima classi, Trist. i. 7. a8 Nesn'et his sttmmam si quis 
abesse ntanu$n (of writings which lack the ultima lima), 

676. fottdatlqaa om ik^lmmwi'^foedata ora Galaesi^ * Galaesos with his 
mangled (ace.* 

677, 679. iffni. So most MSS. ignis, the other reading (' the alarm 
of fire and sword *), has little MS. authority, and is inferior in sound, l^iii 
must have the unusual meaning of ' fury/ orlmiac at i^nl being a kind of 
hendiadys — ' in the midst of hot outcry at the slaughter/ In igfies irartim, 
igtiescunt ime, cited by Korbiger, the metaphor is not so bold : but here, as 
Con. remarks, it is helped out. by the association with orlmlna. The in- 
finitives ▼ooarl, etc. depend on the notion of ' saying ' implied in te r ror— i, 
ln|f«mln*t. 

680-684. ' They too, whose dames in Bacchic frenzy are footing path- 
less forests in their dance (such power has Amata's name), meet gathering 
from all around and with incessant cries invoke Mars. For war, fell war, 
they clamour one and all, spite of omens, spite of destiny swayed by a 
malignant deity.* nemora, accus. of motion over ; cp. 5. 235 oiquora 
curro, and Greek wrfiwrra wtSia, etc Kartom fktigwit, 'weary Mars 
with their clamours : ' this seems a more natural rendering than, with Con., 
to regard Mar tern as a sort of cogn. ace, and transl. 'cry, War, War.* 
perrerso nnmina, i. e. imder the malign influence of Juno. Heyne*s ren- 
dering ' thwarting the god,* is less probable. 

600. lat«ri with illisa : ' and seaweed dashed against its sides sweeps 
back (to the sea).' 

606. haa poanaa, ' the penalty for this:* ep. ii. 171 ea signa, 

600. nefaa, here for * punishment : * cp. above 1. 307 quod scelus ant 
Jjspithas tantiun aut Calydona merenlem, 

608, 600. * For me— my rest is won, all my haven is at hand ; I only 
lose a happy death.' omniiqaa In llmlna portua, is l>cst rendered as 
above, though the insertion of omnia as an epithet of portu^, and the 
confusion of metaphors in llmina and portua, are difficulties. Some 
editors take portua as gen., ' I am altogether on the threshold of my 
haven.' 

001. protinua, ' in succession.* 

003. prima, adverbial, ' when first men urge on Mars to battle.* 

004-000. Alluding to the exploits uf Augustus. The Oeta« represent 
the tribes on the Danube conquered by Lentulus about 25 B.C. Arabia, 
an expedition was sent Into Arabia Felix under Aelins in 24 B.C. Parthoa, 
the standards and captive soldiers of Crassus were restored by Phraates to 
Augustus in 20 B.C. 

807, 008. ir^miAM belli portaa, the gates in the so-called ' temple ' of 
Janus, which were closed in time of peace, and opened during war. The 
temple of Janus wa3 in reality a ji^issage with a gateway at either end near 
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the Forum, in which stood, as late as the time of Jh-ooopins (a.d. 537), a 
statne of the god. Hence ' lanus * became a term for an archway or pas- 
sage, and we hear of ' lani ' in the Fomm {summus, nutiius, and imus) as 
places of business. Martis, inspired by Mars. 

611-613. hmm is repeated in, and superseded by, vtxldentla Umina. 
' Here, when the Fathers have resolved on war, the Consul himself, in all 
the pride of Quirinus* robe and Gnbine cincture, unbars the creaking doors.* 
For QnlrliuJl trabea see on 1. 187 above. The oinotiui Oablniis was 
formed by binding the toga round the body by one of its loose ends or 
lappets. It appears to have been an old fashion preserved on sacred 
occasions. 

614. Tooat pngiUM, ' invokes battle.* ■•quitur, ' takes up the cry.* 

620. None but the king or consul could, according to Roman ideas, 
perform this function : so when Latinus refuses, Juno herself descends to 
remove the obstacle to war. 

622. Imitated from the lines of Ennius, postquant Discordia tetra Belli 
ferraios fosies portasqtu refrtgit^ quoted by Horace, Sat i. 4. 60. 

624. pan axduiui ftirit is an anomalous variety of the usual ' sense 
construction ' by which pars^ used distributively, has a plural verb and 
adjectives or participles in masc. plur. ' Some mounted on tall coursers 
storm in clouds of dust* 

626, 627* !•▼•■, proleptic : ' some rub with unctuous lard the shields 
till they are smooth, the darts until they shine, and grind their axes on the 
whetstone.* 

620-681. ' Full five great cities set up their anvils to make new weapons.* 
For adao as a particle of emphasis cp. Aen. iii. 203 ires adeo^ etc. For the 
hiatus tarriffarae Antemnaa (in imitation of a common Homeric rhythm) 
see Introd. p. xviii. 

682, 688. ' Helmets they frame to guard the head, and shape the 
wicker framework of shields.' nmbo, properly the central 'boss* of 
a shield. 

634. dnonnt, < forge,' lit. ' draw out * or ' extend ' by hammering. 

636, 636. hue oesslt, ' has given way to this.* racoqaunt, ' recast ; ' 
cp. Hor. Od. i. 35. 58 utinam ncva Jmttde tliffingas reliiswn in Massa- 
^ias Arabasqtu ferrum / 

687. olassioa, as usually in Latin writers^ of the sound or instrument 
with which soldiers are assembled (Liv. vii. 56, etc.). t«MMra, ' watch- 
word,' as Liv. vii. 35, etc. : originally a ' die,' or ' cube ' (7^991^), then a 
' tablet * or ' tally ' passed from man to man as a sign. 

688-640. trepidna, ' in haste.* anro trillo«m lorioam, ' a corslet of 
triplc-twillcd gold,' i. e. golden chain mail like cloth, in weaving which 
three leashes were employed. Cp. iii. 467 loricam comerUim hamis aaroqtu 
irilicetn, induitor, aoolngltiir, middle. 

641 sqq. The invocation to the Muses is imitated from that in Hom. II. 
ii. 484, introducing the catalogue of ships. Faadite HaUoona, ' throw 
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open the gates of Helicon/ as though the riish of song were held in by 
them* 

642. ImUo, prob. ' by war/ rather than ' to war.' 

648. iMtt torn, *even then/ before the historical period of Rome's 
greatness. 

640, 660. ' His son Lausus is be^e him: ' iiucia is here adverbial, 
being found with dat only in the derived sense ' equally with ' {rtmparvam 
ac utxta magnis difficiUm Liv. xxiv. 19). oorpora, periphrastic, as ii. 18 
diltcta virutu corpora, 

662. n<qii1q:nfcm, because they were doomed to delcat, and their leader 
to death. 

658, 664. < Worthy of being happier in the father he served/ i.e. ' worthy 
of a better father to serve.' Notice the repetition of amttt, a sign of vrant 
of finish in the poem. 

666. palma, gained in some race. 

668. OMitnm anfilMi dnotenmiM, etc., i.e. cinctam cenium urpettiihts 
hydram, 

660-662. tyurtlTam p«ztii, * the fruit of secret love ; ' c^.furtim ix. 546 : 
OK&rtoif M i ytt^aro t^irifp II. vi. 34. ImnlBlfl oraa, ' the shores of light,' i.e. 
the line dividing light from darkness. The phrase occurs twice in the 
Annals of Ennius, and is often employed by Lucretius. 

664, 666. ffsmnt, sc. the troops of Aventinus. The omission of the 
subject is awkward, and shows that the poem ¥ras not finally revised, 
dolonea, ' pikes.' t«x«tl, ' tapering.' miioron* Tcmqae may be hen- 
diadyss' point of the javelin;' but more probably they are distinct, 
* sword-point and javelin.' 

666-660. ' Himself on foot, twisting round him a huge lion's skin, brist- 
ling, imcombed, terrific, with white teeth, his head wrapped therein, entered 
in this guise the palace, uncouth to view, the garb of Hercules binding his 
shoulders.' torqueiui is loosely followed by indutiui o»pitl : the meaning 
apparently being that the skui covers his body, the head with teeth forming 
a sort of hood. The constr. of indutiui is like that of the Greek passive as 
explained on 1. 74'above, though the ace. t6ffiim«n is here not expressed 
but understood, nmeros, prob. accusative of the part. 

670-672. Tibur was said to have been founded by Tibnrtus, Catillus, 
and Coras, the three grandsons of Amphiaraus, king of Argos. Cp. Hor. 
i. 18. 2 circa tnite solum Tibur is et luocnia Catili^ ii. 6. 5 Tilmr Argto 
positum colono, gentem, loosely placed in apposition to mo«ni». 

674. naMireniM, the Centaurs were the offspring of Ixion, and a cloud 
shaped like Juno. 

676. Komol* and Othrjs, mountains of Thessaly : the former is men- 
tioned in connection with Centaurs, Eur. H. F. 371. 

680, 681. fooia, ' at the hearth.' The story, as told by Servius, was that 
the mother of Caeculus was sitting by the hearth, and was struck by a 
spark, and conceived in consequence. She left the child, when born, at the 
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temple of Jnpiter, where it was found near the hearth by maidens who had 
come for water. The troops of CtaMonlna are Hemici and Volsci. 

682. arra OaMiuM Zunoiiis, ' the fields of Gabian Juno/ i. e. the ter- 
ritory where Gabii was afterwards boilt. 

684, 686. Anagni% the laigest town of the Hemici. quo*, sc. tu 
pascis, AnuuMBa pater (like/o/^ Ttberinus\ the river-god or personifi- 
cation of the River Amasenos, near Anxur. 

686, 687. fflMidM, 'bullets' (Gk./ioXv/9df9cr),of aform between acorns 
and almonds, cast in moulds for slinging. liTentis, ' dull-coloured.* 

600. 'They plant the left foot bare upon the gronnd, the right is covered 
by a raw hide boot.* The left foot is bare, in order to tread firmly ; the 
right is covered for protection. This appears to have been the Aetolian 
custom, according to Euripides, Meleager, frag. 534 ol t\ Btcrlw \ ira^Bct 
rc^ katbr fx^of dv6pfivKoi wMs, \ rd 5' iv wtHlkoit, an iXaipfU(ov yorv | lx^^> 
tt 54 ira<nr AItwKois r6fiot. Aristotle, as quoted by Macrob. Sat 5. 19, 
ridicules this idea, remarking that the n'^A/ foot should be the one left 
unencumbered. And the men who escaped from Plataen (Thuc. iii. as) 
had their ri^ht foot unshod, their left covered. Virgil has probably 
imitated Euripides. 

606-607. reaoannlum, Oap«Ba, and Mount Soraota, all in Etruria, a 
little north of Rome. Mount Oimlnliui, to the west of Soracte. The 
FlaTlnia mxr% are unknown. The Faliaoi were the people of Faierii^ a 
town near Fescennium, and they appear to have been called Aaqni 7a- 
lisoi because of some connexion with the Aequi. Servius however reads 
aeqttost taking it as an ordinary adj. 'just' With aoies and FaliaooB 
some such verb as ducuni must be supplied from habant — a very harsh 
instance of leugma, which perhaps points to on unfinished condition of 
the passage. 

608. aaqnatl nnmaro, 'in even ranks,* rather than 'marching in 
measured time,* which would also be possible. 

701. amnls, i.e. the Cayster in Lydia, as is shown by Aal» pains 
which follows, Asius being here used in its original sense to denote the 
region round about the Cajrster. 

702. pnlsa, 'struck* by the sound. 

703-706. 'Sure none could deem that countless crowd a maildad com- 
pany : but high in air a cloud of hoarse-toned fowl seemed pressing land- 
ward from the sea.' ax agmlna tanto miaoerl, lit. 'to be nuissed out 
of so great a multitude.* 

706-700. IJvy (ii. 16) mentions the arrival in Rome, 50a B.C., of Attus 
Clausus, driven from Regillus by dissensions among his Sabine townsmen, 
with a large band of clients, who became the nucleus of the Claudian tribe. 
In partem, cp. iii. 323 vocamm in partem^ Cic Fam. xiv. a. 3 dole^^ qtuu 
imptitsa facieuda est^ in eins partem U {Tenufiam) mistram ei despoliaieun 
venire. 

710. Qnlriteti here >■ the inhabitants of Cures in the Sabine territory. 
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712. Bo«ea rux9kt the ' Campi Rosei,' as they were called, in the flat 
valley of the Velinus near Reate. 

716. oUuMMB, ' hosts* or 'ranks' — its early use, afterwards restricted to 
naval forces. Livy (iv. 34) seems to overlook this use, Ckusi pugttatwn 
apud Fidenas . . . reiuiere ; rem aigne difficiUm aique iturtdi^iUm, tuc 
nunc IcUo satis ad hoc amfu, KortiiuM, Horta was a town on the 
Etruscan side of the Tiber : but perhaps the Sabine territory once extended 
across the river, popnll ^atini is obscure, as it is the Sabine tribes 
which are being enumerated. The reference is apparently to some Latin 
settlement hi the Sabine territory, but nothing is known about it 

717. Allia, where the Gauls, under Brcnnus, defeated the Romans in 
365 u.c. on July 18, hence called dies AlUtHsis, and held a dies tie/astus, 

719. MMTiui, ' fell.* The storms about Orion's setting were proverbial. 

720. sole noTO, i.e. the first warmth of summer. ▼•! oum densao, 
etc. a poetical variety for vel quam muiicu arisfae torreniurj etc. 

722. oonterrlta, sc est, 

724. Kalaesiui is called Airides, Ov. Fast. iv. 73 ; but from x. 417 sqq. 
it is clear that Virgil does not regard him as Agamemnon's son, and 
A gamitmnoBliui is probably used loosely for * Greek ; ' as all Trojans are 
Aetuadae, The troops of Halaesns are from the vine district on the 
Vulturnus, famous for the Massic and Kalemian wines. 

726. raplt, ' hurries.' fellol* BMobo, ' fruitful with wine.' 

727. patres, here in its ordinary sense. Bidioinaqne iuzto a^qaoni, 
sc misere^ * and those whom the neighbouring plains of Sidicinum sent,' 
iuzto being adverbial. 

729. Bationliui, native of Saticula, a town a little north of Capua, 
aspas, ' hardy.' 

730-782. aolydes, ' rounded ' (taretes) clubs studded with spikes, and 
attached to a thong, by which they could be recovered after being thrown, 
caetra, a leathern ' target.' oomminiui, ' for close qiuirters.' 

734. Oebalna, not satisfied with the small and barren kingdom of 
Capreae, extended his rule to the mainland : the places here named being 
north of the Samus^ in Campania or Samnium. Seb«t]iid«, Sebethus was 
a small stream near Naples. 

736. The Teleboaa in Homer are pimtes who occupied islands near 
Leucas. Subsccjuently some of them settled in CaprMte, the island in the 
bay of Naples, famous as the place to which Tiberius rctirctl. 

741. oatelaa, 'javelins* on the same principle as the aclydes above. 

744. Versae, unknown. 

747. ▲•quionla, sc. gens^ i.e. the Aequiculi or Acgui, a tribe in the 
north of Latium. 

760. MarruTla, Marruvium was the capital of the Marsi. 

761. ftrond* at fslloi oUya, hendiadys. feUol, ' rich,' ' fruitful.' 

766. Imitated from II. ii. 859 dXX' ovm olearoiaiv kpf&oaaro xijpa fiiKmvaWf 
/r.rA. 
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767. in ynlnara, ' helped against wounds.' Some MSS. give in vuinert, 

761. bttllo, probably with pnlolMrxlma, 'most glorious in war,* rather 
than with ibat. 

762. ]n»t«r Ariol% the nymph Arida, mother of Virbitis« who gave her 
name to the place Aricia. 

764. plniniis •t plaoabills, * rich and gentle/ L e. where the goddess 
is appeased with many a sacrifice. Cp. ix. 585 pingtiU uhi ei piacahilis 
ara Palicu The words are apparently quite general in their reference, and 
are not intended to point a contrast between this altar and that in the Tauric 
Chersonese, where human victims were offered. In fact Silius Ital. (iv. 
368, viii. 564) calls the place immitis^ because of the human sacrifices once 
offered there. 

766-769. oooiderit, pcrf. subj. (with aorist force) owing to oratio 
obliqtta, patrias •zplerit po«iuui, 'satisfied his sire*s vindictive hate.* 
torbatis, 'frightened.* Pa«9iiils (ncu^iot), ' medicinal,* from IlaicvK, the 
god of healing, is a trisyllable by synizesis. 

777. azlffAret, fmal subj. {tibi^ut ibi), 

779, 780. 'Since, scared by monsters of the deep, they flung upon the 
shore the driver and his car.' 

781. hand Mtius, 'none the less'— i. e. in spite of his father's fate. 

784. Tertltar, ' moves,* like versaiur, ffTpi<p*nu, 

787. ilia is an anacolouthon, referring to Ohimaezam. 

788. omdewmnt, 'grow violent,* lit 'become raw,* an expressive 
metaphor ; cp. Gcorg. iii. 504 r^/iV crudcscen morbus. It is imitated by 
later prose writers, e.g. Tac. Hist iii. 10 crudescere sediiio, 

780-792. 'On this smooth shield lo, with uplifted horns and heifer's 
bristling hide, was blazoned all in gold, a miglity theme— lo, and Argus 
the maiden's keeper, and Inachus her sire, pouring a river from his graven 
urn.* lo and Inachus are introduced because of the connexion of Tumus 
with Argos. azgamantiim, ' a subject,* handled by a speaker, writer, or 
artist ; Cic. Verr. iv. 56. 1 34 Ex ebore diiigefUissime ptrfecia erant argu- 
menta in valvis, auzo insignibat, lit ' marked with gold :* the device 
being a relief in gold fixed upon an iron shield, nmay river-gods were 
commonly represented as pouring streams from a pitcher. 

704. Argiva pubes, i. e. the soldiers from Ardea, which was an Argive 
colony. See on 1. 410 above. 

706. The Bioani, whom Virgil identifies with the Siculi, were old 
inhabitants of Latinm, from whence they spread southwards into Sicily. 

700. The Baorani were a mythical people, ^abioi, natives of Labicum. 
picti aouta, ' with painted shields :* see on 1. 74 above. 

700. Oiroaanmqae iugum, ' the promontory of Circcii.* Sec on 1. 10 
above. 

800. r«ronia, an old Italian deity worshipped chiefly in Etruria and the 
Sabine territory. She was goddess of fields and fertility, also of freedom 
from slavery (Nettleship, ' Contributions to Latin Lexicography,* s. v.). 

S 
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801. 'Satnra's dark pool' was probably somewhere in the 'Pontine 
Manlies,* formed chiefly by the stagnation of the Ufens and Amasenus. 

804. flor«nt«s »«r«, 'in gleaming steel/ so xi. 433; cp. hina lucer- 
narum fionntia lumina flam mis Lucr. iv. ^t^o^ flammai fulserunt Jlorc 
coorio i. 900. Ennius ei Lucretius *Jloretts * dicunt omm quod niiidum 
est (Servius). 

806. For the pleonastic use of ilia for emphasis cp. vt 592 at fater 
omnipotens densa inter nubila telum Cimtarsit, tton ille faces, etc. 

806, 807. aasiMte mamui, for the constr. see on 1. 74 above. Tivgo 
is emphatic, * for all her maidenhood.' 9»tl, sc. assueta, dura going with 
vrottUa. Others, less probably, take dura yatl together, 'strong to 
endure,' a Greek construction. 

808-811. ' She would skim even the surface of yet-standing com without 
having hurt the tender ears as she passed, or move across the sea poised 
lightly o'er the swelling billow, nor let the waters touch her flying feet' 
volartt, Umtitf tLag^rmt, potential subjunctives. The change of tense in 
la— ii— t seems best rendered as above : its force being 'she would fly . . . 
nor afterwards would it be found that she had hurt.' lntaota«, 9C,/alce. 
The idea of the description is from II. xx. 226-329, where the mares of 
Erichthonius, it is said, actually did fly in this manner — 

at ^ tti filr ampr^p Iwl (tidwpat^ dpovpay, 
ditpoy iw' d¥$ipuwi^ Kapmhv $lc¥ oit^ KorinXjow 
&kX* tr* h^ ffKiprfttr in* tlpia K&ra $aX&ffffrit, 
Aitpw M fnffiuvot <iAdr woXioTo BitffKOW, 
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NOTES TO BOOK VIII. 

In this book, Virgil, in order to provide Aeneas with Italian allies, avails 
himieir of the legend of Evander, the mythical introducer of a foreign 
civilisation about sixty years before the Trojan war. The opening lines 
show Tnmus mustering his forces (II. 1-17); then we have the river-god 
Tiberinns appearing to Aeneas in a dream and bidding him seek Evander 
(11. i8-<)5) : uiK>n which Aeneas sails up the stream to rallantcnm, Evan- 
der*s town, and is kindly received by the king, whom he fmds keeping the 
feast of Hercules (11. 81-115). Evander tells the story of Hercules' exploit 
in slaying the monster Cacus, and the praises of Hercules are sung (U. 184- 
305) ; after which the king discourses on Italian history and shows the 
spots hereafter to be famous in Rome (U. 306-569). Venus asks Vulcan 
for divine armour to protect her son, and the Cyclopes are set to work (11. 
370-453). Evander sends a force under his son Pallas with Aeneas, and 
advises them to ask aid of the Etruscans of Caere, long in revolt against 
their savage king Mezentius (11. 454-607). Arrived at Caere, Aeneas is 
met by Venus bearing the armour made by Vulcan, and the book closes 
with a full description of the shield (suggested by that of Achilles in Iliad 
xviii), on which are engraven the future destinies of Rome, particularly the 
victory of Aclium and the exploits of Augustus (11. 608-731). 

In the episode of the worship of Hercules, the god now honoured by the 
Stoic supporters of Roman orthodoxy, Virgil sheds a poetic lustre over the 
revival of the old state religion by Augustus (see Nettleship, * Suggestions,' 
pp. 19, 38-40) : while that of the shield of Aeneas gives another oppor- 
tunity, such as was afforded by Anchises' exposition of the anima mundi 
in Ik>ok VI, of descanting on the great names and deeds of Roman history. 
Both episodes, therefore, are strictly in harmony with the general purpose 
of the epic. 

1. b«lli BlffBum, 'the flag of war,' such as that which was hung over 
a Roman general^s tent before battle (Dion Cass. 37. a8). 

3. ' When he roused his fiery steeds and clashed his armour : * the words 
might refer to some ceremonial act on the part of the commander, but more 
probably they arc merely a general picture of the bustle of warlike pre- 
]>aration. 

4. tnmnlta, technically a rebellion in Italy or Gaul, here generally 
a 'rising.' 

0. pxlmi, adverbial, with eogimt. 

S 2 
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8, 9. ▼Astant, ' strip ;* so Jities vastare civibuSf Hirtius de Bell. Gall, 
viii. 34. Dlom^dls iirb«m, Argyripa (Arpi) in Apulia, the similarity of 
the name to Argos perhaps snggesting the legend of the colonization of the 
place by Diomcdc. 

10-13. p«tat, snbj. with final relative. On •docMit depend six infinitive 
clauses, one of them (dio«re, 1. la) having another dependent upon it. 

16-17. quid strYiftt, sc. Aeneas, ipsi is generally taken to mean 
Diomede, who as an old enemy of Troy would be more likely to be 
threatened than Tnmus or Latinus. But it is certainly more forcible if 
taken of Aeneas, the general sense being, ' what he is about he knows best 
himself.' 

18-26. ' Such is the stir in Latium ; and seeing all this the hero^escend- 
ant of Laomedon tosses in a great surge of care — now here, now there, he 
throws his nimble thought, and hurries it to this side and to that, and bids 
it scour all the field. Like the dancing light from water in brazen vats^ 
when shot back by the sun or the reflection of the radiant moon, it flits free 
over all the place, and now is lifted high in air and strikes the ceiling of 
the roof above.' The simile is suggested by Apoll. l<hod. iii. 755 (of 
Medea*s fluttering heart) Uvmt^ hi ol KpaHifj orrfiivv ivTOcB^v tBvtw, HcX/ov 
Sn rtt rt &$fioir himkKtrai aXykfi 'TSarof Ifayiov^a, rd S^ viov i)i Kifiifn 
*IU wov h yavk^ tcix^'^^' 4 '* ^^^ *^ ^^^ 'Clictljf ffrpofpAktyyi rtwAaatroi 
dtffffowra. Lines ao, ai are repeated from iv. 385, a86. For divldita'to 
send in different directions' cp. Catull. Ixii. 15 Nos alio mentes, oiio divisi- 
mus aures ('we have let our minds diveige one way, our ears another*). 
Tennyson's imitation, 'this way and that dividing the swift mind,' does 
not bring out this force of dlTido. 

Sf7. alitnnm, an anomalous genitive found in Lncr. and other 
poets, and due to the exigencies of dactylic verse; Martial xiii. 61 has 
aliium, 

30. Mramqne, etc., 'and late upon his limbs let slumber steal ' (K.). 

31. fluTlo amoeno, abl. of quality with Tibariniui. 
37. aatema with servaa, 'keepest Troy for ever.' 

40. tumor, etc., ' the swelling wrath of Heaven has all given way.' 
42 sqq. The prophecy of Helenus (iii. 389 sqq.) is here repeated almost 
verbatim ; and Ribbeck supposes that iamque tibi . . • hand inoerta 
oa&o is interpolated. But the lines occur in all MSS. ; and Sil. Ital. vii. 
1 79 (w faha puUs hate fingcn somnum) seems to imitate 1. 4a. The 
mere fact of repetition is no argument against genuineness : and Gossrou 
on this passage cites some twenty-five instances from Virgil of the verbatim 
repetition of one or more lines. 
44. oapitiiiii, descriptive gen. after fetus, ' thirty head of young.' 
46. Omitted by a majority of the best MSS. External evidence is thus 
against it ; and it only embarrasses the context, the site of Lavinium being 
twelve Roman miles from the Tiber, But it occurs in the prophecy of 
llelenus, which Virgil may prefer to repeat entire. Witliout it ex quo -- 
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ex quo prtkiigio, or ex qtto tempore \ with it ex quo /^t-tf— 'whence Ascaniits 
shall found Alba.* 

48. olMri, ' of famotts name.* Alba was so called from the white rocks 
on which it stood. 

51-64. Evander, the descendant of the Arcadian hero Pallas, came to 
Italy with his followers, and fonnded on the Palatine Hill a city which he 
called Pallantcum. The Icf^cnd probably originated in the similarity of 
the names, proavi, 'ancestor.* 

67. ' Myself will lead you along my banks right up the stream ;* cp. 
redo limtie, vi. 900. 

69. oadantlbus, ' when first the stars begin to set/ i.e. at break of dawn. 
01. Tioior, i. e. posi victoriam, Tiber will claim his due when Aeneas 

is a conqueror. 

04. oaemleiui, a common epithet of sea- and river-gods, e.g. G. iv. 388, 
1. 713 below. The Tiber is usually yfovMJ. 

06. ' Here rises (i. e. ' shall rise ' — prophetic present) my stately home, 
the head oyer proud cities.' Thus the Tiber's mafiia domnji is Rome. 
Tliis seems the best interpretation, though the sense of •zit is rather 
strained. Other renderings are (i) 'here is my mighty home: my source 
issues from loAy cities.* But the latter statement is contrary to fact, (a) 
' here issues my great abode, the head over proud cities,' maffna domnji 
being understood of the whole of the river between Rome and Ostia — a 
harsh expression. 

74, 75. ' Wherever be the spring where the deep |>ool holds thee thus 
compassionate to our woes, whatever the soil on which thou goest forth 
in beauty.* River-gods were supposed to live in the caves whence issued 
the rivers* springs. 

70. honoreB< sacrifices:* cp. i. 63a divum Uniplis indicit honorem, 

77. oor]iiir«r, river-gods were often represented with bull's horns, either 
as a sign of strength, or (less probably) as an emblem of their branching 
mouths: cp. Hor. Od. iv. 14. 25 laurifomtis Aufidus^ Eur. Ion ia6i 
ravp6ftop«poy 6fifia Kfjifntrov iraTp6s. fluviiui, probably poetical use of 
nominative for vocative, as Messaptis^ xi. 464 : though it might be constr. 
with oelebrabere a < as the homed ruler of Italian streams.* 

78. ' Only be thou with us, and nigh at hand to seal thy words divine.' 
nnminft, of divine will revealed ; cp. ii. 1 23 quae sint ea uumiua divum 
Fh^itat. 

80. retniffio, -i r^/;ii>, as iii. 471 remigium supplet. 

84. tibi •nim, ' even to thee ;* •nim is here used in its older sense as a 
kind of demonstrative particle of emphasis : cp. G. ii. 509 plaustu . . . 
fXfiitff(^ftis cmm\ PIrtut. Trln. v. a. 10 enim vie nunc nominat (*he ix)si- 
tively mentions my name*). 

80-80. 'All through that night did Tiber cilm his swelling flood, and 
staying his onwnnl course, so stood witli (juict wave, that smooth, like 
gentle pool or quiet marsh, his watery floor might lie, and the oar might 
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feel no toil.* qnam lon^a est is connected with nooto independently of 
tlic time indicated by Unlit ; the phrase is a variety for totam earn iioctcm, 
aquls, instnun. abl., lit. ' smooth with waters.' 

00, 01. romore ■•onndo, ' with cheerful cries/ 'auspicious cheers :* cp. 
Hor. Epp. i. 10. 9 Vivo ei regtto, simul ista rtliqui Quae vos a J caelum 

fertis rumore secuttJo, Tac. Ann. iii. 39 C/tque haec secutuio rumore, iia 
adversis animis acceptum quoti filio Claudii socer Seiattus destinaretur. 
The proposal to take the words with laUtar, and render ' with cheerful 
plash of oars,* or ' with favouring rush of waters ' is supported by the con- 
sideration that men exploring an unknown region would be silent; but it 
would give an unusual sense of rutnor, the only parallel for which is 
Ausonius, Mosella 2 a Subterlahetitis tacito rumore Mosellae, 

01, 02. For the repetition of mlxantnr in place of a second et cp. Eel. 
iv. 6 iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saiurnia regua, lnsu«tiiiii, ' with strange 
surprise.' 

04-06. ' All night, all day they ply the oar, past many a winding reach, 
*ncath many a shady tree, moving on the quiet stream 'twixt verdant woods.* 
fatlirMit, lit. 'spend the day in ceaseless rowing.' supttrant, 'get past;' 
cp. 1. 58 above. Servius explained seoant sUtmi of cutting through the 
rcdcttion of trees in the water — an ingenious but too artificial idea. 

08. prootU ; sec Litrod. pp. xvi, xviii. 

100. 'Then it was Evander's tiny realm:' res Inopes being in appo- 
sition to quae. 

102 sqq. On the appropriateness of this episode see Introd. to this book, 
and note to 11. 185-189 below. 

104. ante orbem, it was customary in Greece to sacrifice to Hercules 
outside the walls (Dem. Fals. Leg. § 86). hnlc with una : so Servius. 

108. taoltos, so all tlie best MSS. Most editors reganl it as a gloss on 
tacitis, which was the reading of Servius [taciiis pro ipsi /aci/i], Reading 
/ltd/is we must supiK)sc that Tldere is followed first by an ace., then by 
two infinitives. To make the s/iips Incnmbere reml« is an artificiality 
not unnatuml in Virgil. The construction, however, is clearer with taoltoa, 
viros or nauias being the subject of aUabl and Inoumbere; and there 
seems no good reason for setting aside MS. authority. 

114. ' Say, what your race, and whence your home ? ' lit. ' who as to race ? 
whence from home?* 

118. proftiifos effere, ' have driven from their land.* 

122. oozftni, adverb, ' face to face.* 

124. ezoeplt, ' welcomed.* Inhaevlt, ty r apa ol tftv x^i/m II. vi. 406. 

127. onl with precarl, a very unusual construction : cp. Plaut. Amph. 
ii. 2. 17 protiigiaii lovi comprecaUim oporiuii, Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 90 qui 
mi hi sic orct, 

128. vltta coniptos, see on vii. 154. 

120, 130. non eztlmul <- //^// extimescemium ptttavi, fores, conj. in 
virtual orcUio oOlit/ua, 
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132, 188. dldltft, ' spread/ as vii. 144 diditur rumor \, a Lucretlan word 
— e.g. in vttujLS cibus omnis diditur ^ ii. 11 36; sensiferos motus quoi didii 
prima per arfus, iii. 246. voUnWm is emphatic — 'have made me the 
willing instrument of fate.* 

130. ftidlt, 'brought forth;' cp. Locr. v. 917 ie/ius animaliafudit, 

141. ipeiMrftt, ' is sire of/ an idiomatic use of the present common in 
Virgil, cp. X. 518 totidcm qtias edtuai Ufem Vive/ties ra/ii. The action is 
past : but the fact, rather than the time at which it hap|)encd, is dwelt 
upon. 

143, 144. 'In trust thereon I sent no envoys, nor made my first essay of . 
you by cunning ' : a very strong instance of zeugma, some word like mist 
having to be supplied from p«piffl. tempiamenia pangeriy lit. 'to settle 
or fix overtures,' a curious phrase, apparently suggested by the ordinary 
expression pangere p<uem, 

149. i. e. the Hadriatic and the Tuscan Seas, which were called Upper 
and Lower respectively. 

161. relms speotata, * tested by trouble;' cp. i. i*j%fissi rerum, 

164, 166. ut-'how* (exclamatory). The first ut goes with UImim, 
the second with r«eoxdor. 

167. HesioiM, sister of Priam and Anchises, and wife of Telamon. 

160. protiniui iiiTU«re, 'came on to visit* 

106. PhiniiiJi, a town in Arcadia, and apparently one of £vander*s 
fortresses : cp. Horn. II. ii. 605 (of Arcadian forces) ot ^i¥*6¥ r* Iviitottro 
Kcl *OpxofitPi^y iroXv/tf/XoK. 

109. ' And so I have plighted the troth you ask : * i. c. have granted it 
already, without further parley. Others refer it to the past friendship of 
Evander and Anchises: but, as Con. points out, it is Evander's reply to 
Accipc d<ique fidem 1. 150. 

171. Repeated from i. 57I1 with the substitution of laetos for tuios, 

176. reponi here clearly »' to be replaced.' The vessels had been re- 
moved (sublAtft) on the appearance of the Trojans (1. 1 10 above). 

177| 178. ' yEiieos with si^ccial honour he receives on a cushion of a 
shaggy lion's hide, and welcomes to a maple throne* tore %\ vlllosi p«ll« 
leonlfl, hcndiadys, the torns being here tlic cushion spread on the maple 
throne, toro and p«lle, local ablatives: ■olio, instrumental abl., lit. 
' welcomes with a maple throne.' 

180, 181. Tiso«x», ' flesh/ as in i. 211. on«rant caaistxis doiw, ' pack 
in baskets,' a variety for entrant canistra donis : cp. i. 195 vina cadis 
ontrartK l»borata« 0«r«rifl, * dressed com/ i. e. bread. 

183. ' The long chine and saaificial entrails of an ox.' Cp. the Homeric 
I'wriMfri 9itiytKitij0i 11. vil. 3JI, Oil. xiv. .137; and sco above, vli. 17(1 
pct'pctms mcusis. 

184. Imitated from (he Homeric avr^ii iit^i w6ctos ical iirjrvot i^ (pw Uto. 
Virgil says nothing about their thirst, but specifies their hunger twice in 
different phrases— a sort of tautology very much in his manner: qx ii. 
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453 liffun erat caeeaeqiu fores et pervius usus Tcctorum . . . posiesqne 
relicii, etc 

186 sqq. According to Livy (i. 7) the worship of Hercules was the only 
foreign worsliip introduced by Romulus. Virgil, hi upholding it, is thinking 
of the revival of the old Roman religion which formed part of the policy of 
Augustus : Hercules being especially honoured by the Stoic supporters of 
Roman orthodoxy. Lucretius, from the Epicurean point of view, dupaiages 
Hercules in comparison with Epicurus, v. a a ■<]<1-: Virgil is anxious to 
show that his worship is no idle superstition, sudi as the Bacchic rites or 
the worship of strange Eastern gods {ommgenum dcum Ptansira, L 698 
below). 

180. faolmnji, here used absolutely, ' we are sacrincing : ' cp. Ed. iiL 
77 cumfadam vitula ; and the use of ^(cty in Greek, and optrari in Latin, 
noramiui, of new rites : ' pay new honours justly due.* 

100-192. ' First mark yon cliff with overhanging rocks, these masses in 
wild confusion flung, this mountain home forlorn and crags that have 
come crashing dovm.* Muds, instr. abl., lit 'hung with rocks.* ut, 
'how* is followed by the indicatives itat, trftzere, because the clause 
is practically a direct exclamation, and only depends very loosely on 
aJvlo«. 

IDS, 104. snininota, * hidden from view.* fades, ' form.* 

190, 197. forlbusque, etc., 'and fastened on that portal hung human 
heads all foul and ghastly pale * — lit. pale with ghastly foulness. 

200. et noUji, ' to us too,* as well as to the heaven-led Trojans. 

202. teriro>ni&iy ' three-bodied : ' cp. ctniutngeminus^ 'hundred-handed' 
(of Briareus), septemgeminus, 'seven-mouthed* (of the Nile): gtminus 
denotes the repetition of the quality. 

204. ▼allem amnemque, i. c. the low ground between the Palatbie Hill 
and the Tiber, afterwards the Forum Boarium, in which the Ara Moxunm 
stood. 

205-208. fdrlU«thc ' madness* that impels to crime, Greek &ni ; cp. 
i. 41 furias Aiacis OilL Servins Tend fun's (gen. o(fur), which Henry 
defends, asserting it to be the reading of one great MS. (Med.) ; cp. Prop, 
iv. 9. II (of Cacus) furem sonuere iuvemi, Furis et implacidas diruit 
ira fores, no quid fkiisaet, ' that nothing might have been untried ' (when 
nil was done). Ne quid esset would express simple purpose — * that nothing 
might be left undone: ' the ])Uii)erf. carries the thought on to the i>oint of 
accomplishment, by a kind of mental grammar analogous to the constant 
use of future perfect instead of simple future, llie mood here is due to 
oratio obliqua, as part of Cacus* thought, aveztit, historic pres. ; for the 
meaning cp. i. 472 ardentes avertit eqnos\ Cat. Ixiv. 5 Auratam optantes 
Colchis avertere pellem, 

209. pedibus, abl. of description, lit. ' tracks with feet turned forward.* 

211. raptos with oocnltabat rather than with ▼ersis . . . Indlciis. 

212. qnaerenti, dat. ethicus. 
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218-216. stabnlla, ' from their pasture ground ; * a looser use of the 
word, which generally --'cattle yarda» folds, or stables.* mugirt, etc.» 
historic infin. olunore, abl. of circnmst.; 'the hills were filled with 
lowing as they left ' {relinquelnintur a bobus cum clamori). 

218. oostodlta, 'thongh guarded.' 

219, 220. ozarMxat, pluperf. of instantaneous act : ftirili, modal abl. 
a adverb ; aire fslU, dcscri|)tivc abl. with dolor. ' Hereon at once blazed 
furiously out Alddcs* sore and bitter wrath.' 

222. tnr1>atiiiii ooulis, ' with terror in his eyes.* The eyes betray fear 
by their disturbed look : so Llv. vii. 26. 5 oatlis simul ac vienU iurbatus. 
The V. 1. acuH, nom. plur. (Gossrau^ Henry), has little MS. authority. 

227. fUtos, etc., 'and by this barrier*s support made fast his door.* 
The slone is let down, like a portcullis, to make entrance impossible; cp. 
Ov. A. A. ii. 344 apposita ianuafulia sera, 

228. 4ue is elided before aooMMum in the next line. See Introd. p. xix. 
238, 284. ' There stood a pointed rock, on all sides steep and craggy, 

high up behind the cave, most lofty to behold.* prasoisls, ' cut sheer off,' 
and so precipitous ; Muds being the sides of the sil^z, or mass of rock. 

285. dirAmm, ' unclean,* ' foul,* such as vultures. 

280-288. 'This rock, as leaning from the height it hung above the 
stream to the left, he shook with a push full against it from the right, and 
loosed and tore it from its roots below : then flung it down — as down it fell, 
high heaven rang, the banks leapt asunder and backward ran the startled 
stream.' The rock overhung the river on the left : Hercules, pushuig against 
it from the riglit, made it fall into the river. 

246. super, ' from above.* 

240. trepidant, the reading of the best MSS., is perhaps more forcible 
than the other reading trepidenique, 

248. launietft mdantein, 'roaring in strange fashion,* i.e. uttering sounds 
unlike those of ordinary human beings. 

260-258. 'Alcidcs chafed in wrath, and dashed with headlong bound 
through the flame, where the tide of smoke rolled thickest, and the huge 
cave seemed a sea of murky cloud.* 

200, 201. ' Scixcs him in tight embrace, and clinging fast compresses his 
starting eye-balls and bloodless throat.* in nodum, as in a knot, i. e. 
twining his limbs round htm. angit, 'chokes' or 'throttles,* the word 
going more properly with irnttiir than with oonlos. •liao*, squeezed out 
by the pressure. Bioonm Mttguln*, seems to imply that the stoppage of 
blood caused death. Henry argues at length for the meaning 'dry of* or 
' unslaked with blood,* cp. ix. 64 sucae sanguine fauces ; but this would 
liavc no ]>oint here. 

203. abinratoe, 'forsworn,* 'denied on o.ilh.* 

206. corda, accusative aAer ezpUrl, a Greek construction : see on vii. 74. 

200-272. llie worship of Heronloa at the ara mawima was originally 
a family worship attaching to the gentes Potitla and Finarla : see Liv. i. 
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7. 16. llie subject of itntnlt is Hercules : cp. Ovid. Fast. i. 581 constUuit- 
que sibi quae Maxima dicitur aram. 

278<-276. in miuiexe, 'as an lionour paid to such high deeds;' cp. v. 
537 qttein . . . in viapio muiure Cissens Fcrre sui dciiirat monimetUum, 
Others, less probably, translate ' at the festival in honour of.* oommunem 
d«um, ' the god we both revere.* 

276. For the association of the poplar with Hercules see Eel. viL 61 
populus Akidae gratissima, bloolor, the leaves bebg white underneath. 

277. Ibllia inii«z», lit. * fastened (to the hair) with its leaves.' 

278. Boyplius, a large cup proper to the rites of Hercules. 

280. ' Meanwhile evening is approaching as heaven slopes down,' i. e. as 
the sky revolves, according to the ancient notion : cp. ii. 250 vtrtitur inlcrca 
coelum et ruit Oceatio ttox, 

288. instaurant, * renew.' mmntuM ■aonnd— , not (as G. ii. loi) of 
the second course of a feast ; but simply repeating the idea of instanxftat 
•palM, * the fresh (or second) board.' 

285. The Salli werd priests of Mars (Liv. i. ao. 3) : but Macrobius (iii. 
12) states tliat Mars and Hercules were identifieil by the pontiffs and by 
Varro in his 'Saturae Menippeae/ ad oantas, 'to sing.' 

280. •vlnotl tompora, for the constr. see on vii. 74. 

288. ut, 'how' (oblique interrog.). prima, adverbial, novexoaa, i.e. Jiuia 

290, 201. Hercules toolc Troy because defrauded by Laomedon of his 
reward for slaying a sea-monster : and Oechalia, because its king, Eurytus, 
refused to give him hb daughter lole. Tiie celebration of the former 
victory seems mal iipropos in presence of Aeneas. 

202. fails Znnonia iniqnae, ' fate sent (or, caused) by cruel Juno.' 

20d>206. maotaa, 'art the slayer of;' see on 1. 141 above. Hylaoua 
and Fholua were Centaurs, cp. G. ii. 456. Oresia prodigia, of the wild 
bull, which, in the common story, Hercules brought alive to Eurystheus. 

208-300. 'No shapes could fright thee, not Typhoeus himself, as he 
brandished high his arms : no lack was thine of counsel when round thee 
pressed the Hydra with his host of heads.' nee t« ulla* faolaa . . . 
t«neiis, cannot refer to what Hercules saw in Hades, as Typhoeus in Hades 
could not be described as arduua arma tenaiui. The reference may be (as 
Con. suggests) to some contest between Hercules and Typhoeus otherwise not 
recordeil : but Viigil may have used words expressing the defiant attitude of 
ViVi enemy without thinking of exactness in detail. 

307, 308. obsltiui, ' overgrown with years ' (Sidg.) : cp. Ter. Eun. ii. a. 5 
pannis amiisqtu obsitum, 

310-312. ' Wondering, Aeneas turns quick glancing eyes on all around, 
and feels the charm of the spot ; and gladly asks and hears each record of 
the men of old.' 

313. Bvand«r is Bomanae oondltor arola, as having built Pallanteum on 
the Palatine hill, where Romulus foimded his city, and Augustus had his palace. 

314. Cp. Lucr. iv. 580, 581 Haec loca capHpedcs satyros nymphasque 
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tciure Finititiii JIngtmt ct fawtos esse /ocun/ur; on which Monro cites 
Probtis on G. i. 10 msticis persuasum est incoUntibus earn partem ItaliiU 
quae suburbana est saepe eos {faunas) in agris conspici, 

816 sqq. For the conception of aborigines sprung from stocks and stones 
cp. Od. xix. 163 Oh y^p dvd Zpv6i laai vaKai^rou oW dvd ^^"^fPt *^ ^^ 
legend of Deucalion, alluded to G. i. 63 : and for Virgil's description of 
primitive society cp. Lncr. v. 925 sqq., Acsch. Prom. V. 447 sqq. His 
combination with it of the notion of a golden age of original perfection is 
of course inconsistent : sec Conington's note. 

810. mo*, ' rule * of life, ' custom ' (like the Homeric S/in;, the foundation 
of law), as opposed to lawless irregularity. Cp. i. 264 (of the civilising mis« 
sion of Aeneas) moresqueviris et moenia ponet^ and Lucr. v. 958 (of primitive 
man) tieqtu ullis Moribus inter se scibant nee legibus uti. onltfui, 'culture.* 

817. oomponere, 'store up;* cp. Hor. Kpp. i. i. 13 Camh et conipoito 
quae ffiox iiepromeie passim, paroere parte, * husband their gains.' 

818. a«p«r victu ▼•natfui, ' the huntsman's rough fare.' 

810. ■atomiui, the Italian god of sowing (root SA) was identified by the 
Romans with the Greek Cronus, dethroned and expelled by .Zeus ; being 
fabled to have fled to Hesperia and there founded a happy kingdom and a 
golden age (G. ii. 538). 

822. composnit, combines the two notions of ' uniting ' and ' reducing to 
order,' the tribes being both dispersum and indocile. The derivation of 
Latium from lateo^ which is of course fanciful, appears to be Virgil's own, 
to give the story a more Latin colour. 

826. decolor, 'duller' — i.e. iron or brass as opposed to gold. 

828, 820. Virgil identifies the Bicaal and 'Siculi,' the two original but 
distinct races inhabiting Sicily. According to Thucydides (vi. 2. 2) the 
Sicani were Iberian immigrants, while the Siculi came from Italy, posuit, 
' laid down,* and so ' changed.' 

880. Virgil seems to echo Lucr. v. 33 Asper^ acerba tuens, immani 
corpore serpens. This description of the mythical Tlgrlnds, and the 
legends making him a robber-chief, are possibly due to a fancied etymology 
connecting (he name with C^/itr. It is, of course, a variety of ' Tiberis.' 

331,332. ooffnomine with dixiiuafl, *by nnnic' To explain a quo 
ooffnomin* as -■ ' from which (i. e. whose) name,' or ' from whom as 
e]x>nymous ' {cognomine adject), seems less likely. 

883. pelaglqiM •ztrenia Mqumtem, ' towards Ocean's utmost bounds ; * 
said (ns Heync points out) of a Greek making his way to the Westward. 

330. Carmentis (or * Carmens *), the prophet mother of Evandcr : Ov. 
Fast. i. 467 Ipsa mone^ quae fiamen habes a carmine dnctum^ Livy calls 
her 'Canncnla.' 

337-330. The altar of Carmenlis was close to the Carmental gate. This 
gntc was aftcrwanis called the porta soelorata, being that through which 
the Fabii p.i8scd to the fight on the Cremcra. honorem, ui apposition to 
the previous clause, the honor being the naming of the gate. 
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848, 848. Aajrliiu, the asylum or place of reftige, established by Roam- 
Ins (Uv. i. 8) in order to increase the population of his dty by the aoceision 
of refugees. It was said to have been situated between the two summits of 
the Capitoline Ilill. rettnlit, 'made,* like redJidU; or perhaps 'pro- 
claimed *: but the word appears to be employed in an unusual sense here, 
luperoal, a cavern under the west comer of the Palatine hill (Bun, ' Rome/ 
p. 156), connected with the worship of Lupercus, an Italian pastoral deity, 
who was identified with the Greek Pan Lycaeus (MMMuof being supposed to 
be derived from Xvirot, as Lupercus from lupus). 

844. ' Called after Parrhasian (i. e. ' Arcadian/ from the old dty Far- 
rhasia) fashion the place of Lycacan Pan.' Vii|;il supixiscs the dedication 
of the place to Pan Lycaeus, the god of Arcadia, to have been due to the 
Arcadians under Evander. 

846. The district behind the buildings north-east of the Forum ¥Pas called 
ArgUotmn, and was apparently a locale of booksdlers' shops, as Martial 
bids his friends go there to buy his books (i. 3, i. 117). Cicero (Att. xiL 
3 a) says he had proi)erty there. Popular etymology connected it with the 
'death of Argus,* a treacherous guest of Evander: Varro (L» L. t. 157) 
derives it from < argilla,* stating that potter's day was found there (Bom, 
p. 349), 

846. testatnxque looam, ' calls the spot to witness ' that he was justified 
in putting his guest Argus to death. 

347. TarpelAm sedem, ' the Tarpeian temple,* i. e. the Capitol, Tlzr- 
peius tnous being the old name of the Capitoline hill. 

848. anraa, even the roof of the Capitol, according to Pliny, 33. 3, was 
gilded, ollm, ' then,* the original sense of the word (from olle^ille) : cp. 
Plaut. Trin. 2. 4. 12s, olim terra quota proscindiiur In quinio quoqui sulco 
moriuntur hoves, 

840, 350. *■ E'en then its solemn awe made trembling peasants fear the 
spot, e'en then they quaked before the wood and rock.* 

353, 864. aeglda, the aegis or shield of Jupiter (see on 1. 435 below), 
which when shaken emitted storms, hence niirnAteiii: cp. Homer*s 
l/xfu^y aV^ila II. iv. 167. nlmbos olcret recalls the Homeric v€^€kifY€pira 

355-358. Tiiesc legends may be traced to the religious feeling which 
aspired to divine origin, as the story of Evander and his Arcadians may be 
tmcc<l to the desire to connect ' Palatium * with tlie (jrcck language (Uum, 
* Rome,* pp. 28, 29). 

361. Oarinis, the name of a quarter in Rome, lautis, ' stately ; * from 
the houses of wealtliy Romans which stood there — e. g. of Pompeius, seized 
by Antony, and, on his death, confiscated by the Emperor, and finally sold 
by Trojan to the Gordian family (Gibbon, ch. vii). Mr. Bum places 
it on the west end of the Esqniline, perhaps including part of the depres- 
sion between that and the Cadian hill ; see <Korae and the Campagna,' 
p. 230. 
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808. mbiXt, on the lengthening of the finftl syllable see Introd. pp. xvi, 
xvii. 

804, 805. ftud«, of moral or mental effort, likerX^i. flair^i 'make,* or 
' fashion.' ' This,' says Mr. Myers, ' is the conplet which F^elon could 
never read without admiring tears:* and Prof. Sellar ('Virgil,* p. 411) 
selects it as an example of the power ' of stamping some grave or magnani- 
mous lesson in imperishable characters on the mind.* 

370. Notice the forcible position of nutter, < distracted with a mother's 
fears.' 

376-878. deblta, ' doomed ' (sc. vastaticni). mxtim oplsqiM tiuM, 'from 
(i. e. granted by) thy skill and power.* •zero«re, ' to task * — i. e. set in 
motion ; cp. i. 430 apes exercet sub soli labor, 

382-384. 'So after all (•ad«m«>I who never asked before) I come a 
suppliant, and proy the godhead I revere for arms ; a mother pleading for 
her son.' saiiotam, as being her husband. Thetis (fllla V«r«i) makes a 
similar request for her son Achilles, II. xviii. 428 : and that of Aurora 
(Tiihonlft conlonz) for her son Memnon probably occurred in the 
' Aethiopis ' of Arctinus, one of the writers of the Epic Cycle. 

387-392. ' She spake ; and round and round her snowy arms with soft 
embrace enwrap her faltering spouse. At once he feels the wonted fire ; 
the warmth of passion as of old (notfui) thrills all his veins, and courses 
through his yielding frame ; swift as at times beneath (lit. burst by) the 
n.ishing bolt a fiery rent gleams out along the storm-cloud.' Lucretius (vl. 
96 s<i<i.) associates lightning with bursting of the clouds ; and Virgil varies 
the idea by calling it the rent itself through which the light issues. UmmtUs, 
instrum. abl. ; amplexn, abl. of manner. oUm, 'at times '; cp. Hor. Sat. 
i. I. 25 r// pitcris olitn dant crusiula blatuti Doctorcs, tonitm oonuMO, 
' flashing thunder,* is a bold expression ; but the rhythm of the lines de- 
mands that oomioo should be taken with tonitm, and not (as most editors) 
with lumin*. 

308. ▼etabant, in its proper imperfect sense : had Venus asked, there was 
nothing at the time to prevent the fate of Troy being postponed (not 
altered). 

402, 403. electro, a mctil compounded of gold and silver. anlnuM, 
' wind,' i. e. bellows-blasts. Instead of finishing the sentence (after Talent) 
with a clause expressing ' all shall be yours,' Virgil substitutes an equivalent 
clause, ' cease to throw doubt upon your power ' (to move me). 

407, 408. prima qniaa azpnlArat ■omniun, 'as soon as his first rest 
had driven sleep away,' i.e. when the first or soundest sleep was over, 
abaotae, ' departing,* thq past part, doing duty for the present, as in 1. 636 
below {Circettsibtts aciis), 

400. tolerare, ' support.' tenui Minenra, ' Minerva's fine cmfl/ the 
goddess of spinning being used for spiiming itself, as Certs for bread, etc. 
tenui probably refers to the ' fineness * of the work rather than the ' scanti- 
ness' of the pay. 
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414. Umport iUo, ' at that time/ 

416. ittwilfti i.e. Ilienii one of the AeolKin isles lictwecn ].ij)are awl 
.Sicily (SioaaiiiulAtiui). 

410-421. ▲•tnaM, * like tbose of Aetna.' rttf«nmt fmnltiui, *ccliu.' 
striotnxm* Obftljbiim, ' the smeUings of the Chalybes * (Con.) : striciura, 
lit. ' a compressing,* and so the metal squeezed or separated from the ore. 

423. liooy archaic form of ' hnc,' frequently in Plantus. 

425. BrontMiqiiS, see Introd. p. xvii. 

426. ' Shaped by their hands, with part already polished.' 

420. zaAlos, 'lengths' or 'shafts* in reference to the conventional 
representation of the thunderbolt as a sort of bundle of darts. imbrU 
tortl, ' hail ' {consiricti et coacti in gratuiiitem, Servius). Sidg. prefers to 
take the words more generally ('vrrithen storm *): but Virgil appears to be 
describing the component parts of a thunder-storm — hail, rain, lightning, 
wind. 

482. Jbunmiflque Mquftoilnui Iru, ' and wrath with a train of fire.* 

484. InstalNUit, with accus. 'were busied on;* more usually with 
dat. 

485-488. a«gid«, the breastplate of PalUs (in p«otort, I. 437). In 
Homer the aegis is the shield of Zcus^ flashing forth terror (prob. from same 
root as d/tfcrw). In works of art, 011 statues of Athene, it api>cani as a suK 
of goatskin, covered with scales, with the Gorgon's head in the middle, and 
worn either as a cloak over the shoulders, or as a breast-covering. The 
change in the conception was probably due to a fancied derivation from aljf, 
a goat, tnrbatae, ' disturbed * or excited by passion, ' angry ' : so above, 
1. a a a, of eyes disturbed by fear, sqnamls anroque, hendiadys, 'were 
shaping with golden scales.' dMMOto ▼•rt«nt«m luiiiiiui oollo, ' rolling 
her eyes though her head was lopped.' 

441, 442. ' Now strength roust ye employ, now nimble hands, now all 
your sovereign skill.* 

447-440. ' A mighty shield they plan, to bear the brunt of every Lation 
spear, and fold on fold its seven layers bind.' ortMS, circular layers of 
metal. Lines 449-453 are repeated from G. iv. 171 sqq. 

454. 3««m]iliui, because Hephaestus, when thrown from heaven by Zeus, 
fell upon the island of Lemnos, which was aAerwords regarded as sacred 
to him. 

457. Induoltnr urUui, middle use of passive, in imitation of Greek : cp. 
ii. K^iiferrum cingitur, 

450. T«ffeasiim, from Tegea, i. e. Arcadian. 

460. ' Flinging back a panther's hide that hung from his left ' ; i.e. the 
hide was thrown round his left shoulder, retorqnaiui » retortum geretu, a 
Virgilian usage : cp. vii. 666 ipse pedes y tegumeti torquens inwiatte Uotns, 

468. Moretft, ' retirement.' 

465. ' Aeneas too was astir betimes.' 

468. llotto, ' free,' i. e. in private. 
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472. pro Boinlnd tuito, 'to match our great name* 'Small is otir 
power for martial aid, though great our name.* 

475. rsgnis, abl. of respect — 'rich in kingdoms': i.e. an army with 
many tribes joined together in it 

470. nrbls AgylliiiAti Agylla or Caere. Etruria was traditionally sup- 
posed to have been colonised from Lydia : so Lydius Thybris^ ii. 781. 

486-488. ' Nay, he chained the living to the dead, hand joined to hand, 
and face to face — a monstrous torment 1 and in such foul embrace, all 
streaming o'er with noisome decay, he slew them by a lingering death.* 
tormciiti ir«Biui, in apposition to the sentence, has, as Con. points out, 
something of the force of an exclamation. 

480. Iwfknda ftir«it«m, 'the frantic monster* (Con.), tnfawdft, ad- 
verbial use of accusative with participle. 

406. pr»es«iiti Marte, 'instant war* (Sidg.). 

400. Maeonla, the old name of Lydia, seems to stand here for ICtruria. 

600. ' Flower and pride of an ancient nation.* 

608. opiate, 'choose.* 

606. oratorMi, ' ambassadors* : sec on vii. 153. 

606, 6O7. muMMdam, conj. in petitio obliqua implied by manAat in- 

608-613. ' But from me does age with slow chill blood outworn by years, 
and strength unready for brave deeds, withhold the chief command. My 
son would I urge, were *t not that, of a Sabine mother sprung (lit. of mixed 
blood in regard to his Sabine mother), a half Italian is he. ]>o thou, whose 
years and race alike arc blest, whom Heaven's self calls, now enter on thy 
reign, brave chief of Troy and Italy alike 1 * partem patriae, his native 
land was partly Arcadian, partly Italian. 

610. mo mnnere, ' as his own gift,' has much better MS. authority than 
the other reading suo ncmim^ ' in his own name,' ' on his own account.' 

620. defbd, poetic variation for defixa, 

622, 628. ' They stood musing on many a peril in their own sad hearts 
(and would have gone on musing) had not Cytherea sent a sign (viz. 
thunder and lightning) from the cloudless sky.* The tnie apodosis {fiiiitius 
ftitasseiit) is suppressed; sec on vi. 358 iatn itiia icfiebaWi m gem crtidelis 
. . ,fetro ittvasissei, 

624. impiroTlso, adverb ; not with asthere. 

626, 620. mere, i.e. with the crash; 'all Nature reeled.* For T/r- 
rhmus tubae dUwiror cp. Nemeaeus hiatus Ucnis^ Lucr. v. 24. The 
trumpet was supposed to be a Tyrrhenian invention: cp. Soph. Aj. 17 
m^Sotfr Tv/xri/Ki/r^. 

628, 620. inter nnlMin seems inconsistent with reffione seresA and 
per 0ndiiiii; but ]x*rimi>A it is used loosely for the sky, cp. v. 525 volam 
Uquulis in mihihm \ or (as Con. suggests) as a medium through which the 
armour is seen ' veiled in cloud.* pnlsa, ' clashed.* 

682, 688 . profeoto strengthens and varies ne vero ( ■■ a<4 ^^o), being itself 
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a particle of emphasis almost »t«/v. 'Ask not, my friend, ask not, I 
pray, what hap these portents bring. *Tis I am called by Heaven.* 
OlTmpo, dat. of agent, poetical usage with a passive verb. 

684. OMlnit, 'predicted* or 'promised,' from the fact of oracles being 
often delivered in verse. This promise of Venus has not been mentioned 
before : and Gossrau is perhaps right in inferring from the hemistich (1. 536} 
that Virgil had not fiUly worked ont the passage. 

639. Repeated from i. loi. 

642-644. ' First he rekindles the fires smouldering on the altar of Her- 
cules, and with joy approaches the hearth>god of yesterday and the small 
household deities. H«roiil#ls, etc., lit 'the altar smouldering with Her- 
culean fires.' The altar meant is plainly the Ara Maxunui, and not, as 
many editors suppose, a small private shrine of Hercules in Aeneas' lodging. 
h««temiuii larem, the Lar whom he had worshipped yesterday. Aeneas, 
as a guest, worships the Lat and Penates of Evander. adlr*, used specially 
of approaching in worship. 

548-660. ' The rest drop down the stream, borne idly on the favouring 
tide, to tell Ascanius of his father's fortunes.' prona, cp. G. i. 203 //V110 
rapit alveus amni, ranunque patxlsqiie, hendiadys. 

661, 662. dftntar, i. e. by Evander. «zsort«iii, ' a special steed.* 

655. limiiia regis, ' the doors of the Tyrrhene King,' i. e. to seek the 
king in his abode. The king is Tarchon (1. 506 above). The MSS. are in 
favour of the reading UtorA, and it is true that the Tyrrhene army was en- 
camped by the sea-shore (I. 497 above). But Utoxa r«gifl could hardly 
mean ' the king*s camp on the shore.' 

656, 557. pariolo, dat, ' fear comes nearer to danger,* i. e. ' fear treads 
on the heels of danger ' ; the fear increases as the danger approaches. To 
take pexlclo as abl. of cause (' fear comes nearer owing to the danger '), is 
a much less probable rendering. 

650. iii«zpl«tus laorlmanji, adj. for adv., cp. G. iv. 370 saxosus scfiaus, 
Aen.iii. 70 Uttis crepitans^ v. 764 creher aspirans. The MSS. vary between 
this reading and inexpUtum iacrimans,OT inexpletus lacrimisi but the two 
latter would easily be derived from the first 

564. r«ronlft, see on vii. 800. 

666. temA Armk movend*. ' triple arms had he to bear,' i. e. when 
slain and stripped of his arms, he came to life again with a fresh suit of 
armour, till he had been slain thrice. The words might mean 'thrice 
had arms to be taken up against him ' ; but the expression totUcin exttii 
amtis in 1. 567 is in favour of the other rendering. 

560, 670. finitimo hiilo omviti'^ mihi Jinitimo. dadlMet, 'had 
caused,' a common usage in Virgil and elsewhere: cp. funera dare 
G. iii. 346 ; dani cuneurn Aen. xii. 575 : and see Mnnro on Lucret. iv. 41. 

576, 677. The emphasis is on Tisuras, etc, ' if to live be to see him 
and to meet him again, then grant me life: no trial is too hard. to bear': 
lit ' I endure to bear any trial.* 
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685. iamqno adeo, 'and now;* enclitic use of ad«o after adverb and 
pronouns : cp. ha€C adeo^ teque adeo, nunc adeOf etc. in Virgil. 

688. piotifl, 'painted/ or perhaps 'inwrought,* as^Livy (ix. 59, 40), 
speaking of the armour of the Samnites, appears to vae/tc/n as synonymous 
with caelaia. For oonsp^otiui » 'conspicuous * cp. Liv. xxi. 4 (of Hannibal) 
vcsiiius inter aeqttales excelUns; anna atqtu equi conspicUhantnr, 

604. qn» prozlin», etc., 'where the goal of their journey is nearest;' 
1. c. tliey take the shortest route. 

690. The ihj p thm4 mitat— ->the-seu nd of gaU op i n g ■ ho w eV qiuidnt- 
pedftnte, galloping, i.e. lifting all four feet at once: cp. xi. 6ia perfracta- 
que quadruptdantuni Pectora ptctoribm rumpuni (by charging at MX 
gallop), putr^m, 'crumbling/ is suggestiye of dust 

607-600. ' Near Caere's cool stream stands a mighty grove, with olden 
reverence hallowed far and wide ; all round it is hemmed in by encircling 
hills, which enclose its dark pine forests.' niffra abiete, descriptive abl. 
with nminji. Macrobius cites the line with cingit^ to which nemus would 
be nom. and nigra abiete modal abl. ; but all MSS. give oininuit. On the 
CaeritlB amnis (now Vaccifta) see Dennis, ' Etruria,' L p. a a8 ' Insignificant 
as this turbid brook may appear, let the traveller pause a moment on the 
bridge, and bethink him that it has had the honour of being sung by Virgil 

The large natural mound close to the bridge may be the alsus collis, 

whence Aeneas gazed on the Etruscan camp.' 

001. dieinqu*, they instituted an annual festival in his honour. 

003. tuta loois, ' sheltered in its position,' abl. of res|xx:t. 

006. t«iid«1)ftt (sc. ieniorid)f ' was encamped/ a military word, latis 
arris ; at this day, standing by the stream, ' the eye wanders over bare 
undulating downs, the lata arva of ancient song' (Dennis, p. a 28). 

010. ' 'When in the quiet vale afar she spied her son's retreat by the cool 
stream.' For proonl «t ■•ozetmii cp. Icngius ex altoqut, G. iii. 258, 
extremtts galeaqtu ifna, v. 498. si g«lido, one or two MSS. give egelido, 
which some editors adopt, regarding e as intensive (cp. edurus, G. iv. 145). 
egelidus is used-* 'cold' in PUn. N. H, xxxi. a. 6 AlbuUu aquas egelidat 
(CSctra ^xP^t Strabo) ; but its ordinary classical sense seems to have been 
' lukewarm/ ' tepid,' c. g. Catull. xlvi. i latn ver egelidos refeti teporet ; 
Columella (A.D. 42) x. 28a Nunc vtr egelidum^ nwu formosissimus annm; 
Ovid. Am. ii. 11. 10 ^V gelidum Borean, egelidumqtu Notum\ Celsus 
(a. d. 37) Ulcus^ si hiems est, egelida, si aliud temptu, frigida aqua fo- 
vcndutn ; Suetonius (a. d. 116) Aug. 8 a perfundebatur egelida aqua, vel sole 
multo calefacta. It is difficult to accept, on weaker MS. authority, egelido, 

OIL nltro, of anything beyond what would be exjKcted. Here 'sud- 
denly' (Con.) may express the meaning. 

012. en witli nnnora, not with perfeota. promiMa, promised by 
Venus to Aeneas (cp. 11. 531, 535 above). 

022. Banffnlneam, ' blood-red/ referring to the colour, as the following 
simile shows. 
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624, 626. ' The polished greaves of electnim and fine gold, the spear, 
and the shield, a work of untold marvel.* The greaves arc of elaotnuii, 
(a compound of gold and silver) inlaid with gold 'smelted again and 
again ' (x«oooto), and so * refined.* 

626 sqq. In Virgil's description of the shield of Aeneas every scene is 
a prophetic conception of events in Roman history, culminating with the 
glories of Augustus ; the whole is thus strictly in harmony with the leading 
Q purpose of the poem, as an epic of national glory. The Iliad is an epic of 
'^ human life : and so we ifmd m Hdmer^^escripttSh of the shield of Achilles 
(Iliad xviii. 478 sqq.) a representation of the varied spectacle of human 
life — in city and country, in peace or war; ploughing, reaping, vintage, 
cattle ; with music and the dance. The general idea of Aeneas' shield is 
of course suggested by that of Achilles ; but the only detail common to the 
two is that of the ocean stream (IL xviii. 607 ; Aen. viii. 671): and Prof. 
Sellar well points out ('Virgil,* pp. 319, 320) that this passage^ like the 
descent into Hades of Aen. vi. compared with the vlxwa of Odyss. xi, is 
a typical illustration both of ' the relation of Virgil to Homer, and hts 
point of departure from him.* An ingenious artistic restoration of Homer^s 
shield, and a comparison with that of Virgil here and the 'shield of 
Heracles' ascribed to Ilesiod, will be found in Mr. A. S. Murray's 'History of 
Creek Sculpture,' ch. iii. Mr. Murray thinks ' that Virgil had throughout 
obtained very definite suggestions from actual works of art'; instancing parti- 
cularly the description of the wolf (11. 630-634), of Augustus at Actium 
(11. 680, 681), and ofthe Nile (11. 711-713). See further below on IL 671-674. 

627. Tatiuii, 'of prophets' lore.' The gods were not necessarily 
acquainted with the future : hence there is nothing incongruous in a god 
learning from a human prophet. 

630-634. ' There too had he shown the she-wolf lying after birth in the 
green cave of Mars ; around her udders hung and sported two boy babes, 
and fearless kissed her as their mother; while she, with shapely neck 
thrown back, was fondling them one by one and licking their bodies with 
her tongue.* The infinitives throughout depend on feoerat. MaTortls la 
lu&txo, i. c. the Lnpergal (see on 1. 343 above), associated by Roman fancy 
with the wolf which suckled Romulus and Remus, the sons of Mars, 
tereti ceryloe refleza seems imitated from Lucr. i. 35 (of Mars in the lap 
of Venus) tereti cervice reposta, tereti, {ter-o^ t^/>-i;i')« first, 'rubbed 
smooth,* ' rounded off,* and so * of the proper sliain;,* ' shaj^cly ;' cp. 
brcuhiolum teres Catull. Ixi. 181, teretes surac Ilor. Od. il. 4. 11. 

636, 636. sine more, 'rudely, 'violently:' cp. v. 694 tempestas sine 
more fur it, conaesiu caveae, 'in the crowded seats:' cavea, properly 
the tiers of seats in the theatre ; here of the Circus, aotia, ' at the holding 
of the great Circensian games;' the past participle having to supply the 
want of a present participle, cp. ftoctis adaetae, 1. 407 above. According to 
Livy (i. 9) the rape of the Sabincs took place at the ' Consualia ' or feast of 
' Consus,' on old Roman divinity. 
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038. Tatiiui, king of the Sabines : Cutmi, chief town of the Sabines. 

648. manertSy * yon should have stood by your word/ post jussive, — 
dthebas manert : cp. xi. 161 Troum socia arma secutum Obruerent Rutuli 
telis. 

048. in ftrnun raelwnt, * were rushing upon the sword.' 

060. AiploerM, potential, ' you might sec.' aiid«r«t, conj. in virtual 
oratio obliqua implied by Indlgmuitl, mlmuitl. 

052. in ■nmmo, sc cHpto, Others take it with Tarp«iat arois, which, 
however, seems more naturally to belong to oostos. 

064. ' There too was the palace of Romulus rough with fresh thatch of 
straw.* reo«n« honebat implies that it looked rough, as if newly 
thatched; the effect of straw (onlmo) being probably given in gold. The 
Coia Romuli^ a wooden hut thatched with straw or reeds, was preserved 
down to Virgirs time, and kept in constant repair ; so that r«c«ns liorr«lNit 
conveyed a picture familiar to everyday Roman experience. According to 
Dion. Hal. A. R. i. 79 it was on the Palatine Hill: but Vitruvius (ii. i) 
agrees with Virgil in placing it on the Capitol. 

056. The cackling of the geese gave the alarni, and caused the repulse 
of the Gauls, auxatis and argtntens, of the metal employed in repre* 
sentation ; to which also must be referred aurea (1. 659) and lucent (1. 660). 

000. Tirgatis, 'striped;* so Sil. Ital. v. 148 describes a warhoise as 
Caucasiam insiraius virgaio (orpore tigrim. For the ordinary meaning 
' of wickerwork ' cp. Catull. Ixiv. 330 virgaii calathisci, 

001. anro inneotuninr, referring to the torguis, or collar, which was 
a conspicuous feature in the Gallic dress. 

002. ooxpora, ace of part. ; or perhaps ace. after passive verb in imi- 
tation of Greek, see on vii. 74. 

008-000. A picture of old religious institutions. Balios, the dancing- 
priests of Mars. Lup«xoos, priests of Lupercus, the Roman Pan (see on 
1. 343). apioM, the caps of the Salii, with a wooden peak decorated with 
a tuft of wool, anoilia, the twelve shields sacred to Mars : lapaa oa«lo 
does not refer to the representation on the shield, but to the legend. 
pil«ntlB moUibofl, ' soft-cushioned chariots,* referring to the honour 
granted to the Roman matrons of riding in pilenta, in return for devoting 
their golden ornaments to discharge Camillus* vow of a tenth of the spoil 
of Veil to Apollo (B.C. 392, Liv. v. 25). 

008>070. Two scenes from the lower world, representing Catiline and 
Cato, as types of national criminals and national benefactors respectively. 
Catiline could be safely singled out, as one whom all parties agreed to 
condemn; while Cato Uticensis had been an enemy of Julius Caesar only, 
not of Augtistus, and is also culogiscil by llomcc. pendentom, '|K>i8C(l 
cm a threatening cmg : ' apparently he was represented as on the verge of a 
precipice, in (he agony of falling over, dantem inra, ' giving laws.' 

071-074. ' Amid these scenes stretched far and wide the semblance of 
the swelling main, wrought in gold, its daric waves all a-foam with hoary 

T a 
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spray : and round it in a ring were dolphins of glittering silver, lashing 
the water wi(h their tails and cleaving the tide.* On IIoroer*s shield the 
Ocean stream is a kind of outer border, ^i^irya ircl/> wvfu&Tfiv a<Ucof w6Ma 
irMi/ToTo : but Virgil seeins to imply a distinct ' panel ' of the shield, llie 
fish are seen in the conventional representation of water in Assyrian sculp- 
tures, which Mr. Murray reproduces on the shield of Achilles ('Greek 
Sculpture,* p. 54) : and a row of dolphins, with a rolling border beneath to 
represent the waves in which they arc sporting, is a common decoratioa of 
Etruscan tombs (Dennis, 'Etruria,' i. p. 169). Viigil's descriptioa is 
probably suggested by some actual picture or work of art. 

676-728. Four scenes from the exploits of Augustus: (i) Battle of 
Actium (11. 675-706) ; (a) Flight of Cleoimtra (11. 707-713); (3) Angnstui 
triumphing at Rome (II. 714-719) ; (4) Augustas reviewing the giAs of the 
nations (11. 720-728). There have been eight groups previously, viz. i. The 
Wolf with Romulus and Remus ; a. Rape of the Sabinet ; 3. Mettus ; 4. 
Poreena ; 5. Maiilius saving the Capitol ; 6. Salii, Luperci, etc. ; 7. The 
world below; 8. The Ocean: making twelve in all. On Homer*t shield 
there arc twelve scenes, the centre or uf/tda showing the heavenly bodies, 
and Ocean encircling the whole. 

676-677* * In the midst (of the shield) might you see ships wrought In 
bronze and Actium's fight ; Leucatc all aglow with martial lines, and waves 
of ruddy gold.* forrixe, the older form of the verb, as in G. i. 456 : op. 
fulglfre, vi. 826. On the national feelings of "peace and order secured, and 
civil discord ended by the victory of Augustus at Actium, to which Viigil 
here gives expression, see Sellar, ' Virgil,' pp. 8 sqq. ; and cp. the sentence 
of Tacitus (Hist. i. i), which gives the key to Roman acquiescence in 
Imi)erialism — Postquam bcUaiuin apitd Actium et ofnnem potentiam ad 
untim conferri p<uis intcrfuit. 

678-681. hino, ' on one side,* corresponds to hinct I. 685. penfttUms 
ot magnia dls, rc^^eatcd from iii. i a. tlamniaa, i. c. the bright light shot 
from each side of his helmet, cp. I. 6ao above. Henry suggests that it 
means a supernatural light or tongue of fire, appearing on the iavonred of 
heaven, as e.g. on lulus, ii. 683. laeta, 'bright.* patxinmvoe, 'his 
father*s star dawns upon his head :* i.e. the lulium sidus^ a comet which 
appeared during some games given in 43 li. c. by Augustus in honour of 
Julius Caesar. Augustus afterwards wore a star upon his helmet in com* 
mcmoralioii of (he event, aperltnr, 'is brought into view': q). ilL ao6 
apcrire procul monies^ 275 aptritur Apollo, 

683, 684. arduus, i. e. stans celsa in puppU !• 680. Insigne, nom. 'in 
loose apposition to the sentence * (Con.). ' On whose temples glitter the 
beaks of a naval crown, that proudest meed of war*; lit. 'whose temples 
are beaked,* referring to the corona rostrata^ a crown ornamented with 
small figures of beaks of ships, and bestowed on victorious naval com- 
manders. Agrippa is said to have been the first person who ever attained 
it, owing to his victory over Sex. Pompeius. The corona navalis appears 
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to have been a lesser distinction, given to the sailor who first boarded the 
enemy*s ship (see Diet. Ant. s. v. Corona) : navmli must therefore be nsed 
here in a non-technical sense. 

685-688. ' Elsewhere is Antonins with barbarian aids and arms of every 
hue, victorious from the morning land and the Red-sea shore, leading on 
the might of Egypt and the East, and Bactrions from their distant home : 
behind him comes — foul shame 1 his Eg3rptian bride.* op« IwrbftTioa, 
from Eimius, Androm. fr. 9 vUH te astanti ope Ifarbarica^ etc. For the 
Roman feeling against marriage with a foreigner, cp. I lor. Od. iii. 5. 5 
Milestu Crassi coniuge dardara Turpi s marihts vixitf* 

689. r«duotl«, 'pulled home' (to the chest); cp. adductis lateriis, 
V. 141. 

690. trldentibiui, the beak was usually supplied with three iron prongs, 
one above the other, for the purpose of ramming the enemy's vessels. 

693. tanta mole qualifies the whole clause — 'so vast the charge of 
heroes on their tower-armed ships.* 

694, 695. stuppea flamma, * flaming tow ' fixed on arrows. t«lis, with 
▼olatile, — 'an iron shower of winged darts*; lit. 'flying with darts*: 
cp. vi. 593 fumea taedis Ittmina, nova oa«d«, the idea is that of fresh 
spilt blood: cp. vii. 554 quae sors prima dedit^ sanguis funms imhtit 
artfta, 

696, 697. Cleopatra is represented holding the aistrnm {aucipw) or 
rattle used in the orgies of Isis, with two snakes behind her, in allusion to 
her coming fate. 

698-700. ' There too are hideous shapes of all outlandish gods, dog-facetl 
Anubis among them, in arms against Neptune and Venus and Minerva.' 
Cp. Prop. iv. II. 41 (of Cleopatra) At$sa levi uostro htranUm cppottere 
Anuhim (Propertius had seen the Aeneid before its publication) ; and for 
the conception of the victory of Actium as the triumph of the old Roman 
religion over foreign and degrading cults see Sellar, 'Virgil,' pp. 13 sqq., 
Nettleship, 'Suggestions,* p. 40. 

701. caelatofl, 'embossed.' ex aether*, 'above;' in reference to their 
position in the picture : so dcsuptr^ 1. 705. 

704. AoUnfl Apollo, he had a temple on the promontory at Actium, 
founded by Augustus in honour of his victory. 

707-713. ' There too was the queen herself, spreading, as it seemed, her 
sails to the winds she had invoked, her band in act to loose the slackening 
sheet Her had the Lord of Fire shown amid the carnage, all pale at her 
coming doom, borne on by wind and wave : and over against her Nile, his 
mighty frame distressed, his garments opened wide, with outspread robe 
calling his conquered suns into his lap of blue waters and the refuge of his 
streams.' totaveete, etc., so Ausonius (Mosell. 4 18) bids the Rhine-god 
welcome the waters of the Moselle, Caentlcos nuiu^ Rheite^ sinus hyalo- 
quc virentem Pandc pcpluin . . . Fraiernis aumdandus aquis. 

708. iam iamque, of what is just on the point of happening: cp. ii. 530 
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iam iampu maatt tenet, CleofMtim is icp f ti CBted with her hand ob the 
rope (' theet *) which )cU tlie nil out to cmtdi the wfaHl ; qn lit 167 taxurx 
rudentes. 

714-7ie. trli^liflL Soctoohis (Oct 32) tells in that Aosutas on his 
retam to Rome in B. a 39 had three days of tiinmph for his rarer 1 ■ at 
Actinm, in Dalnuitia, and at Alexandria, himadf entering Rome 00 the 
last. The three dajrs are for descriptlre purposes combiDed into ooe : uid 
Augustas is poetically represented as con ie aating at once all the teaples 
restored in his reign — fro— twin being a roond niunber. Sach leatoimtMo 
was part of his policy (Sellar, p. 13 ; cp. Hor. Od. iiL 6% and is speciadlj 
commenKmUe«l by himsdf among the great acts of his reign oo the ' Monii- 
mentnm Ancjrrannm.' 

720. BiTeo, the temple was built of white marble. 

721. zeeogmoaeit, 'reriews,' ' tells orer.' 

724. dinelBetoe, 'zooelev/ ' migirt,* the Airicans wearing no girdles : 
cp. Plant Poen. v. a. 48 where an African is addrened as 7k, qui tmiam 
non habes ; Sil. ItaL iii. 335 (of Carthaginian troops) vestigia mnda, simwu* 
qtte Cingere inassttetitm, 

726. The l^fUm^m and Caree represent Asia Minor; the CMoai (called 
fharciratoSf Hor. Od. iii. 4. 35) were a Scythian people. 

720. Bnphzatoe, rqircsciitnlions of rivers were carricil at trinmphs. 

727, 728. The Morlnl were in GallU Belgica, the Sahne on the 
CaspiaiL Meomia, rivers were commonly represented with bolls* horns. 
see on I. 77 above. If this conventional representation was suggested by 
the branching mouths of rivers, the word here might refer to the two 
mouths of the Rhine, i.e. the Rhine proper and the WaaL irsTaa, 
according to Servius it was bridged over by Augustus, a former bridge, 
built by Alexxuider, having been carried away. 

720-731. < Such legends traced on Vulcan*s shield, his mother's gift. 
Aeneas sees in wonder, rejoicing, he knows not why, in the picture of things 
to be, as he rears upon his shoulder the fame and fortunes of his line.* 
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NOTES TO BOOK IX. 



During the absence of Aeneas, his camp, at the instigation of Iris, the 
messenger of Juno, is besieged by Turaus, who begins by setting fire to the 
ships, which are changed into sea-nymphs (11. 1-167). Nisos and Euryalns 
msdce a night attack upon the Rutulians, and are slain (11. 168-449). The 
besiegers then attack in the morning, and after great deeds of prowess on 
citlicr side, but cs|M^cially on the part of Tumus himself, are beaten back 
(11. 450-818). With the exception of the incident of Nisus and Euryalns, 
which is ' one of the crowning instances of VirgiPs power of appealing to 
human sensibility,* the matter of this book is not very happily conceived. 
Why, for instance, should Aeneas* journey to Evander, undertaken by 
supernatural advice, lead to so much difficulty for his side? In Book X we 
find the gods disputing about it ; Venus complaining, Juno retorting that 
Aeneas brought it on himself, and Jupiter declining to say whether fate or 
human error is to blame: and the poet seems there to be trying to dis- 
entangle his story from the complication in which it has become involved. 

Considerable light is thrown in this book upon VirgiKs conception of 
the character of Tumus, who, in the absence of Aeneas, becomes the promi- 
nent figure. He is a bold warrior, but wild and semi-barbarous (sec e. g. 
11. 57, 72, ia8 sqq.), and even in his highest exploits (e. g. 11. 757 sqq.) is 
shown in strong contrast to Aeneas — a contrast which appears still more 
clearly in Books X-XII. 

1-6. p«nitiui with div*ra», * in far-distant scenes.* Filnmnl, the 
mythic ancestor of Tumus; parentis being used loosely =' forefather.* 
Thanmantiiui, Iris was the daughter of Thaunias. 

0, 7. optABtl== ji optareSi the apodosis to which is Auder«t. ▼olvMidft 
diM, < time in its course ' ; for this use of the participle in dus with the 
force of a present part. cp. i. 269 volvendis memibtis^ Lucret. v. 514 vol- 
venda sidtra, and such forms as oriundus^ secuttdus, etc. It is probable 
that the gerundive had originally the same sense, nltro, ' unbidden * ; the 
word is regularly used of anything 'beyond* what might be expected. 

8. arb«, the camp he had fortified near the mouth of the Tiber, viL 
157 foil. 

0. Palatini, because Evtmder^s town Pallantcum was built on the 
Palatine Hill, ns it was called in later times, petit, probably present, and 
not a contracted perfect, as some editors suppose. For the lengthening of 
the final syllable see Introd. pp. xvi, xvii. Aeneas* visit to Evander, and 
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subsequent journey into Etniria to take the lead of the Tuscan annyy fonn 
the subject of the eighth book. 

10, 11. OorTthi urbM, i.e. the cities of Etniria, Corythus being the 
mythical founder of Cortona, a Tuscan city, l^domm nifcnum, ' the 
Lydian bands,* i.e. the Tuscan army, Etruria, according to the legend, 
having been colonised from Lytlia. ooU«oio« »gT«st#«, in api>o8ition to 
niuiiim. 

13. tuslNitA arrip«, ' surprise and seize his camp.* 

14. parilnui, ' even,* denoting the smooth character of her flight. 

16. *And AS she fled she traced her mighty bow beneath the clouds.* 
A rainbow marked the track of her flight. 

18-22. * Fair Iris, glory of the sky, who sent thee hither (mlhl) down 
from heaven to cartli? Whence this sudden brightness of the sky? I sec 
the heavens rent in twain, and stars that wander in the Armament. Such 
mighty signs I follow, whoe*er thou art that callest me to arms.' nuliilras 
aotMiL, lit. 'driven from the clouds.* t«mp«rtaji, here, as often, in the 
sense of 'weather.* quisqnis ▼oeas, a common formula in addressing 
gods, the idea apparently being to disclaim irreverence in using a name of 
human choice. There was no doubt in this case that the goddess was Iris. 
So in iv. 577 Aeneas says quhqtiis cs to Mercury. 

23. lyxnpluui, to wash his hands before praying. 

20. piotal, archaic genitive, cp. iii. 354. 

28. TyxrlildA«, sons of Tyrrhus, see vii. 484. 

20. This verse is wanting in all MSS., and has been introduced from 
^^i. 784. 

30-32. ' As Ganges rising high with seven calm streams, all silently, or 
as when Nile's rich flood falls back from the fields and sinks within its 
channel bed.* The steady, silent march of the army is compared to the 
slow, gradual rising and subsidence of great rivers ; the spondaic rhythm 
and alliteration of 1. 30 being expressive. Virgil attributes to the Ganges 
the periodical overflow and seven mouths of the Nile — whether he had any 
authority for doing so is unknown. p«r taoltaxn.s'/ariV^, an adverbial 
expression analogous to Greek 8id rax^ttw, etc. : cp. v. 793 per scelus, 
vii. ^6 per tnutua, Tac. Ann. i. 75 per honesta, 

36. adrersa mole, ' the rampart fronting the foe.* 

37. a4M36iidite, which has better MS. authority, is justly preferred to 
sraiuiitCf the reading of old c<1itions : for the lengthening of tela in thcsl 
before sc is a licence unknown to Virgil ; que is long before £, 4r, 
St in G. i. 371, iv. 336, and Aen. viii. 425 respectively, but always in orsi. 

41. ftiimiet in oratio obliqua represents fuerit (2nd fut.) in oratio 
recta; so ii. ^j^ fors si qua tulisset , . ^promisi. fortuna, 'emergency,* 
* crisis. 

43. tntoB with aiTffMrO) ' protected by rampart.* 

48, 40. Lit. 'appears before the town accompanied by twenty chosen 
horsemen and unforeseen.* The et is superfluous, since comitatiui and 
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ImpTorimui are not properly co-ordinate ideas. In English, we should 
say 'appears unforeseen, accompanied by/ etc. Bat the artificiality of 
expression is not onnatnral in Virgil : cp. ii. 86 comiUm et consanguinitaie 
propinquum ; Tacitus also uses it, e. g. Ann. i. 55 {bellutn) initio veris et 
repentino in Chattos excursu praecepit, Kennedy proposes to make ut 
anta . . . adast a dependent temporal clause, maonlla . . . rubra a paren- 
thesis, and Tamus subject to Ait. But the rhythm of the lines is against 
this suggestion, and the parenthesis would be very heavy and awkward. 
laotis oomitataa, poetic usage, the prep, being omitted: cp. i. 31a ww 
comitatus Achate, 
63. prlnoipiiuii, accus. in apposition to the sentence. 

66. 66. minuitiir is followed by (i) accusativus object! (oorda), 
(a) an infin. clause (non aequo . . . finrera) standing to it in the same 
relation. 

67. oaatra fovara, 'cling to the camp : ' so G. iv. j^i /overt larem, 

68. par avia, ' where way is none * (Con.). 

69-68. ' Like a wolf that prowls around some teeming fold, chafing at 
the gate through wind and rain, at dead of night ; safe *neath their dams 
the lambs keep bleating ; he, savage and desperate with wrath, rages at 
those he cannot reach, goaded by hunger's long-gathered fury and jaws un- 
slaked with blood — so the Rutulian, as he gazes on camp and wall, is all 
aflame with wrath ; angry doubt fires his hardy frame how best to assay 
approach, what course may dash the sheltered Trojans from their fort and 
fling them on the plain.* For the simile cp. Iliad xi. 547 sqq., Od. vi.* J30 
sqq. caulaa (root CAV), a ' hole,' ' aperture/ here of the passages into 
the fold, noota supar madia, ' at midnight/ an unpomlleled use of supar 
with an abl. of time, aaaguin*, abl. of want after siooaa. tamptat, etc., 
interrogatio obliqua dependent on the notion of wonder implied in 
durifl dolor oasilnui ardat. quaa via, i.e. quae ratio; cp. x. 879. A 
majority of MSS. have qua via, apparently due to the mistake of some 
cop3rist who regarded via as abl., and parallel to rationa. aaquum, some 
MSS. have aequor, which would be the more usual word : but the balance 
of MS. authority is in favour of Aaquum. 

71. inoandia, ' fire.' 

73. inoumlmnt, ' set to work.* 

76, 76. ' The smoking torch emits a pitchy flame, and the fire rolls clouds 
of mingled soot to heaven.* commixtam, with the flame and smoke. 

70. prifloA, etc. ' Tis a story of old days, but its fame endures for ever.* 
fldaa, lit. ' evidence for the deed ; * cp. ii. 309 manifesta fides, 

84. domito Olympo, 'after thy conquest of heaven.' Cybele had 
aided Jupiter to become master of heaven, and now asks for some recom- 
]icnse. 

86-87. ' I have a pine-forest, beloved for many years : on the mountain's 
top was a grove, whither offerings were brought, shaded with black pitch- 
trees and trunks of maple.* The luoua, on Ida's top, was a part of the 
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•ilTft. This seems the best way of taking the passage as it now stands : 
bnt it is very possible that it was never finished, and that 1. 85 and 11. 86, 
87 were intended as alternatives, and were both left in the text, Virgil not 
having decided between tliem. 

88| 80. •g«r«t with gen., as in xi. 27, is an analogous construction to 
gen. after dives, pauper, etc. nunc . . . angit, * now anxious fear with an- 
guish rends my restless heart.' The assonance aaziiui anglt is perhaps 
intended to express the intensity of the anguish, as does its original afixisu 
angoTf Lucr. vi. 1 158 ; but such poetical assonances are common in Lucre- 
tius and Virgil; cp. Aen. ii. 53 cavae . . . cavenuu, iv. 271 Libycis teris 
atia terris, 

92. ' Let their birth upon my hills avail them.* 

93. toxquet, ' guides the stars of heaven ; * cp. iv. 269 caelum ac terras 
qui numine tarquet. 

94. Istis, ' by those prayers of thine.* It might also mean ' for those 
ships of thine.' 

95-97. ' Shall ships that mortal hand hath made enjoy immortal rights f 
Shall Aeneas pass secure through change and chance f What god had ever 
power so great as this f ' hftbeajit, liistrwt^ delib. subjs. 

98, 99. Immo : Jupiter amends Cybete*t proposal, daftmotaa, sc. 
airsu or miniere\ * their service o*cr.* ollm, ' hcrcador/ as i. ao Tfrias 
plim quae verteret arces. 

104-107. ' He spake, and sealing his vow by his Stygian brother's flood, 
by the shores of the pitchy torrent with its dark swirling streams, he nodded 
assent ; and the nod made all Olympus quake.* torrante* refers to the 
' rushing ' of the waters, and not to their heat, as some have supposed : cp. 
X. 603 torrentis aquae vel turhinis atri Afore furens, pio«, because of the 
pitch-black colour: cp. a bold metaphor in Shakespeare, Othello ii. 3, 
' So will I turn her virtue into pitch.* 

110. nova . . . offaUdt, ' a strange light flashed across their eyes.' The 
advent of the goddess is accompanied by wonderful phenomena. 

112. Zdaai ohori, < Ida's troops,' i. e. the Corybantes, or worshippers of 
Cybele, whose abode was Mount Ida. 

114. na trapidate, * haste not.' 

122. This line is omitted by all the best MSS., and is no doubt interpo- 
lated from X. 333. 

127. nltro; not only does Tumus not lose heart at the portent, but 
' beyond that ' (see on 1. 7 above) he turns it to the encouragement of his 
men — 'nay, he cheers their hearts.* The whole speech (11. 138-158) is 
characteristic of the conception of Tumus; fearless alike of god and man, 
careless of omens and portents, with but one thought — that of vengeance on 
his enemies. 

128-130. ' *Tis at the Trojans that these portents aim ; *tis from them 
that Jupiter withdraws his wontc<l aid ; they wnit not for Rutulinn fire and 
sword (to destroy their shij^s).' 
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131. r«nim pan altora, 'one half the world/ i.e. the sea, which is 
closed to the Trojans now that their ships are gone. 

132. f^mUm, in apposition to milllA. 

135-145. 'Tis enough for fate and Venns, that Trojans have set foot 
on rich Ausonia*s shores. I too have my fate to matdi with theirs ; *tis 
mine to cut off with the sword the accursed race for the theft of my bride : 
not nionc to Atrcus* sons does grief like yours come home, not alone has 
Mycen.ic good cause for war. •* Hut,** you say, " 'tis enough that they have 
])crishetl once.'* Ay, it should have httn enough to sin once in days of 
old (ante), haling utterly (tlienceforth) well-nigh all woman-kind. Fools I 
whose trust in the rampart that parts us, and the trench that stays our on- 
set, poor fence against death, is all that gives them heart. What 1 have 
they not seen Troy, the work of Neptune's hand, sink down in flames t ' 
eoning'e, Lavinia, who had been betrothed to Tumus. ist« dolor, refer- 
ring to the persons addressed (the soldiers of Tumus), and their rage for the 
loss of Lavinia. aed pexliaaa aamal aatla eat, an imaginary objection, to 
which Tumus immediately retorts, that the affair of Helen ought to have 
been a lesson for the future. As they have carried off a second woman, 
they must expect a second punishment, ftilaaat, past jussive, qnilma . . . 
animoa, an abrupt exclamation, followed by another introduced by at 
hidignaniis (ii. 535, vii. 363) : excitement making the speaker incoherent, 
dlacrimiiia parva is preferred by most editors to discriminc parvo 
(descriptive ablative), which has better MS. support, but may have arisen 
from iii. 685. 

148. lie disclaims the need of such resources as the Greeks had— the 
thousand ships, and the armour made for Achilles by Vulcan. 

161. This line, which is a close repetition of ii. 166, is rejected by some 
editors as tedious and inappropriate, there being no Palladium in the 
Trojan camp ; and also because of the form Palladil, the gen. of stems 
in 'io being 1 single in the Augustan and prae-Augustan period. But 
it appears that the earlier poets occasionally retained the form in -ft 
in the case of proper Greek names, e. g. Bntndisii in Ennius. As to 
the other objection, it must be confessed that the words arc rather flat; 
but, as Con. i>oinls out, they only mean in Tunms* mouth, * I will have 
nothing to do with stratagems like those of the Greeks : ' and there is no 
MS. authority for their omission. 

154, 155. 'I will teach them not to say (lit. cause that they do not) they 
have to do with Greeks and Pelasgian troops, whom Hector kept at bay for 
ten long years.* farant is perhaps more forcible than //</«/!/, which is the 
reading of several MSS. 

166. adao, enclitic, adding emphasis ; now therefore. See on viii. 585. 

167. qnod anparaat, sc diet, 
100. flammlfl, ' watdi-fircs.* 

104-107. ' Tliey move to and fro, and take their turns of watching, and 
stretched upon the sward give wine free play, and tilt the brazen bowls. 
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The watdi-fircfl glenm : the entinU [>asi the tleepleH night in revcL' 
onrmnt is explained by T»rl»Bt tIom : the reason of their mcnremcnts is 
to relieve one another, ▼•rtnat, empty into the drinlcing-ciips. «vsto41a 
'^cmtOiUs^ as vi. 574 cernis ciistodia qttaiis Vestibuh sidtai, 

168-170. anp^r, adverbial, < from their rampart above.' p e nt— , ' diBW- 
bridges * connecting detadied towers or outworks (yropnymiT) with the 
main fortification ; 'link bridge and tower.* 

174, 176. ' All the soldiers along the wall, dividing the peril, keep watch. 
and take their torn, each at his post.* quod oniqiM tneaAiim matt, expla- 
natory of Tioa*. 

177. Ida can hanlly be, as Con. thinks, the monntab ; domitrix S^idtuh- 
rus equorum (G. iii. 44) not being enough to establish the view that 
▼matrix could be applieil to a place, in the sense vetuUiamhu ahituians. 
Some mountain-nymph, the mother of Nisus, must be intended. 

170-181. ' Hard by was Euryalus his friend, fairest of Aeneaa* tnun^ of 
all that donned the arms of Troy ; a boy whose cheek unshorn showed 
youth's first bloom.' 

184. addnnts^fib/i/, as G. iv. 149 ttaturas apibus qvas Jupidier ijku 
AiUiJiL 

186. dira oapldo, ' wild desire.* 

180,187. iamdadam, with agitat ^ m&Aai brf/irti, 'has long liecn 
urging.' IttTadere, ' attempt.' agitat with infin., a poetical construction ; 
found in Tacitus, e. g. Ann. ii. 4 effugere agitavit, 

180. lamina raza mlcaat, i. e. many of the watch-fires have died out. 

100, 101. paroipe porro, < learn now ' (lit ' further ') ; cp. Lucr. vi. 46 
quae rtstatU percipe porro, qnid dabiWm, ' what I am thinking of : ' 
cp. Ter. Ad. iv. 5. 57 htuc dum dubitas, mtftses abiemttt decern ; Cic. Rose. 
Am. 31. 88 restai, indices , ut hoc diih'tcmus titer potitis Sex» RasciutH 
occiderit, 

102. popalnsqus patrssqas, * people and leaders* (lit. fathers, senators). 
Virgil, OS often, transfers Roman institutions to the time of Aeneas. 

106, 106. tuxnnlo snb illo, * beneath yon mound,* which he points to. 
moros 6t mo«nia, ' walls and buildings : ' cp. ii. 254 dividimus muras ti 
vtoenia pandimus urbis, Pallantea, ' of Pallanteum,' the town of Evander^ 
built on what was afterwards the site of Rome. 

107-200. " Astonied stood Euryalus, thrilled with great longing for high 
deeds, then thus l>cspake his eager friend : '* Eearcst thou, then, Nisus, to 
make me share thy high emprise 1'" Aigis with infm., poetical use: cp. 
Lucret. i. lOK^iftige credere ; and see on 1. 186 above. 

208. sublatnin, ' reared.' 

206, 200. hio, pronoun, «"//iV mens, Gk. 58< : cp. Eel. ix. 16 itws hie 
Moeris. * Mine, mine is a soul that holds existence cheap, nor deems the 
fame you seek too dearly bought with life itself.' 

210. quae mtata, etc , ' and in a venture like this thou seest there arc 
many such perils.* , 
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211. in adT^rsiuii, * to danger.* 

218-216. * Let one remain to lay my bodyy rescued from the fray or 
redeemed at a price, in the accustomed earth ; or should any hap refuse 
that boon, to pay funeral rites to the absent dead, and honour him with a 
tomb.* homo lolltA, local abl., where dat. might be expected ; cp. x. 681 
piucrotu indutUy 361 haeret pcde pes. To avoid this constr. some editors 
punctuate matuUt humo (dat) : solita aut^ etc., ' any chance, as is my wont.' 
But the phrase solita si quafortuna is certainly harsh and awkward, sal' 
tern (Henry) is an unauthorised conjecture. 

218. The aged women had been left in Sicily with Acestes; v. 716 sqq., 
750 sqq. 

220. ' There is no change or faltering in my resolve ' (Con.). 

222. Mrvant vioM, ' take their place *— lit. < abide in.' 

220. d«laotA iuventiui, < picked warriors * {iuvtnis denoted one between 
the age of twenty and forty, one in the flower of his years). 

230. oaatromm et oAmpi madio, < in the centre of camp and plain,* 
campiui being the open space in the middle of the encampment. This use 
of oAmpus is peculiar, and Sidg. prefers to translate ' between the camp 
and the open plain.* But under the circumstances the meeting of the 
leaders could hardly have been outside the camp. 

281-238. for* depends on dicttnt or some such word to be supplied 
from oxABt — * grave is their business and will repay delay.' mozm«, the 
interruption of their deliberations, trepidoa, ' impatient.* 

235. ftb anniB, from the point of view of our years ; cp. Tcr. And. iv. 
1. 32 Tuum animum ox animo spectcmi meo. Translate : 'Nor judge our 
ofTcr by our years.* 

287, 238. inaiAiis, 'for our secret passage' (from the camp), bivio 
porta* merely M* the gateway,' which is bivium, as being the way in and 
out ; cp. bivias fauces^ xL 516. 

241. qiUMBitfim, supine after fbrtniia uti, ' if you let us try our chance, 

to seek * For supine after other than a verb of motion cp. SalL 

fragm. ultum ittiurias hortor, 

248. fftllit, lit. 'tlic road docs not escape us as wc go,' i. c. ' wc are not 
mistaken in our rood.' fallct^ the rcadhig of one MS., would be preferable 
with cunta : but it seems hardly necessary to alter the text in face of the 
testimony of the MSS. 

244. snb Tallibn*, ' down in the valley,' goes with Tidimiui, Pallan- 
tcum being on a hill, primatn iirb«m, ' the outskirts of the city* (Con.). 

240. ' Hereon Aletes, of weighty years and judgment ripe.* aaimi, 'in 
soul,' probably a locative, and not a mere genitive of respect, since it occurs 
very frequently, and with verbs as well as adjectives, c. g. fallere^ pciidert^ 
iiugen^ Mserudare^ tArrueiare, 

248, 240. tam«B, ' after all.' oerta, ' trusty.' 

265. aotutnm, ' at once,' Hfui vf fpy^, inteirer aovi, ' in the freshness 
of years ; ' lit. ' untouched in age,' gen. of respect, common in poetry. 
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258. •zeiplt^ ' breaks in/ <r»oAa/i/larci ; q>. W. 114. 

260. Aanrsel iMstvm^ i.e. the Lar, or tutdary ddty, of die Trojan race; 
Assaracns being 00c of the iDceston of the Trojans. €UUM» ' hoaiy/ 
' venerable ; * or perhaps ' white,' ' pue/ as Sidg. suggests. 

260. ' I entrust all my fortunes and hopes (ftA«i) to jon.' 

264. AzlslNi, a place in the Troad, mentioned by Homer (II. ii. 836) as 
having sent allies to Troy. 

266. dat, idiomatic use of the present, common in Virgil ; tbe fiict, 
rather than the time at which it happened, being dwelt upon. Cp. xi. 172 
fiuigtia trofcua firunt quos dot tua dcxttra Uto\ ii. 275 quantum muiaims 
ab illo llecton, qui rtJit, etc 

268. dloex«, to ' fix' or ' assign ' the shares of spoil ; c^pnumia duit, 
V. 486 : ducen, the common phrase, * to draw lots,' is given by some MSS. 

260. quo, qailnui, relative and not interrogative (' the hoise oo which '), 
as the indicative Ibat shows. 

271. •adpiaaii aortl, ' I will separate from the lot,' i^mpirmn voc^o/wc. 
■orti is probably the dat. after a verb of taking away, a constmction not 
infrequent in poetry and later prose : cp. Tac. Agr. iiMiui €xcepium^ Ann. 
1. 48 exitfure morti, vL 23 extrahcre custodiat. It mi^t however be an 
archaic abl., such as is common in I^ucretiiis. The siwils are to be Niau' 
from this moment (lam nnno) without wailing for allotment 

278. oaptlToaqna, etc, ' twelve male prisoners too, eadi with his annoor.* 
bis WKL is to be repeated with oaptlToa. 

274. inflnp«r is here a preposition with ablative case, oampi good, etc, 
the royal domain or rifurot of Latinus. 

276. Bpatiifl, metaphor from the race-course ; ' whose age mine follows 
closer in the race of life.' Ascanins is not so far behind Euryalus in years. 

270, 280. tibi mETima, tXc^iibi tnaxime crcdam ei facia tt verba 
(Con.), ' to thee I will confide truly every word and deed.' 

281-288. me nulla, etc, * no time shall prove me unequal to such deeds 
of daring, let only fate prove propitious, and not adverse.' ar^uazlt^ and 
fnt. indie, according to the common Latin idiom which r^;ards future 
events from some point of view in the future, not (as English or ist fnt. 
indie.) from the moment of speaking. It means, * You never shall have to 
say that I was unequal . . . .' hand adversa is condemned by Ileync as 
weak after seounda ; but it is natural that Euryalus should be thinking of 
and should mention cither result. Some MSS. give aui Oifwrsa, If this 
is adopted, there arc two ways of taking the ^lassage ; (i) to join taatum 
with dlssimilem, ' so far imequal : ' (2) to take taatum by itself, with a 
colon before and after ; ' thus much will I say ' — a harsh expedient. On the 
whole it seems best to retain liaud, which has most MS. support. 

287. huius quodoumque perloU est, * this peril, be it great or small,* 
lit. 'of this, however much of peril it is : ' cp. i. 78 quodcumque hoc rtgni, 

288. inqus aaiutatam >■ ct insalutatani^ a kind of tmesis very common in 
Lucretius. 
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280. qnoA naquMun, ' because I could not bear/ |)otcntial use of subj., 
like velimy pcssim^ etc. box . . . dezt«r» is parenthetical. It would also 
be possible to put a semicolon after linqno, and make qnoA B«qii«Mii 
depend upon tostls (' night, etc. ... be my witness that I could not bear '), 
the snbj. being in virtual oratio obliqua. But the first rendering is the most 
forcible. 

201. For the hiatus sec Introd. p. xviii. 

204. * And his heart >ya8 touched by the vision of a son's great love.* 
pUias patriae pictoi ergapairtnu 

206-208. ' Be sure your high emprise shall find its full reward. Your 
mother shall be mine, and Creusa's name alone be found wanting; nor 
slight the honour that awaits the mother of such a son.' sponde, sc. iibi ; 
the V. 1. spondeo has little authority, though, strictly speaking, it is lulus 
who makes the promise, pftrtnm tia«m, a verbal subst., rd rfTM^rcu }Ah¥ 
fiHwrov (Forb.), 

306. hAbiUm ftptazftt, ' fitted for carrying.' 
800. peltom ezavlMqiM, hendiadys. 

307. p«xmnUi, with Nisus* helmet 

816. tftBMB refers to a suppressed thought, ptrituri quidim^ multU 
tamen, etc. ; ' they approach the hostile camp— destined, however, to be 
first the death of many.' Cp. 1. 248 above. 

817. arreotofl, ' set up on end,' with the pole in the air. 
810. Tina, * bowls of wine.' 

828. ' These parts will I lay waste and make a broad road for you to 
follow.' vMt* dftbo-t^u/o^ : cp. i. 6a laxas dare^laxare*, Ter. And. 
iv. 1. 59 ittvetttum dabc. In such phrases, whidi are common in Plautus 
and Tcraicc, dart has almost the sense oifcuere, 

826. ' Was breathing slumber from all his breast,' an expressive phrase for 
the heavy sleep of a drunkard. 

827, 828. ' A chief was he, and to his chief a seer well loved ; but all his 
seer-craft could not stay the plague of death ; ' from II. ii. 859 oloun^f, 
'AAA' obit olflurouriK kphviraro injpa fUKouvta^, 

820. t«m«r« laoentM, * there as they lay,' on trvxw /kcZ/ickoi; cp. 
iacentask tenure^ Ilor.Od. ii. 11. 14. 

331. naotus, ' catchmg him.' 

380-388. multo . . . viotiui, ' overcome by deep draughts of the wine- 
god,* deo being « BaechOy as i. 636 laetitiantque dei, A passage in 
Statins (Theb. ii. 76), evidently reflecting this and 1. 326, suggests that 
deo may — the god of sleep — Serta inter v<uuosque mero crateras oh- 
heliim proflahani sub luce deum. But on the whole the rendering 'wine* 
is most nt)propriatc in the present context, protiiiiui, 'without pause :' 
'happy, had he made that game last all the night through, nor ended 
till the dawn.' 

830. tnrbaiui, btrans. » turbos facieHS^ cp. vi. 800 turbaui trepida asiia 
MIL 
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843. in medio, i. c lying in his way. lie did not go out of his way to 

kill like Nisus. 

344. anbit, ' falls ui>on : * a rare sense 

348. mnlt* morte reoeplt, * drew it back with streams of blood/ i. e. 
the blood gushes out as he withdraws the sword, morto, abl. of dream- 
st.inccs. For the unusual sense of reoepit cp. x. 383 hastamqut ru^^at 
Ossilms hacriftttnu Others translate, < welcomed with abondanoe of 
death : ' but the change of object, from tnsem to RhoetuM, would be rather 
harsh. 

340. pnzpnreftm animam, * the red life stream ; * an exprenive phrase, 
cp. 11. V. 83 itopiffvptot O&yarof, 

360. taxXo, dat. after iastat, * eagerly presses on his stealthy coarse.* 

362. •ztremnm, proleptic with dellosre, 'was smouldering low' 
(Sidg.). 

366. •zhaastom est, sc. ' a nobis ; * ' we have had our fill of vengeance.* 
The word is generally used of enduring, i. e. draining to the bottom, toil or 
suffering, not of inflicting it : but the context here seems to require reference 
to Nisus and Euryalus rather than to their victims. 

360-303. plialenui, ' decorations ' worn on the breast, as medab arc 
now ; cp. Juv. xvi. Co /iuti phalcris it iorquibus omttcs^ where Mayor ex- 
plnhiH that Ihcy were ' lx)sscs of thin bronxo, silver, or gold chnauil in relief 
. . . fastened to a belt by back pieces of copper.* aorea Imllia elBgula 
is thus (Vergiliano more) an amplification oiphaieras. Others distinguish 
plialeras and oingola, understanding the former of horse-trappings, the 
latter of a sword-belt; but apparently only cru ornament is spoken of, 
which Euryalus fastens omeris (1. 364). mlttit, idiomatic use of present 
for past ; see on I. a66 above, iang'eret, sc. Remulum : imperfect, because 
mittit refers to the past, post mortem, obviously rafter the death of 
Kemuliis : it must refer to the same event as moriens. Rcmulus' grandson 
was attacked and defeated by the Rutulians, who thus obtained the belt. 

364. nequiqaam with aptat, ' fastens in vain,' as he vras shortly to die. 
Others take neqoiqaam fortibns together : for which cp. ii. yfifortimma 
frustra pcctora. 

366. liabilem. Homer's c3 Apa(nHay, * well fitting.' 

366. tata oapesaant, ' make for safety.* 

367. axbe Tiatina, i. e. Laurentum. 

360. responsa. Virgil does not say what the request was. Probably 
Tumus had sent to the Latins at Laurentum for assistance : and the troop 
of horse is despatched in reply. 

373. ■nblustrl, etc., * the glimmering shadows of night : * the moon was 
shining. 

374. xadiis, sc. 'Innae ; ' ' flashed against the moonlight.* 

376-377. haad temero est visum, ' well marked was the sight,' i. e. 
they did not note it carelessly and |)ass on : cp. llor. Sat. ii. a, 1 16 A/bn 
tiuurie edi luc4profcsta Quictjuatn, nihil illi tenders oontra, ' they make 
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no reply.* Others, less probably, translate ' they make no movement/ i. e. 
of hostility, as in 11 768, 795 below. The infinitive is ' historic* 

379. dlTortU, the fork in the road, the place where the road branches 
off in two directions. So ditfcrtium aquarum'^* a water-shed/ where the 
waters ran off in different directions. The rendering ' bye-paths* ('^dever' 
tUtduni) would give rather better sense : bnt divortiam does not appear to 
have this incnning. 

883. ' The path shone out at intervals among the dim tracks : ' ■•mite 
is the proper path which could only with difficulty be traced among the 
intricate windings of various sheep-walks, cattle-tracks, etc. liUMbAt, i. e. 
I^FfTo, was clearly seen ; cp. xi. 692 qtui coUa stdentis Ttueni, The v. 1. 
diie«lNit has but slight authority. 

385. fiallitqii«, etc, 'fear makes him lose his way,* lit. < deceives him in 
the direction of his path ; * see on vii. 215 above. 

380-888. Imprud^BS, ' unawares,* i.e. that he had left Euryalus behind, 
loci AlbftBi was apparently the name of some district near Alba ; but it is 
not mentioned elsewhere. 

301. ' Once more retracing (lit. unwinding) all the tangled path of the 
treacherous forest.* 

393. obMrrata legit, 'notes and traces' {pbservans Ugii), 

304. siffii^ 'watchwords' or ' calls' (of the pursuers to each other in 
the wood). 

306-308. fto Tidet, etc, * he spies Euiyalus, whom now, betrayed by 
the ground and the night, and bewildered by the sudden onslaught, the 
whole band is hurrying along, as he struggles stoutly but in vain.' 

400. moritunui, ' to certain death.- 

402, 403. The MS. version of these lines (jOcius addiuio tcrquens hastiU 
lacirto Suspiciens altam Lunam el sic voce precatur) will only give sense on 
the improbable supposition that et is intended to couple torq;uMUi and 
■nspioieiui. Such displacement of the copula would be unparalleled, and 
unnecessary, for Virgil could have coupled the two participles quite natur- 
ally by writing suspicUmqtu, Forb. omits et ; but all MSS. give it, and 
Priscian (4th century A. D.) comments upon its position in the verse. Con., 
noting tliat Rom. and Ver. fmgm. insert ad before Zioiuuii, suggests 
that, the original reading being suspUiens altam ad Lunam sic voce 
pncatHr^ ad may have first dropped out and then reappeared out of its 
place as et — a tiieory more ingenious than convincing. On the whole, 
Wagner's conjecture toxqiMt for torqnens (altered, possibly, by some 
scribe metri gratia), seems to offer the fewest difficulties. For the quan- 
tity of torqnit see Introd. p. xvii. addnoto, ' drawn back ' (towards 
himself). 

407, 408. si qnft ipM, etc., * if at all I have increased them by my hunt- 
ing.' qua is virtually adverbial, the constraction being analogous to that 
of i. 8 quo uutnitie laeso^ *her godhead how disdained,' i. 181 Anthea si 
^tf^m, ' Antheus anywhere.' tholo, 'dome;' fastiglA, 'pediment* Offerings 

U 
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might be rotpended inside from the dome, or outside u(kni the pediment of 

a temple. 
410. toto ooninui oorpore, < with the force of his whole weight.* 
412. »T«rsi, the MSS. have adversi, bat there can be little doubt mbont 

the alteration ; advtrsi^ * over against him/ applied to one whose back is 

tnmed, would be hardly possible, aversus and advarsus are often con fi i acd 

in MSS. 
414. ' Down rolls he, spouting from his breast a vrarm stream of blood, 

all chill in death, while long-drawn sobs shake alibis side.* Cp. Lacr. iL 

354 Sanguinis ixs^nuu caiidum dc pectore flunun. 

417. * The hand is raised over the shoulder to a level with the car * 
(Con.). 

418. lit, the tense expresses instantaneous action. 

427-480. Note the broken utterance of extreme agitation : after ma, aa« 
would naturally come caedite, ftrite^ or some such word. ' Afir, Mtr/ he 
cries, — *• 'tis I that did it — on me turn your swords, RutuUans, mine is all 
the fault ; no daring deed was his, nor could be — so help me heaven and yon 
stars that know the tale (oonaola) ; he only loved too well a hapless friend.' 

486-487. 'As when some bright-hued flower, severed by the plough, 
droops down and dies ; or |)oppics bow the head with failing neck, o*cr- 
laden by a shower.* Cp. Catull. xi. aa vclut prati Uitimi Jlos pnu^ 
tcreurUe postquatn Tactus aratro isi\^ Hom. ILviii. 306-308 /i^mm" 8* in 
Irkfna* uAfiri fidXtr, ^ r* M k^^^ Kapmf fiptBoftirtf vorijf^i t€ clo^rgoir, 

489. in aolo . . . moratnr, * stays not till he reaches Volscens.' 
446-440. ' Blest pair I if aught my verse avail, no day shall blot yonr 
names from the memory of time, while Aeneas* line shall sit on the 
Capitol's unchanging rock, and Rome's great Father holds hb sway.* 
patar Bomaima probably «> the Emperor, as head of the Roman state : 
cp. Ilor. Od. i. a. 50 1/u: ama dicipaUr atqtu pHttfcps \ Auson. praefl ad 
Theodosium 21 Tu niodo U iussisse, pater Romuuu^ mettunio* It has also 
been explained as ■> Jupiter Capitolinus, called Tarpcius paUr by Pro* 
pertins (v. 17) and Martial (ix. a. 5) Tarptia summi saxa dum patris 
stabutit, 

460. Butnli, the conquerors were really Latini (1. 367), but being allies 
of the Rutulians they are loosely called Hutuli, 

454. Voma was not mentioned above among those whom Nisns and 
Euryalus slew, whence Heyne conjectured Kemoqus (I. 330), and Ribbeck 
thinks that Virgil, 00 revision, would cither have written Lausoqui here, or 
NumoHiqud in 1. 334. 

461. ' When the sun now shed his rays (lit. ' was shed *) and lightened 
all nature with his light.' For ralraa cp. vi. a7a rtbus nox abstulit atra 
cohrem, 

464. aiiaa seems required by the context in preference to the better sup- 
ported suos. quisqna, ' each leader.* 
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408. dnri, Mmrdy/ * stout/ as xii. 873. 

469. dBgitnr, Ms bounded/ i.e. protected: cp. Liv. xl. 6 laiera regis 
duofiUi ittvenes cingehant, 

476. ' Down fell the shuttle from her hand, and her work was all un- 
ravelled : ' cp. Honu II. xxiL 448 (of Andromache receiving the news of 
Hector*s death) T^ 8* i\9\iyfti\ tmci, x^V^ '^ ^ linrcac Ki/Htlt, 

477. For the hlitus sec Introd. p. xviii. 

478. comftm, for the constr. see on vii. 74. 

479. For illA repeating a previous subject cp. i. 5 Lavinaque vtftit Lii' 
iora^ multutn ilU et terris ittctattu^ iii. 490 sic oculos, sic ille fftantis, etc, 
and 07c in Greek, e. g. Odyss. ii. 526 : 'all heedless she of men, of danger, 
and of darts ' — Tinun, i.e. forgetting the usual restraint of women. 

481>482. * Is it thus, Euryalus, I behold thee ? Couldst thou, the son 
(ilia) that wast to be the last (Mra) solace of mine age, couldst thou leave 
me all alone, so cruelly 1 * 

486. dfttft, all MSS. and most editions. Con., however, has no doubt 
that the true reading is daftf which would avoid the awkward repetition of 
d»te from the previous line, dafc would be an example of voc. for nom. 
by attraction to the second person : cp. ii. 283 quibus Hector ab orisExpec- 
tote venis, 

486. nao ta tnft ftinani mAtar produzl, 'nor have I led thee — thy 
funeral train — to the tomb,* tnft ftmarft being epexegetic of ta. This is 
as good a way ns any of taking a very difficult passage : but none can be 
said tu be satisfactory. Other ways arc (1) with Scrvius to take f^ara as 
nom. sing. ■» ' a mourner : * but his statement that there was such a word is 
not supported by any other authority ; (a) to retid/ttncre, ' at thy burial :' 
but, as Con. remarks, this seems hardly Virgilian either in the construction 
introduced or in the order of the words ; (3) to take taa ftinani as accus. 
of motion after prodosd, ' led to thy burial ; ' a very questionable con- 
struction ; (4) to take ftmara as a sort of cognate accus. with prodiudl, 
led thee forth in burial : taa in this case might agree either with ftmam 
or niAiar. 

491. ftiBYUi, ' corpse,' as Prop. i. 1 7. 8 Haecine fiarva meum futrns ha» 
retta tegetV hoe, the head of her son (cp. 11. 465, 466 above). 

493. vlatMi, ' feelhig,* almost ' pity.* 

499. ' Their strength flags, blunted for battle.* 

603. The sudden trumpet-flourish is well indicated by the rapid move- 
ment of a purely dactylic line, aonitnni, cognate accusative aAer in- 
oxapnlt. 

606. ' On come the Volsd, carrying in even line their roof of shields.* 
tastndo, when men were attacking a fortress, and advanced with their 
shields held over their heads, and close together, for protection, this forma- 
tion was cal]c<l a tesiiuio or tortoise. VoUwi, here fur the Italians generally. 

608. ' Where the lines arc 6pen, and the ring of men, less closely ranged^ 
shows gaps.' TlriSi lit in respect of men. 

u a 
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618. e«m b partly temporal ('the YrhHe, however*), and tbcrefere 

natartlly takes the indicative. 

616. raiuit, ' throw down.' 

617, 618. ArmorajB tofmiatt, ' the oovering of ihield^' asBMnaa 
being; deicriptive genitive, caeeo Karto, ' battle in the dailc,* i. e. ander 
the Ustudo, 

622. piaam/ torch.' 

626. Toa, the Musei, Calliope alone being named; cp. i. 140 tvj/nuy 
Eurtf demos, 

627. Oroo, poetical dat. instead of prep, and case ; seQ note to L 775. 

628. * Unroll with me the mighty bonlcrs of the war.' The metaphor it 
that of mirolling a scroll, and showing its whole surfiice from edge to ed|p& 
The phrase is from Ennins, Ann. i. 78 Quis fdis iugcnies oras nfoM u t 
belli? 

629. This line is found in only one of the best MSS., and is not nodoed 
by Servius. It is perhaps inserted from vii. 645. 

680, 681. anapeotn, ' height/ as in vi. 579. poatilma, ' bridges ' or 
' gangways * connecting the tower with the walls, ovporiaaa looo (aU. 
of rcsi)cct), ' fitly placed/ i.e. for the Trojans, and therefore a derirable 
object of Atlnck for the besiegers: cp. Liv. xxxiii. 80 urhem loco sittuH 
opportuHOf * advantageously situatctl.* 

684. dMud with iatorqnere, ' hurl in showers.* 

686, 687. laterl, sc. turris. plaxlma Tanto, < fanned by the wfand.* 
adeaia, proleptic ; ' clung to and devoured the doors.' 

688-641. * Dismayed and panic-struck, the men within in vain sought 
refuge from their evil case : and as they huddled and drew bade to the side 
yet free from harm, down fell the tower o'erweighted, and all the welkfai 
thundered with the crash.* 

648. They are pierced by their own weapons and by splinters of wood 
from the tower. 

646-648. * Helenor, in prime of youth, whom captive Licymnia had 
reared in secret for Maeonia*s king, and sent to Troy in forbidden aims ; 
a youth light-armed with naked sword and blank unblazoned shield.* 
Kaaonlo, the king of Lydia, which in Homer is called Maeonia. fturttaa 
denotes illegitimate birth, va fnrtivum^ vii. 660. Tatiiia, probably in 
reference to the Roman custom of not allovring slaves to serve in the 
army : but it may mean against the orders of his father, inglozlna, 
without any device on his shield, such as a proved vrarrior would have 
earned. Cp. Stat Theb. ix. 108 inghria cassis (without a crest). Ear. 
Phoen. 1 19 Aariika twXa, Aesch. Sept. 588 oiiiui 8* ohic Imrfv k^kKi^' 06 ^d/i 
ZoKtiv dfHOTOt, dXX' c7nu $i\u. 

668. anpxa, ' down on to.* 

667, 668. alia taeta, used loosely of the top of the wall ; ' the bulwark 
above.' aootam, old form of gen. in um, like vinim, TeucrufM, etc. See 
on iii. 703. 
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604. ZotIs armiffer, i. c. the eagle, vrhich was supposed to bear the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter. 

666. matri, poetical dat. of agent after passive participle. 

666. MartiYUi, sacred to Mais, because a wolf suckled his two children, 
Romulus and Remus. 

672. fUlant*, ' the arrow that stealeth from afar.' 

676. pro, ' in front of the turrets above,* i. e. on the wall : cp. pro foriis^ 
xii. 661 and I. 677 below. 

670-680. *Then Capys slew Privemus. Thcmilla*s flying spear bad 
grazed him first ; he flung his buckler down, poor fool I and clapped his 
hand upon the wound ; then Capys' winged arrow sped, and to his side his 
hand was pinned — the shaft, deep-buried, clove with deadly stroke the 
springs of breath ' (spiraniaBte aaima*, lit. ' air-holes of breath,* i. e. the 
lungs). sairitiA is subject of Ulapsa (est) and mpit, the clause at 
l»avo . . . mABYUi interrupting the construction. 

682. ' With embroidered mantle, and glittering in Spanish purple.* 
olilAiiiyd«iii, accusative after passive verb in imitation of Greek : sec on 
vii. 74. 

684. nubtxls luoo, the mother of Arcens* son appears to have been 
some nymph who dwelt in the groves near the BTiiUMtliiui, a river on the 
east coast of Sicily. 

686. pUoabillJi, see on vii. 764. Palioi, *of Palicus.* The PtdUi 
were two Sicilian deities, sons of Jupiter, by Thalia or Aetna. Why 
Virgil s[)caks tttoiu only is unexplained. 

687-689. addneta ]i»b«Bft, ' with tightened thong * — i. e. drawn tight 
towards him as he whirled it round, liqnafaoto: 'It was a common 
opinion that a leaden bullet melted in its passage through the air. Cerda 
compares Aristot. de Caelo ii. 7, Lucr. vi. 177 sqq. omnia mdu PercaU- 
facta vides ardtscere ; plumbta vero GUms etiam longo cursu vcivenda 
liqticscit* (Con.), mnlte hAraiiA, 'laid him low o*er many a foot of 
sand.* 

695. diiriiA Atqua inditfiiA ral&tii, 'many a random shout,* lit. ' things 
fit and unfit to tell,* a proverbial expression for violent and unrestrained 
language, like ^rirh md ^ppi/ra, dUenda tacenda* 

696. novo ragno, ' his new royalty,* i. e. his marriage with a princess. 

697. 'Strode along, shouting loudly.* olamora, abl. of circumstance 
with iBtfeBtam ■• fisralNit. 

699. bis oapU, referring to the captures of Troy by Hercules and by 
the Greeks, morti praetandar*, ' make walls a fence against death.* 
praetendo generally of putting something (accus.) in front of an object 
(dat.) to screen or protect it, e.g. itf^fi pvtutcmUn itiepetn^ G. 1. 270: but 
ihc general meaning ' to hrild \\\ front of* covers Ixtlh senses. Some would 
read Mart if 'make walls a screen for battle,* i.e. fight behind walls; but 
morti has overwhelming MS. authority. 

600. Boitxa ooBuUft, ' our wives.* 
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602. Nninaniit (as Tnmns above 11. 154 iqq.) impliei that the Tiofans 
have now to deal with sterner foc« — no proud Atridac^ no crafty-tongued 
Ulytics; but a hardy race of warriors. 

603. durum % stirp* ffwras, ' a hardy race from the stock/ in appo- 
sition to the subject of dcfinrlmiis. 

606. 'Our sons live for the chase, and weary the forests' (le. give them 
no rest with their continual hunting). Teaatu, dative. iBvlffilaat^keep 
awake over and so attend closely to, cp. vutu imfigUoHt, G. iv. 158. 

609-610. ' All our life is worn with steel : with the butt of our spean 
we goad our cattle.* taxltnr implies the wear and tear of a hard life ; the 
%\ytax is never from their hands; if not wantcnl for battle it serves as a 
goad. For the prosody of fatigamfta sec Introd. \t, xvii. 

612, 618. * The helmet sits on hoary hairs ; and aye we love to store 
fresh spoib and live upon our prey.' Conington apparently thinks thia 
language inappropriate as being ' a sort of boast of barbarism :' but SDiely 
it is most appropriate to Virgil's conception of Tumus and his allies, and 
is very like e.g. that which Sir Walter Scott puts into the mouths of Border 
foraycrs (' Ijiy of the Last Minstrel' /ajxi/i^i). 

614. ' Your garments are interwoven with saffron and gleaming purple.* 
In this passage (614-621) the Phrygians of the llonnrric age arc credited 
willi the vices and effeminacy of their descendants. 

616. oordi, 'delight you;* a survival of the locative, lit. "'are in yonr 
heart.' 

616. 'Your tunics have sleeves^ and your caps have strings.* Tunics 
with sleeves, called ehiridoiae, were considered dfemhiate by the Romans. 
As to the mltxa the reproach is, not that it had strings, which were an 
ordinary part of it, but that it was worn at all. 

617, 618. • O Phrygian maids— for Phrygian men ye arc not !— away to 
your loAy Dindymus, where the double pipe gives forth the strain you 
know so well. Hark I cymbal and Ikrecynthian pijie of the Idacaii 
mother call you hence: leave arms to men, and quit the sword.' M- 
foram, because the Greeks and Romans were accustomed to play on 
two pipes at once (Jibia dextra et sinistra) : whence the common phrase 
cature tibiis. 

621-628. oaaentam, referring to the measured utterance of Remulus' 
declamatory speech. 'Such boastful words, such ill-omened taunts.' 
olnreniui, turning towards Numanus. narro, probably local abL, 
' stretches an arrow on his bowstring of horsehair.' divaxaa dnoena 
(' drawing his arms apart') describes the act of drawing a bow ; dft/^crip^ot 
Biaffx6fityos vaKdftjfaiy Apoll. Rhod. iii. 283. 

628, 629. pariterqua, etc., i. e. as tall as his mother, petat, apargat, 
conj. after consecutive qui «' such as.' 

631-634. intoBuit lae¥um, a good omen in Roman augury, odduotai 
' pulled home ' (to his ear or breast), virtutem, ' worth.' 

641-644. ' Blessings on thy young prowess, my son ; this is the patli to 
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heftven, thoti child of gods and sire of gods to be. Fall surely *neaih 
Assaracus* line shall all the wan ordained by late sink down in peace. 
Troy is not wide enongh for thee.* The reference, expressed with oracular 
obscurity, is to the settlement of Augustus : d«oB being Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, and the expression fMo Twntnxft being intended to suggest that 
war had been the destiny, not the choice or fault, of Rome. TtoSa oapit 
refers partly to the removal from Nova Troia to Lavinium and Alba, 
]>artly to the subsequent spread of Roman power over the world, maoto, 
voc by attraction for macitts esto^'he increased,* 'go on and prosper,' 
root MAG. This attraction was so common in this particular phrase 
that the word became almost indeclinable, so that we find e.g. iuherem 
macU virtute esse^ Liv. ii. 13. The plural, however, is also found e.g. 
mactivirttite milifes Komani este \ but Con. (Excursus to Book ix) is doubtful 
whether nuuU should not be read in that and two other passages. 

040. formftm Taztiinr, middle use of tlie verb. 

047. Dazdftnlo AnohlMMi for the prosody see Introd. p. xviii. 

050. A hypermetric line ; see Introd. p. xix. 

063-060. impima, 'without harm to you.' parilnui »niiis, 'arms 
that rival his (Apollo's own).* p«ro« b«llo (dat), 'abstain from war:* 
cp. i. "^l"^ parte metu, 

000. ' Heard the rattle of his quiver as he fled.' 

005. Ammente, ' thongs ' attached to javelins, so that they could be 
hurled with greater force. 

007. fliotn, 'at the stroke,* is noted as nn old word by Scrvins, citing 
Pacuvius (II. c. 150) iox flictus navium\ and is usc<l by later imitators of 
Virgil, as Silius Italicus and Ausonius. 

008. Haedia, abl. of time : the Kids rise in September. 

009-071. qnam mnltft, etc., ' thick as the hail that storm-clouds hurl 
upon the sea, when Jupiter, wild with southern blasts, whirls down the 
rainy tempest, and bursts open the hollow clouds of heaven. pnMoipiteat, 
intransitive, oaalo, probably local abl., 'in heaven.* 

070. ' Trusting in their swords, and even challenge the foe to enter the 
walls.* Armifl, emphatic : they rely, not upon their ramparts, but upon 
their swords, nltro, sec above on 11. 7 and 127. moenibYui, instrumental 
abl., lit ' invite with walls,* like soHoqut ittvitat acertto^ viii. 178. 

077. pro turrilms, in front of the towers, i. e. just inside the gate, 
guanling the fortifications. It has also been explained as either — w^/v 
turrium^ 'huge as towers,* or vice turnuni, 'in place of towers;' but cp. 
1. 575 above. 

078. orUitls oomsoi, KopvOaloXoi Hom. 

085, 080. pniAoepa Aalmi, 'headlong in courage ;* ree on I. 246 above. 
003. farrlire, the older form : cp,/iilj^t're vL 8j6. 
000. 86 prliuua air^lNit, ' was advancing first* 

007. ThebMia, from Tliebe, a town in Mysia. alii, 'great,* 'noble,* 
rather than * Ull.' 
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699. toa«nuB implies what is soft and ekstio—Miltoo's 'buxom air:' 
cp. Lucr. i. ao7 teneras auras t it. 146 aSraptr tmirum, 

700. spoons Atri ToliMxis, ' the dark gaping wound.' 

704, 706. lAoulo, instrumental abl. fkl>rieft| a heavy iron-shod pole, 
shot from a catapult (as at Saguntnm, Liv. xxi. 8), hot here by band* thus 
enhancing Tumns* superhuman strength. 

707. ' Nor corslet true with double plates of golden maiL' svnAaui ct 
Auro, hendiadys. 

709. oUp^nm, neut. nouL, as in Liv. i. 45. a arma his imferata gaUa^ 
clipeum^ ocreae, lofica, Virgil imitates the Homeric ApAfitjot U twSx^' ^v* 

710-713. ' So falls at times on ])aiae*s shore a mass of masonry, first 
framed of huge blocks from the quarry and hurled by men into the sea : 
down it comes headlong with a crash, dashes on the waters, and sinks deep 
into the bottom.* Virgil alludes (as in G. ii. 161 sqq.) to operations 
which he had no doubt witnessed in the works for the portus Julius at 
Baiae. Baboloo, because Curiae, near Baiae, was a colony from Chalcis 
in Euboea. pila, a mass of concrete formed of stones and mortar, and 
then allowed to drop into the sea as part of the foundations of a pier or 
other building (Horace's iactis in aitum molibus, Od. iii. I. 33). poato» 
poetical dal. of recipient instead of prep, and case. 

716. Znarima, the name comes from II. ii. 783 %W *AplfUHf, 6$t ^al 
Tvifwios $fi/i€yai (vvds, Virgil, cither misunderstanding or imperfectly 
recollecting the line, made the word Inarime out of fir ^Aptfiots, and then 
identified it with the island Pithecusa (now Ischia) in the bay of Naples. 
On the identification of Homeric localities with the coasts of Italy see note 
to vii. 10. 

720. ooBvaniunt, sc Kutuli. 

723. ' (Sees) how goes the day, what hap directs their fortune:* cp. ii. 
322 ytio res sttmma loco. 

720. Tldarit, subj. with qui causal, nltro, *with his own hand* 
(Sidg.). See on 1. 7 above, nrbi, poetical use of dative instead of prep, 
and cose. 

731. ocQlia afltilsit, ' flashed from his (Tumus*) eyes.' Henry explains 
it of a miraculous light shining on their (the Trojans*) eyes : but this 
would require ofltilsit as in 1. 1 10 above. 

733. oUpao mlttit, sc. Tumus [Med.] is perhaps preferable to cli/*ci 
mittmU [Pal.], for why more than one shield ? or to cUpeo mittutU [Rom.], 
which must be taken 9A^mittu$it se\ but it is difficult, on looking 
at the context, to resist the conclusion that Virgil wrote clipeus^ which 
somehow got corrupted. There is, however, no trace of it in existing 
MSS. 

737. dotalis reirlA, the palace at Laurentum, which Amata will give 
as her daughter's dowry, nkadla Ardea, ' Ardea*s self.' 

742. Priamo narrabis, i. e. in the other world. 
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746. T«]il«iiJi with ▼ulntui. 

748. \»^ talis ui effugias\ 'not such is he that wields the steel and 
deals the blow/ 

749. ' Rises high upon his uplifted sword/ i. e. lifts his sword and raises 
himself up at the same time for the stroke. 

763. omantft oer«bro, lit. 'blood-stained with brain/ i.e. 'splashed 
with blood and brain.' 

700. True to his conception of Tumus (see Introd. to Kooks vii and ix), 
Virgil represents him as a hot-headed barbarian, so wild with the fury of 
battle that he.cannot take advantage of his opportunities. He is a 'fighting 
animal,* but no general. 

703. •zoipit, 'catches.' bine, i.e. from the bodies of PhalerUi and 
Qjffm, 

708. t«Bd«Bt«m ooBtra, 'making for him ;' cp. 1. 795 below. 

700. ftb ftffff«re d«zt«r, 'from the mound on the right:* cp. viii. 237 
dexter in adversum nifens. 

770. ooenpat, of doing a thing before one can be prevented, doing it 
swiftly : ' catches him with a sweep of his whirling blade.' 

772| 773. felloior imff«r«, 'more skilled to anoint;' poetical constr. 
imitated from the Greek, like audax perfteti, impiger zfexare, etc. 

774, 775. ' There is tenderness/ says Prof. Conington, ' in Virgil's repe- 
tition of the name * (Cretheus). 

770. oordiy see on 1. 615 above. naiiMrosqii* intonder* ik%rriM, 
'string (he tuneful chords;' lit. 'stretch notes upon the chords/ a fanciful 
expression based upon the phrase ititepulere ftervcs, 'to stretch or string 
chords.' 

781. deind«/ next.' 

785. edlderit, mis«rit, 'shall he have caused, shall he have sent?' 
The and fut. is often used in these indignant questions, e.g. ii. 581 oeeiderit 
Priamus? Juv. i. 5 impune ergo mihi reeitaverit ilU togateuf Oroo, 
poetical dat. for the more usual prep, and case {ad Oreum); cp. 537 above. 

791. hoc, abl. of cause, ' on this account.' 

704. asper, ao«rlNi taenii, from Lucret. ▼. 35. 

790. 111« qnldem, for the emphatic repetition of the previoiis subject by 
il/e sec on I. 479 above : ' for all his eager longing.' 

799. InTftMrat, ])luperf. of instantaneous action. 

804, 806. ff^rmaiUM, Juno was Jupiter's sister as well as wife. The 
apodosis to ni o«dAt is implied in hand mollla iassa, ' words of angry 
threat :* cp. Hor. Od. i. 10. 9 TV, boves olim nisi reddidisses . . . minaci 
Voce dum terrei, 

800. ■nbBlat«r« tantnm, 'make stand enough.* 

811. iBffeminant luMtis, ' hurl spear on spear.' 

812. ftiliiiin«iui, as hurling darts like lightning (Con.). 

813. 814. pioenm flnineB agit, ' flows in black streams.' 

810. own gurgit«, poetical usage for the ordinary instrumental abl., 
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the instrament being regarded rather as an aciompaniuuiU of the action ; 
cp. vi. 359 madida cum vesU gravaium \ Ennius (cited by Serv. on Georg. 
ii. 434) effundit voces propHo cum pectore. The EngliUi prepoailioii 
'with/ combining as it does the ideas of instrument and accompaniment, 
conceals the difficulty in translation. 

8I7. molUlnui, * soft/ 'gentle;' cp. viiL 726 Euphrates ibai iam mallior 
wtdis. 



AENEID. 



NOTES TO BOOK X. 

The council of the gods (11. 1-117) with which this book opens ii an 
imitation of Homer (Iliad iv, viii ad init,), bearing no particular relation 
to the needs of the story : Jupiter's smnming up being merely a declaration 
that destiny must have its course. The action of the poem continues in 
the return of Aeneas from his expedition to Caere (viii. 454-607), in com- 
mand of an Etruscan force ; a catalogue of which is given (11. 165-214) 00 
the model of that in Iliad ii. He is met on his way by the sea-nymphs, 
formerly Trojan ships (ix. lao), one of whom, Cymodoce, encourages him 
(IL 219-250). He finds the camp hard pressed by the Rutulians (IL 
1 1 8-145) and effects a landing (11. 287-507) : then follows a battle on the 
shore, in which Pallas, after brilliant exploits, is slain by Tumus (11. 
308-509), whose insulting arrogance prepares the way for sympathy with 
the retribution of Book XII. Aeneas rushes to avenge Pallas (11. 510-635) ; 
but Juno, fearing for Tumus* safety, obtains from Jupiter a reprieve from 
the death which is assumed to await him, and flying before him in the like- 
ness of Aeneas entices him on to a ship which bears him off to Ardea (11. 
606-688). Mezentius meanwhile, after great exploits, is encountered by 
Aeneasi but b saved by the devotion and death of his son Lausus (11. 
619-832) : the conduct and language of Aeneas over the fallen youth, full 
of dignity and pity, being drawn in strong contrast to that of Tumus over 
Pallas (see Ncttleship, 'Suggestions,* p. 22). Mezentius, recetvhig his 
son's corpse, returns to the battle and dies at the hand of Aeneas (11. 
833-908) : a pathetic interest being given to the last hours of this savage 
barbarian by dwelling on the natural traits of love for his son and fondness 
for his horse ; with which Prof. Nettleship (< Suggestions,* p. 23) well com- 
pares Herodotus* story of Periander, son of Cypselus (iii. 50 sqq.), whose 
cruelty is redeemed by love for his son Lycophron. 



1. intftrea, as in xi. 1, expresses transition from one scene to another, or 
rcsuni])lion of the story after a imusc. ' The hall of Olympus opens* is au 
expression for daybreak ; so clauso Olympo of sunset, i. 374. 
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n. hlpBUaUbva, ■ilouble-eaiol,' t. e. with cntimnce in front and behind 
' ihp i'li*i«drilk(lc aNonlinc lo Vitniviui, of the lixfaethnu, the laigert 
vnilrly iiT lenplr. tllbvrt, Icm probtbly, traiuiatc, ' with foliltn{>-door^' ■,& 
■ wllli aiMvitius ontiancv.' 

7. Ikl^ala, 'hMlile.' 'Ki^tcrul.' 

H Till* lln« hai Ima thought inconuttcnt with L 163, whut Japitei 
|iir>lli'U Amn«* v*n in llalr. Itul ihit jioMaee it rathei a fotccaat of 
wli4l itrklinT will l<iin£ aboDi than a comouDd; nor need afcrniwrn^ Iieic 
iin|<lv iih>w than ' 'iwii n.tt with my vill.' Cp. the Raoln of Jupltn below, 
II i.'j ^^^^^ . t»» Irt klisiiny take iU C\«nt ; .rlt'J ritm imtmittU. 

It. 10. * WIkikv ihi* Miii.: in iki'iaiwf of inT mantlalff ^\'hal terroT has 
tlincH ttw^- ttr iIki9« It> ^inl on amu v>J wakt the frsTf* km, ka«, Le. 
Ili>' lV>>uni an>l lta::a»a. The iatisilira c'jck ^k«s mo> • • ■ Iam^hs* h 
lU.- i>!'<.vt ol swaBll ; thf rt.ve dual kN'cai»:boa bnc£ i&U of £J. L 53-56 

II IK ' I'tw )'<t\>j>n .iajr of K^t wi'.l cue 
t'anSa^ vSaVt one >Ui c-!«r the K.j» uti hcri (teat rt 
K-'iio , ihtw VN» v,v <::<* ia kai, t^cs laiafc a: ivci wO. Now let be; 
a. ;f tiat 10 Boag, aa L aoj 
■ iamboM 







•i -v. -B- A its tHk-vin A da K»&. : isc wucravMB, 
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85. ooBd«r«, 'compose/ late being regarded as a book : 'write destiny 
anew.* 

36-88. mnuitas oImmms, the Trojan matrons^ at the instigation of Juno, 
set fire to the fleet while in Sicily : but only four ships were actually burnt 
(v. 605 foil.). T«nto8 •zoitoa, the storm which iGolus was induced by Juno 
to raise, and which wrecked the Trojans as they wore sailing from Sicily 
(i. 50 foil.), aotam nubiliiui Zrlm, ' sent dovm from heaven.* Iris was 
twice sent down by Juno, (1) to urge the matrons to bum the ships (▼. 
605 foil.), (2) to urge Tumus to attack the Trojan camp (ix. a). 

40. SOTS x«nim, ' this quarter of the world : ' *ors denotes the province 
or department which falls to a magistrate by lot ijors urbanat Liv. xxii. 35 ; 
s<^ri iuris dicundi^ Cic Mur. % 41 ; Asiae sors, Tac Ann. iii. 5a), and is 
here applied to one of the three divisions of the universe for which the sons 
of Saturn cast lots, moret, sc. Juno, mip^xis Immliga, sc. ^x/, ' has 
been let loose on those above,* i. e. the dwellers on earth. 

42, 48. '*Tis not for empire now I fear ; that was our hope from thee 
(Ista) while fortune lasted : be victory with whom thou wilt.* 

46. •zoidia is probably from exscindo (sctd-). If from excido {dd, sad), 
it must be scanned as a trisyllable by synizesis. 

47. ii«pot«m, ' my grandson,' Aeneas being son of Venus. 

48-50. ■«&•, ironical ; ' yea, let Aeneas be tossed on unknown waters.' 
huno, Ascanius. 

51. AxnatlilUifta'A/ia^ovf. 

62. Zdali««, gen. sing., as i. 693. The usual name of the town was 
'Idalium' (\, 86 below, i. 681). 

54. ind«, from Amathus, etc., where Ascanius is to retire. 

57. MEliansta^ 'drained to the bottom,* 'endured to the end.* 

58. r«oidiTa, ' revived,' 'restored' — a Virgilian use (cp. iv. 3^4, vii. 3 a a) 
of the word, which elsewhere-"' recurring.* 

61. r«volTer«, ' to repeat the course of Troy's misfortunes ; * cp. vohere 
coitu i. 9. 

64. oMuotnm, ' concealed ; ' cp. Cic. Leg. Agr. (in Rullum) iii. a. 4 
rtfrUare Mtutafn rtipublicae cicairicem. 

68. OasMuidnM impnlsiui AuriUi, a contemptuous comment on the 
previous line: the oracles received by Aeneas she calls 'ravings of 
Cassandra.* 

69. hortati, i. e. Juno and the gods on her side. 

70. 71. wiininain IMlli, 'the fortunes of the war;' cp. summa rerum, 
fld«m affltare, ' to disturb the loyalty ' of the Tyrrhenes, referring to the 
alliance of Aeneas with the Tuscans, who had revolted from their tyrant 
Mczentius, as described in Book VIII. 

72, 78. ' What god, pray, drove him to his hurt, what cruel force of 
mine? where is Juno's hand in this, or Iris sent from heaven?' ftr»iid«m, 
'hurt,' as in legal ituM fraus esto^ fratidi esse\ cp. Cic. Cluent. 33. 91 
quae res fumini umquam fraudi fuit. 
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76. FilwnanJi, a J^tin god, the m^rthic ancestor of Tnrnns. ▼•aillA, a 
sea-nymph. The general sense of the line is» ' thongh he is sprang from 
Italian gods.* atiui, here loosely for ' forefather.' 

77. qviAy etc., ' what think you of this, that the Trojans/ etc. 

78. inffo yt%mmt%t metaphorical, 'are patting their yoke npoo.* 

79. aooMrofl, paotMi, rhetorical plurals. The xeferenoe is to LaTinia, who 
had prerionsly been betrothed to Tumns, but vras promised to Aeneas by 
Latinus. 

80. ' Ask peace with suppliant hand, yet arm his ships for fight ' (at in 
the voyage up the Tiber to Pallanteum, viii. 9a). paoam ocara bmusv 
refers to the olive-branch with vittae carried in the hand, vU. 136. 

81-82. In Homer, Aphrodite rescues Aeneas by throwing her garment 
over him (II. v. 315), and it is Apollo who hides him in a cloud (lb. 544). 
potaa, present, implying that such power is still hers ; ' Your power can 
steal . . . .' 

88. When the ships of Aeneas reached Italy, they were changed into aea- 
nymphs by Cybele, from whose forest in Ida they had been built (see ix. 80). 
Juno crctlits Venus with the act, thongh it was really Cybcle's. 

86-87. Juno quotes the difTerent points of Venus* speech, and makes a 
contemptuous comment on encli. 'Acnens is nliscnt through ignoraiioc: 
let him reap the fniils of his fully. Vou have pleasmit retreats like Pa|>hoB 
and Idalium : why then leave your province to engage in war?* fpcKwlAmaax 
ballia, lit. 'pregnant with ware:' cp. iv. 22^ gravidam iniperiis Ttaiiam, 

88 foil., I was not the cause of these troubles^ but Paris, who at yonr 
instigation carried off Helen. 

88. flnzas, ' frail,* ' perishing ; * a curious instance of perfect participle 
from intransitive ^Mtf : similar examples are titubata v. 33a, crttns iv. 191, 
desuetus ii. 509, placitus iv. 38. 

91. foedara solTare ftirto, 'break the league of |ieace by treachery,* Le. 
by the rape of Helen. 

02. azpngiiaTlt, 'took Sparta by storm,* a rhetorical exaggeration. 
Paris came as a guest to Sparta, but she represents his voyage as an in- 
vasion. 

94. qinarallis, ablative of manner. 

00-09. ' Thus pleaded Juno ; and all the dwellers in heaven gave divers 
murmurs of assent (i. e. to Juno or Venus) : like the sound of rising blasts 
(flamlna prima) ])ent within a forest, rolling low murmurs that speak to 
sailors of a coming storm.' oaaca, ' low,* ' hidden from the ear : ' strictly 
of what is hidden from sight, but language often confuses the impressions 
made on different senses. 

102, 108. solo, abl. of respect, ' shaken in its foundations.' posnara, 
' abated,' ' fell,' intransitive, as vii. 27 cum vcnti posture, plaoida, pro- 
leptic — ' Ocean smooths his watera into rest.* 

107-118. ' What each one's fortune is to-day, what path of hope each 
treads (be he Trojan or Rutulian), will be nought to me ; whether it be 
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Italimi destiny that holds the (Trojan) camp in siege, or fatal error of 
Troy and warnings of a foe. Nor spare I the Rntulians (from this law that 
each must take their chance). Each one's own deeds shall bring him toil 
or success. Jove rules alike for all : and Fate shall find its course.' ■•oa* 
■p«ni, a curious phrase, is most probably an extension of such expressions 
as sicart viam (vi. 899), and «' what hope he pursues.' ftiat, archaic snbj. 
of verb sum^ formed like/Mf , etc. from root/M| and found in Plautus, Terence, 
and Lucretius, niillo dlaorlmln* ]iab«bo, lit 'I will hold him in no 
difference.' Iktla Ztalum, destiny faoourahU to the Italians, moaiiia 
■liiistrls, probably does not refer to any special event, but denotes generally 
' foolish advice.' 

113-116. Btyffli . . . OlTmpnm, repeated from ix. 104-106. 

118, 119. portis, local ablative, oixoam, adverbial, iiurtuit sttra^r*, 
'press forward to slay,* a rather unusual construction, cp. ii. 627 instant 
cruere, 

122. ran oorona, ' a thin ring ' (of defenders). 

128. KiotftaonlYUi, 'son of Hicetaon:' cp. Agamemnonius iv. 471, 
Lyeacnius x. 749. 

126. Alt*, ' lofty : * not, as Con. suggests, ' noble.' 

181. moliri UpBLmx^t * ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ brand : * cp. G. i. ^2^/u/mina moHtur 
dextra. The verb is used of various kinds of actions which imply effort in 
the agent 

182. iiMtissiina onxa, as being the Kst ho|ic of the race, and also 
because of his beauty. 

188. caput detaoiiui hontstnm, 'his comely head uncovered.' The 
accusative after the passive participle is in imitation of the Greek con- 
struction with passive or middle (licictKOfAfiirtn rhv 6<p9aXfi6y, npofitfiktffUros 
rifif dffniia). Cp. Eel. iii. 106 inscri/ti namina regnmjtores, Hor. Sat. i. 6. 
'jj^pueri laevo suspemi loculos tabulamque Uuerto. Ascanius is here com- 
pared to a gem set in gold (falTnm qua* divldlt anrnm), or ivory in 
wood ; cp. the somewhat parallel simile in i. 59a, 593, where, however, it 
is the setting, not the gem or ivory, which is emphasised. 

186. Imzo ant, for the liiatus sec Introd. p. xviii. The rhythm of the line 
is Greek throughout 

140. ▼ulncra dlriff«r«, ' aiming wounds,' vulnus being used poetically 
instead of the weapon, as ix. 745 tmlnus detorsit, 

141. Ma«onia ffencroa* dome, 'noble offspring of a Lydian house:' 
domo abl. of origin. For the hiatus see Introd. p. xviii. 

144. anrer« with pnlsl, ' the glory of having driven Tumus from the 
rampart.' 

146. urbi, i. e. Capua. 

146, 147. The battle was over (contnlaraiit), and in the night following 
Aeneas was on his way (Moabat) back from Tardio, where the story left 
him in viii. 607. 

148. ingreasiui, sc. est, castrls, dat. after Inmr^funui, a rare con- 
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fttinction. Con. makes iiiffr«Miui a participle, r^nling 11. 148-153 («t • . • 
pr^cM) as a temporal clause, ami beginning the principal clanae at lUMiA 
lit mora. Dot this would be very clumsy. 

160-162. quidva, etc, 'what boon he asks, what oflen in letnm.' 
TioUnte, the characteristic quality of Tnmus ; the epithet is applied to no 
one else by VirgiL hnmanla, etc., 'bids him think what surety human 
fortunes can feel * — L e. how little trust can be placed in their permanence. 
Aeneas points out that Tarcho may one day want help himself. 

164, 166. fisrit, cp. icere foedus ; a victim being struck to mark tbe 
conclusion of a treaty. 1ihw% fSatl, *quit of fate/ 'their destiny ful- 
filled ' — i. e. by choosing a foreign leader aocordmg to the oracle (viiL 50a). 
For the construction cp. I lor. A. P. 21a liber labommi Lucan. iv. 384 
curarum liber, genii X^diA, the Etruscans, who were supposed to have 
been originally settlers from Lydia. 

166. For the hiatus see Introd. p. xviii. 

167, 168. roatro . . . le<m«a, * with Phrygian lions jomed to its beak below.* 
For the construction see on 1. 133 above. The lions are carved or pamted 
on each side of the lower part of the prow from which the rostnua pro- 
jected : and above, on the upper part of the prow, is the distmctive emblem 
(insigtte) of the ship, answering to our figure-head — in this case a head or 
figure personifying Mount Ida. Phxygioa, because lions drew the car of 
the Phrygian goddess Cybele, who was the special guardian of the Trojan 
fleet (ix. 80 foil.). 

161, 162. gnaexlt . . . iter, ' asks the names of the stars, their pathway 
through the shades of night : * the stars are boldly called their ' path 
through the night,* as being the guides which direct their course in the 
darkness. 

163. paadite Kalioona, ' open the gates of Helicon,* as if it were an 
enclosure which kept in song. 

166. Tlirrl, the ship is called Tiger, because the figure-head was a 
representation of that animal. 

168. ffOTTtl, ' quivers.' ywpvrot Od. xxi. 54 is ' a bow-case.* 

171. pnppis here »< the stem,* on which stood a figure or painting of 
Apollo as tutela^ or guardian deity (not to be confounded with the map&mnum 
or 'figure-head;' see above on 1. 157); cp. Pers. vi. 30 (of a shipwrecked 
mariner) iacet ipse in Htore et una Ingentes de puppe dei\ Ov. Trist. i. la i 
Est mihi sitque^ precor, Jlavae tutela Minervae Navis, et a picta cassitle 
nomen habet. 

174. 'An island rich in boundless treasures of the mine.* ffenexos»« 
of a good stock ('genus') and so 'generous,' ' fruitful :* generasas palmite 
colles Ov. Met. xv. 710. 

176. homlnnm dlTnmana interprea, 'interpreter between gods and 
men : ' interprea denotes properly an agent between two parties. 

176-178. parent, 'obey.' He who knows the movements and mean- 
ings of the oatll aidera is counted as their lord, mpit, ' hurries.' 
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170. Plaae, uom. plur. ; in G. iii. 180 the sin^;. form Tisa' U used. 
Pisa is Alphean (i. e. Eicon) by origin, Etruscan by situation (solo). Its 
connection with the Pisa of Elis on the Alphens is a fiction due to simi- 
larity of name. 

182-184. tero^ntniii is object of adUoiimt — the people of. Caere, etc. 
add three hundred to the total. 0»«r«t« dome, abl. of origin, 'those who 
are from the home of Caere,* i. e. * whose dwelling is Caere.* 

186. <Mnyrii8 and Onpavo are apparently brothers, and the sons of 
Cycnns, who was a lover of Phaethon, and when the latter died, was changed 
into a swan. 

187, 188. ' from whose crest the swan plumes rise : love is your shame ; 
your cognizance is that of your father*s shape.' orlxiMB unor T«stnim : 
as the legend to which Virgil refers is unknown, it is uncertain whether this 
means merely that the shame of Cycnus* love for Phaethon had descended 
to his sons, or whether there is an allusion to a criminal passion between 
Chiyrus and Cupavo themselves, formaequ* iiudirn« patenuM, i.e. the 
brothers bear as tlieir device the feathers of a swan. Two other interpre- 
tations of the passage are suggested : (i) Sprengel takes unor voc., and 
understands ▼•■tnun of Cupid and Venus, like vestraSt Eure, do/net i. 
140 — 'a record of thy offence, O Love, and an emblem of their fathers 
shape.' But VMtnun here must surely refer to Cinyrus and Cupavo. (a) 
Wagner makes orinMn unor T«stnim parenthetical, and fomuM iiud^iM 
p»t«ma6 epexegetical of pmuuM, to which he refers Tsstmia. But the 
run of the lines is against this interpretation. 

100. aoTomm, the sisters of Phaethon were changed into poplars after 
his death. 

102. 'passed an old age white with soft plumage,' i. e. was turned Into a 
swan. The other interpretation, 'put on a hoary age of soft plumage' 
(■•neote denoting the white hairs), is surely far-fetched. 

194. fllias, probably Cinyrus, Cupavo being dropped out of sight, as 
unimportant {patuis cotniteUus^ p. 186). 

195. Oenteiinuii, the ship. 1U«, the figure-head, which consists of a 
Centaur in the act of hurling a stone upon the waters. 

198. llle . . . OoAfis ; Wagner is probably right in taking this as 
l)ara]lel to the Homeric use, e.g. II. iii. 118 Avrelp d Ta\0vfitw npotu itptlvv 
*Ayafiifuw¥, in which the pronoun first obscurely indicates the subject which 
is afterwards more directly introduced, lie cites G. iv. 457 liia . . .ftai/a, 
Acn. V. 609 /i/a . . . vif^^, xii. 901 file . . . Aeras. 

199. Kantiui, Greek gen. of Manto. Tiuioi amnls, the Tiber. 
201-208. ' Mantua rich in ancestry — but not of one blood all her sons. 

Three races hath she, with four cities under each : herself the chief among 
her cities ; of Tuscan blood her strengtii.' gtnm «> ' a race * {fBvof) ; popnlYW, 
' a people ' or ' city * (v6\is) belonging to it. Virgil glorifies his native Mantua 
by irpresenthig her as the head of the northern league of twelve Tuscan 
cities, which Livy (v. 33) speaks of as founded from the * twelve fair cities* 
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of Etivia IVoper. Plinjr. however ^N. H. lit so), and Cato rtate that 
Felaoa was the metropoliSb The sobs tefylflB is said to be Gredc, 
Etruscao, and Umbrian. yofvlis, dathre. Taaeo <• wtm^wSptm Tlt^i^ 
i. e. the most powerfnl g«na at Mantna consisted of Toxans. 

304. 'From Mantnay too^ MeacDtins anns five handled ma against 
himself' — L e. fire hmidred take anns against him. 

206, 206. Mia«tas, name of the ship and of the ^loie-head, '^'■*«s**^rc 
of a representation of the river Mincint, whidi is called 'child of Benaco^' 
because it isnes from Lake Benacns. 

207, 206. it ffzwrin, < moves heaTilj/ because of the bnlk of the ship, 
oentenn arhova, * with a hundred oars.' nrhor si^Qgcsts the great size of 
the oars. For the use of distributive in place of simple nnmeiab cp. Aen. v. 
I so Unuf amsurgunt ordime rtmi. wmamx^mmm, ' rising to the stroke.' 

200. Tsltom, name of ship and of the fignie-head — ^Triton with his shelL 

211. homiBMB pznctart, ' shows a human shape.' 

212. Note the musical rhjthm of this line, well ezpieasing the soft 
lapping of the waters under the prow. 

216. Talis niaiatrat, ' attends to the sails.' 

210. madio in apatio, ' in the middle of his course.* 

220-224. Vymphaa, etc., 'the Njmphs, whom gndons Cybebe had 
tnuiftforrocd from sliiim aiid bade Ihcm have |K>wcr over llic sea, swam siilc 
by side and clove the waves— as many N)rmpfas as the bnuen prows that 
erst stood moored to shore. Afar they know the chie^ and round him 
weave their dance.' For the story, which is told ix. 73 folL, see on L 83 
above, nnmaas' divine power;' cp. Ov. Am. iii. 9. 18 At sacri vaia ei 
dirmm cura vocamur: Sunt etiam qui ncs nunun Aadere putant, Instrant, 
as vii. 391 1€ lustrart choro, 

228, 229. According to Servius the Vestal Virgins on a set day addressed 
the rtx sacrorum with the formula Vigilasne^ rex ? vigila, Talis immitte 
mdeBtas, ' let loose the sheets to the sails.' mdantas are the ropes (called 
'sheets') fastened to the bottom comers of the sail. 

282. vraacivitas, proleptic^ ' drove us to flight' 

284. haao fluiiam rafiscit, ' gave us this new shape.* 

287* horrantas suggests a long array of spears ('bristling raidcs of 
Latins'), and is more forcible than the other rcadmg ardetites* 

288. No mention has been previously made of the sending of thu 
Arcadian cavalry, or of Etruscan forces other than those with Aeneas— a 
proof of the unfinished state of the poem. 

240. inniTAat, in middle sense without ie^ according to a frequent 
Virgilian (and Lucretion) use ; see Munro on Lucr. iii. 502. 

242,248. primus B< forthwith.' oras ambiit auro, * edged its rim 
with gold.' 

247. hand ignara modi, * knowing well the way * — i. e. of making a 
ship go ; perhaps with some allusion to her having once been a ship herself. 

262, 263. Zdaaa, Mount Ida in Thrygia being the favourite abode of 
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Cybele. oordi {sutU) * is dear :* conli in this plirosc is probably a locative, 
the literal meaning being ' is at heart* inxtUimxwtf Cybele wore a crown 
ornamented with battlements, as being the protectress of cities. 

264. propinqiMS Augurium, lit. ' bring the omen near/ i. e. ' bring it to 
pass.* 

250, 257. ' No more he spake : meanwhile returning day was harrying 
up in the fulness of dawn, and had driven night away.* rcroluta, the 
heavens being regarded as a hollow sphere, part light and part dark, which 
kept turning round the earth, and so producing day and night : cp. ii. 250 
wrtitur inierea caelum et ruit Oceano ncx, 

258, 250. ' First he enjoins his comrades to follow the signal, and fit 
their courage for the fight, and make them ready to battle.* 

265, 260. daat siffna, 'give signs ' of their approval by their clamour, 
faginnt notos, ' fly from the southern winds * on their way back to the 
north, ■•oundo, 'joyful.* 

260. The very sea appears to be bearing down upon them, along with the 
ships. 

270-275. ' The helmet on his head is all ablaze ; from the crest above 
play streams of fire, and the golden shield darts forth devouring flames : 
like the lurid glare of blood-red comets in the clear night air, or the burning 
Dogstar*s glow — the star that rises with heat and pest for hapless men, and 
saddens all the heaven with his baneful light.* oapitl, orlstla, datives of 
the indirect object or thing affected. » v«rtio« « mr' &Kprii, * from above ; * 
cp. i. 1 14 ingeiis a vertice pontm, Milton has adapted the simile with Hnc 
effect (* Par. Lost,* il 708 sqq.) : 

'Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned. 
That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 
In the Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.* 

270, 277. pnMoip«r« depends on fldnela, a rather extended use of the 
infmitivc. ' Yet daring Tumus lost not heart to seize the shore first and 
drive the invaders from the soil.' 

278. Omitted by the best MSS., and not noticed by Servius: perhaps 
repeated from ix. 1 27. 

270-282. ' See here the chance for which you prayed, to crush them 
sword in hand I The war itself is in your grasp, my men : think each of 
wife and home ; think of brave deeds, your fathers* pride.* Mam ipa«, 
< the whole fortune of the war,' which may now be decided if they destroy 
Aeneas and his followers in the attempt to land. There is another reading 
fV/vV, which has better MS. authority : but the sense (' in brave men's hands 
is Mars himself*) does not seem so good. 

282, 283. nltro, i. e. without waiting for the attack — ' Let us meet them 
at the water*s edge, while all confused, and their first steps tottering as they 
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bnd.' Infill cx|wcuei ihe harry and co Bl brion of landiag. 
tbc reading; t^rcssi ,in which caic iwllgla voaU be oopiate ace. with 
labaat; is equally well wjipoftctl Uj the MSSL, and is dc fcn Je d by soMC 
editors as bcioji; the harder reading, and thcrelbic moie Ukdy to be altered. 
But OQ the other haixi egrtssis Dught easily have been cfaanfed to itgr^ssi, to 
harmonize with trepidl. 

S8&-28S. poatihas, 'gang[ways»* for landing from a diip. laoaiaaa. 
'the ebb' of each wave— Le. the moment befofe the next lolb ap, when U 
is possible to jump ashore in the shoal water (taavlkBa an aiaiaia aaltm). 
par zaaMa probably means that they slide down the oais (which, it may 
be noted, are large galley-ooiSv worked perhaps by two men). Vuikom nmt 
his shijis njion a low sandy coast, marking a spot 'where are no irrfhfng 
waters, no roar of broken waTca, bat the sea anchcckcd creeps gcBtly np 
with adTandng tide' — a most aocnrate description of waresoomingin apoa 
a shelving sandy beach, aplzaat, lit ' breathe,* is fiu aiore p oc ti ci l than 
the other reading sperai. 

204. 285. ' Now, gallants^ throw yoor weight apoo the oais, now lift 
and move yoor barks.' llie exhortation ' lift I ' will be easily nndentood 
by any one who watches a radng boat rising in the water with each 
stroke. 

207. tall nUtioBe, * in a nKuUlcad like this.' Cp. for the sen ti m ent 
Thnc. iv. 1 1 l&ia X^ywr in oim tlmtk cff f vJUir ^iMoptknm roit «iXc|MMPS Ir 
r$ x!^n ^^puh*!^ r«rxor wtwoanUnum, m^rX, 

302. iaaooaae, ' nninjored/ a poetical usage. 

303-305. ' For while, driven into shallow vrater, she hangs long in doubt- 
ful poise upon a treadieroos reef (dorao, cp. i. no) and baflks the waTCS, 
she breaks up and tains her crew oat into the sea.' 

310. aiffna caannt^ < the trnmpets soand/ the ordinary military tenn ; 
cp. Liv. i. I. 7 priusquam signa catunHt, xxiv. 15 ubi signa c § e p trm m i 
caiure. 

311. omen pagnae, ' a happy omen for the battle,' in apposition to the 
action expressed by iaTaait; cp. vi 333 triste minisUrium. This con* 
struction is common in Tacitus ; e. g. Aim. i. 37 pastremo dturunt trihummi, 
ui quis practorianorum militum amicorumvt Caesaris occurrtrtt^ mamms 
intentaniu^ causam discordiae et initium armorum, 

312. altro, without waiting to be attacked. The word denotes anything 
' beyond ' what is required or expected. 

318, 314. ' Piercing brass mail and tunic rough with gold the sword 
drinks the blood from his riven side.' perqne . . . par, the repetition of 
per takes the place of a repeated copula, as often in Virgil, e. g. EcL it. 6 
iam rtdit ei Virgo, redeuni Satumia regtta, haarit, sc. Aeneas. 

315. azflootam, etc. ' Cut from the womb of his dead mother.' Soch 
children were r^arded as sacred to Phoebus, the god of healing. 

817. AM longe, ' not far off.' 

810. leto, poetical dative of recipient, * hurled down to death.' 
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321, 322. dum praaboity of dnration, ns 1. 424 below ; cp. i. 268 Hum 
res stctit Ilia regtw. The fact, and not the daiation, is emphasized. iiMrtas : 
Pharns is tallcing instead of fighting. 

323. oUmaiiti with or«. 

326-830. Monnui auLorum, ' forgetful of thy love.* mls«nuiA«, voc 
by attraction, as ii. 283 quihtts Hedor ab oris Expectate vatis. In what 
follows, the sentence is broken abrnptly at proff«iilMi by the parenthetical 
explanation MpWin . . . ooniioinnt : but then, instead of resuming that 
which precedes the parenthesis, it continues with reference to the parenthesis 
itself— i. e. to tela ooBlioinnt. 

331. «trlnff«iiti», proleptic, ' turned aside so as to graze.' 

334. tonerlt has the full meaning ' will have hurled * — i. e. will be found 
to have, when all is over, in corpore Oraiuin, 'in Graecian flesh ; * cor- 
port for corporihus, 

830. traieoto, etc., ' right onward through his arm the spear was sped, 
and held its bloody course : down from his shoulder by its sinews hung the 
lifeless hand.* The spear that has passed through Maeon's body severs 
Alcanor's arm as well, — an impossible stroke, as Alcanor comes up to help 
Maeon already falling (nMntom), i. e. when the impetus of the spear is 
over. Servius* note, *trajecto lacerto^ qtuie fturat missa retroacto lacerto, 
has suggested the possibility of a reading reiecto : in which case the pas- 
sage would mean that Aeneas hurls ti fresh spear ' with arm thrown back * 
at Alcinor coming to Macon's rescue. Hut it is clear that the text is right, 
and that Virgil has been guilty of a grotC5;que exaggeration : since if luMta 
in 1. 340 denoted a secottd spear, the words Bervatque omenta tenorem 
would have no point or meaning. 

848. flffere contra,' to strike him full ' (dvn/rpv). 

846. Onrilmfl Olauaus, ' Clausus of Cures,* a regular Latin use of the 
ablative of origin : cp. Caes. B. C. i. 4 Magius Crenuma, 

347. graTiter premia {^impressa)^ 'deeply fixed.* 

850. Bnprema, ' exalted,' ' lofty.* 

361. Zsmaray fern. sing, from Ismarns, which is here treated as an adjec- 
tive. Ismarus was a mountain in Tbmce. 

860. ' I>ong balanced hangs the fight, and all in strife are set ' — (}\{, ' all 
stand pushing against one another *). 

801. haeret pede pea, ' foot stands firm by foot, and man by man in 
thick array.* pede, a peculiar use of the local ablative, analogous to 
wattdet humo solita ix. 214, suffuderit ore rtihorem G. i. 430, corpore 
inhaeret 1. 845 below. Macrobius (Sat. vi. 3. 5) preserves a line of Furius 
Antias (circa 100 n. c.) Pressaiiir pede pes^ tmuro mutrone^ viro vir; and 
Knnius (Ann. 559) ]\:ifi JWrni/ur pede pes, aJque armis anna tertintiir*. 
cither of which pa5;sngcs may have been in VirgiVs mind. It \& suggested 
that pede here may be an archaic dative (cp. for the form the phrase inre 
dinmdo^ Liv. xlii. 28 ; and Diiove victore, quoted as an archaism by Quint. 
I. 4. 17) : but this appears hanlly probable. 
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862. xotantiA, intransitive use of active participle : cp. G. 1. 163 mAww- 

tia plaustra, 

865. Lfttlo ■•quad, aUtract for concrete, ' the pursuing Latins.' 

866-868. Either qnis (i. e. quiims, qucis) or qnaado seems saperfluoits 
for the sense, which would be clear enough with one or the oUier. If 
qnaado has its ordinary meaning 'when ' or 'since,' we must suppose a 
sudden break at •quos, perhaps denoting that the passage was unfinished 
(' who, seeing that the rough nature of the ground made them discard their 
horses — Pallas excites them,' etc.) : for it is hard to believe with Heyne 
that qiumdo is a mere repetition of the reason already given by quia. 
Triscinn (61I1 century A. li.) suggests that quaado hcm^a/iquatk/o, ' at 
times.' 

860, 870. ' Whither fly ye, comrades f I beseech you by your owa brave 
deeds, by your chief £vander*s name and the fights beneath him won. . . .* 
p^r voB fortia fkota, an imitation of the Greek idiom wp6t ffc 9cdr,/iit wp^ 
at yord-nn^, etc, which stands for Xtaao/ud at wp6s $t&r, wpbt Tordrwr. To 
moke p«r govern yrom would be feeble. For the fonn of expression pme •% 
. . . p«r see on 1. 313 above. d«Tlota iMlla, like vincere caasam, vinctre 
sponsionem (cognate accusatives). 

371. ' My own hojKs that now shoot up in rivalry of my Ihlher's glory.' 

374. alia, < noble* 

878. Trolam, i. e. the Trojan camp, which they were trying to reach. 
See 11. 338-240 above. 

882, 888. diaorlmlaa oostia dabat, ' parted the ribs,* i. e. those on one 
side from those on the other. For the lengthening of the final syllable in 
dabKt see Introd. p. xvii. 

384. snpMr ooenpat, ' surprises from above.' 

800, 801. < Twin offspring of Daucus, Lorides and Thymber, alike in 
sweet confusion e'en to parents* eyes.' 

804. capfit, see Introd. p. xvii. Brandriiui •asis, the sword of Pallas, 
son of Evander. 

305, 806. ' Larides' severed hand feels blindly for its lord ; the fingers 
quiver half alive, and clutch the sword.' Virgil imitates Ennius, Ann. i. 
463 (of a severed head) OsHiai in campU caput a cervice ramlsttm, 
Scinia9nnusqu4 mUatti digiii fcrrutnqtu nquirtmt, 

800. praatar, adverbial. 

400. ' Such respite, so much delay, had Ilus.' 

405-400. ' And as when summer winds have risen at his wish, the swain 
lets fire here and there to the woods : soon all between has caught, and 
over all the wide champaign the bristling line of fire spreads unbroken : he 
sits victorious and views the triumphant flames.' dlsp«rsa implies that 
the woods are set on fire in several places at once : mediis being all that 
lies between the several points. The spread of fire in a wood here illustrates 
the contagions spread of courage kindled here and there by Pallas. Virgil 
elsewhere (iL 304, xii. 521) and Homer (Iliad xi. 155, xv. 605, xx. 40) 
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employ it to illuitrale destructive fury, xaok, probably adv., rather than 
adj. agreeing with mciMU, 

410. sooiiun, instance of the old gen. in -urn (Greek -w), which was 
superseded by that in -orum. It was retained in certain words in the ordi- 
nary language, such as nummumy sesUrtium ; and occurs not nnfrequently 
in poetry : e. g. Teucrumy Qraium^ magnanimum^Jluvium^ etc. 

412. seqii* in bha ooUigit axma, ' gathers himself l)chind his shield,' 
a phrase imitated by Sil. It. x. 129 Comutnit clip€0 tela et collecius in artna 
Sustinei ingentes crepitantibus iclibus hastas, 

416. •latam in inffuluni, raised against Halaesns' throat. 

417. can«niy MSS. : according to Servius there was another reading, 
cavens, 

418. can«ntia, 'aged;* that which properly refers to ■•nior being 
transferred to Inmina ; cp. xi. 654 spkula conuerso fugientia dirigit areu. 
To suppose (with Servius) an allusion to the cornea of the eye tnmhig 
white after death is surely to make Virgil write medical prose. 

422. fortnn&m, ' success.* fortanani »tqn« TiMn is virtually a hen- 
diadys, ' a prosperous course.* 

423. tfua qn«rons probably ■> an oak to be consecrated to you, not any 
particular oak on Tiber's banks. 

424. dnm tezit, for the tense see on 1. 321 above. 

426| 427. sinit p«rt«rritA, ' does not suffer his troops to be dismayed.* 
para inff^ns, ' the life and soul of war.* 

428. pniriUM nodnmqn* moramqn«, ' the knot and barrier of tlie fight/ 
a striking phrase to denote the tenacity of Abas in battle. The metaphor 
in ncdus is that of a knot bard to untie. 

439. ' Meanwhile his gracious sister (the n)rmph Jutuma) warns Tumus 
to take Lausus* place *— i. e. against Pallas. 

441. pvfn««| dat. after d*Bist«r«, on the analogy of the constr. with 
verbs implying disunion, removal, etc. ; cp. Stat Theb. v. 273 haudunqnam 
iusto mea cura iabori Desiiiit, Heyne explained it as gen. on the analogy 
of the Greek gen. with waiicatfai, X^7«<v, etc : cp. Ilor. Od. ii. 9. 17 desim 
qucrcUamm, But this particular kind of Graccism, though common in 
lioracc, docs not appear to be Virgilian. Some MSS. give pugna^ tlic 
ordinary construction. 

444. iosso agrees with a«4nor«, but may be translated adverbially, ' at 
his bidding.* 

445. a>bso«Mm, ablat. of circumstance, ' on their departure.* 

446. Btnp^t in Tnmo, 'stands rapt at Tumus:* so Hor. Sat. i. 6. 17 
q^n stufct in iitulis, 

440. ipolia opima were properly 8|X)ils taken by one commondcrjrom 
another. As Pallas was not the commander on his side, his use of tlie term 
is slightly inaccurate. 

460. sorti, etc., ' my sire is nerved for cither fate * (Con.), lit ' will look 
calmly on either fate * — referring to Tumus* words 1. 443. 
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466. m^ditantom in proelia, 'practising for the fny;* a VirgiliAn 
rariety for the usual pieditan proelia, 

467< eontiiriiiun luuita«, ' within range of a spear-cast ; * a )>ccuHar vae 
of the word, which generally ■■'bonlering npon.* 

458. ir«, historic infin. »iunim, masculine. 

460. patris liospitiiuii. Hercules was said to have xisited Evander 
at Pallanteum (viii. 184 foil.). 

463. ferant, 'brook the sight of.' 

467-469. ' Each has his own set day ; short and irretrievable is men's 
space of life ; 'tis valour's part to spread its fame by noble deeds.' The 
mention of Sarpedon just below suggests tlmt Virgil had in mind the 
language put by Homer (Iliad xii. 326-328) into his mouth : 

^a»pUUf At o^/r (art ^vy€tr fipor^i^ oM* {rvoA^cu— 

Cp. the welMcnown passage in Dem. de Corona 258. 15 wipat ftlr 'fAp 
Hwaaiv iofBfinroit kar\ rmi fiiov tfi&MiTor, ith.v hv obctffie^ rtt abrbp iea$4p(as 
rripfl' 8<r8i ro^s dya$<A>s Ay^pas iyx^^P*"^ f^^^ ivatrtv dti roTr iraAoTf, ir.r.X. 

473. rtUoit arrlfl, ' averts from the fields/ so as not to sec the death of 
I'allas. 

477, 478. mollta, ' forcing its way : ' ep. molitur iter of a difficult 
journey, vi. 477. onui, ' the edge.' strinxit d« eorpor«, ' grazed the 
body,' seems to be an imitation of Greek partitive gen. — Iwiyptu/ft rev cit- 
ftarof, 

481. ' See, if my spear be not more keen.* For p«ii«tra1iil« (active) 
cp. G. i. 93; and the similar use of gcttitabilis Lucr. i. 11 ; illncnmabilis 
I lor. Od. ii. 14. 6; exitiabilis Liv. xxix. 17. 19. mair*, a form of maf^s 
found in Plautus, Knnius, and Lucretius. Cp. poU and poth, 

482-485. ' lie spake; and right through Pallas' shield, through all its 
plates of steel and bronze, though wrapped in many a fold of tough bull- 
hide, the point held on with quivering stroke, and broke the corslet's fence 
and pierced his manly breast.' ftrrl terg«, lit. 'hides of iron,' a bold 
metaphor, helped by the fact that hides were used for the shield, as stateil 
in the next line. o1>«»t, concessive subj. medlnm, as compared with oras 
above (1. 477), heightens the contrast between the skill and strength of Pallas 
and of Tumus ; the former having with difficulty {tnolita I. 477) pierced 
only the edge of his opponent's shield. lorloa« moras, lit. the ' delay caused 
by the corslet' 

487. sanguis, for the quantity see Introd. p. xvii. 

487, 488. oormit in Tnlniis, ' he falls npon the wound,' i. e. upon his 
breast : Virgil seems to be thinking of Lucr. iv. 1049 Namque omtus pie- 
ntrnquc cadinU in vulntts^ ft illam Einicat in partem sanguis umU' icitnur 
it'tu. 
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492-404. qiiBl«m m«niit| i.e. dead, as Evander deserved to receive 
him. ' The honour of a tomb, the solace of burial, whatever it be, I freely 
give: dear enough will be the cost of his friendship for Aeneas.' For 
■tabunt cp. Liv. xxxiv. 50 Polyhius scnbti, cetUtnn talentis earn rem Achaeis 
sUtisse, 

407. ImprMmiii nallMi, etc., ' the horror stamped thereon ; in one wed- 
ding night n band of yonths all foully slain, and bridal couches stained with 
blood.' We should expect caesam matwm and thalattios, in apposition to 
nefiui ; but either (as Kenn. suggests) metri gratia, or for variety and vivid- 
ness, Virgil uses the nom., as though for a fresh clause. The nefiui is the 
story of the Danaides. 

502. serrare modnm, ' keep the limit,* as Con. remarks, is in the spirit 
of Greek tragedy, with its lessons of ^6vot and ri/i€fftt that await over- 
whelming or inordinate exultation and prosperity. Cp. c. g. Aescli. Agam. 

750 sqq. : 

IlaXa/^rot 8* ir fiporoii yipcitw Xi^YOf 

Wrvirroi, fUyap r€\€tr$iyTa ^carbt 6\fiop 
iic 8' dyMt rvxBLS yivti 

or the story of the ring of Polycrates, Hdt iii. 41, 4a. 

608-505. < Tumus shall see the day, when he would give the world to 
have let Pallas go, and shall loathe these spoils and this fatal hour.' Cp. 
xii. 941 sqq. where the sight of this belt determines Aeneas to kill Tumus. 
intaotnm Pallaiita->i^ Pallanta uon tetigisse\ cp. puhi gloria Tumi 
nl)ove 1. 143. lata, as though Virgil were addressing Tumus. 

505. The peculiar riiythm of this line is suggestive of pathos. 

600. onm, with indie, must be temporal — ' the while you leave.' 

611. disoxlmine, ablat. of circumstance, 'are within a hair's breadth of 
death ; ' cp. iii. 685. 

614. limltem affit, ' hews (lit. drives) a wide path through the host : ' 
so rixppw JXai^cir II. vii. 450. 

616. prinuuL Evander had been the first to extend hospitality to 
Aeneas. 

517. Bnlmone eraatoa, 'sons of Snlmo.' 

618. quoa educat Ufaiui, ' reared by Ufens,' an idiomatic use of the pre- 
sent tense for the past, common in Virgil. The action is past : but the &ct, 
rather than the time at which it happened, is dwelt upon. Cp. viii. 141 
ii/em Atlas geturaif ii. 274 quantum mutatus ab illo I fee tore qui redit exu- 
vias itulutus Aehilli. 

610. quoa Immolet, fmal suhj., ' to send as offerings to the shade (of 
Pallns).' Virgil ascribes to Aeneas, as Homer to Achilles (Iliad xxi. 27, 
38), the Ixirbarity of hum.on s.'xcrificcs. Livy, speaking of the sacrifice of 
three hundred Roman soldiers by the party of Tarquin (vii. 15. 7), says qua 
foeditate supplidi aliquanto ignotnittia fofuli Romani imignitior fuit ; 
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from whidi it li pcrhfl|)s too hottily inferred that the Ronuuit of Vii]^r« 
time reganleil the practice with horror. Snetonins, at any late^ records on 
ugly story of a similar offering by Octavianns (Augnstns) at the altar of 
Divus luiius (Saet. Octav. 15) : and the regular castom at Roman txiiimplK^ 
of leading the conquered generals through the streets, and putting them to 
death at the end of the procession, was no less horrible. Cp. Cic. Veir. ii. 
5. 30 At eiiam qui triumphant^ ioque diutius vivas hostium duces reservamt 
ut his per triumphum ductis puUherritnum spectaathtm fructumque vicio^ 
riot populus Romanm ptrcipcre possit, tamcn, cum de faro in Cc^tolium 
currus Jtccten incipiunt, illos duci in carccrtm iubcnt^ idemquc dies ei vic^ 
torihus imperii ct victis vitacfimmfacit. 

522. astu anbit, ' comes crouching up ; ' cp. Homer's account of the 
death of Lycaon, Iliad xxi. 68 sqq. b V M9pafi€ Kal kafit yadiwH^ K6^tas' 
iyx^^V ^' ^P* ^^P y^ov M yaljf 'EffTrj, ir.r A. The vengeance of Achilles for 
Patroclus is a natural precedent for Aeneas avenging Pallas. 

628, 620. ' Not here the crisis of the Trojans' victory ; nor will one poor 
life make so much difference.' The idea of hio Tartitiir is that of the point 
on which a balance turns; cp. Liv. iv. 31. 4 ineo (dicta/ore) vcrti spes civi- 
taiis ; and the English expression, ' it turns on this.' daUt almost «/bn>/« 
a usage frequent in Lucretius and Virgil, e. q. iii. 70 phcataqiic vcnii liani 
Miirta, Lucr. v. 348 dare c/ttdcm. 

631-633. ' The silver and the gold of which you speak, keep it for your 
sons. Such barter in war hath Tumus closed already, at the hour when 
Pallas fell.' talantia, the proper dative after paroa (natia bemg dat. 
commodi) and antecedent to ^piaa memoras, is attracted into the relative 
clause; cp. i. 573. Servius, supposing thai parco is here used with accas.^ 
cites Plant. Mil. Gl. iv. 6. 5 parce vocem (where Ritschl reads voci) : to 
which Forbiger adds Cure. iii. 10 nisi earn (pecuftiam) mature parsit, 
mature esurit ; Cato, R. R. 58 (59) eas {oieas) condito^ parcito (v. I. ei 
partita). There is, however, no necessity to credit Viigil with an idiom so 
little paralleled, lata, that you speak of. 

634. Aeneas answers Magus' appeal to the names of Anohisaa and Xaliui. 

637. aao procul, sc. est, 

638. * His temples crowned with the fillet's sacred band.' The inftila 
was a wreath of wool, which was held together by a band (vltta), and worn 
by priests, aaora vitta is here probably instrumental abl. with redlmlbat : 
though it might be taken as descriptive abl. with infUa. 

640, 641. affit oampo, ' drives over the plain.' iniraati nmbra, ' death's 
mighty shade; ' cp. (with Con.) Hom. II. xiii. 425 11^ nva T^^Smut iptfitrp^ 
rumrl aaX^fai. Viigil foi^gets that Saraatna is left in the camp with 
Mnestheos, is. 171, 779. 

649. laeta, 'gathered up.' 

648. laataioxa&t aeiaa, 'rally the ranks.' 

645. Aeneas had just struck off (deitoarat) Anxur's sineld arm, when 
VaarqiBltns met him. 
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647. Ttm airor« ▼•riM, 'though his valour would second his words.* 
548. oftfelo Milmwin f«r«1>»t, ' was raising his spirit to the skies ; * caeht 
poetical dative of recipient, instead of prep, and case, like ierme I. 555, 
below, fortass*, ' I ween,' Gk. wov ; cp. II. v. 473 ^t wov drtp Ka&» w6Xiw 

658. lmp«dit— not 'entangles,* ' hinders from using,* but ' pins together* 
shield and corslet; i.e. drives the spear through both, thus pinioning 
Tnrquitus, whom he then kills with his sword. r«diiot» luurt% ' drawing 
back his spear.* The preparation for the stroke is mentioned, but not the 
stroke itself. 

666, 566. d«tiir1>»t t«rrae, 'strikes down to earth;* cp. demisen 
fieci ii. 85 ; and see on 1. 548 above, snper, 'over him.' 

667-560. 'Lie there, dread foci no mother dear shall lay you in the 
ground, or bury your bones in your father's tomb: you shall feed the 
savage birds, or the stream shall bear you down its flood, while hungry 
fishes lick your wounds.* Cp. Iliad xi. 45a sqq., xxi. i aa sqq. 

602. ftilvniii, ' fair-haired.* 

504. Axnyolls, between Anxur and Caieta. The name perhaps was 
derived from the Laconian Amyclae. The epithet tacttia, according to 
Scrvius, refers to the legend that the town was destroyed because, owing 
to many false alarms, no one was allowed to announce the enemy^s 
approach. Cp. Sil. It. viii. 5a8 qtiasqu€ evertere siUntia, Amyclae, 

606, 600. A«ffa«oii, a name of I^riarcus (vi. 387). oanteiuui, for the 
use of the (Us(ril)ntivc instead of the simple numeral sec on 1. ao7 alMtvc. 

608. tot parllnui, ' as many shields to match * his hands, etc., i. e. fifty. 

681. The point of Zdg«r's boast is, ' You will not escape from me as 
you did from Diomede (II. v. 311 sqq.) and Achilles (II. xx. ape);* Aeneas 
having been rescued on the first occasion by Aphrodite, and on the second 
by Poseidon. 

680-680. 'As Lucagus, low bending for the stroke, touched up the 
horses with his sword, with left foot forward thrown in readiness for 
fight * — so that on rising up he might face Aeneas, who is to the right 

602. Cp. the taunt of Patroclus over Hector's charioteer (II. xvL 745), 
*n ir<^oi, j) /uU* iXaif*p<^s dyrfPf in fi€ta mfiiffT^, segnls, ' craven flight.* 
' Your horses,* says Aeneas, ' are not like those of Niphaeus (above 11. 
57a-574), frightened at a mere shadow.' 

697. ' By thyself, by the parents that gave such a hero birth.' te in this 
place is plainly governed by per, and is not, as some suppose, an example 
of the Greek idiom explained on 1. 369 above. 

698. sine, ' spare ; ' so lay Hom. II. xxiv. 569. 

699. 000. hand talia, etc. : 

'Not such the strain you breathed so late: 
Die — brother should Ijc brother's matel* (Con.). 

001. latebras animae, in ap]x)sition to peotiis, ' the abode of breath.* 
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606. lUtro, * gmcionsly ; * of his own ftccordy withmit having been 
addressed by her. 

610. Tlris for Tiromm, a rare nse, except where the verb of bein^i^ is 
expressed or understood. 

613-616. ' O had I bat the power in love that onoe was mine, and did 
aye befit me I For then would not thine almighty will deny me thii, the 
power to rescue Tumus from the fight, and save his life for Dauniis his 
sire I * si forst expresses a wish, and nsmqns has its ordinary cansal sense, 
its position late in the sentence being paralleled by Aen. v. 733 npn 
me impia namqtte Tartara hahttU, Others make non . . . neffsrss a]Kx]osis 
to si . . . foret, giving to namqiiie the aflirmative sense of enim in vUi. 84 
tibieuinif G. ii. ^o^ geiniimtus cnim (mihi nsaiqiis * I/1017C A9): but this, 
though possible, is unexampled, ftiemt poetical for erst. 

617. plo, i.e. ir^a patriam et patrcfn—^hit devoted blood.' The term 
is perhaps suggested by the mention of Tumus* father, but includes more 
than filial affection. 

618. nostra origins, ' from divine lineage,' i. e. from the Italian deity 
Pilumnus, as explained in the next line. 

022-627. 'If respite from instant death and reprieve for the warrior 
that must fall be all you ask, and you feel that 'tis thus I grant it, away 
with Tumus in (light and snatch him from imixjnding late. Tlius far am I 
free to grant your wish. But if beneath your prayers there lurk some deeper 
boon — if yon deem that the course of the war is turned and shifted — ^'tis 
empty hope yon feed.' hoc ita ponsrs, lit. 'I settle this matter thus,* 
i.e. that the concession is only temporary, vaoat, poetical variety for 
Uc«t. 

628. gravaris, 'gnidge;* lit. 'feel incommoded by' and so 'do 
unwillingly.' 

630, 631. Tsrl vana feror, 'am wandering in delusion* (Con.) ; lit ' am 
carried along deceived in regard to truth.' So vii. 440 veri cffeta seuectus. 
gnod, 'but,' common in transitions; lit.->'as to which.' nt '^ufinam 
(as in Ter. Heaut. iv. 6. 6 t// fe omnes di deaeqtu perduiiU), * but oh that 
I might rather be deluded.' 

636-630. nniM cava, abl. of material with nmliram — 'a phantom 
of hollow (i. e. unsubstantial) cloud.' This seems better than to regard it as 
a local ablat., ' in the cloud that wrapt her round.' in fluiisni Asns— 
omat, 'equips after the likeness of Aeneas.* inbas, 'the horse-hair plume* 
of his helmet, inania verba is explained by sins msnts sonnm, ' empty 
speech and soulless words.' 

641, 642. ' Like the spectres that men say flit about after death, or 
visions that mock our senses in sleep.' For morts obita cp. Lucr. i. 135 
Mortc obita quorum tcllus amplcctitur ossa. ftgaras»cf8w\a, as Lucr. 
iv. 34. 

044. talis, by brandishing, not throwing, his weapons, which of course 
are unsul)stantial like himself. 
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048. tnrbidiui, ' in the whirl of i^assioii.* 

660. ' My hand shall give you the ground that yon have sought for ovcc 
sea:' cp. 1. 741 below, eadem niox arva tetubis; and the story told of. 
Saxon Harold's reply to Harold Hardrada, the gigantic king of Norway, 
when the latter demanded what should be given to himself — ' Six feet of 
earth, or as much more as he is taller than others.' 

662. nee ferr«, etc, ' nor sees that his delight is wasted on the winds.' 

663, 664. < It chanced a sliip stood liutened to a high pier of rocic, with 
steps let down and gangway ready.' The vessel lay moored to a projecting 
rock, which served as a pier, eoninnota, rarely with ablat. only ; cp. Cic. 
Cluent. V. I a libuio iwn solum dedecore, verutn etiam sceUrt coniuncta ; and 
De Or. i. 5. 17 quoted by Con. 

660. reroluta per aequora, ' down the retiring flood.* 

661-666. Ribbeck adopts Brunck's transposition of U. 661, 66a to 
follow I. 664. The alteration is an improvement : but as the MS. order 
of the lines gives an unobjectionable sense, it seems safer to retain it. 
demlttit morti, sec on I. 319 above. 

666. 'He turns unconscious of the truth, and unthankful for escape.' 
The construction inyzmtiui salutifl (an extension, 9A Con. points out, of 
gratia alicuius ret) is perhaps suggested by ifiuunui rernm. 

670. ' Whither am I borne, whence come ? what means this flight that 
takes me from the field, and who am I that fly 7 * reduoit, sc. ex acu. 
Tumus in his bewilderment can hardly realise who and where he is. 

072. quid moBiui illi^ 'what of that host of men, etc' 

673-676. 'What? those whom I left all in death's fell grasp : e'en now I 
see them fly, I hear their dying groans.' ^^OLomnm^quid si, quost a contrac- 
tion frequent in Plautus — e.g. Amph. ii. a. 74 Paulisper fftofu, dum edor^ 
miscai ttnum somnium. Am. quttetu vigiians somniatf ('what? she 
who ...*): cp. Ter. And. iv. 4. 49 Quemne ego heri vidi ad vos afferrit 
('what? the boy whom ...?'); CatulL Ixiv. x8o An patris auxiiium 
s^rem f quemne ipsa reliquif 

676. quid aire ? * what can I do,' vivid use of indie for delib. subj. ; 
cp. iii. 88 quern sequimur^ Ima with dehlaoat, ' how can earth yawn deep 
enough for me f ' 

678. ByrtiB, gen. sing. 

670. eoBSoia, ' that knows my shame.* 

681, 682. * Shall he madly throw himself upon his sword afier such dis- 
grace, and drive the cruel steel into his side t ' For the ablat. mnoron* see 
on 1. 361 above ; and for the phrase, Caes. B. G. vii. 73 quini erant ordittes 
slipitumf coniuncfi inter se atque impliceUi^ quo qui intntverant, se ipsi 
acutissimis valiis induehaut, 

680. Anlnil, 'In her heart :* an expression of very common occurrence, 
found not only with adjectives, but also with verbs, e. g. animi eutgere, 
excrucitirey/allere, pendere. It was probably an unconscious survival of the 
old locative. 
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088. OKnni virlMm, i. c. Ardcn. 

001, 002. ' The Tiucoii lines close in, and press— a host agninst a man — 
with gathered hate and ceaseless blows.* 

008-006. Cp. the simile of Latinos resisting his subjects' clamour, vii. 
586 sqq. ; and Hom. II. xvii. 747, of the Trojans pressing the two Ajaces. 

608, 600. ' But Latagns he strikes in face and front with a stone, a 
mountain's huge fragment ooeiip»t«sto be beforehand in seizing, and 
so here denotes that he dashes the stone in his face before he can strike. 
XAtagnm . . . os, accusative of whole and part, a common construction in 
Homer, e.g. II. vii. 215 TpStas tk rp6fAOS alp^s MjXvO* yvta tKaarov, 

700. volTl Mirn^n slnit, ' lets him roll disabled.' 

701. donat IiaImm, a poetical use of the epexegetic infin., imitated from 
Greek. 

702-706. 'Phrygian Evanthes too he slew, and Mimas, compeer and 
firiend of Paris, whom Theano bore to Amycus the sel^me night that 
Cisseus' royal daughter, pregnant with a firebrand, gave Paris to the light : 
Paris sleeps in the city of his fathers, but Mimas lies a stranger on Lauren- 
tian shores.* Farts must be supplied with ooenlMtt. The change of subject 
is exceedingly harsh, and Bentley's conjecture Paris for rr^o/ would be 
a great improvement; but if this was what Viigil vrrote, it is difficult to see 
how cteat could have got into the text. or«at is nn instance of the idiomatic 
use of the present tense which has already been noticed on 1. 518 above. 
Itfuamm, passive ; a use found in Sallust and Tacitus. 

707* ill«>B'the boar we wot of;' cp. Aen. xi. 809 i/U . . . /u/us. The 
corresponding English phrase is ' like some boar.* 

700. mnltosqiM. Some MSS. give muUowe, In any case (as Servins 
notes) que must have almost the force of v^ : for the boar of mount VmriIiui 
in Liguria (the watershed of the Po) cannot be the same as that of the 
Laurentian marsh near the mouth of the Tiber. 

711. Inhomiit armos, * bristling his back * (Con.), accns. of the part. 

714, 716. These lines (iU« antom Impavidns . . . deonttt luurtas), 
which obviously refer to the boar, are in most MSS. placed after 1. 718, so 
as to refer to XeMBtiiui ; an arrangement which Conington defends (see 
his note). Heyne, Forbiger, Ribbeck, etc. accept the order given in our 
text, partes onnotatnr in omnMi, 'from side to side turns round in 
doubt : ' cu9ictanUr se vertit dubius quo impetumfaciat (Heyne). 

716. Irae, predicative dative, ' those who hate Mezentius with righteous 
wralh.* 

720. proftigGji hymenaeos, see Introd. p. xvi. 

722. He wore a crest of purple feathers and a purple robe which his lady 
had given him. 

723. stabula alta, 'the lofty lairs' of wild beasts in the forest: so vi. 
1 79 stabiila alia ftrarufn, 

725. rariroiitem in oomna, ' with towering antlers,' lit 'rising towards 
his horns.' 
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731. infintota, ' broken/ as xii. i. 

783. OMonm, ' unseen/ i. e. from behind. 

734, 736. ' In front he met him face to face, and charged him man to 
man, prevailing not by canning, bnt sheer strength.* olnrliui adT«rsoqii« : 
the ideas not being co-ordinate, the copula, strictly speaking, is not required ; 
but Virgil has inserted it for variety, as v. 498 exiremtis galeaqiu ivia^ and 
elsewhere. 

730, 737. ' Then with foot and spear pknted on the fallen man.' The 
spear is in Orod«s' body ; Mezentius leans on it, at the same time putting 
his foot on the prostrate enemy. 

738. 'His comrades at the word (««outl) raise high the shout of 
triumph.' 

744. Tlderlt, as we should say, ' let him see to it.' 

745, 746. ' A heavy slumber iron-bound 

Seals the dull eyes in rest profound; 
They close in endless night ' (Con.). 

Cp. Hom. II. xi. 241 iroi/i^aaro y^kkK^w Cwvw, 

740. XiTioaoiiliun, 'son of Lucaon/ like HiceUumius 1. 123 above. 

760. •qui lapsu, ' a fall from his horse/ 

763, 764. iniridUB (so most MSS.) is explained by laonlo et lonir* 
fUlante lAffitta (' stealing from afar'), which define the respective imiditu 
by which SaUiui slew Throniiui, and V«a1o«s slew SaUiui. Servius' 
suggestion that iaonlo •t saffitta is hendiadys seems contradicted by ix. 
572 (//fV iactilo bonus, hie longefallcnte sapHa\ where iaculo and sagiiia 
must be distinct weapons. Con. adopts the v. 1. imignis [Med., corrected 
to imidiis\ and refers the whole line to Nealces. 

760. ra«bant, ' were falling.' 

763-707. ' Huge as Orion, when on foot he strides and cleaves a way 
through Nereus' midmost depths, his shoulder rising o*er the waves; or 
when, carrying a many-wintered ash from the mountain-tops, he plants his 
foot upon the ground and his head is lost in the clouds.' Orion was a giant 
huntsman, changed after his death into the constellation. A club (here an 
' aged ash ') was always part of his equipment. The story of his wading 
through the sea may, as Sidg. suggests, be derived from the rising of the 
constellation Orion. r«fex«iui, some editors translate 'recalling' or 're* 
sembling ' an aged ash : but the other rendering gives a much finer picture. 

771. mol« Btia Stat, modal abl., ' stands firm in massive strength ; ' like 
sese molt ttfut vii. 589 (of a rock resisting the waves). 

778. ' Now hear my prayer, my good right hand and spear that now I 
hurl : ' lit. ' may they help me as my god * (adsint mlhl dens). The words 
arc characteristic of the conteniptor divtim (vii. 648 ; cp. x. 880) : Con. 
well compares Acsch. %Scpt. 529"'0/ivi;<ri Va\xi»^v ^k ifx«i /mAXoK^«oO Xifiur, 
and Stat. Theb. ix. 548 Atfes mihi dextera tautum : Tu fmtseits bclUs et 
hiivitabilc numen ; 7e voce, ie solam siiperum coiitemJ*tor adoro. 
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774. TOTM, etc., Lanstu, clothe<l in Aeneas* armour, b to be a liring 
troyaMun* 

781, 782. ' Now, prostrate by an unmeant woand. 
In death he welters on the grbund, 
And, gazing on Italian skies. 
Of bis loved Argos thinks, and dies.' (Con.) 

alieno. i. e. intended for another, c— Imngm asyleit, for the scaiuion 
see In trod. p. xix. 

784. CAvnm, as aire cava iii. 286, seems to refer to the concave shape 
of the shield inside — ' the hollow shield of triple brass.* liiM* torga 
(Minen folds') may be a reminiscence of linen corslets (Ajax Oilens b 
\iyo$wpri^ Iliad ii. 529); for we hear nothing elsewhere of snch a mateiial 
used for shields. 

786. tanrls, ' bulls* hides.' Ima, ' low down ' in the groin. 

786. Tires hand pextnlit, ' its force was spent.' 

702. ' If length of time can e'er make such high deeds believed.' Tstiis- 
tas" ' lapse of time,' ' antiquity/ cp. Cic. Mil. 35. 98 tU me, inquil (AIilo\ 
semper poptdtu Komanus^ semper omtus Rentes loquentur^ nttlla umquasn 
obmutescet ve/us/as; Ov. Met. i. 445 A^eve operis famain possU deUre vctus^ 
tas. That it cannot (as has been thought) »' posterity ' is sliown here by 
Ihc phrase fldem forre, which ^' to make credible,' not ' to hold catliblc' 
The meaning is that sudi a glorious deed could only appear possible if 
recorded of ancient and heroic times. 

794. et . . . que*-' both . . . and.' ' Helpless and hampered, the sire was 
moving backward in retreat.' inutilia inqns ligmtns, a Lucretian form 
of expression : e. g. Lucr. i. 45a seiutigi seque gregari^ where Munro dtes 
twenty-three other examples of tmesis in verbs compounded with preposi- 
tions ; cp. Aen. ix. a88 inque salutatam, 

796. armis (dative), either Aeneas' arms, or as a general term* 'the 
fight.' 

708. subiit muoronsm, ' met the stroke ' of Aeneas' sword. 

800. dnm abiret, * while hu father should retire;' the subj. denotes the 
purpose of his companions. 

802. teotiis, 'behind his shield.' 

805. arcs, here in a general sense, ' shelter.' 

807. dnm plnit in terris is from Lucr. vi. 630 Compluit in terris et 
vcnti iiubila portant, 

808. exeroers, ' to spend in toil ; ' so Tac. Ann. i. 1 7 exercitod aesiaies^ 
Cp. diem fatigare viii. 94. 

809. nn1>eni 1>elll, ' the tempest of battle,' here in special reference to 
the shower of weapons. In U. xvii. 243 Hector is called itoX^/mmo k^^. 
dnm detonst, ' till the storm be over,' the subj. expressing purpose. 

811. moritnrs, voc. for nom., as in ii. 283 quibus Hector ab oris ExspeC" 
teUe wnis. 
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815. l«irimt, 'spin.* 

817^24. < Right through the buckler, light defence for one lo bold, the 
blade held on, right through the vest his mother wove with pliant threads 
of gold ; and blood filled all his bosom : the soul passed sadly in flight to 
the underworld, and left its clay. But when Anchises' son beheld his loolc 
and face — the face so strangely pale — he groaned in pity sore, and stretched 
forth his hand, and his heart was touched by the sight of a son's great love.' 
No translation — much less comment — can adequately render the pathetic 
beauty of this passage, with its powerful picture of the sudden revulsion of 
feeling in Aeneas from wrath to pity at the death of young Lausus in defence 
of a father, The ' wild pathetic rhythm ' of the lines (821, 8aa)— 

At vero ut vultum vidit morUntis it »ra^ 
Ota modis Anchinades pailentia miris — 

is unsurpassed in its suggestive beauty by anything that even Virgil hai 
written : the word AnolilsladMi being just enough to recall that love of 
Aeneas for his own father, which is the keynote of his sympathy for Lausus. 
Hie contrast with Tumus* savage exultation over Pallas (above 11. 49a sqq.) 
is of course intentional : see introduction to Book x. 

827, 828. UMtatiifl, sc. es. si qua est •» onra, ' if that still claim your 
care * — i. e. if the dead care for such things : lit. ' if you have any care for 
that,' •» oiunk being •■/fW rei cura, as ea signa (ii. \*i\)^eius rti Hgna, 
For the sentiment cp. (with Con.) Soph. £1. 355 60TC rf rtOvriit&rt Ti/idr 
mpoaAwrti¥f ff rit ler* kxu x^P*^* 

880-882, iQtro, < he even chides ; ' i, e. he not only bewails Lausus, but 
chides his (Lausus') followers for their hesitation. 

884. siooabAt, ' was staunching.' 

886. proonl, ' apart,' of a short distance : Mexentius, resting after battle 
with the enemy at hand, would not put his helmet /ir away from him. Cp. 
Eel. vi. 16 sertaproculf tantttm eafiti dela^a, iatebant. Other examples of 
the usage are not infrequent 

837, 888. ' Around him stand his chosen warriors : their chief all weak 
and panting rests his neck, with long beard streaming on his breast.' fi>T«t, 
relieves or eases it by leanmg against the tree trunk. For the construction 
oitQMfom barbam see on 1. 133 above. 

889. mnltnm, ' often.' 

841. siipMr arma, ' on his ^ield. 

842. The rhythm suggests melancholy, intfttttam atgua intfttttl, cp. 
Homer's iiifit iivyoXoHrri (11. xvi, 776) ; and Lucr. i. 741 magni magtM 
cecidert ibi casu, 

846. oorpore Inhaarai, for the oonstr. see on 1. 361 above. 

849, 860. ban, niiao, etc., ' ah, now at lost I feel the bitterness of 
death ; now at last the blow strikes home I ' — i. e. I despised death before, 
but now my end is embittered by the death of Lausus. • 

868-866. dabnfraia, i. e. before this chance of death came. ' Long had 

Y 
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I owed thii penalty to my country ami my people*! hate : I ought to have 
yielded np my guilty life by every kind of death I ' dadlaaam, past juaaive^ 
at iv. 678 eadem me ad fata vocasses, 

857. tardat ig best taken at intrantitive — ' thongh hit ttiength ia alow by 
reason of the wound :' cp. Cic. ad Brut. i. 18 an tardart tt cMtwt^rari it 
melius esset. Serviot, taking tardat in its more usual active sense, explaios 
▼la alto Tiiliiare 9A»alti vulmris violenHa : while othen make TiSi-hia 
failing strength. 

861-863. Either gna or vlla seems superfluous ; but peihaps the repe- 
tition heightens the improbability— < if anything whatever' (or 'at all*), 
■polia ilia, so. Aetuat, dolomm, ' the death-pangs of Lausus.' 

867. ' He spake, and mounting to his saddle (tarfo, so. t^i) took hit 
wonted seat.' oonanata is virtually adverbial. 

879i Omitted by most MSS., and unnoticed by Servins ; probably from 
xii. 668. 

874. aiilm, here a particle of emphasis, ' Aeneas knew him tight vrell : ' 
so vi. 317 Aeneas miratusenim ; viii. %^tibi enim^tihi^maxutfialumOtMaciat. 

876. ' May such be the will of the mighty sire of gods, and of great 
Apollo/ i. e. that we should fight ilia, often used in this way of Jupiter, 
c. g. vii. wo sic Tiippiter ille monebat, 

877. aubit obvina, ' comes up to meet him spear In rest* 

880. ' I fear not death, I spare not any god *-^i. e. though Jupiter and 
Apollo, on whom you call, come to aid you, they shall feel my spear. It 
is the contemptor divum who speaks ; see above 1. 773. 

884. umbo, Aeneas* shield, which stands against (auatliiat, cp. 1. 810) 
the shower of darts. 

886-887. ' Thrice rode he round Aeneas standing there, in drdes towoida 
the left * — i. e. keeping hb shield-arm next to Aeneas, aazato is not incon- 
sistent with aureus 1. 884 : for both metals were used in the shield of Aeneaa ; 
see viii. 445. sUvam, ' the forest * of darts fixed b his shield. 

889. The fight is inlqua for Aeneas, as being on foot, while his oppo- 
nent is on horseback. 

802-894. < The horse rears up and paws the air with his feet ; then, 
throwing his rider, comes down above him and fiistens him to the ground, 
and with bowed head and fore-leg thrust forward presses upon him.' ataoto, 
etc., two other renderings of this clause deserve notice, (i) 'falling headlong 
presses with his shoulder on his prostrate lord ; ' eiecto being dat., and at7H9 
abl. instr. But it seems most unnatural to take eiecto apart from armo, (a) 
' Falls headlong to the ground with dislocated shoulder.' But the mention 
of such an accident to Rhaebus does not seem to the point here, oamuna, 
a rare word for ' head foremost/ probably connected with the root of a^^^, 
cer-ebrum, etc. 

897. at aupar i^stans) haao {dicit\ 

800. haualt caelnm, ' drank in the heaven,' i. e. saw it with his eyes. 
This is certainly more poetical than the other interpretation, * drew breath ; ' 
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though Juvenal's imitation (iiu 84) tt nostra infimiia coilum ffatuit Aven- 
tinum, seems to show that he nnderstood the phrase in this way. 

901, 908. 'No sin to slay a foe; not such the thought ^dth which I 
came to fight, not such the terms my Lausus made with yon for me' — i.e. 
' No quarter is a matter of course between us* sio, M roTads (i. e. mflas 
esse in caedi), 

903. ' By that grace, if any there be^ that is due to a conquered foe.' 

906. ' Lay me in the tomb beside my son : ' oonsortem with aatL 

907. hand Isfloiiui, lit ' knowingly,' i. e. * calmly/ < patiently.' 



T a 
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NOTES TO BOOK XI. 

Tiis death of Pallas on the one side, and of Lannu and Meccntint on 
the other, makes a break in the story of the ynx^ while both sides pante 
to bury their dead. Aeneas raises a trophy of Mezentius' spoils ; and the 
body of Pallas is sent home to Pallanteum, where Evander laments over it 
(11. 1-181). The burial scenes on either side are briefly described (Il.i8a-sa4) : 
and we are then introduced to the discords in the Latin camp, by which 
the Rutnlian fortunes, already on the wane, are still further depressed. 
Latinus calls a council at Laurentum, and, after the ambassadors sent to 
ask aid from Diomede have reported the failure of their mission (11. 343-295), 
proposes to come to terms with the Trojans; a proposal supported by 
Dnmces, and opposed by Tnmus in a vigorous speech, full of the insolence 
and vioUntia which will be his ruin (11. 225-444). At the alarm of the 
approach of Aeneas, Tumus breaks off the council and prepares for fight : 
and the remainder of the book is devoted to the battle between the Rutu- 
lians and Volscians on the one side and Trojans and Etruscans on the 
other, the chief interest centremg on the prowess of the Volsdan Amazon 
Camilla — a striking and original figure, relieving the somewhat dreary 
details of fighting. With her death the Kutulian cause is lost, and Tnmns 
alone remains, to be confix>nted with Aeneas in the final scenes of Book XII. 

1. interea, of transition to a fresh scene, as z. i, etc. It cannot heie"> 
* meanwhile,' as the close of Book X leaves us in the battle of the pre- 
ceding day. 

8-4. < Aeneas, though sorrow spurred him to grant a space for the boiial 
of his comrades, and his mind was troubled by the thought of their death, 
was paying Heaven's due for his victory at earliest dawn.* dare, poetical 
for tit dit, pnMoipitaiit, trans., ' urge him,' an expressive word. Tote 
denm, ' the gods' vows,* i. e. vows of which the payment is due to the gods. 

6-11. In this description of a tropaitiim the trunk of a tree represents 
the body of the slain foe. ' Trophies (says Mayor on luv. x. 133) were 
borrowed by the Romans from Greece, and often appear on coins, alyrays 
in the shape of the trunk of a tree with a cross-bar hung with arms.* 

9. taia tnmoa, ' headless shafts,* are the spears of Mezentius which had 
been shivered against Aeneas' shield. 

10, 11. sliiiatrae, ooUo, the tree trunk is identified with the body of the 
dead warrior. The sword is suspended from the neck by a sword-belt 
•bnmnm, with ivory hilt 

15. q:iiod snperMit, i. e. (de ed) qn§d supenst 
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16. numibiui, ablat. iiistnun. ' My haucln have made Mezentitis this* — 
i. e. the troptuum which yoa see. 

18. ' Prepare (for) war in your hearts, and in hope forestall the fight ; ' 
op. 1. 491 below (j/tf iampraecipit hosUm), 

21. BMtii, causal ablat. with wgi^im — * nor faint heart, fear-engendered, 
make yon slow.' 

28. AohmroAte sub imo, ' in Acheron below ; ' cp. Mana sub ivtcs 1. 
181 below. For the thought cp. Hom. II. xvi. 674-675 ''JBrte I rapxvffovoi 
HOfflymfrol rt Iroi rt Tt'/iiS^ rt ar/jKjf rt * r6 y^p yipas iirrl $o9imw, 

27| 28. TirtntUi •ffent^m, cp. II. xiii. 785 Mi rl friiu 'AAir^ dcv^- 
ata$ai, MMrbo, ' untimely/ as vi. 429 (repeated here). 

31. On the rhythm see Litrod. p. xviii. 

88. almnno, ' his charge/ to be taken with datiui. 

84, 86. fluniQiim, gen. plnr. ; old form in -f///i. like Italum x. 109, 
Graium, x. 353. nuMstma oxln«m d« nor* solntae, ' their hair nnboiind 
alter the fashion of monmers.' For the construction see on x. 133. 

86. forilmfl, dative after ininlit. 

42. oam l»ete T«Biz«t, * in her happier hour.' 

47. in Bwir&nm impmrlnm, ' to win a mighty realm.' 

40-62. Mr. Storr well compares Tennyson, ' In Memoriam/ vi : 

'O father, wheresoe'er thou be, 

Who pledgest now thy gallant son; 
A shot ere half thy draught bo done 
Hath stilled the life that beat fifom Ihce.' 

mnltnm captiis, 'befooled by idle hopes.' fom •!, 'perchance:' cp. 
ii. iZ'^fors it pcetias ob nostra repoumt Effugia ; Hor. Od. i. a 8. 31 fors tt 
Debiia turn vkesqus suptrbas Te mantasU ipsum. The phrase literally •■ 
' it is a chance, and he is making prayers.' ail iMn . . . d«b«it«m, 'whose 
every debt to heaven is paid ' — i. e. he is dead, and has nothing more to do 
with the gods. Cp. Soph. Aj. 589 (where Ajax tells Tecmessa not to adjure 
him by gods who have done with him), 'Kyw 7c XtnrfTr oh itiroiirti' lyif 
$t<Hs 'Or oWv dpHtir tt/i* o^tikirrit ht ; on which Prof. Jebb remarks that 
' this view of the give-and-take relation between gods and men was highly 
characteristic of ancient paganism : ' adding (with reference to Virgil's phrase 
cited in illustration), ' he was dead, and so his account with the gods was 
dosed : he was quits with them ; they had done their worst' 

64-67. ' Is this our return, our looked-for triumph ? is this my solemn 
pledge? And yet not slain in flight by shameful wounds shalt thou behold 
thyjK>n ; nor shalt thou, a father, pray for death, in spite of its terror, 
because a son yet lives' (i.e. with disgrace), pnlmiua'put to Hight;' 
Tallas' wounds were all in front, showing that he had fallen honourably, 
■oapite nato, abl. absolute, dlmm ftmiui, deatli, otherwise terrible, would 
be welcomed by, the fatlier after his son's dishonour. This is better than to 
take optaMfl ftmiui, ' ¥fill you wish your son were dead.' 
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60. 4«fl«vlt (intensive 'de-*), of lamenting for the dcftd, Ti. aso; cp. 
Lncr. iii. 907 At not horrific9 ciuefactum t$ pr^pt husto iHMUMUiUr 
defUnimus, 

64-67. ovatM H molle fin;«tnuii (hendiadys), 'the bier of pliant 
osier.' tores, of the bier, as vi. 220. agrMrtt ■tramiao, 'on the rustic 
litter.* Btnumoa ('that which is strown*), generally —.'straw/ bat is here 
osed more widely to denote the layer of foliage on the bier. 

66-71. 'So, plucked by maiden's finger, lies a tender violet or drooping 
hyacinth, its bright hues yet undimmed, its grace unwithered still; bat 
parent earth no longer gives it life and lends it strength.' lawgwntia 
hjadnihi, a Greek rhythm, to which is due the lengthenfaig of the 1 in 
iangtmUis, 

78. lAieta liibonun, 'rejoidng in her toil ;' poetical genitive of respect, 
like iiUtgtr vitaStferax sceUrutHf etc. 

76. toa«i . . . aiiTO, ' had streaked the web with threads of gold ' (Con.); 
lit ' had divided.' 

61, 88. ' With hands fast bound behfaid their backs came captives, to be 
sent as offerings to the shade (of Pallas), and shed their blood upon hia 
funeral flames.' The antecedent to quo* must be supplied fi:om inanmi, 
sc eorum ; cp. iv. 597 m dtxtrafidesquc^ Quern secumfrttrios ainttt pofiarg 
FituUts, oaeao tuakgvdn%^at€S0rnM san^uiHe, r i»uclical iiivcnuuii. On 
the practice of human sacrifices see x. 519, note. 

88, 84. The Trojan leaders cany trophies of those whom Pallas had 
slain, with the names attached to them. 

86. aero oonftotos, 'worn with years.' 

87. 'And flings himself to earth and grovels at full length.* t«rrao, 
probably dative ""fM terramj as it cculo, etc. (see on x. 319) : but it might 
possibly be a reminiscence of the locative. 

80. bellator •qniui, so vtttator ctmis xli. 751. llie weeping of the horac 
is perhaps suggested by II. xvii. 426 sqq., where Achilles* immortal horses 
weep instinctively, Mx^' dvdi^cv^cr i^rrcf, at the death of Patrodus. 
Aethon in Homer is the name of one of HectorVhorses (II. viii. 185). 

02. nuMSta plialaiix, in opposition to Taucri, TTrrhani, Axoadas. 

03. Tarals armis, 'with arms reversed* — i.e. point downwards, as at 
modem military funerals ; in which also the riderless horse and sword, etc 
of the decipued are familiar features : 

'But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war. 
With arms reversed and muffled drum, 

Follow his funeral car : 
They show the banners taken, 

They tell his battles won, 
And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute-gun.* 
(Mrs. Alexander, ' The BuriaLof Moses,' in ' Lyra Anglicana.') 
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07» 08. mlhi (dativus ethictis), cp. yoJipk ftoi Iliad xxiii. 19, etc salT*, 
Tala, the Movisswta verba at a funeral ; ' bail for ever, for ever farewelL* 

101. TilAtl, 'arrayed' with olive-branches — i.e. carrying them in theif 
hands; ncn ccronati; nee enim lugentes decebeU : sed omaii et ifutnuti 
(Servius). Cp. vii. 154 ramis velatas PaUadis omnes\ Plant. Amph. i. i. 
104 velatis numibus orant\ Ovid. Met. xl. 279 velanunia numu praetendtm 
mppiice, ▼•niam, ' grace.' 

102. The indie, iaoabant seems irregular in a dependent clause of oiatio 
obliqua ; for It can hardly be accounted for here as an biserted observation 
of the writer. But sometimes, where a relative clause is equivalent to an 
epithet or definition, the indicative remains: e.g. Li v. iii. 71. 6 {JScapHus) 
infit etnnum si tertium et octcgesimum agere, et in eo agro^ de quo agiiur 
('the property in question*) miliUuse non iuvenem; Sail. Jug. 54. 1 
Afetellns milita hortatur ad ceteray quae levia suni^ panm animum 
gerant\ ib. 63. 1 C. Mario tnapta a/que miradiiia portendi haruspex 
dixtrat; proinde, quae a/titfto agitabat ('his present designs*), fretus dis 
ageret. So here corpora quaa \MMt\)itiaX^ corpora iaeeniia, 

104, 106. a«th«r« oaisiji, 'shorn of breath.* sooarls : Latinus, who 
had promised his daughter Lavinla to Aeneas, is identified with his people. 

100. qui ftiirl*tUi, consecutive, ' that thus you shun our friendship.* 

112. TWii has double peculiarity, (i) indie, for subjunctive, (s) perfect 
tense instead of pluperfect. Nee venissem wpuld be normal ; ftee veneram, a 
common change for rhetorical liveliness, as in ii. 55 si mens non Uuva 
/uisseif Impulcrai ferrOy etc; Liv. iii. 19 nisi Latitti sua sponie arma 
sumpsissetU, capti et deleti eramus, n«o ▼•&! is a more emphatic exagger- 
ation than nee veneram : that which would not have happened being 
described as if it hets not happened. 

116. ItMrat, poetical for ereU, referring to the battle of the previous day, 
when the obligations existed, huio, the death that these slain have met. 

117-110. ' If he is now preparing to end the war by arms and drive the 
Trojans hence, he should rather have met me with weapons like mine : then 
he of us had lived to whom heaven or his own stout arm had granted life.* 
The first hint of the single combat which is ultimately to decide the issue, 
dconlt oononrrare, lit ' he was bound to meet me.' wtK^'^vixisset; so i. 
aoi aecestis, Iv. 606 extinxem, v. 786 traxe. 

121. 'Kept their eyes and faces bent steadfastly upon one another.' 
oonTarsi qualifies tenabant, like iutentique ora teuebant ii. i. 

122, 128. ' Then Dranoes, old in years, and ever foe in thought and word 
to his young rival Tumus, thus spoke his mind in answer.' odiis, feelings 
of hatred ; ortmiaa, the expression of them in word, orsa, lit. ' attempts,' 
used poetically for ' words,' ' speech.' 

126. aefoem, deliberative subj. 

126. inatltiaa, for thy justice : genitive of cause, on the analogy of 
Greek (^v/«i(ciy rivA rtvot, etc) ; cp. Ilor. Sat. ii. 6. 84 fuque ille Sepositi 
cieeris tuc loitgae invidit avenae. 
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180. flitalM, referring to 1. iia ; 'your destined walls.* 

133. VMM Mqii«Ktr», *with peace as mediator;' seqtusitrt originally 
a trustee in whose hands disputed property was placed till the claims on It 
could be adjudicated. Cicero uses it for the depositary of money intended 
for bribery, either judicial or electioneering : e. g. Cluent 8. 25 quo sequair* 
in Ulo iudice corrumpendo dicehaiur esse usus ; Plane 16. 38 <uius iu irihts 
vtndUorem et corrupicrem et seqtustrem Plancium fuissi clamitas, 

186. aotMi ad wAAmttk, * carried/ and so ' rising to heaven ; ' cp. G. iu 364 
ss laetus ad auras Palmes agU, 

141. ' Which so late heralded Pallas victorious in Latium.' 

142-144. 'Hie Arcadians, rushing to the gate, catch up, ns wont of old, 
their funeral torches ; the highway glimmers with a long line of light, and 
parts the fields afar.' rapn«r«, perf. of rapid action. dUwrlmliuit, the 
torchlight procession is like a bright line drawn across the fields. 

140. x«po«to, * set down ' (of the bier). 

161. ' And words scarce won their way for grief at last.' The alliteration 
expresses pathos; cp. ii. 494 note, x. 8ai. 

152, 168. ' Not such, my Pallas, the promise that you made me — the 
promise to trust yourself less rashly to the perils of war.' The construction 
is a difficulty, promltto nt being unknown in classical Latin. Some editors 
put a stop At parent!, and rcganl nt Telle* as a wish : but this is certainly 
harsh. Others conj. petenti for parentL Probably nt Telles should be 
regarded as explanatory of promiMM : cp. the ' explanatory ' or ' appo- 
sitional* use of ut in such expressions as Cic. Leg. Man. ai. 62, qmd tam 
inusitaium quam ut eques Romanus . . . miiteretur f « 

166-163. 'O gallant youth thus blighted in the bud! O cruel lesson of 
battle all too near ! alas, for heaven's deaf ear to vows and prayers I How 
blest art thou, mine honoured spouse — blest in thy death, nor spared to see 
a grief like this : while I have overlived my span of years, to linger on a 
childless father (snpersteB) t O, had but the Kutulians been whelming me 
with their spears, as I followed the friendly cause of Troy 1 O, had I 
yielded up my life, and this train were bearing me, not Pallas, homel* 
propinqnl, because otherwise Evander would not have sent his son. Tloi 
mea fltta, i. e. have lived longer than the natural period, according to which 
the son should survive the father, obmerent, dodlssem, referrvt, past 
jussives ; the imperfect, as opix)sed to the pluperf., denoting a cotUinued 
action in the past. Cp. viii. 643 at tu dktis^ AlbatUt fuatteres, 

165. vors lata, 'your fate,' i.e. death which you Teucriare now reporting. 

166-168. * But if mitimely death was fated for my son, 'twill gladden me 
that he fell while leading Trojans against Latium, with many a Volscian 
slain before.' Invabit: the other reading iuvaret, though equally well 
supported by the MSS., makes much inferior sense, as it would represent 
Evander as discontented with his son's exploits, which is inconsistent with 
1. 173. 

171. Tht repetition of TTXxliennin takes the place of a copula; see on 
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z. 313. For the fonn TTrxhtniim cp. Troum 1. 161 above, and lee 
onl. 34. 

178. 'Thej bring great trophies of lUin foes, sent by your hand to 
death.' tropa#» (sc ecrum) qnos ; cp. I. 81 above, vinxirai tt post ttrga 
mamiSf quos mitttnt umbris. On the present dM see note to k. 518. 

174. * Had his (i. e. Pallas') age and the strength of his yean (lit ' arising 
from his years *) been the same.* 

175. armi% < from battle.' 

177-181. ' That I linger on the life I loathe now Pallas has gone, yonr 
arm is the cause— the arm that you see owes Tumus both to son and sire. 
This place alone is left yon for your valour and fortune to fill. 'Tis no joys 
of life I seek — 'twere wrong I should : I ask to bear joyous news for my son 
to the shades below.' Evander only lives to claim from Aeneas his due of 
Tumus* life, and to be able to take good news (perferre, sc. gattdia) to 
Pallas in the underworld. meritUi is dat. of indirect reference, tlU dat of 
recipient, with Taoat. Manes sub imo«, see above on 1. 23. 

182. mlseris mortalllmfl, Ilomcr*s UiKolot /SporoTcri. 

187. For oonAltur in tenebnui cp. tonditus in nubem G. L 44a. 

189. deonrrere, 'marched round.* Liv. xzv. 17 describes a lUcursU 
fimebris, i.e. a march of troops round their general's funeral pile; cp. 
Tac. Ann. ii. 7. 4 (of Germanicus at the burying-place of the legions of 
Varus) restituit arum, hcncriqui peUris princeps ipse cum Itgionihus 
deeucurrit. The custom is as old as Homer : cp. II. zxiii. 13 Ol 8) r/kt w^pt 
¥€KfA¥ l^piyat ^\naa¥ Xwwovt Mvp6/i99fot, 

100. luatraTere, 'rode round :' cp. vii. 391 /i lustran chcro, 

102. caelo, ' to heaven,' poetical dat of recipient, instead of prep, and case. 

104-106. Uraiy dat. of recipient, like caelo just above. UnrrenteB, 
'glowing;* a stock epithet {e,g, /ervidus axis G. iii. 107), here hardly 
appropriate, as the wheels were shortly to 'glow* with real flames, 
miiaerft nota, ' familiar offerings,* i. e. the arms which they used to wear 
during life. 

107-100. Morti, 'to Death,* which is here peisonified as a goddess. 

SCO. ■•rrare, 'keep watch by.' 

308. The heaven was regarded as a hollow sphere, port light and part 
daric, which by its revolution brought day and night llius ii. 250 vtrtUur 
inUrea coi/um ii rttit oceanc nox, aptam in its original participial sense 
' fitted,' and so ' decked with glittering stars.' 

804-200. partlm . . . partiiii distinguishes bodies buried on the spot, 
and bodies carried off elsewhere ; the latter either to neighbouring territories 
or to Laurentum itself (urM). 

a07f 808. o«t«ra, sc corpora; que is explanatory; — 'The rest, an 
undistinguished heap of dead, they bum without honour or distinction.* 
nnm^YoaB' position/ 'dignity;' cp. the double meaning of our word 
'account.* So Caesar, B. G. vl. 13 hominum qui aliquo suiU numero ei 
honon (of some account and position). ' 
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211, 812. 'Sadly they gathered up the piles of ashes and bones all 
mingled in the fires, and covered them with mounds of warm earth.' fbois 
are the remains of the funeral pyres 1 and Virgil api>nrcntly means that the 
various heaps of ashes and bones were shovelled together into one plaou, 
and then buried. For zuar* — 'heap together/ cp. Hor. Sat. it 5. a a 
acervos rture, t«pido, owing to the warmth of the various funeral pyres. 

218. pnMAl'vltUi is not, as Servius thought, an 'incongruous' epithet; 
but points the contrast between past prosperity and present misfortunes — 
' Latinus' lordly town.' ♦ 

218. q:iii poBoat, causal, ' since he claims.' 

220. ingravat Iumo, 'embitters their wrath' (Sidg.), lit 'weighs 
down,' • 

222. ▼arilfl diotis, abt of manner, 'many a judgment in varied language 
is given on Tumns' side.' 

228, 224. olmmlirat, ' screens him.* in«ritUi, ' won.' 

226. super, ' to erown alt' 

280. p«toiidnm, found in some MSS., and supported by Servius and 
other grammarians, is probably the right reading, being harder than 
petendam. It is an instance of the impersonal gerundive followed by 
an accus., like potftas timetidum est Lucr. i. 112; agUandum est vigUias 
Plant Trin. iv. 2. 27. Tlic constr. is very rare except in early writers. 

231. A«lloit, 'loses heart;' cp. Cic. Att i. 16. 9 m^ u$m plaga accepia 
patres c<mscripti conciderent^ ne deficercni, 

232. ' That Aeneas comes hither by fate under clear will of heaven . . .' 
236, 237. oUl, old form of illif seen in olim, plenia ▼lis, ' along the 

crowded roads,* abt of place. 

288. primiui ■oeptris, ' first in regal power.' 

230. hie, ' hereupon.' Aetola urbe, Arpi ; see on x. a8. 

241. Unguis, probably dative. 

243. Diomedem, though found only in late MSS., seems preferable to 
Diomede approved by Servius as a reck accusative (Ato/x^dfa, -i^). 
Diomeden^ the reading of most MSS., is impossible on metrical grounds, 
but may have easily arisen from Diomtdem\ final m and n being often 
confused, especially in accus. of proper names. 

246, 247. Argyripa or Arpi, said to be from "Apyot iwwto¥, Diomede 
was an Aetolian (1. 239 above), but married Aegialea, heiress of Aigos. 
For helping Danaus in his war against the Messapi (▼lotor), he received 
territory round Mount Garganus in Apulia. Zapjgis is used loosely for 
' Apulian,' lapygia being a part of that district. 

261. anditis, probably abt absot, ' our speeches heard.' 

262. Batnmia regiia, ' realms where Saturn once was king,' t e. in the 
golden age, as described viii. 319 sqq. 

266, 267. ' I speak not of the toils of war endured beneath Troy's lofty 
walls, or the dead that famous Simois hides.' ezhaiuita, lit. * drained to the 
dregs,* as x. 56. preiiiat» indirect interrogative. 
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250, 260. T«l yrlftno jeAmmnaAjk is like Aeneas' language in ii. 6 
Quit taliafoMdot Afyrmidonum Dohpumvi aui duri miUs Ulixi Timpertt 
a lacrimisf tristo Mlnarrae sldiui, ' Minerva's baleful star/ i.e. the 
storm sent by Minenra at the departure of the Greeks, sldiui, from denoting 
'season/ 'weather' comes to be used as-i'a storm/ as in xii. 451 ahrupi9 
sidcrt, Oaphereiis, a promontory in Euboea where many of the Greek 
shi[)s were wrecked on their return from Troy. The story was that 
Nanplius, king of Euboea, in revenge for his son Palamedes having 
been put to death by the Greeks, hung out false lights there, and so 
caused the wreck : hence niter, 'avenging.' 

201-268. abaotl agrees with the general subject, which is subdivided 
into Mentlaiui and UlizM. AlTersnm litiu, 'a distant shore.' ProM 
oolnmiuui is a curious expression for Egypt at the eastern end of the 
Mcditerrnncan, on the analogy of Ihrculis columnae^ the well-knovm 
'Pillars of Hercules' (i.e. the Rock of Gibmltnr and the 'Aiics Hill' 
opposite) at its western end. For Proteus, the mythic king of EgyiH, and 
tlie legends of Mcnclans' visit to him nflcr Troy, sec Horn. Od. iv. 81 sqq., 
and Eur. Helena, adoflqua, 'all the way to.' «surolat, 'wanders in exile.' 

204, 266. r«ffii» ir«optolaiiii, Neoptolemus had been killed by Orestes, 
and his kingdom was divided, part going to Helenus, son of Priam, and 
captive of Neoptolemus, see iii. 325 sqq. -wmtmom penat**, * ruined home ; * 
Idomeneus, king of Crete, having slain his son in fulfdment of a vow, 
was expelled by the people. The rendering ' changed home,' on the analogy 
of vertiri solum (' to go abroad '), seems less natural. ZK>oros, the Opuntian 
Locrians followed Ajax Oileus to Troy, and after his death some of them 
were said to have settled in Africa. 

200-208. '(Why tell of these!) Mycenae's lord, the leader of the 
mighty Greeks himself, died by the hand of an accursed spouse or ere 
he came within his hall: an adulterer lay in wait for the conqueror of 
Asia.' prima inter Umlna is only a poetical expression for Agamemnon's 
death on reachmg home, and need not point to any different version of the 
story from that known to Homer and Aeschylus. d«Tiotam Asian., a bold 
expression for victonm Asiae, For sulMMdit cp. Lucan. v. 226 subsidere 
regnum ChaJeidos Euhoieae^ vana spt raptc^ parahas, Coiiington's sugges- 
tion that xfiAr/</iVa acted as f^8/wf (the odd man who waits to fight the 
conqueror), and so ' took up the feud after conquered Asia,' is ingenious but 
lacks authority. Servius approves a v. 1. dtvicta Asia, which would remove 
much difficulty ; but it has little MS. authority. 

269, 270. inTidi«M, exclamatory infinitive, 'to think that heaven 
grudged my return.' Cp. Plant Aul. 336 tibi rtcU facer e, quandc quod 
facias ptriil To make inTidi«M depend on referam (1. 964), and r^ard 
U. 966-268 as parenthetical, would be intolerably harsh. OaljrAoii, in 
Aetolia, Diomcdc's ancestral home. ooniiiffinm««rtfiiiff^//i, as ii. 579. 

271 sqq. The story was that Diomede's companions, for insult to Venus, 
were changed into sea-birds {Diomedead avis) ; see Ovid, Met. xiv. 496. 
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275. ' Not less than this had I to look for from that very hour, when — fonl 
that I was !— I struck at forms divine, and profaned the hand of Venus with 
a wonnd.' haeo ad«o«-' exactly this* as in viL 427, adt9 in sncfa cases 
being a particle of emphasis. TlolaTl Tulnora. In IL v. 330 sqq. Dtomcdc 
wounds Aphrodite while rescuing Aeneas. 

280. < With no joy do I recall the evils of the past' aaslai Imm^ 
Xmrw^hetus mtminif hence the genitive malomat. 

288, 284. qnaatiui . . . hartam, * how he towers with lilted shield, with 
what a rush he hurls his spear.' Hie attitude of striking at an enemj is 
here called ' rising up to the shield,' as in xii. 729, 'rising up to the fword.' 
Coniugton has a spirited |>araphrase : 

'Myself have faced him on the field, 
And tried the combat's chance; 
I know the arms his hand can wield. 
The thunder of his lifted shield, 
The lightning of his lance.' 

286, 287. vitro, ' even : ' i. e. over and above the Greek invasion of Troy 
would have come a return invasion of Greece. fi/ffv» anything 'beyond ' 
what is natural or expected. Dardamui, 'the Trojan;' sing, for plural. 
Note the cliangc of tense in lugerot, 'would now be roouniing.' 

288-200. 'Through all the long delay before Troy's stubborn walls^ 
'twas by Hector's and Aeneas' might that Grecian success stood still, held 
back for ten long years.' The construction is slightly irregular : q:aidq:Bid 
o«asatnm est would naturally be followed by some expression ■■' was 
caused by Aeneas and Hector ; ' but ▼lotorla baeslt is snb^tuted. 

202. pletate, ' pious worth ; ' see note to i. 378. 

206. ma^o bello, nbl. of circumstance, ' his advice under our heavy 
war ' (Con.). 

SOO, SOI. trepida implies confusion and hurry, as x. 283: 'soon as 
their minds were calmed and the storm of tongues was stilL' pxa«flitiui 
dlToa, ' first invoking the gods/ according to a common practice of Greek 
orators (e. g. Demosthenes at the opening of the ' De Corona '), and (as 
Servius says) of Cato and the old Romans. Cicero (Divin. xiii. 43) spesJcs 
of it as obsolete — Tu si quid ex vetere aliqua oratiotu lovem opiimum 
maximum . . . aut aliquid eiusmodi tdiscert potueris^pra^dare U paratum 
in iudicium venturum arldtraris ? divos, unusual construction with aoc 
of person addressed. 

SOS. T«U«m, *I could wish.' ftitrat, 'it had been better,' iot fimset, 
vivid use of indie, for subj., that which would have been, being stated as if 
it had been : cp. ii. 55 si mens fWft laevafuissei, Impulerat, 

S05-S07. importannm, ' unlucky,* ' ill-fated ; ' as G. i. 470 ohseeuoique 
canes importutiaeqtu volucres, flttiffaBt, ' tire out.* For boo Tioti, etc., 
Mr. Storr well compares Napoleon's saying of the English — ' They do not 
know when they are beaten.' 
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800. poniUt. 0PMI .... a metrical licence unique in Virgil ; perhaps 
justified by the pause in sense, like the hiatus in i. 405. Horace has a 
short vowel before 'st ' three times — all in the sermcni propHor hexameter 
of his Satires, e.g. Saept sHlum vertas i. 10. 73, cp. i. a. 30, 71 : Virgil 
seems to avoid the occurrence of such a vowel at all before ' sp/ ' st/ ' sc/ 
except in certain cases where it is lengthened in imitation of Homeric 
rhythm. Iumo, sc. spes : quam aninuita, sc sit, 

810| 811. ' In what utter ruin all else lies crushed, 'tis all for eyes to see 
and hands to feel* — i.e. your own senses are evidence. o«t«r» with 
r«nim, like opata locorum, occulta taliuum, etc rant omnlft, a slightly^ 
irregular variation for the natural est (mtninc, 

812, 818. pliurlm% luyiffrri oZira : ' all that valour at its best could be, 
has been ours : we have fought with all our kingdom*s strength.* 

814. adoo emphasises nmio, as ix. 156. See on 1. 275 above. 

816-810. Tnfloo amiil, Tiber. rap«s xmqxM^uspte su/en * right up 
to and beyond,' 'even beyond.' Latinus has a domaUi long attached 
(antlqiiiui) to the crown, stretching to the West (loninui in oooasum) 
along the Tiber ; formerly occupied by Sicani (old settlers in Latium, cp. 
viii. 528), now by Auruncans and Rutulians. pamrant, ' graze,' i. e. feed 
flocks upon ; an exceptional use of the word, which generally takes an 
accus. of those who are fed. Tibullus, however (ii. 5. 25), has Sed tunc 
pascihcuU herbosa Palatia vacctu^ a somewhat similar usage. 

821. o«dat amicrttiae Teuororom, * let it be surrendered to the friend- 
ship of tlie Trojans,' a concise way of saying ' let it be surrendered to secure 
their friendship.' 

822. Booios, ' as partners.' 

828. amor, H, for the quantity see Introd. p. xvii. 

826. po«rant,«>rXw(riK — ' can bring themselves to.' 

328. modnm, ' size.' 

820. naraliAy 'stores' or 'gear;' not as in iv. 593, 'docks.' manns, 
' hands ' (i. e. men), as in the common English phrase. 

882. paolfl ramoB, i. e. olive branchy wreathed with wool, the symbol 
of supplication. 

884. Virgil thinks of the Roman custom of sending the cnrule chair and 
robe of state to kings whom they wished to honour— e. g. to Syphax, Liv. 
xxvii. 4 dona tulere togam it tunicam purpttrtam^ sellam cbunuam, pate- 
ram ex quinque pondo auri Jactam, regnl insiffnia, 'badges of 
royalty.' 

886. in madinm, ' for the common weal ' or perhaps ' openly.' Botl| 
meanings are possible. 

880-842. < Then Drances, hostile as before (idam), whom Tumns' fiune 
was ever goading with bitter pricks of sidelong envy, lavish of wealth and 
ready of tongue — but his arm was slow for fif^ht — nt council held a name of 
weight, and ]x)werful in faction (liis mollicr*s noble rank gave him high 
descent, obscure was that he drew from his father)— Drances rose up, 
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twelling and Increasing their patdoni with these woids.' oMl^pw» 'la- 
direct 'or 'sidelong/ and so treacherons: cp. Ilor. Epp. i. 14. 37 Ate isiic 
oblique oculo mea cammoda quisquam Limat, For laqpui oipvat Con. 
well compares Lacan's description of Pompey (t ill) famaequ^ ^etiitr 
Afulta dan in vulgus, totus po^larihus auris In^lH^ etc — the idea fai 
each case being that of influence gained by lavish expenditnie. *^*^*1fff 
(t. t.fud'tilis, from stemyW- oifundo), originally of vessels that are easily 
poured out {vasa futtilia) ; then of a man who is ' leaky,' caimot keep 
silence, and so weak, untrustworthy. 

842-846. rem oonsnlis ; so Liv. ii. aS. 2 nrn dilatam consuiert* The 
construaion is rather unusual. fSsrat, ' suggests/ lit. ' brings to ns ; ' cp. 
Cic. Fam. i. 7. 6 quid res^ quid causa, quiti Um^ firat, faeiUitHt ^r- 
spicies. mnssaat, ' hesitate/ as in xii. 657 ; lit. 'mutter.' 

846-860. 'Let him grant free speech and calm his swelling pride— be by 
whose evil auspices and unlucky temper we see that the son of so many 
chiefs has set, and a city is plunged hi grief.' anvpietiim : Tnmns being 
general, the battle was fought under his auspices, according to Roman 
ideas, dnoum, descriptive genitive with Inmlna^ 'glorious chiefr.' 

864. nUliui Tiolentia^ i.e. Tumi. 

868, 869. oedat, remittat (subjunctives b petittQ M'qua) define 
Tenlatn ( ■> ' grace ' or ' favour/) — ' beg him of his grace to yield, and grant 
to king and country their just rights* (i.e. the right to dispose of Lavinia as 
they think fit). 

860 sqq. Drances, having as yet only broadly hinted at Tamos without 
naming him, now turns round upon him with an open challenge. 

862. beUo, 'hi war/ abl. 

868. pignuB, i.e. resignation of Lavinia. 

366. •■■• nil moror, ' I care not if I am/ lit. ' I do not object to be/ cp. 
Cic Phil. xiii. 17. 35 niAii tnoror eos salvos esse ei ir$ quo lubeL 

860. dotalia regia, < the dower of a palace.' oordi eat, ' is dear ; ' see 
on X. 252. 

878-876. atemamnr, ' are we to fall,' delib. subj. efttain ta, etc., ' do 
thou likewise, if any might is thine, if thou hast one spark of native fire, 
look him that calls thee (i. e. Aeneas) fairly in the face.' efttam with tn, 
which it strongly emphasises, in opposition to noa above. 

877. mmplt Tooes, 'breaks forth/ Gk. l/^{< ^^^t so rumpii 
vocefn ii. 1 29. 

881, 882. tuto tibi, dat. ethicus: magna, transferred from the ante- 
cedent Tevbia — 'that big talk you vent in safety, while ramparts keep the 
foe at bay, ere yet the trenches run with blood.' 

888-886. 9xolBd« tona, 'then thunder on;* proindt is common with 
imperatives expressing scom. See 1. 400 below, aditnm, accns. in appo- 
sition to tona eloqaio. giiaado, etc. is of course ironical. Teooromm, 
depending on atragia aoervoa regarded as one notion, ' heaps of slau^tered 
Trojans.' iaaigala, from insignio. 
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880, 800. ' Are we going to meet them t Why so slow ? Or will y^u 
never show fight but in that windy tongne and in those flying feet? ' MaTom 
« martial spirit or prowess; so *kpn\% in Greek, Eur. Phoen. 154 (of 
T3rdeu8) "Api; V KXrviKhv Iv vrip^ott lx*«« 

802-806. pnlatui ego 7 refers to Drances* words, 1. 566. Bitlas and 
Pandanui, Trojans slain by Tumns, see ix. 67a sqq. 

807. Ale, ' in one day.' 

300-402. ' ** No hope in war." Go, fool, and croak such bodings to 
the Dardan and your own fortunes. Ay, cease not to spread wild alarms, 
to extol the strength of yon twice-conquered race, and disparage the cause 
of Latinus 1 * Tnmus repeats Drances' words, 1. 363. eaae, of prophecy, 
oracles being frequently delivered in verse, capitl « ' person,' as often ; 
the ' Dardan man * being Aeneas. 

408-406. ' Now, forsooth, the Myrmidon chiefs tremble at the Phrygian 
arms, now Tydeus* son and Acliilles of Larissa tremble, and the river 
Aufidus flies back from the Hndriatic waves.* A sarcastic reference to the 
report of Diomede's unwillingness to fight the Trojans. ' You say the vic- 
torious Greeks are afraid of the Phrygians : it is as likely that rivers should 
flow back from the sea.' The Anfldna is chosen, as being a river in Dio- 
mede's territory in Apulia. 

406, 407. Tumus continues his sarcastic vein : ' Then again, when he 
feigns to cower before my threats (11. 348, 357), a rogue's base trick, and 
by talk of fear adds venom to his charge.' vel onm, the npodosis to this 
«7lnii9e Is omitted, but llic omission is easily BU[)))licd by the reader, and is 
natural enough in a rhetorical speech, aoalna, accus. in apposition to the 
sentence, as above 1. 383. Some editors take artlfloia aoalna as nom.* 
ariifex scilestus^ i. e. Drances himself. 

408. a1>alata morarl, * fear not ;' absisti'^noli, 

418. iiaq:iia habat ragraaanm, ' cannot be repaired,' lit. ' cannot retrace 
its steps.' 

416. mlhl, dat ethicus : ' I hold him happy above others in his toil, and 
noble in soul.' labomm, gen. of respect or definition, like integer viiae, 
etc. On aalml, see note to x. 686. 

428. tampaataa, *the storm has swept over all alike.' 

426-427. ' Many things have been bettered by time, and the changeful 
toil of chequered years : many men hath Fortune, with alternate visits, made 
sport of, and once more placed on solid ground.' altama rarlaaaa, lit. 
'revisiting by turns,' i.e. coming sometimes as good fortune, sometimes 
as bad. 

488. floxantaa aara, ' gleaming 'with brass,' lit. 'blooming,' repeated 
vii. 804. Lucret. also xiWAflorens of things glittering, e.g. iv. ^e^ojhrtntia 
lutttinaJtanwnSf i. ^/oo ftammai flore coorto, 

486. adao refers to «t, ' so hated that.' 

488-440. 'I will boldly meet him though he show the valour of 
Achilles' self, and don arms like his, the work of Vulcan's hands.' animla, 
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abl. of drcumitance, *wUh connige.* pxaMiUt, 'lepretent/ Le. prove 
himself a lecond Achilles. pArl% sc armis Achillit, 

442-<444. < Tis me alone Aeneas calls : I pray he call me itill — I pray 
that if this mean Heaven's wrath, no Drances in my stead may pay the 
forfeit of death : or win the day, if it mean brave deeds and gloiy.' What- 
ever be the issne, says Tumns, he will abide it himself. hA«o attracted to 
the gender of iva, as usual in Latin. Tooet, luat, snfaj. in petitio obUqiia 
after ore. 
447. nuntiiiJi, ' news.' 

460. toiia oamplfl, local ablative, 'over all the plain.* 
462. arreotae, here in a general sense, ' aroused/ * excited.* 
468. maim, i. e. with gestures, firemlt, ' shout for/ as vii« 460 arma 
anuns /remit — a slightly extended use of the verb. 

464. musmuit, 'mutter/ expresses the helpless state of doubt they 
are in. 

467. Vadnmfc, one of the mouths of the Pa 

468. lo^iuusia, ' noisy/ because of the cries of the swans. 
400. Mdantea is emphatic: Uit still, and prate of peace.* 

408. maalploa, the reading of some MSS., is preferred by Ribb. to 
maniplis to avoid four consecutive lines ending in -is: perhaps a valid 
reason, as Virgil is particular in sudi matters. 

404. Kasaapiui, nom. for vocative ; cp. viii. 77 temper celibrabert danis, 
Comiger Hesperidumjluvius, Hor. A. P. spa Vos, o PompiUus sanguis, 

407. iaaao {^iu^so), an old future form analogous to /axo (Jiu-so), 
recepso, etc. It seems to have been regarded as, if not a contraction firom, 
at least equivalent in meaning to, 2 fut. iusfero; cp. Seneca, Epist. 58 
(vi. 6. 4) dicebani antiqui si iusso, id est si inssero. Hoc nolo mihi cndeu, 
sed eidem Vergilio: ^Cetera^ quae iusso, mecum manus infirat arma^ 

408. tola arbe, * throughout the city,* local abl. 
400. pater et, see Introd. p. xvii. 

471, 472. aooeperlt, subj. with causal q:al: 'blames himself for not 
having at once (altro, sooner than he need) received Aeneas.' ii»M, the 
king and people being identified, as above 1. 105. Mr. Storr appropriately 
compare*s Shakespeare*B application of the names ' France* 'l^gland,' to 
kings. 

478. praefbdiant, ' dig pits in front of the gates/ ' intrench.' 

470. labor altlmaa, ' the fmal struggle.* 

477. aammas Valladis aroea, the temple of Pallas was apparently iu 
the citadel, like the Parthenon at Athens. 

480. On the hiatus taati, oealoa, see Introd. p. xviii. oealoa deleota, 
' her eyes cast down/ ace. after pass, part in imitation of Greek : see on 
x. 133. 

487. iam/q:ae adeo, 'yea even now;' adeo serving as a particle of 
emphasis, as often. For ratilam, the reading Rutulum has better MS. 
support ; but nothing is known of Rutulian breastplates, and ratUam is 
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more appropriate, as the brightness of Tumos* armour is specially dwelt on 
by Virgil. The two words might easily be confns^. UiorM* iadutiui, 
for the constr. cp. 1. 480 above, and see note on x. 133. 
491. pnMoipit, 'forestalls;* cp. 1. 18 above. 

492-497. ' As when a horse hath snapped his rein and fled the stall, re- 
joicing to be free ; the open plain once gained, he makes for the herd of 
pastmed mares ; or wont of old to bathe in the well-known stream, darts 
forth and with head tossed high in air exulting neighs : his mane over neck 
and shoulder plays.' Virgil follows closely a well-known simile of Homer 
(*nf 8* ^c rif <rrardf fvvot, «.r.A. II. vi. 506) ; the previous imitation of 
which by Ennius illustrates by contrast the superior finish of Virgil's hexa- 
meter: 

Et tum^ siaii tqtius^ qui de praesepihus foetus 
Vincla suis ftutptis animis abrupit, et intU 
Pert sese campi per eaerula laetaqiu prata 
Celso pectore, saepe iubam quassat sitmd altam, 
Spiritus ex aftwia calida sptwtns agU aibas, 

(Ann. fragm. incert, cited Macrob. vi. 3 : 11. 503-507). 

ille, a pleonastic use of the pronoun, to resume the subject of the sentence ; 
common in Virgil, e.g. i. 3 multum We et terris iactatus, etc. It adds 
vividness and emphasis to the expression. IvxnriAiui recalls, in meanmg 
and rhjrthm, Homer's nvbiUiv, 

601. deflnzit, 'lighted down;* the word denotes ease and grace of 
movement. 

602. woX with fldnola, * if a brave man may justly confide In himself.* 
604. sol* 1x6, the simple infinitive with the nominative is substituted 

for the ace. and infin., the ordinary construction after promiUo ; cp. iv. 306 
sperasti tacitus decedere, 

606. Buum, see on 1. 453 above. 

608. The term d«oiui ZtellM, here applied to Camilla, may have influ- 
enced Dante's selection of her name among those of the heroes of the 
Aeneid (Inferno i. 106) : 

Di quelP umiU Italia fa saltUe, 
Per eui morio la vergim Cammilla, 
EuriaU e Niso e Tumo di ferute. 

Mr. Myers, in the paper already cited (Introd. p. xii), infers that in 
Camilla, ' whose name leapt first of all to Virgil's lips as he spoke to 
Dante of their Italy in the underworld,' we may perhi^is trace ' the poet's 
own ideal and inward dream of womanhood.' But, interesting as the 
picture of this warrior and huntress maiden unquestionably is, it is not to 
be compared in force or pathos with that of Dido : and if Virgil's own ideal 
is not enshrined in the fourth Aeneid, still less is it to be found in the 
clcvaith. 
600, 610. Md nuao, ciC| ' but now, shice your soul b above all praise 
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or thanks, let me share the task with yon : * i. e. since I cannot hope to 
repay yon, let me at least share the danger. 

611-614. < Aeneas^ as I surely learn from rumonr and our sconts' report, 
has cunningly sent on his light-armed horse with orders to scour the plains; 
himself across the ridge along the lonely mountain heights is marching on 
our town.* fldem — ' credence,* ' proof.' improlma denotes unscmpolons- 
ness of various kinds, the exact shade of meaning being determined by the 
particular context, e.g. 'bold,* 'shameless,' 'fierce,* 'crafty,' etc. The 
cunning and activity of an enemy seem naturally blameable. q:iifttcmit, 
petitio obliqua dependbg on the notion of command implied in px»«ml«lt. 
inffo suptraiui, lit. 'getting across (the hills) upon the ridge' (local abL). 

616, 610. 'An ambush I am preparing in the sloping forest path, to 
beset the narrow passage with armed men.* oonTtzo, here merely 
' sloping.* The defile (fkuoMi) is called MtImi, as being a thoroughfare, 
with passage through in both directions : so bwioportae ix. 358. 

617. ezoip*, ' meet,' of a hostile encounter, as often. 

619. dads et tn, etc., 'do you too assume a general's office,' i.e. as 
well as myself: cp. 1. 510 above. 

622. TAllM, nom. sing., as in vii. 565, where there is a similar de- 
scription of a wooded gorge. 

626. adltus moUgnl, ' scant approaches.* Ma/ii'fius, ' niggardly,* often 
has the sense of ' narrow,' ' scanty,' etc 

626, 627. ' Above it, high upon the fiu- hill-top, a table-land lies out of 
ken, a safe retreat.' The que in each cose (■peonlis ■mmnotae in TMrtlo*, 
plonitleB tnttqne reoeptm) b explanatory, ■p^onlft, properly a look- 
out post, here a hill-top. reoeptiui, technically 'a place of refuge and 
rallying for on army,* here ' a retreat ' in general. Con. prefers, against the 
MS. authority, the more accurate word recessusi but reoeptiui gives a 
sense sufficiently near to that required, and Virgil is apt to prefer unusual 
words or meanings when more obvious ones were ready to hand. 

629. inatare inffU, ' stand on the heights.' 

680, 681. reglone vlamm,' the line of path: ' r«gio (from rfgo) properly 
— a straight line. Iniqula, ' treacherous,' as being the scene of the ambush. 

687. Iste, ' of which I tell you.' Wagner (Q. V. xix. a) compares ix. 
139 iiti dolor {quo vu tangi cemitis)] 428 nihil ittt nee ausus {^tum 
vullis inlerficere) \ xi. 165 sors ista {qua ttu afflictum videHs); x. 504 
spolia ista {quae videtis). The connection with the 2nd person in such 
cases is, as Wagner points out, paulo obscurior : i. e. instead of implying 
' that which belongs to you,' it only implies ' that which you see, know, 
feel to be the case.* 

689. invidiam Tireaque is almost a hendiadys — 'hatred, and the power 
which caused it,' i. e. ' hatred of his haughty power.* 

648. Camilla and camillus denoted attendants at certain sacied rites. 
As camillus was generally supposed to be derived from an older castmlus, 
so Virgil here seems to imply that OamiUa is from an older OannilU. 
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•Casmiius was the name of one of the Cabeiric gods worshipped at Samo- 
thraoe ; and the connexion of the word with camilius may be a mere piece 
of archaeological fancy. 

547, 548. toLgBM medio, ' hindering his flight.* mmuiila ripUi, local 
abl., ' over the top of its banks.* 

550, 561. omnia . . . Mdit, ' as he thought on every plan, at last he 
fixed suddenly on this.* snliito implies that hb resolution was rapidly 
taken ; tIz, that it was taken with reluctance. 

653. oooto, ' seasoned * or ' hardened.' 

554, 666. hnio, a natural irregularity after talnrn. libro et ailTestri 
■nlMre, hendiadys, » ' bark of forest cork-tree.' lialiilMii, proleptic, 'so 
as to be easily wielded/ * binds her neatly round the middle of the shaft * 
(Con.). 

658, 650. tua prima, etc., 'the first weapon she wields is there, as in 
supplication she flies from the foe through the air.' tola, the spear to 
which she b tied is spoken of as a hunting-spear, and so appropriate to 
Diana, taaena, she is said to hold the spear to which she is fastened. 

662. soauere uadaa, 'loud roared the waters:* a graphic poetical 
touch, emphasising the danger of her flight. The other interpretation 
'echoed with the hurtling of the spear' would be a rather tasteless ex- 
aggeration. 

606. doaum TriTiaa, ' his offering to Trivia/ the spear and the babe 
being dedicated to the goddess in accordance with his vow, 1. 557 above. 

508. * Nor would his savage nalnrc have stirTcrcd him to yield.' finritato, 
ablative of causse. maaas dare, properly ' to surrender to on enemy,* here 
poetically of yielding to the restraints of civilised life. 

660. ' Among the shepherds' lonely mountains he passed his life/ et 
couples the sentence loosely with what precedes ' and so.' Some editors, 
less probably, take paatoram with aaTom, ' a shepherd's life : ' et then 
joining pastoram and aolia moatiImB as epithets of aeram. 

670, 671. horreatia laatra, ' tangled lairs.* mammla at laota, hen- 
diadys : ' with milk from the breast of a wild mare of the herd.' 

578, 674. lit ' but when the child first planted her footsteps with the 
soles of her feet/ ▼eaUgia, cognate accusative, like Ittdutn ludere^ etc. 
The whole phrase is highly artificial. 

576, 577. The tiger's skin could not well serve as a headband (oriaali 
aaro) : but Virgil means that it was her only ornament. 

570, 580. t«rati, perhaps * shapely ' and so ' well twisted,' for which 
sense Con. cites Catull. Ixiv. 65 tereti strophio leutatttes vincta papUUu. 
Ellis, however, a<//M'.y citing Martial xiv. 66 to show that such breast-bands 
were sometimes made of leather, suggests tliat Ureti may — of smooth 
leather; so that possibly tereti liabaaaa'with smooth leather thong/ 
agreeably to the original force of the word ; see note to viii. 655. 8iry- 
moniam, a constant epithet : see Eel. i. 55, x. 59, G. iii. 345. 

687. aoarUa, of premature death, as often ; lit ' sour,' ' unripe/ 
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690. hA«o, Diaii»*i bows and arrows, which she hands to Opis. 

592. Tro« ZtalnaqiM, ' Trojan and Italian alilce.' This virtually « Tr€»|an 
or Italian : so that Senrius* note {nvt earn Troianus interenurU sivc aiiquis 
di Aenaeae aaxiliis) need not imply that he read Italusve, which Con., 
against the MS. authority, prefers to ZtaliuiqiM. 

693. nulM oava, < enfolding cloud.* 

694. tnmiao, poetical dat. of recipient for the ordinary in tumttlum, 
patriae rcponam, 'restore to her own land.* 

696, 696. Isvla dalapsa, ' speeding lightly down.' insoniilt, ' hurtled ;* 
probably referring to the noise of her weapons. otronmAata ooryiuii for 
the constr. see note on x. 153 above. 

699. oompositi . . . tnxnuui, * arranged by number into troops/ i.e. into 
troops of equal numbers. 

600. lialMBls, dative, ' chafes against the tightened reins,' 

601. o1nr«nRUi, more graphic than the v. 1. cofwersus. Uanmfom, perhaps 
proleptic, ' far and wide the field bristles with the steel of the spears.' 

606. protenduiit loaff«, of spears in rest, projecting in front of man and 
horse: 

'With hands drawn back, they couch the spear, 
And aim the dart in full career' (Con.). 

607. ' Hotter grows the onset of the men and the neighing of the steeds/ 
a graphic metaphor to express the swift approach of cavalry. 

609. For the elision of qu* (hypermetric syllable) before exlioirtaatiir 
in the next line, see Introd. p. xix. 

612-617. ' Forthwith Tyrrhenus and gallant Aconteus charge furiously 
(oonizi) with lance in rest, and, first to fall, come thundering to the ground, 
crashing and shattering each horse's breast: Aconteus from his seat 
(•zoumnui), like lightning-bolt or heavy shot, is hurled afar, and scatters 
his life to the winds.' 

619. r«lloiunt pamuui, *slhig their bucklers behind them/ i.e. to 
protect their backs in flight. 

622-628. moUia •olla (sc. equorum), 'bendhig' or 'limber nedcs.' 
panitiui with r«lisnuitiir, ' flee far away.* 

624 sqq. For this description of the alternate advance and retreat of 
successive waves cp. x. 389. soopiiloB 0iip«viaoit unda, an inversion for 
sco^lis supericuii undaNi\ cp. socios circumtulU unda vL 229. ainii, 
* curling wave.* 

630. 'Twice, beaten back, they glance behind them, covering their 
backs with their shields.* armla X/ntftk XmgmXmm ^ reiiciunt pamuu^ above 
1.619. 

682. Ufit viruiti Tix, ' each picked out his man ' (for single combat) ; 
a poetical application of the old military phrase vir virtim Ugii, of a 
))articular kind of conscription (Liv. ix. 39. 3, x. 38. 7), in which 
individual soldiers chose other individuals in order to make up an army. 
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The expression is applied by Tacitus (Hist i. 18) to Galba's adoption of 
Piso Ptore divi Augusii ei extmplo militari quo vir virum Ugani. 

641. armls, probably from arma^ as iv. 11 quamforti pectore et armis^ 
and not from arnti, as Con. suggests. 

644. tentiui in Mrmft pat«t, ' so vast a front he presents to the foe : * 
i. e. he is so huge and stalwart that he does not fear to be wonnded. 

646. traasflz% usually of the thing pierced, here of that which pierces ; 
a characteristic Virgilian variety of meaning: ' piercing through him bends 
him double with pain.' 

648. Anution, ' like an Amazon.' 

649. unum — ynffiuM, ' one breast bared for fight : ' for the construction 
see note on x. 1 33. 

661. xapit, 'whirls.' 

658. in torgnm, ' towards the rear.' 

664. fti^ntiA, 'shot in flight;* see note to x. 418. 

660. pulMuit, the river being frozen over. 

661. KartiA, daughter of Mars. 

662. r«fert, returns from battle. 

665, 666. Cp. II. xvi. 69a "JSa^Oa riva upSnov, rtra 8' Cffrarow ^tpd^as, 
nar/i^Acif. Olytio patro, abl. absol., — 'son of Clytius.* ap«rtiun, 
' unguarded.* 

660. ■• in TQlner* ▼•rsat, ' writhes upon his wound.* 

670. super, 'over' him, rather than 'besides.' 

671. inffMiBO, ' 8labl)c<l underneath.' The MSS. favour ' suffuso i ' but 
it is questionable whether it could ^frolapso (Gossrau), and the technical 
meaning ' with swollen feet' is absurd in the present context. 

678. iffnotis, ' strange,' ' luiaccustomcd : ' he was a hunter rather than a 
soldier. 

680, 681. pugnatoxi with iUT«noo, ' torn from a wild (Bghting) bull.' 
Others connect it with vel^^cui pugnanti^ 'was his dress in war:' but 
the strong phrase erapta, and Omytns* reputation as a hunter, are in favour 
of the first interpretation, oapnt ingens, etc., ' his head is covered by a 
wolfs huge gnping month, and jaws with their grinning teeth;* i.e. a 
wolfs head is converted into a helmet, with the mouth serving as visor. 

682. ipams, acconling to Servius a rtisticum telum, as in the passage 
cited by him from Sail. Cat xv. 3, where sport, /atuea€, and praeacuiae 
ittdes are contrasted with militaria artna, A 'pike' perhaps suggests 
corresponding ideas, as a rude weapon. The word is obviously akin to 
Engl, 'spear,* 'spar,' Germ. 'Speer,' 'Sparren,' and Ital. 'sbarra* (a bar, 
or rail). 

684. •zoeptom, ' caught ; ' neque enim, etc. then accounts for it — ' for 
'tis easy when a line is turned to flight' (and all is confusion). 

687, 688. ▼•■trs, i. e. of Omytus and his tribe, whom she supjKwes to 
have threatened to drive the Volscians before them like game, uomen, 
•glory.' 
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602. Md«Btifl,«c. epto^ 'as he rode.' 

696. gyro interior, Virgiliun for gyro intertorty * baffles him by wheeling 
inwards.* As he pursues her in a circle, she wheels sharply round, gets 
behind him, and then strikes him down. 

608. ■•ourlm conifinlnat. a bold variation for the ordinary con- 
gefninai icfum, * strikes again and again with massive axe.' 

701. The Ligurians were proverbial for lying and deceit, which is as it 
were their life ; whence fklltre by a kind of vapd wpoaioiciar for vivert. 
Cp. Cic. Cluent. a6. 7 a Aoc sihi Staienus cognomtn (JPaehts) ex iwioginibus 
Aeliorum delegeraif ne, si se Ligurem fecisset, noHonis rn^git quam generis 
uti cognomiue videretur : i. e. Ligur and Paehts being two cognomifta of 
the Aelia gens, the former would have seemed only too ap])ropriate for 
such a scoundrel as Cicero is representing Staienus to be. 

702. vngiuM, dat. after •▼adtre, a poetical construction. 

706. qiiild tam •gfnixaa t ' A fine thing indeed I ' cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 5. 
383 Uhum (Quid tarn magnufn f addens) unum me surpite morti^K, e. 
' surely it's a small thing I ask.' 

706. ftigam, a concise expression for ' means of escape.' 

708. 'Soon shall yon know to whom vainglorious pride brings harm.' 
Another reading lamUm is well sup])orted. liut ftrandem Is attested by 
Scrvius as the old reading, and makes better scnMc. 

711. pnra^ ' blank ' or ' unblasoned ' '^partna tUba ix. 548. Camilla, not 
having been 'in battle before, has no device on her shield. 

716. TAn«, here 'foolish,' referring to his vain confidence in his 
stratagem : not ' false ' ' deceptive.' 

716. patriaji artes, ' your native guile; ' see above I. 701. 

718. ignea, 'with fiery speed/ as 1. 746 below; cp. Catull. Ixiv. 341 
Flamtnea praeveriet celeris vestigia cervae \ Pind. Isthm. 8. 37 (of Achilles) 
XcrjfMf "A/Mf r' l¥aKiyiCiOv trrtporNual r* dicftay w<Mv, 

710. She outstri])s (transit) the horse, then faces it (adversa) and 
grasps the reins. 

721. The hawk is aaoer ales as an augural* bird; 'whom augurs 
love.' 

728. inoitat, (so most MSS.) is in sense preferable to iniicit (Con., 
Forb., Goss.). Ribbeck approves Ileinsins* conjecture iticutii\ on im- 
provement, no doubt, upon iniicif, but unnecessary. The only reason for 
rejeccing inoitat is the close proximity of maoitat : but as in each word 
both accent and metrical ictus emphasise ihtjirst syllable, no disagreeable 
repetition of sound is produced on reading the line ; and the case does not 
seem to call for either conjectural emendation or neglect of superior MS. 
authority. 

731. nomine qnemqne vooana; this description of Tarcho recalls 
Thucydides* account of Nicias before the final sea-fight at Syracuse (vii. 
69. a) aZOit rSry rpirfp^x^^ ^^^ ticaaToy &y€itd\it, warp6$€y r* lwofo/ia(oar 
Hoi avTo^f dvofiaffTl Kal «f»vK^w — or Homer's picture (II. iv. 331 pqq.) of 
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Agamemnon encouraging his followers: the language being perhaps 
suggested by Agamemnon's instruction to Menelaus in II. x. 67 : 
ipOiyfto It f K€V fp<70a, mi. kypffyopOtu Srv^Bi, 
warp6$€P !« ytpttjs 6po/id(wy Si^bpa tKoaror, 
m&rraf /rv8a/iwr. 

732. o numqiuun dolitnri, ' hearts that will never feel/ 

736. q:ao, 'to what end/ as ii. 150. 

736-740. ' Quick you are for nightly feats of love, or when the crooked 
pipe proclaims some Dacchic dance, to stand waiting for the feast and cups 
upon the well-laden board — your joy and pleasure this I — till seers with 
favouring voice proclaim the rites, and fat burnt-offerings call you to the 
forest depths.' ezsp^otar* depends upon ■e^nes. All the best MSS. give 
exsptctate, which would have to be taken as an ironical imperative — ' go 
and wait for the feast, instead of fighting.' But the run of the lines is 
altogether against this version ; and exspectate is no doubt a scribe's error 
for exspectate. ourva tibia, apparently a pipe fitted with a horn bending 
upwards ; cp. Ovid Met. iii. 533 adutuo tibia comu. dam nnnti«t, final 
subjunctive, implying waiting for a particular purpose. 

741. moritunui, 'ready to die,* expresses his purpose, rather than the 
future event, et ip*«, as well as his men. 

746-760. igii«iui, see above I. 718. partes rimator apertaa, ' searches 
for an unguarded spot,* the throat apparently being selected. Tim Tirilma 
exit, ' with strength avoids the blow.* •zit, poetical use of intrans. verb 
with ftcc, inslcnd of prep, and cnsc; cp. v. ^38 tela exit^ Ci. iii. .\iy)fovtei 
avertitur, rim and ▼iribna «' violence * and ' slrength * rcspcclivcly. 

761 sqq. From Homer, II. xii. 200-207, ▼olans alt« being a translation 
of {^mirrp, 

768. •zemplum •▼•ntomque, ' prowess and success.* 

761. ' Then Amins, doomed to fate, all cnnningly with poised spear keeps 
compassing swift Camilla's path, unmarked by her (prior, lit. ' anticipating 
her*), and tries his readiest chance ' (of wounding her), fbrtmuunsicai^y, 
cp. xii. 930 sortitus fortunam cculis. 

766, 767* Partly repeated from v. 441 . improlma » ' restless,* * untiring* 
— • for ever brandishing his deadly spear.* 

768. oUm, at Troy. 

770, 771' quern p#Uia, etc., ' who wore a cloth on which were braxen 
scales like feathers, and golden clasps.* aSnis Bqiiamia, descriptive ablative. 
For in plnmam cp. vi. 4a excisum latus rupis in antrum. 

774. erat, the MSS. vary between erat and sonat, but the latter is 
probably due to a recollection of 1. 65 a above, aroiu, why he should 
shoot with a Lycian hom-bow, and have a golden bow hanging from his 
back, is a difficulty. Con. suggests that areus here «' quiver,* an nn- 
pariallclcd use. Probably the passage would have lxH:n altered on revision. 

776. ohlamjdem siniiaqtie, licndiadys : ' liis saffroii cloak with its 
rustling folds of linen.' 
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777* ' With broiderecl vest and trews of foreign garb.* piotiw iUBleMi, 
for the conttr. see on x. 133. lNurlN»», troniers were Oriental and despised 
by Romans : cp. Tacitns' acconnt (Hist. ii. so) of Caecina giving oflenoe in 
the Italian towns qttod verticohri sa^th, bracas barbarum Upnen inJuius, 
togaios alloqueretur. 

778>782. se flirret suggests ' display ; ' ' to flaunt herself in golden spoil.* 
The mixture of feminine with warlike motives is very happily touched in 
this description of Camilla, ▼enatrix, ' with a hunter*s keenness.' OAeca, 
' blindly/ 1. e. careless of the danger ; so laoauta in the next d^nse. 

784. oonoitat, ' brandishes : * the weapon is not throvm till 1. 799. 

786 sqq. Apollo had a temple on Mt. Boraote, at which certahi Faliscan 
families called Hirpii (Pliny vii. 2) or Ilirpini (Varro apiid Serv.) oflered 
annual sacrifices, walking barefoot through burning embers. 

786-788. < Whom we above all men (primi) worship, in whose honour 
the heap of blazing pinewood bums, while we thy votaries, by faith up- 
borne, walk on thick-strewn embers through the very fire.* pineiui Azdor 
aosryo, a Virgilian inversion for pifuo ardor acervo, mnlta^ ' denotes the 
thoroughness of the ordeal ' (Con.). 

700. pnlSM, * defeated.' 

702, 703. dnm, concessive, 'proYidc<l that,* inflorliui, Itccansc no 
honour (though no discredit) was to be won by killbig a woman. 

706-708. Hi . . . ■temerct, ut vid«r«t are appositional to, or explana- 
tory of| the idea of 'gift* implied in annuit, dadlt; see above on 1. 152. 
patria alia, * his stately home.' 

801-804. aoraa, the ' wind ' or ' rush * of the spear, •xaertam, cp. 
1. 469 above. alt« acta, ' driven deep.' 

800. ille, AS X. 707, where see note, sequantor, subj. as denoting the 
purpose with which he flies. 

812. remnloans, a rare word, lit. ' stroking back,' liere denotes the act 
of drawing back the tail and stroking the belly with it; 'drooping his 
tail.' 

815. oont«nti&« ftiira, 'contented to escape,' without wishing to con- 
summate his victory. So Con. and Forb. Others, less probably, transl. 
'with eager fliglit,' lit. * strained in flight' 

810. trahit, ' pulls at * (Con.), without succeeding in drawing it out. 

818. labnntor, of the drooping of her eyes. 

810. piirpiir«iui, ' bright,* with quondam. 

820. nuaoi is almost an indefinite pronoun, 'one of her companions;* 
common in Livy (not in Cicero) with partitive genitive, and fix>m the time of 
Plautus and Terence in more colloquial Latin — e.g. Ter. And. i. i. 91 

forte unam adspicio adulescentulam, where it is virtually an indefinite 
article, like its derivatives un, uf90, etc. in modem Romance languages. 

821, 822. quiomii, the older form of ablative, seen in qui-ppe, qttin 
(qiti ne\ etc. Here it answers to fcm. ablative, partirl, historic innnilive 
denoting custom. 
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828. haoiantui . . . potnl, ' thus far have my powers lasted/ i. e. my 
fighting is now over. 

820. snoocdat, petitio obliqua after nuuiftata. 

828-880. non sponto flnans, 'sinking perforce.* toto . . . ooxpor«, 
' gradually frees herself from all her body/ a poetical phrase to express the 
escape of the soul from the body: cp. iv. 703 teque isto corpcre solvo ; 
Lncret. iiL 696 exsolvere sese Omnilms e ntrvis aiqtu ossibus artUulisque, 

888. omdesoit, 'grows hotter.' 

880. Trivia* oiistoB, ' Diana's sentinel ' (Con.), i.e. Opis. iam dndum, 
'all the while/ 'now for some time' — i.e. while all this was going on. 

880. muloatam (the MS. reading), «' beaten/ 'overborne/ multaiam 
(Forb., Gossr., etc.) « ' punished.' Mulco and mulcto (or multo) are 
originally parallel forms to which usage has attached different meanings : 
so e.g. qtiis^ qui; Sf, J in Greek. From English Mr. Slorr cites 'tmvail* 
and ' travel/ ' queen ' and ' quean,' ' spirit ' and ' sprite : ' and others will 
readily occur. 

843. d«aertae, ' in solitude ; ' properly only of places, but d«Mria« in 
diimifl is by transference for desirti^ in dumis, 

845. reliq:iiit, 'she hath not left you dishonoured' — having already 
(L 591 above) provided for avenging Camilla. The v. 1. relinquet would 
be easier : but reliqiiiit has the best authority. 

854. ftilffent«m armlSy many editors read laetantem animis^ on the 
authority of one MS., as being more appropriate. But as ftilgmit«m 
armis makes perfectly good sense, it seems unnecessary to disregard 
the MSS. 

866, 857. peritnre, voc. for nom., as exspectate venis ii. 385. Camilla* 
pra«iiiia, ' return for Camilla's death.' tune etiam, etc, ' shall such as 
yoH (lit 'even you') fall by Diana's shafts t' Opis grudges him the 
honour of such a death. 

860-862. ' And drew it at full stretch, till the curved tips met together, 
and with even hands she touched the arrow's point with her left, and her 
breast with the lH>wstring and her right.' ooir«nt, tlie subj. expresses her 
pur|iosc in drawing the !>ow. manibtui ae^nia, i.e. one hand was drawn 
back AS much as the otiicr was strctchcil out. Cp. Homer's description of 
drawing a bow so that the arrow-head comes up to the bow (and to the 
hand which holds it) :— "EXirc 8' ^/loO 7X11^/809 re \afiwv icai rcvjpa /3^ia* 
NfVjpj^y li\v fuiff wikaatv, r6(^ 91 ciSrjpoy (II. iv. 1 33). 

864. una . . . que, ' at the same time that.' 

866. ignoto oampomin in piilT«T«, by transference for t^oto in ioco 
campi pulvtruUtiti (Forb.). 

870. 'And captains borne astray, and troops left all forlorn' — i.e. 
deprived of their disieoti dnoes. 

871. eqnifl aversi, for equii aversis. 

877. p«roiUMia« p«otora, ' l)eating their breasts : ' for the constr. see on 
X. 133. 
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880. iwlinioa turlia, 1. e. the Trojans, super, ' falling npon them.' 

882. tnta domomin, ' the shelter of home ; ' in these constructions the 
partitive notion often disappears, the nenter adj. merely expressing a 
quality : so i. 422 strcUa tnarunt'^stratai viae, 

886. 'Of those that keep the gate with their swords and those that rush 
upon them * — i. e. those who have got in repelling their friends who try to 
force a way in after them. 

888. urffwite miiiA, ' as the rout presses on.' 

880, 800. ' Some with blind haste and loosened rein dash headlong on 
the gates and stubborn doors.' dnros oMioa postes, an bversion for 
dura obiice fiosUs, 

801. lamiiio oertamliM, 'with utmost seal,' as in v. 197 olliceriamiHe 
suptmo Procumbunt, 

802. moiuitrat, ' prompts.* ntTldtre OamUlom, ' followh)g Camilla's 
example,' lit ' as they saw Camilla (hurling weapons).' 

803. robore dnro, abL of quality with stipitilma. 

806. pxfteoipitea, ' in headlong haste.' prlnuMqiae, etc., ' and long to 
be the first to die for their city's walls.' It would be possible to translate 
prlnuM, ' in the first rank,* and pro moenilma, ' on the front of the walls.' 

800,807. implet, 'engrosses' (Storr). nuntiiui, 'news.* fert ta- 
mnltam, ' tells of mighty uproar.' 

004. apertoa, ' unguarded.' 

007. aeo loagia poMdlma, ' no long space.' The plural is used col- 
lectively, with an adjective denoting an attribute applicable only to the 
collective wsaf, cp. longos annQS x. 549 ; Tib. i. i. 2 Et teneai culti iugera 
mqgna soli, inter ■• with abonnt. 

Oil. adveatam pedum, ' the onward tramp of feet ' (Con.). 

012-014. Ineont— tlnffat, * would fight . . . were not Phoebus to bathe ;' 
vivid use of the present snbj. for the onlinary iniretit . . . tingeret, Cp. 
V. 335 spaiia et si plttra su^rsint^ TramecU elapsus prior, 

016. moenla Tollaat, 'entrench their lines,' i. e. raise temporary works 
outside the city. 
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NOTES TO BOOK XII. 



TURNUs, now the only hope of the Rutnlian cause, agrees to meet Aeneas 
in shigle fight ; Latinns, on the other hand, being willing to make a treaty 
and give Ijivinia to Aeneas. The arrangements for the treaty are con- 
clndedy Aeneas and Latinus ratify it with an oath, and the combat is abont 
to begin (11. 1-215): when the nymph Jntuma, Tnmus* sister, instigated 
by Juno (11. 134-160), incites the wild Rululhins to break the trace. A 
fftfUe ensues, in which Aeneas is wounded and retires: while Tumus, 
making no attempt, as Aeneas has done, to keep the peace; deals great 
havoc among the Trojans (11. 316-332). Aeneas, miraculously healed by 
Venus, returns to the fight to seek Turaus; but Jutuma, acting as her 
brother's charioteer, evades his pursuit (11. 333-499). AAer great slaughter 
on both sides (11. 500-553), Aeneas threatens Laurentum itself (11. 554-592) : 
Amata commits suicide (1. 595): and Tumus, his l)cltcr self and soldierly 
instincts reasserting themselves, rushes to save the city by claiming the 
combat with Aeneas (11. 614-696). He has forfeited sympathy by his 
former violetttiax but the spirit in which he at last resolves to meet his 
fate (11. 665-695) compensates for much that has gone before. The re- 
mafaider of the book (11. 697-952) is occupied with the d^el: Jupiter 
reconciling Juno to the fate of Turaus, and forbidding Juturaa from further 
interference (11. 791-886). 

The frequency of sujieraatuml intervention is a noticeable feature in this 
lx>ok (e.g. 11. 222 sqq., 411, 468, 544, 784-787), due perhaps (as Con. 
remarks) to imitation of Iliad xix-xxii, where such interventions become 
more frequent as tlie story draws to its catastrophe. In the suicide of 
Amata (11. 595 sqq.) we may trace the influence of Greek tragedy : while 
Juturaa, like Camilla, is apparently Virgirs own conception. 



1-4. InfrAotofl, 'broken,* as x. 731. promiWM, see xi. 434-444. 
■iffnari oonlis, 'that all eyes are on him.* lUtro, 'at once,* without 
waiting to be entreated ; lit. ' beyond * what might be expected. 

6. ilia anticipates and emphasises the sul)s(antive l«o: see note on 
X. 707. 

0, 7. moT«t anna, the ordhiary military expression for beginning war. 
oomaiitas o«rvio« toros, a variety for cottias in torosa cervice, * tosses his 
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mane from his brawny neck;* q). CatnlL IxUl. 83 Rutilam ferox torosa 
cervice qttaU iubatu, latronls, 'hunter/ so called because he besets the 
lion's path like a 'brigand * or * robber' (the ordinary meaning). 

11. In Tamo, 'as far as Tumos is concerned;' in this and similar 
phrases in with abl. expresses the object in regard to which something 
takes place; cp. ii. 390 dolor an virtus, quis in kosU requirat^ re- 
traotent, ' withdraw/ ' retmct/ a rare use. 

18. patir, for the quantity see Introd. p. xvit. ooiioip«, 'seal/ a 
technical term for concluding treaties, administering oaths, etc It pro- 
perly denotes to ' recite * a certain formula which is repeated by others. 

16. erimen oommiiiie, 'the charge against us all' (i.e. of unfaithfulness 
and cowardice). 

19. aiilml, see on x. 686. 

23. nao non, etc., ' Latinus too has gold and a heart to give it' For 
animiui a' generosity' cp. Cic. Q. F. i. 1. 3. ( 10 AUienus noster «x/, quwn 
animo ae henevoleniia, turn vera eiiam imitatione vivindi ; and the phrases 
mapii animi, parvi animi, of liberal or mean persons respectively. 

25, 26. sine me, etc., ' let me utter these hard sayings without disguise, 
and yourself lay this to heart.* lianri, lit. ' drink in.' 

28. oanebiuit, often of prophecies, oracles, etc., which were frccjuciitly 
delivered in verse. * That was the bunlen of gods and men alike.' 

29. oognato saagnlna, Tumus was the nephew of Amata, the wife of 
Latinus. 

81. ffanarS, arm*. The hiatus is justified by the pause in sense; see 
Introd. p. xviii. 

83. primna, 'before all.' 

34. Ma, ill the battles of Books X. and XI. nrbo, abl. lustrum., * by our 
city.' 

87. quo raferor totiena, 'whither am I drifting again and again?' 
(Con.) He is l)ewildered by constant change of purpose. 

39. toUo, ' stop.' 

41, 42. ai . . . prodldarim, *if it be that I have betrayed' (Ur irwt vpoBc- 
8<&ivai).. Latinus is afraid that he may have already sealed Tumus' fate by 
thus resisting destiny. 

48. rea ballo variaa, * the chances of war,' poetical for res Mii varias, 

45. dlyidit, 'parts' (from you). 

46. ezsnpaxat, etc., ' it prevails the more, and grows vindent beneath 
his healing touch.' 

49. letomque, etc., ' let me barter life for fame,' lit. * agree to death for 
fame.' 

52, 53. ' No goddess mother will be near him now to wrap his flight in 
mist with a woman's care while she hides herself in baffling shades.* In 
the Iliad Aphrodite hides Aeneas in a fold of her garment: Apollo 
rescues him in a cloud, as also does Poseidon, vania, * deceitful,' not 
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54. nora pngtuM sorte, ' the new turn of the battle/ i. e. the approachiug 
single combat between Aeneas and Tumus. 

56. moritura^ ' with death in view.' The thought of suicide is in her 
mind, and this is her dying appeal. 

50. t«, governed by ore, 1. 60. 

57. hones is sometimes explained as »' feeling for/ on the analogy of 
,q!ra/ia vii. 401. But such use of the word for a fft&ra/ quality is un- 
exampled : and it is better to translate ' if you care ought for Amata*s good 
name.* 

61. isto, that contest you are bent upon. 

62, 68. Bimnl, 'with you/ Inmlna, Might of day;' cp. iv. 45a ituew 
n/inpure, and the Homeric X*lw€ty ipAot i)cX/oio. 

64-60. ' Lavinia heard her mother*s yoicCi her glowing cheeks bedewed 
with tears : deep crimson blushes set her all aflame and mantled o*er her 
burning face. As when some hand hath sullied Indian iyory with bloodred 
stain, or when white lilies blent with many a rose seem red : such hues the 
maiden's face displayed.' perftisa ffeiuui, for the constr. see on x. 135. 
abfir, aut, see Introd. p. xvii. 

78-74. ' Let no tears, O mother mine, nor such ill omen attend me to 
the battle's stubborn fray; for Tumus ir not free to put off his death.' 

78. Bon, for ft€, poetical usage. 

80. ooniunz, predicate, ' as wife.' 

83. ante ora, ' before his face.' 

88. Orithjla, the wife of Borons, the north wind, who was tho lather of 
the royal horses of Troy. The connexion between Pilumnus and Oritliyia 
is probably a mere invention of Virgil's. 

84. antairent, subj. after consecutive qui — ' to surpass the whiteness of 
the snow, the swiftness of the wind.' 

85. 80. ' Around them stand the busy grooms patting with hollow palms 
their sounding chests and combing the mane upon their necks.' plansa, 
struck so as to give a sound, oatria suggests the hollow sound made by 
the hand. 

87. aqnaleBtam, 'rough.' oriohaloo, 'yellow copper' or 'brass,' the 
ttp€lxo^Kos of Ilesiod and the Homeric hymns. The Latins, from a false 
etymology, often spelt it auruhaicum, and consequently conceived it to be a 
mixture of gold and brass : this spelling being required e.g. by the metre in 
Plant. Mil. Gl. iii. I. 66, Pseud, ii. 3. ai. Virgil here, and Horace (A. P. 
2oa) restore the right spelling, but retain the short antepenultimate 
{ortchaltum) which the Plautlne passages exhibit, as might be expected in 
an unaccented syllable of so long a word, albo, lit. ' pale.' 

88. aptat liabendo, ' fits for wear.' 

88. eiiMnmiiS, an imitation of Homeric rhythm: see Introd. p. xvii. 
oomiia, two projections in n helmet, in which the crest was fixed : ' the 
sockets of his crimson crest' 

00. ipM, ' with his own hand.' 
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02. oolnmiuM, Another reading U eolumna. The former ii best sup- 
ported : if the latter were right, it would be an instance of Virgil's excei>- 
tional use of the ablative, like hturet pttU pes x. 361, where see note. 

04. troment^m, proleptic, ' shook it till it quivered.* 

00. mazimiui Aotor, sc antea gessii. 

07. fta st^riMre, poetical use of infin., like coU dedii iii. 77. 

100. vibxfttoM, etc., 'curled with hot iron and reeking with m3rrrh.* 
Cp. Cicero*s taunt of the consul Gabinius (Seat. viii. 18) unguinHs afflueus, 
caiamistraia coma; and the Puritan description of King Charles I in 
Macaulay's ballad of ' Naseby : ' 

' And the Man of blood was there, with his long essence hair. 
And Astley and Sir Marmaduke and Rupert of the Rhine.* 

101, 102. *Such madness sways him; his features all ablaxe shoot 
■parks ; fire flashes from his eager eyes.* 

103. prima In pto«11a, 'to begin the fight.* 

104-106. Repeated almost tferbatim from G. iii. 332-334. inuMi ia 
oornua, 'throw his wrath into his horns,' a picturesque phrase imitated 
from Eur. Bacch. 74a cff Kipas BvfioCfttrM, mgrnnm, etc., 'scatters the sand 
in prelude to the fight.' 

107. matomUi armls, the arms given him by his mother Venus, and 
made by Vulcan, as described in Bk. VIII. 

108. aoalt Xartam, ' kindles his martial spirit,' lit. ' sharpens the edge 
of;* cp. acuunt iras 1. 590 below. Virgil is perhaps thinking of Homer*& 
iytlftofA^v 6£ir 'A/nja II. ii. 440. 

118. foeo«, ' braziers * to hold the fire for the altars. 

120. The MSS. have ve/ati lino : but most editors accept the testimony 
of Servius for Umo, the 'apron' worn by sacrificing priests; so calleil, 
according to Servius, from its ' waving * purple border {Hnm purpura). 
No custom of wearing linen is recorded that would justify the MS. reading, 
tempera ▼inoti, see on x. 133. 

121. pilata, 'armed with /i7a* (javelins), the characteristic Roman 
weapon : a rare term, only one other passage (Mart. x. 48 a pilata cohort) 
being quoted for its use. It might also mean * in dose column,' as Servius 
shows by quotations; but the first meaning appears to be more appro- 
priate. 

120. apatia, the 'ground * marked out for each body of men. 

131. atudlo, ' in their eagerness.* effhaae, sc. domihus, 

184. The Alban moimt, about fourteen miles south of Rome, was after^ 
wards the scene of the Feriae Latincu. 

139. Conington thinks that Virgil makes Jutuma ' a presiding nymph of 
lakes and rivers generally : ' but the words atagnia gna* flumiailnuique 
praeaidet are only a poetical description of a water-n3rmph, like decus 
Jluviorutn below, 1. 14a. There was a lake of Jutuma near the Fons Nn- 
///fVi (vii. 150): and Ovid (Fast. i. 463) implies that there was some pool 
or water in Rome sacred to Jutuma — Te quoque lux oadiui, Tumi soror. 
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aedi reapiif Hie uH Kirgima Campus obiiur aqua. The similarity of 
names n^y have led Virgil to represent her as sister of Tamns : and Ovid 
would nfttttrally accept this on his authority. 

142-145. d«oiui fluTioxniii, 'pride of all streams.' nt, 'how.* in- 
gratnm, 'thankless*— i.e. to those who have entered it. Juno implies 
that the (avonrs of Japiter are dSoupa Ktpa, 

148. oedera rea, ' that success should attend.* 

153. pxaeMnUiui, ' more effectual.' 

155. liOBMiiiiiii, 'comely/ as x. 133. 

158. oono«vtiiiii4na •zoato fdednsi 'mar the treaty they have made : ' 
on ooao^ptum, see 1. 13 above. 

161-164. The plural nom. raff«a has no verb, being immediately sub- 
divided into two singular nominatives, each with its own verb ; cp. zi. a6i. 
The idiom is as old as Homer, eg. Od. xii. 73-101 Ol Ik 8i$w CKimtkoi, 6 
lk\v obfovhv thfAv htiifUf it.rX, . . . rhv 8* Ircpor aK6wtkotf, ir.rA* Transl. : 
' And how the chiefs came forth, Latinus of majestic frame on four-horse 
chariot borne, his gleaming brows girt by twelve golden mys, emblem of 
his ancestor the Sun ; Tumus with two snow-white steeds.' soils »fi need 
not be inconsistent with vil 47 sqq. (where Latinus is son of Faunns the 
son of Picus, and great-grandson of Saturn) : for Circe, daughter of the 
Sun, was fabled to have been in love with Picus (see note to vii. 189), and 
Faunus may have been represented as their offspring. The Sun would 
then be Latinus' great-grandfather on the mother's side, Saturn on the 
father's. 

165. orlapans, 'brandishing,' here denotes the mere carrying in the 
hand ; cp. i. 313, from which this line is repeated. 

172-175. 'Hiey turned their faces to the risbg sun, and strewed salt 
barley cakes, scoring with the steel the victims' foreheads, and pouring 
libations on the altar.* For oonTvrsi ad solam cp. viii. 68, and Soph. 
O. C. 477 Xodt x^o^^ ararra wp6s wpdmiv loi. For the constr. coiiTaxsd 
InminA see on x. 133. ftruffaa, etc : it was customary at sacrifices to 
scatter salt meal on the victim*s head, then cut a tuft of hair from the brow, 
and throw it into the fire. paterUi altarla llbant, a Virgilian variety for 
pateras libatU in altaria, 

170, 180. lam mailer, ' more favourable now * (than heretofore), tor- 
qnea, ' guidest,' as iv. 369 caelum et terras qui numine torquet. 

181, 182. * Ye springs, too, and floods I call, ye powers of heaven above, 
whate'er ye be, and every god that haunts the dark-blue sea.* fontaaqnl, 
for the metre see Introd. p. xvii. raligio, abstract for concrete, here 
denotes an object of reverence. Cp. Agamemnon's appeal (II. iii. 376 sqq.) 
(o Zeus, the Sun, Rivers, Earth, and the powers below. 

183. ' If haply victory shall pass to Tumus.' 

187. novtmin is predicate : ' if Victory wills the day to be ours.* Mav- 
iau, ' fortune of war,' as in the phrase aeqtio Marte ptigitatum esU 

102-104. * My gods, my worship will I bring ; let sire Latinus still hold 
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sway, ftill bear his ancient rule : the sons of Troy shall build me a town, 
and fair Lavinia grace it with her name.' 

108-300. ffanius duplex, Phoebus and Diana. Zaaiui presided over 
treaties. Munraxla, ' the shrine of grim Dis,' i.e. his abode or realms : cp. 
Stat. Theb. iii. 246, where Jupiter calls heaven Arcem hone aeiimam^ 
ttteniis sacraria mstrae, muMlt» ' enforces by his bolt ; ' i. e. by striking 
down perjurers. 

201. medioa ignmi 9/i nimiiiut, 'the fires and gods between us:* 
Aeneas and Latinus stand on different sides of the altar, at which the gods 
were supposed to be present. 

308-306. 'No force shall make me change my purpose, though it 
plunge earth in sea, in a whirl of deluge, and blend heaven with hell.' 
Tolenteu, lit. 'of my own will,' kit&ina. mifloens, lit. 'mixing them 
(iellnrem, nndas) with deluge.* 

206. nt, ' as surely as.* The following passage is imitated from Aga- 
memnon's well-known oath in II. i. 234 foil, m^ /id r^B< ciofwrpov, rd |t^ 
oinrorc ^^AAa koL S(<ws ^^<rci, etc. 
' 200. posnit, ' has lost.* farro, instrumental abl. 

211. gestere, poetical infin. after dedit. 

214. in flammam, 'over the Hnmcs,* ns xl. 199. 

210-218. iamdudom, 'nil the while/ — i.e. while these pre|)aratioiis 
were being made, tmn matfla, sc. miscefUur; 'the more so^ when on 
nearer view they see them ill-matched in strength.' non Tisilms acquis 
seems rightly explained by Wagner as ablat of quality •BVfW^MX im^aresi 
though the omission of the object after oamnnt makes the expression 
harsh and obscure. 

210. adinvat, ' aids the feeling,' adds to thehr excitement. 

221. tabentM, ' wasted,* is adopted by most editors, pubentes^ the read- 
ing of the majority of MSS., having no meaning here. 

224. fomuun aaaimnlata^ see on x. 133. A Oaman, king of Amyclac, 
is mentioned in x. 56a. 

227. liand naseia renun, ' knowing well her task.* 

220. talllnui, ' such as we are,' i. e. their equals in strength. 

230. nnmerona, etc., * is it in numbers or in strength that we are un- 
equal to them ? * 

231, 232, omnaa is predicate. * See ! these Trojans and Arcadians arc 
all their force— these, and yon men of fate, Etruria foe to Tumus.' fktalM, 
an ironical allusion to the oracle which bade the Etruscans choose a 
foreign chief (vii. 50a); which oracle, Jutuma implies, will be a false 
guide. The Etruscans hated Tumus for sheltering their tyrant Mezentius 
(viii. 493). 

233. * Scarce have we a foe (for each), did we meet them with half our 
force.* altemi, lit. ' every other man of us.' liabamius denotes a fact, 
the proportion between the two armies ; congxadlamnri the contingency 
of a battle. 



V. 
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285. Tlviiflqiia par ora faratur, * slmll live in the mouths of men/ an 
expression imitated from Ennins' epitaph on himself, volUo vivus per ora 
virum, 

242, 248. pracaiitiir inftotiuii, 'pray the truce had ne*er been made : ' 
cp. for construction x. 503 magno cum optaverit emptum Ifttattum PallaniOl 
Inibotiim is a negative, not a privative word : its meaning therefore is ' not 
done,' rather than * undone ' in the sense of cancelled. 

245-260. ' To this Jutuma added yet a sharper spur, and sent in heaven 
a sign, most potent of all that wrought with cheating omen on Italian 
hearts. Jove's golden bird aloft (TOlana) in the ruddy sky was chasing 
river-fowl and all the feathered crew in noisy crowd : when suddenly he 
swooped upon the stream, and gripped a loidly swan with his rapacious 
claws.' lltoraaa ATaa are swans: cp. the original in Homer, 11. xv. 690 
'AXX' £^r' QpwlBcjr wtrtijvwif altrbt aXBow "EBwot k^piMttu vora/idr wApa 
fioffKo/uvAMf, and Aen. i. 393 sqq. The cycnus txcelUm betokens Tumus. 

252. oonTartimt claanora fngain, ' wheel screaming round ; ' lit. ' turn 
back their flight' 

255. dafaoit, < gave way,' < failed.' 

256. fluTio, poetical dat. of recipient instead of prep, and case. 

258. azpaAiuat maans, *make ready their hands' (for fight); cp. 
arma expedittU iv. 59a, and SalL Jug. 105. 4 igitur se quisqtu expedirt, 
arma aique tela iemptare^ intendere, 

259-261. hoa arat, like Gk. i(r ^, referring back to the time of prayer; 
'this WAS the omen I pmycd for.' aooipio, sc. omen, Improlnui, 
'rapacious,' as above 1. 350 : Aeneas being the eagle. 

268. paniius proftindo, ' lar away over the deep * (abl.). 

267-260. ■OBitam, etc, 'the whirring cornel hurtled through the air, 
nor missed its mark. No sooner done, than rose a mighty cry : confused 
was all the crowd, and hearts grew hot with wild alarm.* onnai, properly 
of the blocks of seats in a theatre, so called from their wedge-like shape \ 
here of the rows of spectators. 

270-272. ut forta, civ if^X^^t * <^ haply stood.' una tot, /da wokkous, 
cp. Aesch. Ag. 1455 'Uf, lot wap^yovt'EKira Mia rclr woXkis, Tcb ir^v woKXSit 
Yvx^ 6\iaa<r* hwl^ Tpoitf, 

278-276. ' One of these, a handsome youth in glittering arms, the spear 
struck full in the waist, where the belt rubs against the belly and the buckle 
grips its meeting edges ; right through his side it passed, and stretched him 
on the yellow sand.' horom nnnm takes up the construction of Aasia 
volans, interrupted by another sentence. autilUi probably denotes a leather 
belt with metal plates stitched to it latamm innctimui, accordhig to 
Con., are *the ribs,' which the belt 'clasps:' but more probably they 
denote the edges of the belt itself. Virgil has in mind Iliad iv. 1 3a, where 
Athene directs Pandarus' arrow aime<l at Mcnclaus, tOi (oNrr^por h^ts 
X/NMffUM «rv¥%XQV KoX liftk^ ^KTcro 9wfn^, nnum . . . traiwadifit ooataa, 
accusative of whole and p&rt ; see on x. 699. 

A a 
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270-280. OMoi, * blindly.* hiao . . . lauadMit, < on the other side 
comes a deluge of Trojoni,' etc 

283-286. diripneM, 'they have stripped the altars/ i.e. of the charred 
brands and fire for extempore weapons. Hnrnom Imbev is from Ennius : 
cp. Milton, 'Par. Lost/ iii. 324 'sharp sleet of airowy showers,' and Gray, 
'The Fatal Sisters/ stanza i : 

*Now the Storm begins to lower, 

(Haste, the loom of Hell prepare,) 
Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hnrtles in the darkened air.* 
orateraaqne, ' bowls and braziers are carried away,' i. e. by posons retiring 
from the battle. 

286. VQlsatos, 'outraged,' lit 'beaten.* inlbcto fl>ed«M, abl.absol., 
' the truce unmade.' dlToa, the images of the gods. 

288. miliiioinnt, lit. * throw upwards.' ^ 

280. regem, ' a " Lars," or petty prince of Etruria ' (Kenn.). 

201-203. 'Startles by ridUig at him (equo, abl. instr.): back springs 
Aulestes, and stumbles, poor man, on the altars behind, £slling upon his 
head and shoulders.' 

204. traball, ' vast as a beam ' and so ' ponderous : * cp. i Sam. xviL 7 
' the staff of his s])car was like a wcaver*s beam.* 

206. altiui eqiio, 'high on horMback.' 

206. 'He has it now: a better victim this for the mighty gods.' luOwtl 
or hoo liabetl was the exclamation over a gladiator wounded to death ; cp. 
Ter. And. i. i. 56 eerie captus est; habet! 

800. ooonpat os flanunis, ' dashes the flame into his face : ' oooupure, 
lit ' to seize beforehand/ denotes the rapidity of the action. 

301. super ' pressing upon him.' 

306. paatorem priamqne, et&, the two facts are not really coordinate, 
but are stated as if they were for the sake of variety — a not nnoommon 
Virgilian usage, see note to x. 734. 

300, 810. These lines are repeated from x. 745, 746, wliere see note. 

811. inermein, ' unarmed/ to show his peaceful intention. 

816. fluco, old future perfect formation, like recepso, etc, with the 
meaning of the simple foture. 

817. luMO Munnb, the solenmities of the truce, by which Tnmus was 
bound to flght Aeneas : 'these ritel have now made Tumus mine.' 

810-822. 'Lot on the chief (vlro, dative) a whizzing shaft came flying- 
sped by what hand, who drove it whirling home, no man could tell; 
what chance it was or hand divine, that gave sudi glory to Rutulians.' 
twriitBe, of the 'rush' of a missile, cp. xi. 284 quo turbine terqueat 
hastam, 
822. presaa aat, ' is concealed.' inrignla with IkotL 
827. molltur, ' takes the reins in hand.* The word is found with accus. 
of the instrument handled {fulmina G. i. 329, bipenrnm G. iv. 321, 
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igfum Acn. x. 151), the inalerial wuik produced (araw u 424, nmros 
iii* I33f tUuwn ib. 6), or the effect produced {iter vi. 437, viam x. 477, 
Utu$n xii. 85 a) ; the prevailing notion being that of labour or diffieully, 

330. raptas inffarit, ' snatches up and pours spear after spear upoo the 
flying foe : ' repeated from ix. 764. The spears must be Ijring at his feet 
in the chariot 

331-336. 'As when at furious speed along cold Hebrus' stream the 
bloody War God clashes his shield and, kindling strife, lets loose his 
maddened steeds : they on the open plain outstrip the winds, while Thrace 
to its utmost bound groans beneath their trampling feet; around move 
gloomy-browed Affright, and Wrath, and Guile, the god*s attendant train/ 
iner^pat, several MSS. give inionai, but imrepai is strongly supported by 
Sil. Ital. xii. 684 (of Hannibal) clipeoqtu trtmendum Increpai, atqut armis 
imiiaiur mwnura caeli. The attendants of Mars are suggested by Iliad iv. 
44 Acf/i^ r* ifik ^0ot MCtfEpts ^/aotot fUfuum/Aptot S»9pwp6roto Mofftyr^rti 

Mptl Tf. 

338. iiiis«ra1»il«, better with inmltaiui than with oaasii. 

844, 846. pariliiui armis, the two brothers being equipped alike, oon- 
tmrxm and pra«y«rtar«, poetical infin. of purpose after the previous clause. 
Con., less probably, makes them depend on parilms, ' arms equally fitted 
for fighting on foot or horseback.* 

361, 362. 'Tydides paid him another price for his daring deed; and 
now he looks no longer for Achilles' steeds.' alio pratio, i. e. death. 

864. iiuuia, as snbst., Lucrctlan word, ■■ 'space.' 

867. daztraa, etc, 'wrenclied the sword from his hand and dyed its 
bright blade deep in his throat.' 

863. Ohloraaqial, see Introd. p. xviii. 

364, 866. staniaoiJi 'restive,' 'apt to throw;' cp. * cn^ax* 'twr-ojr,' 
etc. SdoBi, 'Thracian ' (a tribe on the Strymon). 

870. adTarso oarm, ' as the chariot drives against the wind.' 

871, 372. ^^*^im firamantam, 'shouting in his pride.' apfimawtla 
firaais, 'foaming at the bit.' 

874-876. ixkgim for iu^, as G. iii. 57. rataotnm, 'exposed.' dagnstat, 
'grazes,' lit 'tastes;' cp. Iliad iv. 139 'AirpJraror 8' Ap' ^vrot Mypa^ 
Xpoa^onvt, 

870. rota at ajda hendiadys, * the wheel with onward speeding axle.' 

888. haranaa, * on the sand,' lit ' to the sand,* dative of recipient used 
poetically instead of local abl., like M0 prcUctus corpore tcrrae xL 87. 
See also note on xii. 356. Some MSS. give harena\ but harmae is 
confirmed by Servius. 

886. ' Supporting each other step with a long spear.* altamoa, i. e. of 
the wounded, leg. irnasiui, cognate accus.; cp. Sil. Ital. vi. *i^ lapsanUs 
fHltum irumaia euspide f^rtssus, 

387. infiraoU, the shaft is broken and (he head of the arrpw fixed 
in the wound. 

A a 2 
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888. 'And bids them nse the speediest remedy/ lit. *way for help' 
(dative). 

888. Moent, subj. in peiitio ohliqua after poaoit. 

891, 893. Zapjz Zasldw, the names suggest the healing art (Mo/ioi). 

894. d»lMit» * offered,' as Gk. \Mao. 

395-897. ' But he, to postpone the fate of a dying parent, preferred to 
learn the virtues of herbs and the healing craft, and to practise in obscnrily 
a silent art.* d«poslti, according to Servius, because dying men were laid 
npon the gronnd before the door, in hope of some passer-by being able to 
do something for them : cp. Ov. ex Pont. ii. 3. 45 lam prope deposiius^ 
eerie iam frigidus^ aeger Servaius per ie, si tnodo server^ ero ; Cic Vcrr. 
ii. I. 3 itaqtu mihi videor uwgneun et maxime ae^am ei prope deposition 
reipublicae partem suscepisse, mntMi, as opposed to aufuxliim eitliaraai- 
qua ; so Cicero (De Or. iil. 7. a6) calls sculpture and painting mutae 
artes in contrast to oratory. 

400-404. ilia anticipates Msior ; see on x. 198. ' He, the aged leech, 
with dress girt up and twisted back in doctor-fashion.* Pa«oiii9m {Jlm&t- 
nvi) is trisyllable. trapld»t and sollleitat well express the busy activity 
of old lapis. 

406-r4]0. 'No happy dianoe directs his hand; no aid his patron god 
bestows: louder and louder on the plain swells up the savage din, and 
nearer comes the ill. E'en now they see the air all thick with dust ; horse- 
men ride up, and spears rain thick amid the camp ; and dismal rings the 
shout of men that fight and £sll in stubborn fray.* polTwa stav«, lit. 
' stand fixed with dust,' i. e. is a mass of dust : cp. vi. 300, stant lumina 
Jtamma, 'arc one mass of flame.' 

412, 418. diotanmnm, ' dittany ; * mentioned by Arist. H. A. ix. 6. 1 
as a herb sought by wounded goats in Crete, puberilms, etc, 'a plant 
with growth of downy leaves and bright and purple flower.* 

416. fkoiem oironmdAta, see on x. 133. 

417. hoo, etc., ' with this she tinges water poured out in a bright caldron.' 
419. ainliroaia (the ' immortal ' plant), and pawacaa (the ' all -healing 'X 

two legendary herbs variously identified in after-times. 

.422. quippa, ' in very truth.* dolOr, see Introd. p. xviii. 

424. noyaa redlara in pristiii% ' returned afresh as before ' (lit to its 
former state). 

426. pzoparata, ' bring quickly.' 

427-429. arte mairi*tra, 'my master-skill,' as viii. 443. maior, i.e. 
qtiam ego ; ' Some higher power, some god, is working here.* 

480. inolusarat, ' at once encased ; ' cp. viii. '219. 

482*484. habllis, * fitted to.' armia, from anna ; 'he clasps Ascanius 
in his mailed embrace;' cp. Tac. Hist. i. 36. a ut quemque affluentiwii 
militum aspexerani, premare tnanibus, complecti artnis. oaoula, ' lips,' 
as i. 356. 

486-487. ▼•nun, 'real,' 'honest' toil, as opposed to that which ' beats 
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the air.* d«feiuraiii dabit, 'shall defend you welt/-" dcfettdetx cp. L 63 
laxas dare a laxare^ ix. 333 xHUta dare -> vastare. Similar expressions are 
common in Plantns or Terence, dare having Ihe sense of ' moke ' or * cause.' 
intar praemla, ' amid rewards/ i. c. where they are to be found : ' where 
high guerdons may be won ' (Storr). 

480. aia, indirect jussive subj. 

443, 444. ABth«naq:ii8, see Introd. p. xvii. oaaoo pnlTara, 'blinding 
dust ; ' cp. iil. 303 caeca caligitu, 

446. azolta^ ' wakened/ ' aroused.* 

450-465. ' He flies, hurrying his dark lines upon the open plain. As 
when a storm bursts forth, and clouds sweep landward o'er the deep ; the 
hapless rustics quake with fear, afar foreboding ill : *tMrill root up trees, 
and lay the com, and make the land a waste : before it fly the winds and 
waft its roaring to the shore.' atmm, of the distant appearance of the 
host: cp. Ilom. II. iv. a8i Lifiov U v^Xc/iof wvmyaX icivwro ^^ikayftt 
Ku^coi. aidara, 'storm,* a sense derived from that of 'weather:* see 
on xi. 369. 

466. Xhoataiiui, i. e. ' Trojan,' Rhoeteum being a promontory near Troy. 

467. onnala ooaotis, ' forming wedge-like columns.* 
458. igr K v mA , 'huge.' 

464. morti, poetical dative of the recipient, for ad mortem : cp. xii. 256 
froiecii fluviCf x. 555 deiurbat ierrae, 

465. pada aaqiao, ' foot to foot.* oonfrasaoa is aorbt -> ' those who 
meet him/ and tlicrc is virtually no tense distinction between it and 
forantaa ; the two (as Mr. »Storr points out) being « nee commintis 
nee eminus pugftatiies, 

468. Tiraffo, ' warlike maid : * used of Pallas by Ovid (JklH metuenda 
virago Met. ii. 765), and Statius {regitta bellorum virago Silv. iv. 5. 23) ; 
of Diana by Seneca (Hippol. 54) ; and of a strong serving>maid by Plautus 
(Merc. ii. 3. 78 ego emero main tuae Ancillam viraginem a/iptam), 

468, 470. madia intar lora, 'between the reins,' which are passed 
round his body, tamona, for the whole chariot : Katlaoiui would be 
flung out to the side or behind, not, as Con. seems to think, on the /^ 
between the horses. 

475-477. nidla, 'nestlings;* G. i. 414. ataffna, 'tanks,' or ' fishponds ' 
about large country houses: cp. Hor. Od. ii. 15. a-4 undique latins Extenta 
viseninr Lucrino Stagna lacn. This description of the swallow is apparently 
original. - 

481. ' Nor less did Aeneas track each winding turn to meet him.' 
484. tamptavit, ' tried to match.* Aeneas is on foot. 

489. larla onran, ' light-speeding.* 

401. ' Aeneas stopped, and crouched behind his shield : ' see on x. 41 a. 
408. tout, 'struck.* 

404-405. anbaotna, 'goaded by (heir treachery.' dlTaraoa, 'away 
from him.' 
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501. M^or* toto, 'over all the plnin;' abl. of exteniioiii common with 
iotus. 

506-608. 'Rutulian Sncro met Aeneas— that fight fint checked the 
Trojan onset— but stayed him not for long: for Aeneas caught him on tlie 
side, and drove the cruel sword through the ribs that fenced his breast, 
the quickest road of death.' looo atatnit, « ' made to stop where they 
were ; * cp. siare loco G. iii. 84. tranwUUglt with double aocus., like 
iransporiare, et oratai paotorla explains ootrtMi. 

513, 614. ilia, Aeneas, noman and ffanns are in loose apposition to 
Onitan : ' one of Echion*s Ihie, from Peridia's womb.' 

610. fratraa, apparently Clams and Themon, mentioned x. ia6. Zorola 
was ' Apollo's own domain ' in virtue of his temple at Patam. 

619, 620. an, the fisherman's craft potantnm, 'the great,' tw 
IwarSjv. mnnara, ' the duties/ i. e. ' the life of the great,' is rather better 
supported than the other reading, liminay 'the thresholds of the great;' 
but both would make good sense. 

522. ▼irgulta aonantia lanro, 'thickets of rustling laurel/ lit. 
'rustling with laurel/ a Virgilion variety of expression for virgu/ta 
soptaniia lanri, 

526. itar, cognate accus. ; 'each marking out its path of ruin/ 

627. 'Wrath boils and sect lies within; breasts burst with ragc^ that 
cannot yield ; and all their might goes forth into each blow.' The metaphor 
is from water boiling up in a closed vessel ; the language being suggested 
by Lucr. iii. 297 (of angry lions) Pectora qui frtmitu rumputtt pUmmqut 
gementes, Nee capere irarum fluctm in pcctore possunt. 

520-631. aonantani, ' vaunting,' lit. ' sounding forth ' the names of; cp. 
Sil. It. ii. 491 primaqtu sonant te voce minores. It need not be supposed 
that Murranus is actually ' reciting his genealogy on the field of battle : ' 
but only that his habit was to boast of his ancestry. Servius' expUnation, 
that Murranus' name 'recalled * those of his ancestors, seems improbable, 
■oopulo is explained by atqna, etc. — 'with a very rock, a huge stone 
flung with force.' For turbine a the ' whirling ' of a weapon, cp. xi. 384, 
xii. 330. 

632-634. ' As he lay 'neath reins and yoke the wheels rolled him along 
the ground; above him sped with rapid tramp, and trod him down, the 
hoofs of the horses, unmindful of their lord.' neo mamomm may ■« ei 
etiam iptmemorum; but Wagner is perhaps right in classing it with ftec 
opitiains « ftopi opinattis^ and uec ullus a uulliis; cp. Ciris 270 Cui Pcurae 
tribttere nee ullo vulnere laedi (Q. V. xxxii. 12). 

586-638. ' Tnmus met Hyllus charging on in overwhelming pride, and 
launched a shaft at his temples gold-encased: right through his helmet 
passed the spear and in his brain stood fast.' auxata, because he wore 
a gilded helmet. 

680. Onpaaoni was the Sabine title for a priest of Hercules; hence 
divnl. 
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541. Mr«i, dissyllable by synizesis. 

646, 647. ' Here didst thoa find the goal of death ; *neath Ida was thy 
lofty home : thy lofty home in far Lyrnesus, on Laurentian soil thy grave.* 
The idea is perhaps suggested by Achilles* words over the slain Iphition 
(Iliad XX. 390) *Ei^8c roi 9<Wrof, y^v*^ U rol lor* M Xiforff Tvyatjf, S$t 
rot rifitvof warp&Xiv kartp : but Virgil imparts new pathos to its expression 
by the repetition of domiui Alta. mortii m«ta« is like Homer*8 9w6roio 
rikot, 'death, the end or goal;* for the explanatory genitive cp. aram 
sepukri vi. 177, etc. The metae were three conical wooden cylinders, 
in shape like cypress-trees (Ov. Met. x. 106 tiuttis imitata cupressus\ 
at the end of the low wall {spina) which ran down the middle of a 
race-conrse. 

648. tota« ad«o, ' yea, all ; * adao serving as a strengthening particle : 
cp. iii. 203 ires adto imertos . . . soUs, 

660. domitor et, see Introd. p. xvii. 

662, 563. ' Each as he may, the heroes strive with all their might. No 
stay, no rest : in conflict grim they onward press.' 

664. ment«in, ' thought,* as i. 676. 

668, 660. aoi«i, sc. ocuiorum, immuaem, 'exempt from so furious 
a war.' impona qnlatam, * in undisturbed repose.' 

660-662. imaiTo, ' vision ' or ' thought.* tmniilnm oapit, i.e. comwtta- 
bunduSf * takes his stand upon a mound.* 

666, 666. hAO itat, Ms on our side.' Virgil borrows from Ennius, 
Ann. 383 A^/i semper vestra evertet ; tiwic Juppiter hoc stai, mihl, 
dat. ethicus; 'let me And none slower to advance because the plan is 
sudden.* 

670-673. ' Am I forsooth to wait till Tumus deign to stand my onset, 
and choose to meet me once more, that beaten man ? Here stands the head 
and front, the key of this nefarious war. Bring torches quick ; demand our 
bond with flames.' Laurentum is not, strictly speaking, the cause of the 
war (1. 567) : and the attack on it as such seems only a poetical device for 
giving Tumus a motive to face Aeneas again. 

676. dant ouaauin, 'form a wedge;' dar* ^facete^ as often: see on 
1. 437 above. 

682. Ms. For the first treaty, with Aeneas' envoy Ilioneus, see vii. 249 
sqq. 

686. traliant, ' would fain drag.* 

687-692. 'As when a shepherd has traced bees to their nest in the 
cranny of a rock and has filled it with pungent smoke: the bees within, in 
anxious plight, run hither and thither through their waxen camp, stirring 
their wrath with buzzing loud ; black odours spread from cell to cell, dim 
murmurs fill the hollows of the rock, and smoke uprises through the open 
air.' From Apoll. Rhod. ii. 130 sqq. aUr odor, 'black' or 'murky 
o<1our,* i.e. the o<1our of black smoke; both in this expression and in 
mmniira oaeoo (lit. 'unseen murmurs'), there is 'an artificial confusion 
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between the impresdons on diflerent lenses* (Con.). tr«pida« xwnUA, like 
fessi rerum i. 1 78 ; a poetical use of the objective genitive. Taonas anras, 
the * open ' air, as distinct from the inside of the bees' dwelling. 

600. ' Herself, she cries, the cause, the guilty cause, the source of all 
this woe.' erlBMn here, by a poetical extension, means ' guilty cause.* 

603. BoAiim iafinnnlJi Ittl, ' the hideous death-noose ; ' cp. Eur. Hipp. 
802 fip6xoif^ Mpt/Murr^ Ayxhrip* '^^ genitive is a descriptive epithet. 
The form of Amata's suicide is no doubt suggested by those of Jocasta, 
Phaedra, etc. in Greek tragedy. 

605. For tiKTom [all MSS.] most recent editors accept faros on the 
testimony of Servius, who appeals to the authority of Probus for tliis 
*aniiqua lectio! and cites Attius and Pacuvins for the phxuaejlori crims; 
to which Con. adds Naevius 50 Ut videam Volcani opera haec Jtammis 

JUri flora. The word, however, had by Virgil's time so completely dis- 
appeared from use (except as a proper name, Florus), that it seems a strong 
measure to introduce it in defiance of MSS., on authority which (as we only 
have Probus at second-hand through Servius) is not substantially older 
than that of the MSS^ themselves ; particularly where (unlike a parallel 
case in vii. 773) such change is not necessary to amend the sense. 

606. laniata genas, for the constr. see note to x. 133. 

612, 618. Omitted by all the best MSS., and re|)cated almost verbatim 
from xi. 471, 47 a. Although it is quite in Virgil's manner to repeat 
lines with slight alterations, yet in this case the testimony of the MSS. 
is decisive. 

614. b^Uatov -> bellans, 'was fighting far away on the plain.' 

616. vnocMwn aqiaomm, ' his steeds' victorious course.' 

621. dlTexaa, * distant,' as xi. a6i diver swn litus, 

626. prima, adverbial, b primum, 

629. mittamiui Itanera, ' send destruction among ; ' as exitium misere 
apihm G. iv. 534. 

630. nnmaro, ' the number of slain.' puinma with honore. 
632. onm prima (neut plur.) « cum primum, 

684. fUlia dea b XaF^fir 9cd oSaa, * you hide your godhead,' an 
imitation of Greek phraseology. 

637. qnid aifo V ' What am I to do ? ' vivid use of indie for delibera- 
tive subj., as iii. 88 quern sequimur, 

638-640. ma Tooe Tooaatam. This detail is omitted in the account 
of Murranus' death above (11. 529-534): but Inffwatam at«iM Inffeati 
▼nlnare Tiotniii agrees with that account, and this allusive style of 
narrative, though unlike the directness of the Homeric epic, is natural 
to Virgil. t 

648. This line as it stands (in all MSS.) may be scanned in two ways : 
(i) Sancta ad vos anima atque fstlfis inscia culpae. 
(a) Sancta ad vos anirooTitqae istlus inscia culpae. 
F^ich involves a metrical licence elsewhere unexampled — vis, the lengthening 
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of the (innl syllable of aiiliii& before a vowel (in hiatu), or of istilUi in the 
uncmphatic ayllable of a foot (in thesi). The first of these, however, is 
more possible than the second : for hiatus and the lengthening of short 
final syllables in and are both recognised metrical licences (Introd. pp. 
xvi, xvii), and the only difliculty lies in their combination. The lengthen- 
ing of the final a of the nom. sing, is found in Elnnius (A. 148) et detisis 
aifnih pctniis obfiixa voiahat; and may have been hnilatcd in this place by 
Virgil. Lachmann (on Lucr. ii. 37) suggests the repetition of anitiui after 
atqne : Ribbeck adopts the correction ftescia for IbsoIa: and Munro 
suggests the insertion of the interjection a / between anlma and atqiM. But 
the difficulty is not hopeless enough to justify departure from unanimous 
MS. authority. 

65L adTWTMs i. e. as he met them : ' with an arrow wound in full view 
upon his face.* 

653. auprwim Mdiui, ' our last chance of safety.* 

665. ntoidio, if from excido it must be a trisyllable by synizesis ; but 
more probably it is from exscindo, 

658. miuwat, ' doubts/ *■ hesitates ; * lit. ' mutters.' 

659. tni lldiiirtina, 'most trustful of yovL^* Jidus being, by a Virgilian 
extension, constructed with gen. instead of dat., on the analogy oijiducia 
tut. Others, less probably, transl. 'your staunchest friend,' regarding 

/idus as virtually a substantive, as in such phrases as tui amans, 'your 
lover.* 

662-664. muiteiitaiit aoiani (sc. suorusn), 'maintain tlie fight:' so 
Tac. Aim. i. 65. 8 Caecina dum sustentat acicm, stijfosso cqiio delafsHS 
circumvtniihatur, drouBi hoi, etc, 'round them on either side press 
thronging hosts, and drawn swords, a bristling crop of steel.* 

665-671. 'Amazement seized on Tumus, and his mind was troubled 
with the varied picture of misfortune, as he stood in fixed and silent gaze. 
In his heart swelled at once a mighty tide of shame, and frenzy mixed with 
grief, and love by madness spurred, and conscious prowess. Soon as the 
shadows broke, and light returned upon his soul, he flung his kindling eye- 
halls* troubled glance toward the walls, and from his car looked back upon 
the town.* For amor •!, see Introd. p. xvii. 

673-675. 'Lo! a spire of eddying flame from floor to floor went 
streaming up to heaven as it seized a tower: a tower that his ovm hand had 
reared with beams compacted well, and wheels below, and gangways 
stretched above.* In ix. 530 foil, there is a description of a similar 
moveable tower on wheels : the gangways were to connect the tower with 
the walls of the city. 

678. 'I am resolved to meet Aeneas, and to suffer all the bitterness 
of death,* lit. ' suffer in death all ite bitterness.' 

680. ante, ' first,' 1)efore death comes, fhrormn, cognate accusative. 

681. arris, poetical dat. for in arva\ c^,Jltivio 1. 256 above. 
684-687. The simile is borrowetl from II. xiii. 137 sqq., where the rush 
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of Hector on the Greeks is compared to that of a stone, 'Or irt jmrd 
OTff^Ki/f vora/idf x'^^f^PP"^^ ^^ 'P4f<v ilinr^rff Sftfip^ dptuZiot Ix/MTa 
wirpfiji, Virgil, fftcre suo, elaborates Homer*s description, by giving three 
altematiye causes of the stone's fall — 'rent by the wind, washed down 
by furious rain, or sapped by stealing lapse of years.' moiui improlms 
('reckless stone'), renders Homer's droiSJ^ v^'^'P*?* 

600. plnrlma, adverbial, ' is most drenched.' 

604, 606. ' Whate'er the fortune of the day, 'tis mine to bear ; better 
that I alone, not you, should atone for broken truce, and try the hazard of 
battle.' T«riiui, ' fairer ; ' cp. Hor. £p. i. 7. 98 nuiiri se quimpu stto 
modulo ac pi<U verum est. foediui Vamm is a condensed expression for 
poenas rupti foederis Inert, 

701-708. *■ Huge as Athos, huge as Eryx, huge as father Appennine 
himself, what time he roars with all his quivering oaks, and lifts his snowy 
head rejoicing to the skies.' Athos is 6350 feet high, and the highest pobt 
of the Appennines 9500. Eryx b only 2184, but its position as an isolated 
peak (now Monte S. Giuliano), rising in the midst of a low undulating 
tract, makes its elevation appear greater than it really is, and causes it to Iw 
regarded, in modem as well as ancient times, as the loftiest mountain (after 
Etna) in the whole island. Homer (II. xiii. 754) compares Hector to a 
snow-clad peak— (^p/ii)^ t^X vi^vn lour^ : Milton, like Viigilf makes 
such a simile more graphic by localising it, e. g. ' Par. Lost,* iv. 987 1 

<SaUn dilated stood. 

Like TenerifT or Atlas, unremoved.' 

700. o«ni«r« — decemere ; an antique usage, found in Ennius and 
Sallust, and mentioned by Seneca (Ep. vi. 6. 3) as an archaism. 

710-714. ut, ' when.' invaduat KarUm, i. e. ineunt pugnatn : ' they 
close with ringing clash of brazen shields.' fon •! virtiui mtsoentur in 
uanm, ' chance and valour each play their part ;' lit. are mingled together. 
Virgil means that of the many blows given and received, some are due 
to the combatants' prowess, others to chance, in so furious a combat. 

718. muMHuit^ lit. 'mutter,' here (as I. 657 above) — 'wait in doubt,' 
hence followed by dubitative subj. quia . . . imp^sltttt. 

720^722. Cp. G. ill. a so sqq., where the same ideas are worked out in a 
different form, obnlzl, ' with all their might' 

726-727* 'Jupiter himself holds up two scales of even poise, laying 
therein the divers destinies of the twain, to see whom the struggle dooms, 
which weight is carried down by death.' azamine, the 'tongue' of a 
balance; cp. Pexs. v. loi eerto compescere puncto Nescius examen (to 
check, or steady the index at some fixed point), quo Taririkt pondaxe 
latum, lit ' in which weight death sinks down.' Two weights are placed in 
the scales, representUig the death of the two heroes. The one whose weight 
is heavier, and draws down the scale, must die. Virgil follows Homer, 
IL xxii. ao9-ai3 (where Zeus weighs Kiq it^pt Tumjkfyios ^ordroio for 
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Achilles and Hector) in making the condemned icale heavier : Milton, in 
a parallel picture ('Par. Lost/ iv. 996 sqq.)i where the powers of Satan and 
of Gabriel are weighed in the balance, has perpetuated a different idea, 
viz. that the onsuccessfnl fate is lighter — 'The latter (Satan's) quick up 
flew, and kicked the beam.' 

728, 720. 'Turnus hereon springs forth, little recking of mischance (lit. 
thinking that he could do it safely), and with full weight rises to his high 
uplifted sword, and strikes.* 

732. ni . . . subeat is the protasis to a clause implied in d«Mxit, 
'fails him (and would cause his death) unless;* an elTective and not 
uncommon figure of speech, cp. Eel. ix. 45 mentini numeros, si verba 
ienerem. 

784. IgBotnni, ' unfamiliar,* i. e. not his own tried sword : as shown 
in the following lines, patrio, 'his father's sword,* i.e. the sword 
made by Vulcan for his father Daunus, as explained 1. ao above. 

737. dun tr«pi4»t, < in his haste.' 

730,740. arma del ▼nloania ■ arma dei Vukanix a Greek form 
of expression: cp. Tyrrhenus iubae clangor viii. 526; Tyrrhene regum 
progenies Hor. Od. iii. 29. i. Con. cites Soph. O. T. 343 rb UvOtit^ $tov 
MwTttoy, Eur. Rhes. 651 T^t Ifiyowotov watZa BpjJKiot^ 0tas. fattUis, here 
' brittle ; ' see note to xi. 339. 

742, 748. ' So Tumus madly traverses the ground (lit makes for different 
parts of it) in flight, tracing wayward circles now here, now there.' 

748. tr«pidique, etc., 'and hotly presses step by step upon his flying 
foe.* 

760. piinio«a« p«imae, refers to the cords with red feathers attached, 
which were hung in the openings of the woods, to drive the game back 
to the nets. The technical name for such contrivances was formldo, 'a 
scare,* cp. G. iii. ^^jipuniceaeveagiianipiwidosformidinepennae, 

761. TMiator oanis, ' a hound ; ' so hellator equus G. ii. 145. 

762. insldilji refers to the ' scare,* ripa to the river ; •! standing bstead 
of a disjunctive particle. 

763-766. Tlaa, cognate accusative, at TiTidiui Vm\iwtt eta, ' close to 
him, o])cn-moulhcd, keeps the keen Umbrian (hound), and all but grasps 
the prey, and snaps his jaws like one that grasps, yet idly bites the air.* 

761. si qaisgoam, 'if any one soever.' Besides its ordinary use in 
negative sentences, quisqttam is used in relative or conditional sentences 
where the statement is to be made as general or comprehensive as possible : 
c. g. Cic. Cat. i. 2 quamdiu quisquani erit, qui te defendere audeat^ vives \ 
Phil. viii. 4 laberiSf quod quicquam staHle aut iuatndum in regno putas, 

703. reteznnt, ' retrace,' lit. ' weave over again.' 

764. Indiora, such as were contended for at ludi \ ' no trivial prizes at 
frames.' Virgil is imitating Homer, Iliad xxii. 159 sqq. Intl o^x ''M^o*' 
oM Potltfif *Apyva$ii¥, & rt wwrolr d^9Xca ylyrtrat dyS/WK, *AXXd wtpi ^f^vxft 

9^01^ "EjCTOpOt IwWiMlfJUHO, 
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769-771. L»iiv«]iti dlTO, Faunas (viL 47 iqq.) ; to whom sailon would 
offer, not as a sea-god, but as protector of their homes. For the practice 
here alluded to cp. Hor. Od. i. 5 me tahula saccr Votiva paries indicat 
ttviila Suspendisse fotenti Vestimenta waris deo, nvUo diaorlinin*, 
'careless of its sanctity;' lit ' making no difference.' pure, 'clear/ 'un- 
obstructed.* 

772, 778. ' Here stood Aeneas* spear ; hither its force had borne and 
stuck it fast, and kept it in the tough root.* italiSt, see Introd. p. xvii. 
flzam, proleptic; cp. iii. 236 tectosqtu per hcrham Disponunt €ns€S. 
lmp«tiui is the subject of both verbs; the force which brought it being 
said to keep it there. The idea is borrowed from Iliad xxL 171 sqq. where 
Achilles' spear, aimed at Astcroivieus, is Axed in a bank. 

779. UoKf profluioi, 'have desecrated/ i.e. by cultmg down the 
sacred tree (1. 770). 

780. ' he said, nor prayed in vain for heavenly aid.' 

782, 788. disoliUtore morsiui rolMnrifl, ' to unclose the grip of the solid 
wood.' 

784 sqq. Cp. Iliad xxii. 276, where Athene restores to Achilles his spear 
aimed at Hector. 

788-790. ' The chiefs elate, with arms and courage new supplied, one 
trusting in his swonl, the other keen with towering si^ar, stand face to face, 
all breathless with the strife.' 

704, 706. ' Full well you know, and own it yourself, that Aeneas must 
reach (lit is due to) Heaven as a hero-god, and that Fate uplifts him to 
the skies.' i]idiff«te]nBda//xoi^a: so Scrvius, indigetes sunt dii ex hcmi- 
nibus facii; and Macrobius in Somn. Scip. i. 9 uses the word simply to 
translate Hesiod's 8a//ioycf (Op. et D. i. lai) in this sense of deified 
mortals. Indices was thus a natural title of Aeneas (as of Romulus) 
after apotheosis; cp. Liv. i. 3. 8 {Aenean) lovem Indigeiem appellant. 
The Di Indigetes (deified heroes) are invoked among other protectors of 
Rome ; e. g. Liv. viii. 9. 5 ; G. i. 498. The etymology of the word is 
uncertain. Corssen r^ards it as a participle from a verb indigere, ' to in- 
voke,' connected with the root ag^ *to spesdc,' seen in aio^v^Ao, Preller 
derives it from indo (old form 'of in) and genus ^ the meaning being 
'native.' 

707. ' Was it meet that a god should be profanely wounded by a mortal 
handt' mortall is equivalent to a 'subjective' genitive (dealt by a 
mortal) ; see note to xi. 8 a. 

790. The plural vlotis generalises the idea — ' and strength grows afresh 
in vanquished men.' 

801, 802. The negative applies to both clauses : 'let not such grief gnaw 
silently at your heart, nor let me ofttimes hear from those sweet lips the 
burden of dull care.' edit (from edim\ old form of subjunctive, analogous 
to sim, 

810, 811. n«o tu vidarM, IwfX oIk Ay tZoit, 'else you would not see roe;' 
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the protasis {tmi haec ita esseuf) being suppressed, dlfna indlfna, 
' every kind of wrong ; ' like dicenda tattnda^ fiiffrdi nal iif^qT^ etc. aub 
Ipsa aoia, ' close to the very lines.' 

813, 814. mioonnm:* siuuii, for the nnnstiml constmction see note on 
X. 9. 

817. 'Sole cause of awe Assigned to heavenly gods.' aupazstltiOM 
'object of nwc/ just as religio is used ■> an object of religious dread, 
reddita^ * ap]K>hitcd/ as iii. 333 rtgttorum reddita cessii Pars Heleno, 

820. tnomm : the Latin kings traced their descent to Saturn, father of 
Jupiter; sec vii. 48. 

823 sqq. Virgil ingeniously reconciles the importance which he has 
throughout assigned to the Trojan element in the origin of Rome with 
the fact that in the Augustan age there were so few traces of this element 
in language, dress, or names : 

'Nor garb, nor language let them change 
For foreign speech and vesture strange, 

But still abide the same; 
Let Latium prosper as she will, 
Their themes let Alban monarchs fill; 
Let Rome be glorious on the earth, 
The centre of Italian worth ; 
But fallen Troy be fallen still. 

The city and the name' (Con.). 

83d. rep«rtor, ' creator.' 

830. 'Thou art indeed Jove's sister, Saturn's other child I so vast the 
waves of wrath that surge within that breast.' 

836-887. oommixti, etc., 'the Trojans, mingled with the Latins in 
body only, shall sink to the bottom,' i.e. shall hold the lowest place. 
oorpore, 'body' or 'blood,' as opposed to hobiml mor«m ritiuiqiM 
■aoronmi, ' nfanner and usage of sacred rites.' Adiioiam, i. e. I will add 
Trojan rites to the Latin, nno ore, ' of one speech.' 

844. fratrifl dimittare ab armis, a variety, as Con. points out, for 
the ordinary phrase ab armis dimtticn m'io disband.' 

846, 846. pMt«fl, ' fiends.' Dira«, a name for the Furies, as being a 
])eiionification of the avenging 'curses' that await on crime : it answers to 
the Greek 'Aptd ('AfcU 8* h oTiroir 7^ hwai MttcKiifitOa Aesch. Eum. 41 7). 
Tlie two Furies unnamed here are of course Allecto and Tisiphone. Jfoz 
int«mp«ita, ' dismal Night,' an old epithet expressing the dead of night, 
when no work could be done ; lit. ' unseasonable.' 

860-863. apparent, * wait ; ' a technical term for the attendance of a 
servant: hence public servants such as lictors, etc, were called a^pari" 
tores, molltur, ' prepares; ' see note to 1. 337 above. 

864. in omen, ' as an omen.' 

867-869. fUto y«nmil, ' poisonous gall ;' cp. herba vtneni £cL iv. 34. 
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Ml«MS umbnui, ' the swift uliadows,' a bold InntAUco of iho Utinttfcreiicc of 
epithets, o«UrM denoting the quality of the arrow. Incoffnita, < unfore- 
seen.* 

8622-864. 'Shrinking suddenly to the shape of a puny bird, that ofttimes 
perched by night on tombs or lonely roof-tops sounds late into the dark- 
ness its ill-omened note.' suMtam, adverbial, importima, lit. 'incon- 
venient ' (the opposite of opportunus)^ and so ' ill-omened,' as G. i. 470 
obscenaeque canes importunaeque voltures, 

869. strldoMm •% alMi, ' whirring wings ' (hendiadys). 

870. sotndit solutos » sohni ei scitulit, 

871. soror, emphatic, ' with a sister's passion.' 

873. duxae, 'hard-hearted.* Jutnma reproaches herself for the immor- 
tality which obliges her to forsake and survive her brother (Kenn.). 

879-881. 'Why (quo, to what endf) gave he me immortality? Why 
was the law of death abolished ? Else could I at this very moment end all 
my sorrow; and pass to the shades with my ill-fated brother.' 

882. meornm, neuter; 'can aught I have give pleasure without thee.' 

883. exit, see Introd. p. xvii. o qiiuM Mttls, 'would that the eaxth 
might yawn deep enough/ etc., lit. ' what earth could yawn,* etc. 

886. glanoo, the dress of river-gods is blnish-grey, as representing the 
colour of their waters. 

887, 888. contra, sc. Tumum, inffciui, accus. neut. ; not (as Servius) 
nom. mosc. arborciiin, * like a tree ; ' cp. Ulo trabaii 1. 294. 

889. < What now the next delay t Why, Tumus, now draw back t' 

891, 892. fkoi«s, * shapes.' oontxalM, etc, 'muster all your skill and 
all your courage.* 

896. oixoumBpicit, * looks round and sees.* 

898. 'Set for a boundary in the field, to settle disputes about (lit for) 
the land.' Virgil in this passage is following partly II. xxi. 405 sqq., where 
Athene hurls at Ares a huge stone, T6p y di^^ptt wpdrtpoi $i<raM iftfitrtu cZpop 
dpo^prjs: partly II. xii. 445 sqq., where Hector brandishes a stone that two 
mortals of a later day could hardly lift on to a waggon. 

901, 902. ille . . . hero*, see on x. 198, and cp. II. v. 308 aMip 5 7' 
fjpon "EffTtf jrh^ iptitiw, torgiulMt, 'tried to hurl.' mama oonoltiui, *run- 
ning at speed,' to give impetus to the throw. 

903, 904. ' But he knew not his old self as he moved, or ran, or raised 
his arm, or flung the monstrous stone.' For ■• ooffnovolt cp. Lucr. vi. 1314 
A/qu€ etiam quosdam ceptre oblitfia rerum Cumtarum^ tuque $e possetU 
cognoscere ut ipsi, 

906, 907. 'Then the hero's stone likewise (ipM, i.e. in iU tum), as 
through void air it spun, reached not the measure of its cast nor carried 
home its blow.' Inaac, the Lucretian term for the ' void ' in which atoms 
come together, is here used loosely for the air, as once by Lucretius him- 
self (ii. 1 16) of the air in which the motes in a sunbeam move about. 

008-914. 'And as in dreams, where drowsy rest has sealed the eyct at 
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night, we seem to try in vain to ply our eager coarse, and sink back help- 
less in mid effort ; dumb is the tongue, in every limb the wonted powers 
fail ; no sound or word comes forth : e en so from Tnmns, wheresoever his 
valonr sought a way, the Fury withheld success.' The hint of this simile is 
from II. xxii. 199 sqq. ^ V Ik hv*\^ oh hwarai tptvyovra Micui^, etc. : the 
language and rhythm recall Lucretius, iv. 453 sqq. Denique cum suavi 
ticviftxit ffiemhra sofore Somtiusy et in mtnma corfnis iacet omne quieU, 
Turn vigilare tamen nobis et numbra mcvere Nostra videmur, •zt«nd«rt, 
lit. ' stretch out.' oorpor«, local ablative, ■•luma, ' feelings.* 

920. sortltiui fortnnam oonlifl, ' choosing his opportunity with his eye ;* 
cp. xi. 76J quae sit fortunafacUlitna, temptat, oorpor« toto, ' with all his 
strength.* 

921-923. mnrali, etc., ' less loud the roar of stones from battering en- 
gine cast, less loud the rattling thunder-peal.' dlmraltaiit, of the bursting 
sound. 

924, 926. oras, the ' edge ' or ' border.' •ztMinos orbes, the ' outer 
edges ' of the ' circular layers ' which, one upon another, formed the shield : 
this being the weakest part. 

988. onn^ 'regard for a parent* 

941, 942. infaliz, 'fatal* or ' ill-omened ; * see x. 495 sqq. for the story 
of the belt of Pallas. oinin>lA» synonymous with ImlWiui, is introduced 
for the sake of adding the further detail noils Irallifl. 

947. lndai«, vocative for nominative, as ii. 283 quibus Hector ab oris 
Exsj[*cctaie vcnis, 

048. •riplAM, dubitativc snbj. 

049. Immolat, ' os a victim required by justice ' (Con.). 

962. Repeated from xi. 831 (of Camilla). Servius explains iadiiriukta 
with reference to the fact that both Tumus and Camilla die young, and 
so prematurely : as e. g. the souls of infants are represented flenies in 
limim primo in the world below vi. 427, and the soul of Lausus quits his 
body maesta x. 820. So Homer, of the death of Patrodus (IL xvi. 856), 
Vvxi) ^ ^1^ ^Oiojy wrafiiyrj 'Ald^aSc fiifirjKtv *Op vvr/ior yoboMfa, Xiirou^ 
AZpoTfJTa ital Ijfirjv, But is not the idea in all these passages more general, 
tliat the soul is loath to quit light and life, and the ' warm precincts of the 
cheerful day 'f 
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A. 
ai (of direction^ Eel. L 54 ; with 

instramenUl abl., G. 1. 254. 
Abns, Aen. lii. a86. 
ablative: absolute, Aen. 1. 737 > local 

use of, G. i. 431 ; Aen. ix. 331, x. 

361,681; ofagent, Aen.i.3ia; 

of drcnmstanoe, Aen. iv. 48, 

54, V. I J, 1^7 ; of gerund, Aen. 

U. 6 ; 01 space over which, Aen. 

t ia6, 181, ii. 421, ▼. 456. 
abscondertf Aen. liL api. 
abstract word for concrete, Aen. iL 

atclamaito^ Aen. i. 319. 

accusative: after intransitive verbs, 
Aen. V. 430, xi. 746 ; after 
passive participle, Eel. i. 54; 
Aen. X. 133, xi. 480 ; after pas- 
sive verbs, Aen. L aa8, 3ao, 
481, 561, ii. ai9, a73, iii. 4a6, 

iv. »37» 509* ▼• i35» 6"* ▼>». 
74, 668; cognate, Ed. i. 5; 

Aen. L 3a8, iv. 476, v. 196, viL 

451 ; in apposition to sentence, 

Aen. vL aa3, ix. 53, x. 311 ; of 

extension over, Aen. i. 524 ; of 

motion over, Aen. viL 580 ; of 

motion to, Eel. i. 65 ; Aen. iv. 

356, vl 693 ; of respect, EcLviii. 

4 ; of whole andoart, Aen. x. 698. 

acertiis, Aen. vi. 420. 

AchiioiuSy G. L 8. 

Ackilli, Aen. i. a9. 

Actaeus, EcL U. 34. 

Actinm, Aen. iii. 275 ; battle of, 
Aen. viii. 698 ; victory at, Aen. 
iii. 50a. 

tuUUre in sfatia^ G. i. 513. 

odw^ Eel. iv. 1 1 ; Aen. iii. ao3, iv. 
96, vl. 498, vii. 437, viii. 585, 
xi. a75. 



adjective as adverb, G. iv. 370 ; Aen. 

V. 1 J, vi. 467, viii. J59 ; pro- 

leptic use of, Aen. vii. 498, 509, 

6a6. 
adolto^ Eel. viii. 65. 
adolerti Aen. i. 704, vii. 71. 
adolescere, G. iv. 370. 
adverbial use of relative, i. 8, Aen. 

181, iL 81. 
AeaciileSf Aen. vL 837. 
Aeasa, Aen. iii. 386. 
aegiSf Aen. viii. ^35. 
Aeneadae, Aen. iiL 18. 
Aequi Faliscif Aen. vii. 695. 
air, Aen. i. 411. 
aetheriuSf Aen. L 547, vii. 557. 
agere, Aen. i. 574. 
agitata with infin., Aen. ix. 186. 
agUatuSf Aen. iv. 471. 
agmetit G. iii. 4a a ; Aen. ii. 781, v. 

90. 
aloe, Aen. iv. lai. 
Aibunta, Aen. vii. 83. 
Alcon, Eel. V. 10. 
alituumf Aen. viii. 37. 
aliusy Aen. vi. 411. 
AUecto, Aen. vii. 434. 
alliteraUon, Aen. it 494. 
Alpheus, Aen. iii. 60a. 
altaret Eel. v. 66, vu 38. 
ahforia, G. iv. 3^. 
AmbanKUia^ G. i. 338. 
amber, EcL viiL 54. 
ambiguuSf Aen. v. 3a6. 
anUnre^ Aen. iv. 383. 
amcTf Aen. iv. 51a. 
ampKus, Aen. i. 683. 
Ampstttuiusy Aen. viL 565. 
Amyclae, Aen. x. 564. 
Amycus, Aen. v. 37a. 
anachronisms, Aen. iv. ^o, v. 864, 

vi. 69, 366, 588. 
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anima mtindi, Aen. vi. 726. 
animi, G. iii. 289; Aen. it 61, !▼. 

ao3, ix. 246, X. 686. 
animcstis, G. ii. 441. 
anteauam, with sabj., G. iv. 306. 
antithesU, Aen. iii. 180. 
anti, G. i. 3^9. 
apex, Aen. ii. 683. 
apodosii, supprtttioo of, EcL ii^ 

44 ; Aen. viii. 522, xiL 732. 
Apollonins Rhodins, imitation of, 

Aen. vli. $J, viii. 18. 
a/ius, G. iii. 108 ; Aen. iv. 480. 
Aracynthns, Eel. ii. 24. 
arae, Aen. i. 109. 
Araxes, the, Aen. viii. 727. 
arbusta, Eel. i. 40. 
Arcadia, Eel. yiL i. 
area, G. i. 178. 
Argiletum, Aen. vilL 345. 
argutus, G. iii. 80. 
aridus, G. i. 3^8. 
artna, G. i. 160 ; Aen. v. 15. 
Arpi, Aen. viii. 9, x. 28. 
Aroiiitetufu, Aen. iii. 75. 
artificialities of expression, Aen. iv. 

476, 6<H. ▼• 403, 549» 829, vi. 
704. 

Ascraeus, G. ii. 173. 

Asia, G. i. 383. 

Asius, Aen. vii. 701. 

assonances, in Viig. and Lucret, 
Aen. ix. 88. 

Asylum, Aen. viii. 342. 

asyndeton, Aen. i. 636. 

ai, Aen. ii. 585. 

Atlas, Aen. i. 740. 

aique, EcL v. 23 ; introducing tem- 
poral relation, Aen. vi. 162. 

attraction, Eel. viii. 58 ; Aen. i. 

573. 
audere in, Aen. ii. 347. 

Augustus, triumphs o( Aen. viii. 

714. 
aura, Aen. vi. 204. 

ausim. Eel. iii. 32 ; G. ii. 289. 

auspicia, Aen. iv. 102. 

autumnus, G. ii. 5. 

Avema, Aen. iii. 442. 

Avemus, Aen. vi. 242. 

B. 

hcuchcUus, Aen. iii. 125. 
harbaricus, Aen. ii. 503. 



Baviiii, Ed. ilL 88. 
bieomis, Aen. viii. 727. 
biiinguis, Aen. i. 661. 
bipaiens, Aen. ii. 330, x. 5. 
brattea, Aen. vi. 209. 
buris, G. i. 169. 
Byrsa, Aen. i. 367. 



easruUus, G. iv. 388 ; Aen. viii. 64. 
Camerina, Aen. iU. 70a 
Camilla, Aen. xi. 508, 543. 
eattens, Aen. x. 418. 
eanere, Aen. ii. 123, vii. 78. 
Capherens, Aen. xi. 259. 
caput, Aen. iv. 3^3, x. 399. 
Carifku, Aesk. viii. 361. 
earmina, EcL viii. 06. 
casa Ronmii^ Aen. viiL 654. 
Celeus, G. i. 165. 
eentumgtminus, Aen. vL 287. 
Ceres, G. i. 6. 
eete, Aen. v. 822. 
chronology of the Aendd, Aen. v. 

626. 
einctus GaHnus, Aen. vii. 612. 
Cinna, EcL ix. 35. 
Cireeii, Aen. vii. 10. 
eircumferre, Aen. vL 229. 
eirtumsjpieere, Aen. ill. 517. 
chrilis quercus, Aen. vL 772. 
clarus, Aen. vii. 141. 
elassis, Aen. vii. 716. 
elipeum (nom.), Aen. ix. ^09. 
coactae (Jacrimae), Aen. ii, 196. 
Codmi, EcL v. la 
coffnomine, Aen..vi. 383. 
cmigere arma, MtL v. 15. 
comets, Aen. x. 270. 
concifere^ Aen. xii. 13. 
eoncttus, Aen. iii. 127. 
conclamoHo^ Aen. L 219. 
conditional sentences. Aen. i. 55, 

374i W- 64. 699. >▼• »6i ^3. ▼• 
34^ ^- a'l 358; pwt. for 
imperil, G. iv. 1 16. 

consecution of tenses^ Aeo. L 297, 

coHsiare, Aen. iiL 518. . 

contracted forms, Aen. i. 201. 

conuHum, Aen. L 73, iv. 166. 

copula, superfluous use of, Aen. x. 

cor, 6.1. 122. 

cerdi, Aen. ix. 615, x. 252. 
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c&mOf G. it ^3. 

(omiger (of nvers), Aen. viiL 77. 

corona nivalis, Aen. viii. 683. 

corona rostrata, Aen. Tiii. 683. 

coronaro vina, Aen. i. 724. 

corpora (periphrastic), Aen. yi. aa. 

corriperty Aen. i. 418. 

compere viam, G. iii. 104. 

Corythus, Aen. iii. 170. 

cothurnus. Eel. yiii. 10 ; Aen. i. 337. 

crediius, Aen. ii. 346. 

cross-ploughing, G. i. 97. 

crudescere, Aen. vii. 788. 

rviW, Eel. iii. 1. 

cum (conj.), with imperf. ind., Aen. 

iii. 301. 
cum (prep.^, instnunental use of, 

Aen« xu 816. 
eunei, G. ii. 509. 
antetis, Aen. v. 664, xil. 267. 
Cureies, Aen. iii. 131. 
CybeU, Aen. iii. 111. 
Cymaeum carmen. Eel. iv. 4. 
Cymaeus, Aen. iii. 441. 

D. 

damma. Eel. viii. 2*j. 

Daitlonus, Aen. iii. 167. 

daiti Txl. i. 19; Aen. 1. 6a, ii. 310, 
iii. 69 ; (^-> cause), Aen. vi. 76 ; 
{^facere). Aen. ix. 323, x. m8. 

dative : ethical, Aen. i. loa, a6o, ii. 
713 ; instead of prep, and case, 
Aen. ii. 47, 180, 398; of the 
agent, Aen. i. 440, 494; of 
purpose, Aen. ii. a 16, v. 686; 
poetical use of, G. ii. 188, 390 ; 
Aen. iv. 39a, v. 451, 7a6, 795, 
844, vi. ia6, ix. 537, 565, x. 
548, xi. 594, xii. 38a. 

death, premature, Aen. iv. 696. 

decedere, G. iv. a a. 

Decii, Aen. vi. 834. 

decurrtre, Aen. xi. 189. 

deducere rivos, G. i. a6o. 

defensum dare, Aen. xii. 435. 

deflere, Aen. xi. 59. 

degeneres, Aen. iv. 1 3. 

deinde, Aen. i. 195, iii. 609. . 

deliberative subjunctive, Aen. iii. 
187. 

demittere, Aen. v. a8. 

demoror, Aen. ii. 648. 

demum, G. i. 47. 



dentaU, G. L 169. 

deponents, passive use of, G. iL 486. 

depositus, Aen. xii. 395. 

deus {*» Bacchus), Aen. i. 636, ix. 

336. 
cUciamnus, Aen. xii. 41a. 
didus, Aen. vi. 138. 
didere, Aen. viii. 13a. 
die, G. i. ao8. 
Diomedis equi, Aen. i. 751. 
Dirae, Aen. xii. 845. 
direxti, Aen. vi. 57. 
discrimina vocum, Aen. vi. 647. 
discumbere, Aen. i. 700. 
diversus, Aen. iii. 4. 
dividit, Aen. iv. 385. 
divortia, Aen. ix. 379. 
Dodonaei lebetes, Aea, iii. 466. 
donan'a, G. iii. 53a. 
Doris, Eel. x. ^. 
dragons, Aen. li. ao6. 
Drusus, Aen. vi. 834. 
dubitare, Aen. ix. 190. 
ducere, Aen. i. 433. 
ductus sorte, Aeu. ii. aoi. 
dum, Aen. i. 5 ; expressing cause, 

Aen. vi. 586. 

E. 

eartli, the, Virgil's conception of, 

G. L 331. 
egelidus, Aen. viiL 610. 
Eneti, Aen. i. 343. 
enim, G. ii. 509; Aen. ii. 100^ vL 

317, viii. 84, X. 874. 
Ennius, G. iii. 9; Aen. iL 341, xL 

49a, xiL 335, h^h- 
Epicurean doctrine of the elementi, 

Eel. vi. 31. 
epithets illustrating etymology, Aen. 

iii. 399, 69a, 703. 
equidem, Aen. v. a6. 
ergo, Aen. vi. 670. 
Erigone, G. i. 33. 
erufftpere, with ace, Aen. i. 580, 
essedM, G. iii. aoa. 
et, superfluous use of, Aen. ix. 48. 
etiam, Aen. vi. 485. 
Euhoicus, Aen. vi. a. 
Eumenides, Aen. iv. 439. 
Euphorion, Eel. x. 50. 
evadere, with ace., Aen. ii. 731. 
excidiutn^ Aen. i. a a. 
excipere, G. ii. 345. 
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excisus^ AcD. ii. 637. 
exercerif Aen. i. 431, x. 808. 
expers$is, Aen. Hi. 625. 
explere numtruMf Aen* vi. 545. 
exspectarif Aen. iv. 22^ 
exsfinxem, Aen. iv. 603. 

F. 

/acere (- tacrifice), Eel. iii. 77; 

Aen. viii. 189. 
ftutrt pedem^ Aen. y. 830. 
falarica^ Aen. ix. 704. 
famulus^ Aen. v. 95. 

fate, ancient conception of, Aen. vii. 

293. 
fcUigare, Aen. 1. 316. 
fenestra^ Aen. ii. 480. 
firina, Aen. i. 215. 
ferirefoeduSf Aen. x. 154. 
fermmium, G. iii. 380. 

Feronia^ Aen. yii. 800. 
ferref Aen. ii 34. 
ferrugo, G. L 406. 
fervfre^ Aen. iv. 40a 

Feicennine venes, G. ii. 385. 
JUtus, Aen. ii. 107. 
JUUs, Aen. iu 309, vL 459. 
JhrenSf Aen. xi. ^33. 
Jhrus, Aen. xiL (W5. 
Jluxus, Aen. x. 88. 
/vV, G. iv. a§o. 

formido^ G. iii. 37a ; Aen. xii. 750. 
fors ety Aen. xL 49. 
fartuna^ G. iii. 45a. 
f overt y Aen. iv. 193. 
fraust Aen. x. 7 a. 
frotidcUor, Eel. i. 57. 
yiM/, Aen. X. 107. 
fucuSf G. iv. 37. 

/w^a/ (for *mOi Aen. v. 397, viL53a. 
fumus^ Aen. ii. 335. 

funeral customSi Aen. vi. 215, 229, 

xi. 03. 
Jnnust Aen. ix. 491. 
fufiae^ Aen. iii. 331. 
futtiliSf Aen, xi. 336. 

G, 

Gallns, EcL vi. 64. 
Ganges, the, Aen. ix. 3a 
Garmmantes, Aen. vi. 794. 
Gela, Aen. iii. 9oa. 
gemina^ Aen. vi. ao3. 
gener^sus, Aen. x. 174. 



gndaUt, G. L 302 ; Aen. vi. 603. 

genitive: after adjectives, Aen. L 
178 ; after nenter adjectives, G. 
iy. 159 ; Aoi. xi. 88a ; archaic 
form of, Aen, iii. 354 ; Greek 
use of, Aen. x. 441 ; in ' -Mm' 
G. iv. 475 ; Aen. iii 704, v. 

i74» ▼*• 57» *3L 657» x- i^o, xL 
3^; of causey Aen, xL ia6; 
of respect, Aen. iL 638, iv. 554, 
V. 73, ix. 255, xi 73 ; of stems 
in * -90,* Aen. iii. 70a, ix. 151 ; 
partitive after neut. plvral adj., 
Aen. i. 310L 422, ii, 32a, 725, 
V. 603, vi. 033, 

genius^ Aen. v. 95. 

gtm^ Aen. x. 201. 

genmdive, impersonal, with aoc, 
Aen. xL 230. 

ghria, Aen. v. 394. 

ghiUnj G. iv. 37. 

Gracchi, Aen. vi. 842. 

H. 

habei, Aen. xii. 296. 

Hades, Virgil's conception of, Aen. 

vi. 426 foil, 431, 743 foil., 748 

foil. 
kasc (fem. plnr.), G. iii. 305. 
Hecate, Aen. iv. 511, vi. 118, 
hemistich, Aen. iu. 340, 
hendiadys, G. ii. aao ; Aen. i. 648, 

ii. 116, 318, ^169^ iii. aa3, iv. 

4ai, V. 366, viL 16, viii. 177, 

xl 554, 
Hercnles, worship of, Aen« viii. 185, 

a6o. 
HtrcuhHSy Aen. iii. 551. 
Hesiod, imitation of, G. i; 276. 
HtsperuSt Ed. viii, 29. 
hiatus, Aen. i. 405, 617, iii, 605, iv, 

235i ^ 507* ^ 477i ^ »3^i 
xii. 31. 

MUma, Aen. i« 266. 

hiHuus, EcL ii. 30. 

hippomaiust G. tii. 280. 

Homer, Aen. i 4^, 51, 159, ii. 32, 

6a6, iii. 4a6, iv. 174, 176, a39, 

V. 507, 864, vi. 295. 
honor^ Aen. i. ^9, a53. 
hospUa^ Aen. iii. ^77, 539. 
hospitium^ Aen. iii. 15. 
human sacrifices, Aen. x. 519. 
kumOy Aen. i. 19a. 
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Hjrades, Aen. i. 744. 

hypennetiic Tcne, G. ii. 69, iii. 

449 ; Aen. L 33J, ii. 745, iv. 

588,v. 4aa, 753, tL 6oa,TiL 160. 



iamdudum^ Aen. ii loa 

iamfue adec, Aen. it 567. 

/anus, Aen. iiL 167. 

iputrus, EcL ri. 40. 

tiiaudaius, G. ii. 5. 

ilUf Homeric use of, Aen. v. 609, x. 

198 ; of Jnpiter, Aen. il 779 ; 

repetition o( Aen. L 3, ix. 479. 
imber (->sea-¥rater), Aen. L 123. 
imbtun, Aen. vii. 54a. 
im^oriunus, Aen. x\u 86a. 
im^robus^O, L 119; Aen. iL-355, 

xL 511. V 

in (-in the case oQ, Eel. viii. 8a ; 

Aen. xii. 11 ; with abl. of cir- 

cnmstanoe, Aen. iv. 5i7» ▼. 37, 

488. 
inafu, Aen. xii. 906. 
Inarime, Aen. ix. 716. 
incedo^ Aen. i. 46. 
incesms^ Aen. i. 405. 
inconsistencies in the Acncid, Aeo. 

Hi. 459- 
iiuotuuUm^ Aen. iii. 45 a. 

iiurctnetttum^ Eel. iv. 49. 

iiHuban, Aen. vii. 88. 

Iitdi, Aen. vi. 794. 

indicative: for delib. subjunctive, 

Aen. it 3a a, iii. 88, ^65, iv. 

f 33» »• <576i »>• ^37 1 «or subj. 
in apodosis, G. ii. 51 ; forsnbj. 
in conditional sentences, Aen. 
xi. iia; in dependent clauses 
of orat. obliq., Aen. xi. loa ; in 
dependent interrogations, Aen. 

ii. 738. 

indi^Sf Aen. xii. 794. 

Indtgetes, G. i. 498. 

induiggn, Aen. iv. 50. 

infinidve : as substantive, G. ii. 73 ; 
Aen. iv. 565; explanatory, Aen. 
vi. 49, 165 ; in exclamations, 
Aen. i. 37, 97, xi. a69 ; hi in- 
direct questions, Aen. vi. 615 ; 
of purpose, G. iii. 46 ; poetical 
use of, Aen. i. 9, 66, 31^, 537, 
ii. 539, vii. 339 ; with adj., Kcl. 
▼. i; with fttbttantivei G. iii. 60. 



infrtm. Am, iv. 4a 
III A&si€, Aen. it 390. 
iui^us, G. iv. 147. 
inngmSf Aen. ii. 39a. 
'insituerus, G. iv. 385. 
insiar, Aen. iL 15, vi. 865. 
imtaarttn, Aen. iii. 6a, iv. 63, vi. 

630. 
initmfesta m&x, Aen. iii. 583. 
ifiUmpesius, G. i. 347. 
inierea, Aen. x. i. 
iniiffreSj Aen. iv. 608, x. 175. 
in unguem, G. ii. 376. 
invocation of the gods in oratory, 

Aen. xi. 300. 
ifse, Eel. iii. 3. 
ute, Aen. xL 537. 
Itaiia, Aen. i. 533. 
iuhatf Aen. iv. lao. 
fa^ (-rowers' benches), Aen. vl. 

411. 
luiium siduSf Aen. viii. 678. 
iuru dare, Aen. i. 393, 507. 
iusjo, Aen. xi. 467. 

J- 

Janus, temple of, Aen. vii. 607. 
jussive subjunctive, Aen. viiL 043. 
Jutuma, Aen. xii. 139. 



labonst G. ii. 478 ; Aen. i. 74a. 

iaevus, G. iv. i. 

Laocoon, Aen. ii. 199. 

kgere, Aen. xL 63a. 

Ugiftra, Aen. iv. 56. 

lengthening of fmal syllables, Eel. i. 
39; Aen. i. 6k i, 668, ii. 369, 
4x1, 563, iii. 464, iv. 63, V. a8^, 
vi. a54, vit 397, ix. 9^ 40a, xii. 
648. 

Ux loci, Aen. iv. aia. 

Liber, G. i. 6. 

Libra, G. i. 33. 

Ligurians, their character, Aen. xi. 
701. 

limus, Aen. xii. i ao. 

iiqnem, Aen. i. 43a. 

litare, Aen. ii. 1 18. 

liiuus, Aen. vii. 187. 

locus ( — turn), Aen. v. 49a. 

Lucretius, his influence on Virgil, 

C* i* 97t 158) ii. 490, iii. 416 ; 
Aen. L 51, 166, 334, 608. 
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/udere. Eel. i. 9. 
iudus Traianus, Aen. y. 545. 
Lnpercal, the, Aen. viii. 54a. 
lustrare^ Eel. v. 75. 
Lyaeus, Aen. iv. 56. 

M. 

Machaon, Aen. ii. 363. 

macte^ Aen. ix. 641. 

moFtti di, Aen. iii. I a. 

nuue Sana, Aen. iv. 8. 

maligtim, Aen. vi. 370, xi. 535. 

vuUum, Eel. ii. 51. 

ftumes, Aen. vi. 743. 

Mantua, Eel. ix. 37 ; Aen. x. aoi. 

Marcellns, Aen. vi. 855. 

ntariti (—suitors), iv. 35. 

tnarmareuSf Aen. vi. 738. 

Mavortia moenia, Aen. i. 376. 

Maximus, Aen. vi. 845. 

Meliboeus, Aen. v. 350. 

MemminSy Aen. v. 117. 

Memnon, Aen. i. 488. 

mttae, Aen. xii. 5^6. 

metrical licences, Aen. xi. 309. 

micare, G. iii. 84. 

middle use of passive, Aen. i. 315, 

' miueri, Aen. i. 1 34, ii. 398. 
mi/ra, Aen. iv. 316. 
mitres, Aen. ix. 616. 
nioeniaf Aen. ii. 334, vi. 549. 
ffioUrif Aen. vi. 477, x. 131, xii. 

337- 
pmIUs, Eel. V. 38 ; G. iii. 75 ; Aen. 

iv. 65. 
monosyllabic endings, Aen. it 1 70. 
ffMrari, Aen. v. 307. 
morar, Aen. ii. 387. 
fftos, Aen. viii. 310. 
Movere, Aen. i. 363. 
. midcaius, Aen. xi. 839. 
muHdttSf G. i. 331, 340. 
. muri, Aen. ii. 334. 
murus, Aen. vi. 549. 
mutilations^ Aen. vi. 495. 

N. 

nam, G. iv. 445 ; Aen. ii. 373. 
namqiu, Eel. i. 14 ; Aen. x. 613. 
Nautes, Aen. v. 704, 
nee, Aen. xii. 533. 

fufas, Aen. iii. 36^ ; ( -> punishment), 
Aen. vii. 590. 



mcne (omitted), Aen. L 544. 
Niritos, Aen. iii. 371. 
Iff (">ne), Aen. iii. 684. 
nimbus, KtSL ii. 616. 
nominative for vocative^ Aen. zl. 

^64. 
ncvaUs, G. i. 71. 
nudus, G. i. 390. 
numerals, distributive for timple, 

Aen. X. 307. 
Humerus, G. iv. 337 ; Aen. xi. 307. 
9Mf$f$us, Aen. iv. 337. 
Nysa, Aen. vL 804. 

O. 

Oaxes, Eel. i. 66. 

obliius, Ed. ix. 53. 

oblopii, Aen. vi. 647. 

obscenus, G. i. 470 ; Aen. iv. 453. 

oecufan, Aen. x. 698. 

Oilt, Aen. i. 41, 

dim, Ed. x. ^; G. ii. 403, iv. 

431 ; Aen. i. 19, 303, 334, ▼. 

i2fi, viii. 3489387. 
ollus, Aen. i. 354. 
ofnina (— wedlock), Aen. i. 345. 
omnipartns, Aen. vi. 595. 
9^, Aen. i. 601. 
oroB luminis, G. ii. 47. 
orare, Aen. vii. 446. 
orator, Aen. vii. 153. 
Orcus, G. i. 376. 
orichalcum, Aen. xii. 87. 
Orion, Aen. x. 763. 
Orithyia, Aen. xii. 83. 
ascula^ Aen. L 356. 

P. 

Palamedes, Aen. ii. 81. 

Palatinus, Aen. ix. 9. 

.Palicus, Aen. ix. 585. 

Palladium, Aen. ii. 165. 

Pan-pipe, Ed. iii. 35. 

pareen with ace., Aen. x. 531. 

pascen, Aen. xi. 316. 

passive part, as subst, G. \L 398 ; 
Aen. ▼. 6. 

past part., with pies, force, G. i. ao6; 
Aen. i* 481, iv. 306, v. 708, viL 
383, viii. 40^, 635; from in- 
trans. verbs, Aen. x. 88. 

pater Romanus, Aen. ix. 446. 

patres, Aen. ii. 579. 

pccuiiutHf Ed. L 33. 
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pede, Aen. x. 361. 
pedetn faceret Aen. ▼. 830. 
Penates, Aen. iii. i a. 
peneirabiiiSf G. i. 89 ; Aen. x. 481. 
penetraliSy Aen. y. 060. 
Pentheus, Aen. iv. 469. 
peplum, Aen. i. 480. 
perfect tense, of instantaneous 

actions, Aen. i. 84, ii. 465, 

^%^t vi. 81. 
ptr mu^ua, Aen. vii. 66. 
fer taciium^ Aen. ix. 30. 
Petelia, Aen. iii, 399. 
Phaethontiadis, Eel. vi. 61. 
phaUraet Aen. ix. 359. 
Pharsalia, battle of, G. i. 489. 
Philippi, battle of, G. i. 489. 
piaculum, Aen. vL 568. 
pietas, Aen. v. 687. 
pilaiust Aen. xi. lai. 
pilenta^ Aen. viiL 663. 
pius, Aen. L aao, iv. 517. 
plantoit G. ii. 33. 
^audere (kcreas, Aen. vi. 644. 
Plemyrinm, Aen. iii. 6pa. 
plnperfect tense, of instantaneous 

actions, Aen. ii 356. 
popuiarisy Aen. vi. 815. 
popiilus, Aen. x. aoi. 
portitor^ Aen. vi. 398. 
Portunus, Aen. v. 340. 
partus JiUiuSt G. iu 161 ; Aen. ix. 

710. 
posUus, Aen. ii. 644. 
pratpeSf Aen. iii. 360. 
praesem^ £cl. i. 43. 
pruari with dat., Aen. viii. ia7. 
prepositions after case, Aen. iv. 

669. 
present participle, idiomatic use of, 

Aen. i. 4})ai viii. 460. 
present tense, idiomatic uses of, Kcl. 

viii. 43; Aen. i. 99, ii. 374, 

663, vi. 393, viii. 141, 393, ix. 

266, X. 518. 
Procne, G. iv. 13. 
procul^ Eel. vi. 16 ; Aen. x. 835. 
proicere, Aen. v. 237. 
pronuba^ Aen. vii. 319. 
proniUf Aen. v. a 10. 
propago, G. ii. a6. 
propiuSf Aen. i. 5a6. 
prcpnus, Aen. iii. 85. 
proscoinia^ G. ii. 380 



Protei columnar, Aen. xi. a6i. 
purus^ Aen. vi. 76a 

Q- 

quadra^ Aen. vii. 115. 
quadrupedanst Aen. viii. 596. 
quaesitCTf Aen. vi. 431. 
qiutm ntagis, G. iii. 30K). 
quatttvist with indie, Aen. v. 54a. 
qttoftdo, Aen. x. 366. 
que, Aen. i. a6, iii. 335. 
quscum, Aen. xi. 8ai. 
quin, Eel. ii. 71. 
quincunx, the, G. ii. 379. 
QuirittSy Aen. vii. 710. 
fiM>, indefinite pronoun, Aen. vi. 

141 ; adverbial, Aen. L 8, 181. 
quisquam, Aen. xii. 761. 
quisauis es, Aen. iv. 5jr7. 
qMd, particle of transition, Aen. vi. 

303 ;- wherefore, Aen. ii. 141. 
quod superest^ Aen. v. 691, 796. 
qucMdam, Aen. ii. 367, 416. 

R. 

radius, Eel. iii. 40; Aen. vi. 850. 
rainbows, G. i. 379. 
raptre, Aen. vi. 6. 
rapidiiSf Eel. if. 10; G. iv. 425. 
ram, Aen. iv. 131. 
rarescot Aen. iii. 410. 
rtceftus^ Aen. xi. 536. 
rectdivuSf Aen. iv. 343, x. 58. 
rtcolo, Aen. vi. 681. 
reddertt Aen. iii. 333. 
refiftgo^ G. iv. aoa. 
regie, Aen. ii. 737, vii. 315. 
retegere, Aen. iii. 65^. 
religio, G. i. 370; Aen. iit 36a. 
relitto, G. iv. 329. 
reliquiae, Aen. i. 39. 
remigium, Aen. i. 301, iii. 470. 
remi^ium alartim, Aen. vi. 18. 
remit to, Aen. iv. 435. 
remulcere, Aen. xi. 81 a. 
resigns, Aen. iv. 344. 
resanare, Aen. vii. la. 
retrorsus, Aen. iii. 690. 
Rhadamanthus, Aen. vi. 566. 
Rhesus, Aen. i. 469. 
river-gods, G. iv. 371. 
rostratae cotumnae, G. iii. a8. 
rostrum, Aen. x. 157. 
rudetiteSf Aen. iii. 367. x. aa8. 
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mere, G. i. 104 ; Aen. i. 35. 
rumare sicundo, Aen. vilL 90. 
rumpere vccem, Aen. ii. 139. 

S. 

sa^ir, Aen. iii. 57. 

sacra/um itts, Am. ii. 157. 

lacrifices, Aen. xii. 17a. 

Sa/ii, Aen. viii. 28^. 

sa/sae friges, Aen. ii. 133. 

Sardonius, Ed. yii. 41. 

Safumus, Aen. viii. 310. 

Scaeoi pwiae, Aen. ii. 01 a. 

scaena^ Aen. i. 164. 

scaina versilis, G. iii. 34. 

$€elust Aen. vii. 307. 

SciHoiUut Aen. vi. 84a. 

Sctpiades, G. ii. 17a 

Scylla, Ed. yii. 74 ; G. i. 404 ; Aen. 

iii. 426. 
secare spem, Aen. i. 107. 
secundus, Aen. i. 156. 
sedenim, Aen. i. lo, vi. a8. 
sentire^ Aen.. iii. 3to. 
setdtUy Aen. vi. 46a. 
septenUriOy G. iii. 381. 
sequax, G. iv. 230. 
seqtuster^ Aen. xi. 133. 
serere, Aen. vi. 160. 
Sernmns, vi. 844. 
shield of Aeneas, Aen. viii. 626, 

671, 675. 
ships, figures on, Aen. x. 157, 171. 
shortening of final vowel, Aen. iii. 

211, V. 261. 
Sibylline books, Aen. vi. 69. 
jfV, Aen. i. 225. 
sicuH^ G. iii. 33a. 
sidusy Aen. xi. 259. 
Sila, G. iii. 319. 
Silvins, Aen. vi. 764. 
simulf with abl., Aen. v. 357. 
Sinon, Aen. ii. 57. 
Sirens, Aen. v. 864. 
situs, G. i. 71 ; Aen. vii. 440. 
soiiiim, Aen. vi. 353. 
sohmntur, Aen. i. 92. 
scrs, Aen. x. 40. 
sorti, G. iv. 165 ; Aen. ix. 271. 
sorttri remoSf Aen. iii. 510. 
sparuSf Aen. xi. 682. 
sperare, Eel. viii. 26 ; Aen. iv. 419. 
spolia ipima, Aen. vi. 855, x. 449. 
stiva, G. i. 169. 



stramen^ Aen. xi. 64. 
strktura, Aen. viii. 41Q. 
subjunctive, jussive, Aen. iv. 603, 

678, xi. ijj6 ; potential use of, 

Aen. ix. 28^. 
tubnixuSf Aen. iv. a 16. 
subsido, Aen. xi. 266. 
subiixtre^ Aea» iii. 581. 
ntcapitf Aen. L 174. 
sudes, G. iL 34. 
tuperart, Aen. L 344, v. 154. 
superi, Aen. vi. 481. 
superstiiio, Aen. xiL 817. 
susceptus, Aen. iv. 337. 
suust G. iv. 33 ; Aoi. iii 493. 
Sydiaeus, Aen. L 348. 
lynizesis, Aen. L 3, 31, 73, iii 6o3, 

vi33. 

T. 

tadtus, Aen. vL 841. 

ialaria, Aen. iv. 339. 

tandem, Aen. i. 331. 

tardare, Aen. x. 857. 

Taurus, G. i. 315. 

tautology, Aen. i. 304. 

tecius, Aen. ii. 136. 

Umo, G. L 169. 

/enuis Minerva, Aen. viii 409. 

ier centum, Aen. iv. 510. 

teres, Aen. viii. 630, xi 579. 

tergeminus, Aen. vUL 303. 

tergus, Aen. i. 3 11. 

terminus, Aen. iv. 614. 

terni {^tres), Aen. v. 560. 

tessera, Aen. viL 637. 

testudo, Aen. ix. 505. 

Tencer, Aen. i. 619. 

Thybris, Aen. viii. 33a 

thyrsus, the, Aen. vii. 396. 

tibia, Aen. ix. 617. 

Timavus, Aen. i. 344. 

TUtania astro, Aen. vi 735. 

titubata, Aen. v. 333. 

Tmarius, Aen. v. 630. 

tmesis, Eci vi. 6 ; Aen. ii. 567, ix. 

388, X. 794. 
Torquatus, Aen. vi. 834. 
ter^uere, G. ii 346. 
tertus (of hail), Aen. viii 439. 
trabea, Aen. vii 187. 
trahere, G. i 164. 
transcribere, Aen. v. 750, vii. 431. 
traxe, Aen. v. 785. 
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tribula^ G. i. 164. 

iridens (of the rvstrum), Aen. y. 

14a. 
tritterica, Aen. iv. 301. 
THotus, Aen. i. 744. 
Trivia, Aen. vl 13. 
TroiOf Aen. v. 602. 
Troiltti, Aen. i. 474. 
trophies, Aen« zl 5. 
trowsers, Aen. xi. 777. 
iumultuSt Aen. ▼!. 857, viii. 4. 
iurritus, Aen, vi. 785. 
Typhoeus, Aen. viiL 298. 

U. 

Ucalegon, Aen. it 312. 

wliro, Aen. ii. 59, *ja, 145, 103, 279, 

yi. 385, vii. 230, xi. 280. 
umts^ indefinite nse of, Aen. xi. 820; 

with su])erlative, Aen. ii. 426, 

vii. 536. 
upilto. Eel. X. 19. 
urbis ofusy Abu v. 119. 
«#/, Eci. viii. 41. 

V. 

vaccinia^ Eel. il. 18. 

Vnritis, imttntions of, Eel. viii. 88, 

ix. 35 ; Aen. vi. 621, 
7)aUs^ Eel. ix. 34. 
velatitSf Aen. vii. 153. 
veiivolus, Aen. L 244. 



Venetif Aen« i. 242. 

vtniot Aen. L 519, iii 144. 

verien^ G. iii. 146. 

vescus, G. iii. 175. 

Vetta, Aen. v. 744. 

veiustas, Aen. x. 792. 

viae aggiKf Aen. v. 273. 

victrixy Aen. iii. 54. 

vigilarif G. i. 313. 

vincere^ G. ii, 1 23. 

virago, Aen. xii. 468. 

Virgil, attitude towards Roman re- 
ligion, Aen. iii. 65, 405 ; ex- 
planatory epithets in, Aen. iii. 
399, 692, 703; his conception 
of Aeneas, Aen. i 261 ; variety 
of his langnage, Aen. L 174, 

314,508, it 4K3. 
vocative for nominative, Aen. ii. 

a83, X. 326. 
vclvenduSf Aen. i. 209, ix. 7. 
vohfere, Aen. i. ai. 
vomer f G. i. 169. 
voH rem, Aen. v. 237. 

W. 

world-spirit, the, doctrine of, G« L 
415, iv. 219. 



zeugma, Aen. ii. 256, 780, v. 87, 
viii. 143. 
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